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^  jinât  nccidefi? 


BASIC 

FRENCH  READER 

JULIAN  HARRIS  and 
ANDRÉ  LÉVÈQUE 

What  is  life  like  in  France  today  f  What  sort  of  people  are  the 
Frenchf  How  do  they  make  a  living^  How  do  they  enjoy  them¬ 
selves? 

These  are  questions  that  fascinate  every  beginner,  and  this 
first  reader  helps  answer  them,  while  it  provides  the  materials 
and  techniques  for  learning  how  to  read  French.  Its  twenty- 
seven  chapters  are  given  in  dialogue  form  for  greater  interest 
in  reading.  In  subject  matter,  these  chapters  are  concerned 
with  the  reactions  of  two  young  Americans,  the  prototypes  of 
the  students  themselves,  to  life  in  France  today.  The  texts  aim 
to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the  French  way  of  life, 
and  the  appreciation  of  some  of  the  problems  of  20th  century, 
contemporary  France. 

The  feeling  of  reality,  and  the  sensation  of  immediacy  which 
permeate  this  book  are  heightened  by  excellent  photographs, 
taken  on  the  spot,  in  France,  for  use  in  it.  Unusual  but  ines¬ 
capably  necessary  words  and  expressions  are  defined  and  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  page  where  they  occur.  Questionnaires  offer  the 
means  of  oral  drill  with  each  chapter.  A  complete  end  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  also  given. 

If  you  are  interested  in  considering  this  new  first  reader  for  use 
with  your  classes,  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  send  a 
copy  to  you  with  our  compliments  and  those  of  the  authors. 
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NEW  YORK 
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For  the  Professional 

Language  Teacher. . . 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

.  .  .  Simplicity  •  Ruggedness  •  Flexibility 

MONITOR 

•  dual-channel  recorder  that  represents  the  ultimate  in  field 
tested  dependability  and  performance.  Clean  and  simple  in 
design,  it  has  only  one  mechanical,  two  electronic  controls, 
direct  tape  loading,  and  automatic  volume  level  balancing  on 
both  channels.  Accurate  mechanical  and  electronic  reproduction 
assure  clear,  precise  reception  of  recorded  material.  Every 
MONITOR  is  also  a  tape  duplicator,  with  pre-set  volume  and 
equilization.  Conveniently  placed  phone  jacks  for  instructor 
monitoring  facihtate  combination  of  repetitive  practice  and 
creative  guidance  that  makes  the  Language  Laboratory  system 
so  effective. 

MONITORET 


•  dual-channel  tape  recording  instrument  designed  specifically 
for  the  very  large  Laboratory  installation.  Simplicity  and  rug¬ 
gedness  are  stressed  here,  too.  One  Tape  Control  for  unattended 
rapid  forward  and  reverse.  Record  level  control  is  preset; 
student  adjusts  his  voice,  which  he  hears  through  his  phones,  to 
correspond  with  the  level  of  the  Master  track  he  is  monitoring. 
One  Listen/Record — two-channel  Playback  Smtch,  one  Play¬ 
back  Volume  Control.  Built-in  remote  control  relay  for  making 
duplicate  tape  is  optional. 


This  firm  gladly  offers  its  professional  assistance  to 
schools  wishing  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  initiating 
a  Language  Laboratory  project.  Write  for  the  ETL  Book¬ 
let,  “Outline  of  Services  and  Guide  to  Language  Laboratory 
Planning”. 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 

1818  M  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

REpublic  7-7646 
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*  IMPORTANT  FRENCH  TEXTS 


Knock  by  Jules  Romains 

Edited  by  ALBERT  DOUGLAS  MENUT  and  DWIGHT  INGER- 
SOLL  CHAPMAN.  For  second  year  French  students,  this  re¬ 
vised  edition  of  Romains’  famous  satire  has  a  new  intro¬ 
duction  and  bibliography. 

109  pages,  $1.35. 

Brief  Oral  French  Review  Grammar 

SECOND  EDITION  by  KARL  G.  BOTTKE.  This  brief  text  for 
second  year  college  courses  employs  the  oral  approach  to 
review  the  essentials  of  grammar  and  to  provide  a  useful 
French  vocabulary. 

172  pages,  $2.50. 

L’Alouette  by  Jean  Anouilh 

Edited  by  MERLIN  THOMAS  and  SIMON  LEE,  With  Exer¬ 
cises  and  Vocabulary  by  BERT  M-P.  LEEFMANS.  An  uncut 
text  edition  of  Anouilh’s  play  about  Joan  of  Arc.  For  second 
year  college  French  students. 

259  pages,  $2.20. 

Les  Jeux  sont  Faits  by  Sartre 

Edited  by  MARY  E.  STORER.  This  absorbing  novel,  and  the 
preface  and  notes  by  the  editor,  offers  the  second  year 
college  French  student  an  exciting  introduction  to  Sartre  and 
existentialism. 

215  pages,  $1.90. 

L’Etranger  by  Albert  Camus 

Edited  by  GERMAINE  BRÉE  and  CARLOS  LYNES,  JR.  De¬ 
signed  for  intermediate  college  courses,  the  text  edition  of 
this  important  contemporary  novel  includes  an  avant-propos 
written  by  Camus. 

183  pages,  $1 .90. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS,  Inc. 

35  WEST  32ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  1,  NEW  YORK 
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- Selected  RONALD  Textbooks 

HIER  ET  AUJOURD’HUI 


Premières  Lectures  Littéraires 

Selected  and  edited  by  GERMAINE  BREE,  New  York  University; 
and  ANNE  PRIOLEAU  JONES,  Lawrence  College 


This  new  college  reader  offers  a  rep¬ 
resentative  sampling  of  French  literature 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  The 
1 6  selections  reflect  the  flavor  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  it  was  written  by  notable  French 
stylists — Daudet,  Anatole  France,  Colette, 
André  Gide,  etc.  The  book  includes  a 
previously  unpublished  short  story  and 
several  delightful  poems.  All  the  readings 
are  prefaced  with  helpful  headnotes  furnish¬ 


ing  basic  biographical  and  critical  informa¬ 
tion.  Learning  aids  include  a  general 
vocabulary  and  footnotes  which  clarify 
exceptional  language  usages.  Exercises 
stimulate  student  thinking  and  furnish  a 
basis  for  discussion.  idf  pp. 

“Hier  et  Aujourd’hui  offers  an  excellent 
selection  of  texts  from  both  past  and  present 
centuries."  }ez.a  Devaud,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 


A  FRENCH  REVIEW  GRAMMAR-ind  Ed. 


BOYD  G.  CARTER,  University  of  Nebraska; 
and  CHARLES  G.  ROWE,  Schreiner  Institute 


Distinguished  for  clarity  of  outline 
and  exposition,  the  Second  Edition  of  this 
popular  textbook  provides  complete  cover¬ 
age  of  grammar  and  idiom,  and  a  large 
variety  of  sound  and  interesting  exercises. 
Each  lesson  consists  of  a  concise  statement 
of  grammatical  points,  aptly  exemplified, 
plus  helpful  exercises,  oral  reading  of  pass¬ 
ages  with  questions,  English  to  French 
compositions,  and  optional  translations 


from  French  to  English.  Of  special  interest 
are  the  new  oral-aural  exercises.  These 
accustom  the  student  to  the  basic  patterns 
of  French  and  help  him  to  think  in  the 
language.  sif  PP- 

"It  is  as  complete  a  reference  grammar  as  an 
undergraduate  needs  for  four  years  of  serious 
study."  The  News  Bulletin  of  the 
R  M  M  L  A. 


LES  GRANDES  EPOQUES  CULTURELLES 

DE  LA  FRANCE 

MARCEL  REBOUSSIN,  College  of  William  and  bAary 


Written  for  students  with  a  good  com¬ 
mand  of  French,  this  fascinating  college 
survey  presents  an  integrated  picture  of 
French  culture.  38  short,  well-written 
essays  depict  the  Gallic  contribution  to 
Western  civilization  in  the  arts,  literature, 
religion,  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
describe  the  men  of  genius  who  created  it. 
Carefully  chosen  literary  excerpts  and 


photographic  illustrations  complement  the 
text  and  serve  to  stimulate  study  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  26  ills.,  maps;  327  pp. 

"This  is  an  excellent,  adult,  mature,  reflective 
analysis  of  French  civilisation;  a  sincerely  fine 
book  that  should  be  thoroughly  thumbed  by 
majoring  students  in  French  and  by  more  ad¬ 
vanced  and  more  serious  classes.  "Harry  Kurz, 
Queens  College. 


The 


ONALD  Press  Company 


?5  East  26th  Street,  New  York  10,  New  York 
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A  MODERN  SERIES 

IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

which  assures  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  skills 


Edited  by: 

Leon  Dostert,  Georgetown  University 
Hugo  Mueller,  Georgetown  University 
Henry  Grattan  Doyle,  George  Washington  University 


Combining  text  material  with  re¬ 
cordings  and  situational  wall  charts, 
this  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Languages 
brings  to  the  American  classroom  an  en¬ 
tirely  fresh  and  proven  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages.  Each 
language  will  offer  three  texts:  one — 
basic  mastery  of  the  language;  two — 
introduction  to  the  life  and  culture  of 
the  country;  three — refined  points  in 
stylistics  and  selections  from  the 
country’s  masterpieces  of  literature. 

The  Series  imparts  thorough  compe¬ 
tence  in  the  foreign  language  by  giving 


the  student  skill  in  acquiring  the  char¬ 
acteristic  structural  patterns  which 
mold  the  language.  The  first  course  im¬ 
parts  these  basic  patterns  so  that  oral 
ability  in  the  language  is  assured  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  acquisition 
of  reading  and  writing  skills  is  amply 
provided  for. 

Supplementing  the  texts  are  audio¬ 
visual  aids  of  extraordinary  value  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  course:  12  situational  wall  charts; 
recordings  for  the  section  on  phonology 
and  one  for  each  lesson. 


NOW  READY 

FRENCH 

FRANÇAIS,  Premier  Cours 

By  Leon  Dostert,  A.M.,  Litt.D.  Text:  488  pages,  $4.95  list 
Recordings:  14  Magnetic  Tape  Recordings,  $98.00  net 
GERMAN 

DEUTSCH,  Erstes  Buch 

By  Hugo  Mueller,  Ph.D.  Text:  436  pages,  $4.95  list 

Recordings:  16  Magnetic  Tape  Recordings,  $112.00  net 
WALL  CHARTS:  12,  in  full  color,  27  x  36  inches,  for  use  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  $125.00 


THE  BRUCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

3810  Bruce  Building  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 
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!!! CHRISTMAS  RECORDS  ARE  HERE!!! 

“CHRISTMAS  IN  FRANCE” 

Sung  by  “Les  Petits  Chanteurs  de  Versailles.” 

Here  is  a  charming  long  playing  record  with  a  collection  of  the  most  popular  French 
Christmas  chorals.  Your  students  will  be  delighted  with  this  record:  Dans  cette  étable — 
Vive  Le  Vent — Les  Anges  dans  nos  Campagnes — Venez  Divin  Messie — Le  Noël  des 
Petits  Santons — Trois  Anges  sont  Venus — Minuit  Chrétiens — Noël  Blanc— Noël  Nou- 
velet — Les  Rois  Mages — Il  est  né  Le  Divin  Enfant — La  Légende  de  Saint-Nicolas. 

WITH  PARTIAL  TEXT 

GMS-T-10108  with  30  texts  $5.00 


PRONONCIATION  FRANÇAISE,  INTONATIONS, 
MORCEAUX  CHOISIS 

by  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants 

This  series  covers  in  a  systematic  and  graded  method  all  the  phenomena  that  govern 
contemporary  French  Parisian  pronunciation.  In  each  lesson,  every  sound  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  first  given  isolated,  next  in  short  words,  then  in  short  sentences  and  finally 
in  a  literary  passage  taken  from  well-known  works  of  celebrated  French  writers.  A 
PAUSE  IS  LEFT  LONG  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  LISTENER  TO  REPEAT  THE  SOUND 
WORD  OR  PHRASE  spoken  on  the  record  and  immediately  following  the  pause  the 
material  is  again  repeated  for  an  immediate  aural  check. 

GMS  7002/3/4/  three  records  with  text  (additional  texts  available,  85é  each). .  .$24.95 


SING  ALONG:  Pearly’s  Proverbs  &  Folk  Tunes — in  French 

Two  wonderful  sides  designed  to  help  to  teach  folk 
songs  and  proverbs. 

Side  1.  Favorite  French  Folk  Songs. 

For  the  teacher  who  would  like  to  teach  her  students  to  sing  these  favorite  songs  but 
who  does  not  have  the  facilities  to  do  so,  a  fine  French  baritone  and  an  accomplished 
pianist  are  brought  into  the  classroom  to  assist  her.  In  a  clear  voice  the  song  is  first  sung 
through  by  the  singer  with  the  piano  accompaniment.  It  is  then  repeated  by  the  piano 
alone  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  singing  class.  This  invaluable  record  will  stimulate 
the  learning  of  French  by  encouraging  the  student  to  sing  along  while  it  frees  the  teacher 
for  complete  supervision.  Containing:  Au  clair  de  la  lune— Sur  le  pont  d’Avignon — Il 
était  une  bergère — Ma  Normandie — Alouette — Frère  Jacques — La  Marseillaise. 

Side  2.  40  Pearly  Proverbs.  40!!! 

French  proverbs  and  their  English  equivalents  sung  to  catchy  easy-to-learn  and  easy-to- 
remember  tunes.  The  association  of  the  French  proverb  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music 
and  its  English  counterpart  sung  to  the  same  music  makes  learning  easy  and  fun.  A 
French  voice  for  the  one  and  an  English  voice  for  the  other  keeps  the  material  authentic 
and  precise.  Accompanied  by  a  pleasing  orchestral  background.  Included  are  “Don’t 
count  your  chickens  ...”  “When  the  cat’s  away  .  .  .”  “A  bird  in  hand  ...”  “Never 
put  off  till  tomorrow  .  .  .”  “March  winds  and  April  showers  .  .  .”  “All  is  not  gold  .  .  .” 
“The  last'  straw  breaks  .  .  .”  “A  rolling  stone  .  .  .”  “Better  late  than  never  .  .  .” 
“Time  is  money  ...”  etc.  etc. 

GMS-7007  with  Text  (additional  texts  available  at  25f!  each) . $5.95 


GOLDSMITH’S  MUSIC  SHOP,  Inc. 

401  West  42nd  St. 


N.Y.C.  36,  N.Y. 


Please  note:  There  is  a  standard  packing -charge  of  50^  per  order  regardless  of  the 
number  of  records  ordered.  Postage  is  additional 
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Announcing 

“M©BEMir  PKEM€H  BY  gOUMB” 

On  RCA  Victor  Records 


■  Here's  an  entirely  new  album  of  modern,  contemporary  French; 
designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  foundation  in  pronunciation,  and 
a  genuine  aural  understanding  of  practical,  everyday,  conversational  French. 

■  The  recordings  were  made  by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Henri  Peyre  of  Yale 
University.  These  well-known  lecturers  afford  the  student  authentic  models  for 
French  as  it  is  actually  spoken,  with  careful  attention  to  intonation  and  rhythm. 

■  The  textbook  which  accompanies  the  album  has  been  written  by 
Prof.  Jean  Boorsch,  also  of  Yale  University.  It  provides,  in  twenty  progressive 
lessons,  a  thorough  guide  to  the  language — its  construction,  idioms,  funda^ 
mental  grammar,  and  phonetics. 

■  ""Modem  French  By  Sound”  is  not  merely  a  revision  of  the  former 
RCA  Victor  "French  By  Sound”  course  used  by  thousands  of  schools  in  the 
past  years.  It  is  a  completely  new  course  planned  to  meet  today's  curriculum; 
and  is  based  on  the  most  modern  teaching  concepts.  It  is  available  at  all  thregî 
speeds  (SSVs,  45  and  78),  through  local  RCA  Victor  record  dealers; 

FMSîiCH 
BY  I 

33H  SPM.  ALBUM  LE-6200—$8.50 
45  RPM,  ALBUM  EEE-6200—$8.50 
78  RPM,  ALBUM  E -6200— $8.50 

ALL  PRICES  INCLUDE  ONE  COPY  OF  TEXTBOOK 


'»AITICI.«TINO  IN 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  CAUDEN,  N.J, 


A  LOURDES 


C’était  l’heure  crépusculaire.  Le  soleil  venait  de  disparaître 
derrière  les  Pyrénées.  Comme  si  elle  n’attendait  que  ce  signal,  la 
procession  commença.  De  derrière  la  basilique  où  se  trouve  la 
grotte  sacrée,  les  pèlerins  s’avancèrent,  des  cierges  à  la  main, 
chantant  un  cantique  à  la  Sainte- Vierge.  Tout  à  coup,  la  façade 
de  la  basilique  s’éclaira,  inondant  de  lumière  les  deux  belles  flèches. 
En  même  temps,  une  immense  croix,  placée  tout  là-haut  dans  les 
montagnes,  s’illumina.  Mais  les  pèlerins  s’avançaient  toujours. 
Peu  à  peu,  ils  montèrent,  traversèrent  la  plate-forme  devant  la 
chapelle  du  premier  étage  et  descendirent  de  l’autre  côté.  Alors, 
au  nombre  de  dix  mille,  ils  firent  le  tour  de  la  vaste  pelouse.  On 
aurait  dit  une  rivière  de  diaments.  .  .  . 

Alors,  je  me  suis  rendu  derrière  la  basilique  devant  la  giotte 
d’où  sortent  les  eaux  miraculeuses.  Nuit  et  jour,  elle  est  illuminée 
par  des  milliers  de  cierges.  Quoique  ce  soit,  d’habitude,  le  matin 
qu’on  y  amène  les  malades,  il  y  en  avait  même  à  cette  heure  qui 
attendaient  la  visite  du  Saint-Esprit.  On  pouvait  les  entendre 
prier:  “Seigneur,  faites  que  je  voie;  Seigneur,  faites  que  j’entende; 
Seigneur,  faites  que  je  marche.” 

Bovée  and  Carnahan,  Lettres  de  Paris,  P.  59 


How  many  times,  during  the  centennial  year  of  1958,  has  this 
scene  been  re-enacted  before  the  shrine  at  Lourdes!  And  how 
many  of  the  various  aspects  of  French  life  today,  like  this  one, 
are  set  before  the  student  in  Lettres  de  Parisl  This  fine  review 
grammar  will  start  many  profitable  discussions  of  France’s 
civilization  while  it  is  perfecting  the  class’s  understanding 
and  use  of  her  language.  And  that  language,  so  presented 
against  an  authentic  contemporary  French  backgroimd,  be¬ 
comes  doubly  interesting  to  the  student,  doubly  significant 
and  alive. 
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Françoise  Sagan  devant  la  critique 

par  M.ichel  Guggenheim 

^  JrtPSOTTTT!  le  prix  des  CRITIQUES  fut  décerné  en  1954  à 
Bonjour  tristesse,  on  put  croire  que  c’était  essentiellement  le  talent  d’un 
jeune  écrivain  qui  se  trouvait  couronné:  le  jury  signalait  l’apparition  d’une 
nouvelle  étoile  dans  le  monde  des  lettres.  Mais  que  cette  première  œuvre 
atteigne  un  tirage  de  800.000,  qu’Un  certain  sourire  se  vende  deux  ans 
plus  tard  à  550.000  exemplaires,  que  le  premier  tirage  du  troisième  roman 
de  Mlle  Sagan  soit  de  200.000,  “fait  sans  précédent  dans  l’édition,”  et  le 
succès  ne  saurait  alors  s’expliquer  par  la  seule  valeur  littéraire  de  l’œuvre. 
A  côté  de  Françoise  Sagan  l’écrivain,  il  est  aussi  un  phénomène  Sagan,  un 
“mythe  Sagan.” 

Au  cours  des  quatre  années  qui  se  sont  écoulées  depuis  cette  apparition 
météorique  sur  la  scène  littéraire,  on  a  écrit  sur  Françoise  Sagan  d’innom¬ 
brables  articles.  On  se  tromperait  cependant  si  l’on  croyait  que  les  polémi¬ 
ques  soulevées  par  l’œuvre  de  l’adolescente  prodige  soient  forcément  de 
l’ordre  du  “sensationnel.”  Un  examen  de  ces  chroniques  montre  au  contraire 
qu’il  s’agit  généralement  de  commentaires  d’une  très  haute  tenue  et  signés 
des  plus  grands  noms  de  la  critique.  Il  nous  a  paru  intéressant  de  procéder 
à  une  analyse  détaillée  des  différentes  attitudes  prises  par  la  critique  devant 
“le  cas  Sagan.”  A  partir  d’une  telle  étude  (nous  nous  limiterons  aux  articles 
publiés  avant  1958  en  France),  il  devrait  être  possible  de  mettre  à  jour  les 
divers  facteurs  qui  contribuèrent  au  développement  du  phénomène  Sagan. 
Bien  entendu  il  ne  s’agit  pas  tant  de  noter  les  qualités  et  les  faiblesses  que 
l’on  discerna  dans  les  œuvres  de  la  jeune  romancière  que  de  souligner  tout 
ce  qui  a  pu  attirer  sur  elle  l’attention  de  la  critique  aussi  bien  que  1  interet 
du  grand  public.  Nous  espérons  cependant  que  notre  étude  nous  permettra 
aussi  d’apprécier  la  valeur  littéraire  de  l’œuvre  de  Mlle  Sagan,  que  nous 
nous  efforcerons  de  considérer  à  la  lumière  des  commentaires  qu  elle  inspira. 
Nous  nous  attarderons  plus  particulièrement  sur  les  réactions  suscitées 
par  Bonjour  tristesse,  car  c’est  dès  cette  première  œuvre,  déjà  très 
caractéristique  de  la  sensibilité  et  du  talent  de  1  auteur,  que  se  forma  la 
légende  qui  désormais  devait  accompagner  le  nom  de  Françoise  Sagan. 

Si  c’est  essentiellement  en  raison  de  la  notoriété  quelque  peu  scandaleuse 
de  Françoise  Sagan  que  des  centaines  de  milliers  de  lecteurs  ont  été  attires 
par  ses  romans,  il  est  probable  que  bien  d’autres— moins  nombreux  !— s’en 
sont  détournés  pour  la  même  raison.  On  ne  saurait  s’étonner  que,  témoins 
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de  la  publicité  outrancière  accordée  par  journaux  et  magazines  à  l’auteur 
de  Bonjour  tristesse,  certains  regardent  une  telle  œuvre  avec  méfiance  et 
s’en  écartent  instinctivement.  On  ne  les  y  prendra  pas,  ils  ne  sont  pas  des 
moutons  de  Panurge,  ils  se  soucient  assez  peu  d’aller  explorer  l’univers 
saganesque.  On  hésite  à  les  blâmer,  bien  qu’on  puisse  juger  regrettable  une 
telle  réaction.  .  .  .  Regrettable  car  un  roman  admiré  (avec  enthousiasme  ou 
avec  réticence)  par  tous  les  ténors  de  la  critique  ne  risque-t-il  pas  de  se 
distinguer  par  de  rares  qualités?  Ce  n’est  certes  pas  tous  les  jours  que  l’on 
rencontre  aux  côtés  d’André  Rousseaux,  de  Robert  Kemp,  d’Emile  Henriot 
un  François  Mauriac,  un  Gabriel  Marcel,  un  Jacques  Chardonne  qui, 
tutti  quanti,  s’accordent  pour  remarquer  les  débuts  d’un  écrivain  et  pour 
proclamer  ses  dons  exceptionnels. 

Françoise  Sagan  appartient  à  “la  famille  des  grands  écrivains,  cela  ne 
trompe  pas”  écrit  Jacques  Chardonne,  “le  talent  littéraire  est  là”  affirme 
Emile  Henriot,  “le  mérite  littéraire  éclate  dès  la  première  page  et  n’est 
pas  discutable’’  admet  François  Mauriac,  pourtant  hostile  à  l’œuvre  pour 
des  raisons  d’ordre  moral.  “Françoise  Sagan  se  révèle  dès  son  premier 
livre  comme  un  écrivain  de  race”  peut-on  lire  dans  Arts,  “Bonjour  talent!” 
claironne  Henri  Muller  dans  Carrefour,  “romancière  née”  déclare  André 
Rousseaux,  qui  n’hésite  pas  à  qualifier  Bonjour  tristesse  d’  “œuvre  d’art.” 
“Dons  exceptionnels,”  “dons  déjà  remarquables,”  “dons  d’écrivain  évi¬ 
dents,”  “du  talent ...  un  métier  déjà  très  assuré,”  “œuvre  de  talent,” 
“beaucoup  de  talent,  et  une  personnalité  certaine,”  “surprenante  dextérité,” 
proclament  des  voix  aussi  diverses  que  celles  du  Divan,  de  Paris-Presse, 
de  la  Rev^le  de  Paris,  des  Lettres  Nouvelles,  de  la  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
des  Lettres  Françaises,  du  Monde.  Rare  unanimité!  Gageons  que  la  frêle 
jeune  fille  de  dix-huit  ans  a  dû  se  sentir  écrasée  sous  le  poids  des  éloges. 

La  critique  se  montre  particulièrement  sensible  aux  vertus  classiques 
qu’elle  découvre  dans  Bonjour  tristesse.  La  maîtrise  de  la  composition,  la 
netteté  et  la  concision  dans  l’expression,  la  précision  et  la  vérité  dans 
l’analyse  psychologique  lui  permettent  d’apparenter  cette  nouvelle  Mme 
de  La  Fayette  à  tout  un  courant  de  littérature  française.  On  range  la  jeune 
romancière  dans  “l’école  classique  .  .  .  qui  permet  de  donner  des  lignes  pures 
aux  sentiments  troubles”  (Marcel  Thiébaut,  Rev.  Par.,  juin  ’54)  ;  on  admire 
chez  elle  “une  précision  dans  la  progression  des  sentiments,  une  maturité 
dans  l’introspection,  un  don  de  sonder  les  cœurs  et  de  camper  les  per¬ 
sonnages  par  touches  indirectes  en  ce  qu’ils  ont  d’enfoui,  qui  est  rare.  Et 
qui  est  le  signe  d’une  romancière  authentique  de  la  tradition  française  de 
l’analyse”  (Muller,  Carrefour,  21-4-54);  on  loue  ailleurs  “un  livre  très 
intelligent.  D’une  intelligence  qui  ne  devient  jamais  habileté,  qui  sait  tou¬ 
jours  rester  invisible,  mais  singulièrement  efficace:  pas  de  bavardage,  pas 
la  moindre  erreur  de  construction”  (Axts,  7-4-54);  on  célèbre  chez 
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la  narratrice  “une  absence  de  complaisance,  un  détachement  mordant  qui 
donnent  au  livre  son  accent  propre  et  comme  une  épaisseur  énigmatique 
dans  la  limpidité”  (Colette  Audry,  Temps  Mod.,  juin  ’54).  Plusieurs 
critiques  s’arrêtent — avec  raison,  nous  semble-t-il,  car  c’est  peut-être  là 
que  réside  la  plus  grande  originalité  de  l’auteur — sur  le  ton  de  ce  premier 
roman.  Ce  que  Robert  Kemp  appelle  “une  exquise  délicatesse  de  touche,” 
ce  qu’un  autre  chroniqueur  analyse  comme  “une  justesse  constante  du 
ton  et  des  nuances  qui  vient  de  l’intelligence  autant  que  de  la  sensibilité” 
procède  moins  de  la  technique  romanesque  que  de  la  personnahté  de 
l’auteur.  Peut-être  avons-nous  là  une  des  clés  de  ce  charme  étrange  qui 
émane  de  ce  récit  de  moins  de  deux  cents  pages:  une  musique  intérieure 
qui  crée  peu  à  peu  une  atmosphère  privilégiée,  une  saveur  très  particulière 
qui  vous  trouble  agréablement,  une  tonalité  qui  vous  prend  insensiblement, 
tout  comme  cette  tristesse  qui  s’empare  de  Cécile  à  la  dernière  page  du 
roman. 

L’auteur  de  Bonjour  tristesse  n’ayant  pas  encore  atteint  sa  vingtième 
année,  on  ne  manque  pas  d’évoquer  à  son  propos  l’ombre  de  Radiguet. 
Comme  chez  l’auteur  du  Diable  au  corps  (œuvre  qui,  notons-le  en  passant, 
se  distinguait  aussi  par  un  ton  très  particulier),  la  précocité  dans  le  talent 
littéraire  n’étonne  pas  moins  que  la  précocité  dans  la  connaissance  du  cœur 
humain  (Emile  Henriot  nous  avoue  qu’il  en  a  froid  dans  le  dos!).  Mais  de 
plus  l’adolescent  prodige  appartient  au  sexe  faible,  détail  que  la  presse  aura 
soin  d’exploiter:  l’occasion  est  unique  et  l’on  va  pouvoir  s’en  donner  à 
cœur-joie. 

Il  faut  dire  que  les  critiques  les  plus  sérieux  ont  fort  bien  préparé  le 
terrain  pour  la  publicité — plus  ou  moins  inconsciemment,  reconnaissons-le. 
Lorsqu’il  est  annoncé  qu’il  s’agit  d’  “un  livre  parfaitement  immoral” 
(ce  qui  d’ailleurs  est  faux  car  c’est  “amoral”  qu’il  faudrait  dire),  d’un  roman 
“hbertin  et  pénétrant,  tout  à  la  fois  mélancolique  et  acide,”  d’  “un  petit 
chef  d’œuvre  de  cynisme  et  de  cruauté,”  d’un  “récit  acide  et  vénéneux,” 
lorsque  le  roman  est  résumé  en  ces  termes:  “de  la  cruauté,  de  la  volupté” 
(ce  qui  donne  de  l’œuvre  une  image  tout  à  fait  tronquée),  lorsque  l’héroïne 
(ou  l’auteur?)  est  décrite  comme  “un  charmant  monstre  de  dix-huit  ans,” 
une  “Mme  de  Merteuil  en  herbe,”  lorsque  Françoise  Sagan  est  transformée 
en  “Laclos  en  jupons.  Un  Laclos  aux  cheveux  courts,  machiavélique  et 
pervers,  et  de  dix-huit  ans,”  peut-on  nier  que  la  critique  ait  une  lourde 
responsabilité  dans  le  succès  de  scandale  que  connaîtra  Bonjour  tristesse? 
Elle  n’ignore  certes  pas  que  de  telles  formules  vont  piquer  la  curiosité  des 
lecteurs — et  pas  seulement  des  plus  vicieux! 

Dans  le  concert  d’éloges  qui  accueille  les  débuts  de  Françoise  Sagan,  il 
ne  se  trouve  guère  qu’une  voix  discordante,  celle  de  Marcel  Arland.  Non 
pas  que  le  rédacteur  de  la  Nouvelle  Revue  Française  refuse  de  lui  reconnaître 
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quelques  dons  (“du  talent  et  de  l’aisance”)  •  Mais  analysant  d’un  ton 
moqueur  la  nature  de  ce  talent,  il  affirme  que  le  roman  n’est  au  fond  qu’un 
ingénieux  cocktail  préparé  fort  savamment  et  dont  les  ingrédients  ex¬ 
pliquent  le  succès:  “cocktail  aussi  délicat  et  vif,  aussi  complexe  qu’on 
peut  le  souhaiter  d’une  jeune  fille.  D’abord  une  situation  piquante.  .  .  .  Sur 
ce  programme  vous  devinez  le  mélange:  un  peu  de  perversité,  un  peu  de 
feinte  candeur,  certaine  candeur  involontaire  [?];  un  soupir  et  un  sourire; 
un  peu  de  cruauté  et  de  masochisme;  un  peu  d’érotisme  et  beaucoup  de 
gentillesse  sentimentale;  une  pointe  de  Claudine^  une  autre  de 
Radiguet .  .  .  Bref  rien  n’y  manque.”  Et  Marcel  Arland  d’ajouter, 
caustique:  “le  cocktail  n’emporte  pas  la  bouche;  mais  que  de  palais  parmi 
les  plus  nobles  (j’en  prends  à  témoin  Robert  Kemp,  Emile  Henriot,  ou 
Gabriel  Marcel)  s’en  trouvent  agréablement  chatouillés!”  (juin  ’54). 
L’interprétation  est  astucieuse  et  il  faut  bien  admettre  qu’elle  aurait  pu 
être  conforme  à  la  vérité — du  moins  pouvait-on  le  croire  avant  la  publica¬ 
tion  d’Un  certain  sourire.  Mais  à  moins  de  parti-pris  systématique  (la 
NRF  n’en  est  pas  exempte:  cf.,  mai  ’56,  l’étude  assez  féroce  de  Bernard  de 
Fallois,  “Un  ouvrage  fort  bien  fait”),  on  doit  reconnaître  que  la  deuxième 
œuvre  de  Françoise  Sagan,  sans  doute  supérieure  à  la  première,  vibre  d’un 
accent  personnel  qui  ne  trompe  pas.  Ajoutons  par  ailleurs  qu’il  n’est  pas 
donné  au  premier  venu  de  réussir  le  cocktail  littéraire  qu’il  prétend 
composer. 

En  abordant  Bonjour  tristesse,  les  lecteurs  de  la  Nouvelle  Revue  Française, 
tout  comme  ceux  qui  avaient  entendu  parler  d’une  charmante  Merteuil 
de  dix-huit  ans,  pouvaient  s’attendre  à  une  lecture  assez  épicée.  Or  nous 
craignons  qu’ils  n’aient  été  déçus.  Car  si  le  récit  est  écrit  d’une  plume  acide, 
si  le  ton  est  cyuique,  si  l’anecdote  est  cruelle,  l’œuvre  n’est  jamais  scabreuse. 
C’est  même  un  des  mérites  qu’on  doit  lui  reconnaître — et  qui  n’a  pas  tou¬ 
jours  été  souligné  par  la  critique,  souvent  tentée  de  monter  en  épingle  les 
éléments  “sensationnels”  et  d’insister  sur  ce  qui  pouvait  allécher  le  lecteur. 
Cécile,  l’héroïne  du  roman,  est  plus  complexe  qu’elle  ne  le  semble  à  première 
vue.  Lui  appliquer  l’épithète  de  cynique,  de  cruelle,  d’amorale,  c’est  ne 
voir  qu’une  facette  de  sa  personnalité,  c’est  ignorer  tout  ce  qu’elle  cache  de 
fraîcheur,  de  tendresse,  de  droiture — ce  que  le  ton  dont  nous  parlions  tout 
à  l’heure  laisse  précisément  percer.  Il  est  regrettable  que  certains  compte- 
rendus,  fruits  d’une  lecture  par  trop  rapide,  s’en  tiennent  à  une  analyse 
superficielle  de  Cécile,  commettant  à  son  égard  un  dangereux  contresens  et, 

1  D’autres  commentateurs  ont  souligné  plus  qu’une  pointe  de  Colette:  cf.  Gilbert 
Sigaux  (Preuves,  août  54):  “.  .  .  dans  une  brève  passe  d’armes,  Françoise  Sagan  a 
indiqué  un  style.  Naïveté  amère,  pureté  avide  d’être  troublée,  frémissement  caché, 
mal  caché,  devant  la  vie  des  autres,  et  la  vie  tout  court,  premier  durcissement  qui 
met  un  être  du  côté  du  ‘réèl’  —  c’étaient,  n’est-ce  pas,  les  premiers  pas  de  Colette?” 
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ce  faisant,  trahissant  l’œuvre  tout  entière.  Sans  doute  avons-nous  ici 
l’origine  d’un  grave  malentendu  qui  se  produisit  dès  la  publication  de 
Bonjour  tristesse.  Parce  qu’il  est  loin  d’avoir  été  dissipé  quatre  ans  plus 
tard  et  parce  qu’il  tient  une  place  importante  dans  l’image  que  le  public 
se  fait  de  l’œuvre  saganesque,  il  mérite  d’être  analysé  en  détail. 

Il  est  curieux  de  rencontrer  dans  le  Figaro  (2-6-54)  et  dans  le  Figaro 
Littéraire  (5-6-54),  sous  la  plume  de  deux  critiques  célèbres,  deux  inter¬ 
prétations  absolument  opposées  du  personnage  de  Cécile:  “Cécile,  monstre 
d’hypocrisie  et  de  perversité.  .  .  .  Cécile  n’est  que  légère,  égoïste  et 
menteuse”  affirme  André  Billy,  tandis  qu ’André  Rousseaux  se  refuse  à 
ne  voir  en  Cécile  qu’une  adolescente  débauchée: 

Pour  moi,  son  aspect  de  petite  garce  n’est  qu’un  masque  qu’elle  essaye  de  faire 
tenir  sur  un  visage  d’enfant  perdu:  perdu  dans  un  monde  sans  vérité  et  sans 
amour.  Une  fille  comme  Cécile  a  l’exigence  de  la  vérité,  sans  aucun  égard  pour 
tout  ce  que  cette  exigence  peut  remettre  en  question.  De  là  son  cynisme,  ses 
mots  crus  et  cruels,  non  pas  grossiers  mais  terriblement  fidèles  aux  vérités 
basses  ou  truquées  qu’ils  dénoncent  en  les  nommant.  De  là  vient  que  ce  cynisme 
est  surtout  féroce  quant  aux  choses  de  l’amour.  Le  secret  de  cette  petite  fille 
aux  airs  de  rouée  tient  peut-être  dans  un  cœur  farouchement  fermé  sur  le  rêve 
d’un  amour  plus  grand  que  nature.  .  .  .  L’amoralisme  de  Cécile  est,  au  fond, 
un  dénuement  moral  qui  en  appelle  de  toutes  ses  forces  inconscientes  à  {un) 
ordre  {moral).  .  . 

La  première  interprétation  est  assez  peu  convaincante  et  la  seconde  nous 
paraît  infiniment  plus  fine. 

Si  certains  pouvaient  hésiter  en  1954  à  adopter  l’interprétation  d’André 
Rousseaux,  il  nous  semble  que  le  doute  n’était  plus  permis  après  la  publica¬ 
tion  du  deuxième  roman  de  Françoise  Sagan.  Car  l’héroïne  d’Un  certain 
sourire,  Dominique,  se  présente  comme  une  nouvelle  version  de  Cécile. 
Les  deux  jeunes  filles  se  ressemblent  par  leur  soif  de  vivre  (qu  elles  dissimu¬ 
lent  sous  un  masque  d’indifférence  a  tout),  par  leurs  exigences  envers  soi- 
même  (qu’accompagne  une  absence  apparente  de  toute  règle  ou  discipline), 
par  cette  dureté  souvent  cynique  qu’elles  ont  adoptée  (et  qui  au  fond 
cache  une  sensibilité  ardente  et  un  fervent  appétit  de  bonheur),  par  leur 
solitude  désespérée  enfin,  à  laquelle  elles  tentent  d’échapper  par  1  amour 
amour  purement  physique,  du  moins  au  début  d’une  liaison.  Sans  doute  le 
côté  cruel  et  pervers  de  Cécile  pouvait-il  inviter  certaines  interprétations, 
amener  certains  contresens.  Mais  le  personnage  de  Dominique  aurait  dû 
clarifier  les  choses,  s’il  en  était  besoin.  Ajoutons  que  pour  juger  ces  jeunes 
filles  équitablement,  il  faut  accepter  dès  l’abord  d’épouser  le  point  de  vue 

2  Cf.  Marc  Soriano  in  Lettres  Franç.,  29-3-56. 
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de  l’auteur  (sans  parti  pris,  bien  entendu),  afin  d’entrer  dans  l’univers 
psychologique  du  personnage.  Or  pour  ce  faire,  ne  suffit-il  pas  d’écouter  la 
voix  qui  se  confie  à  nous,  cette  voix  qui  est  la  marque  de  Françoise  Sagan 
et  par  laquelle  elle  réussit  à  nous  attacher  au  sort  de  ses  misérables  créatures 
(nous  n’exceptons  pas  certaines  des  tristes  marionnettes  de  son  troisième 
roman)? 

Un  chroniqueur  a  souligné  avec  raison  que  l’on  trouvait  dans  les  deux 
premiers  romans  de  Françoise  Sagan,  à  côté  de  l’héroïne,  un  portrait  de 
femme  équilibrée  qui  suggère  peut-être  une  image  de  ce  que  la  jeune  fille 
deviendra  un  jour.®  Sans  prétendre  que  l’auteur  nous  présente  ici  fort  sub¬ 
tilement  l’idéal  auquel  aspire  son  héroïne,  on  doit  noter  que  dans  Bonjour 
tristesse,  le  portrait  de  cette  femme  équilibrée,  Anne,  est  très  fouillé  (ce 
qui  n’est  pas  toujours  vrai  des  personnages  du  jeune  auteur  .  .  .)  et  qu’il 
n’est  jamais  tracé  d’une  plume  hostile.  Or  Anne  ne  représente-t-elle  pas 
pour  Cécile  une  tentation,  un  ordre  contre  lequel  elle  se  rebiffe  lorsqu’elle 
craint  qu’il  ne  lui  soit  imposé,  mais  qui  n’est  pas  sans  l’attirer  secrètement? 
Ce  n’est  pas  sa  perfection  ou  sa  morale  qu’elle  reproche  à  son  aînée.  Peut- 
être  croit-elle  la  combattre  parce  qu’elle  va  épouser  son  père  et  parce  que, 
devenue  sa  belle-mère,  elle  pourra  lui  imposer  un  style  de  vie  radicalement 
différent.  Mais  tel  n’est  pas  le  véritable  mobile  de  la  lutte  que  la  jeune  fille 
entreprend  contre  Anne  (et  nous  rencontrons  ici  une  de  ces  fines  notations 
psychologiques  qui  font  l’originalité  de  l’auteur)  :  c’est  surtout  parce  que 
cette  femme  couche  avec  son  père,  comme  n’importe  quelle  maîtresse,  non 
parce  qu’elle  veut  l’épouser,  que  Cécile  s’attache  à  la  détruire.  EUe  lui  en 
veut  de  ne  plus  se  conformer  à  l’image  qu’elle  s’était  faite  d’elle.  Anne  n’est 
plus  digne  de  respect  du  jour  où  elle  trahit  son  personnage. 

Ceci  dit,  ne  nous  laissons  pas  entraîner  trop  loin  et  n’allons  pas  présenter 
Cécile  comme  une  sainte  qui  s’ignore!  Qu’on  la  considère  comme  une  jeune 
fille  dévergondée  et  cruelle  ou  que  l’on  creuse  sous  cette  perversité,  une  chose 
est  certaine:  le  personnage  est  parfaitement  amoral.  D’où  cette  question 
de  la  moralité  de  l’œuvre  que,  tout  comme  au  temps  de  Racine,  certains 
commentateurs  ne  peuvent  s’empêcher  de  poser  (tandis  que  d’autres 
annoncent  qu’ils  ne  la  poseront  pas,  ce  qui  laisse  entendre  qu’elle  pourrait 
être  posée!).  On  se  demande  bien  entendu  si  Cécile  ne  représente  pas 
Françoise  Sagan,  si  son  amoralisme  n’est  pas  celui  de  la  jeune  romancière. 
De  là  à  se  demander  si  cette  absence  de  morale  est  le  fait  de  toute  une  géné¬ 
ration,  il  n’y  a  qu’un  pas,  et  qui  sera  rapidement  franchi. 

Bonjour  tristesse  reflèterait-il  la  nouvelle  génération?  On  sent  chez  tous 
ces  critiques  généralement  “d’un  certain  âge”  une  sorte  de  fascination, 
fascination  qui  n’est  pas  exempte  d’une  curiosité  un  peu  maladive,  mais 

®  La  remarque  fut  faite  au  cours  d’une  énaission  à  la  radio  (cité  par  Soriano, 
op.  cil.). 
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qui  souvent  recèle  aussi  une  sincère  angoisse.  Emile  Henriot,  qui  ne  parvient 
pas  à  s’habituer  à  la  troublante  Cécile,  craint  que  l’auteur  ne  lui  déclare 
qu’elle  s’en  tient  à  la  simple  vérité.  “C’est  la  morale  de  l’époque  pour 
beaucoup,  commente-t-il  avec  regret.  Rien  n’a  d’importance,  et  l’on  fait 
ce  qu’on  veut”  {Monde,  26-5-54).  Gabriel  Marcel,  s’inquiétant  de  l’image 
de  la  jeunesse  française  que  donne  ce  roman  et  de  ses  répercussions 
éventuelles,  déclare,  solennel:  “Ce  qui  me  gêne  .  .  .  ,  c’est  que  ce  livre  risque 
de  porter  un  coup  fatal  au  prestige  de  la  jeune  fille  française  à  l’étranger” 
(cité  dans  le  Fig.  Lit.,  29-5-54).  François  Mauriac  enfin  (dont  les  héroïnes 
donnent  pourtant  une  image  assez  peu  édifiante  de  la  nature  humaine,  ou 
des  Français  du  Sud-Ouest .  .  .  ),  regrette  que  le  Prix  des  Critiques  ait 
négligé  la  conjoncture  historique  en  couronnant  Bonjour  tristesse  au  lende¬ 
main  de  Bien  Bien  Phu:  “Toute  considération  autre  que  littéraire  devait- 
elle  être  écartée”  demande-t-il?  Dans  les  jours  d’angoisse  que  traverse 
alors  la  France,  le  jury  devait  récompenser  une  œuvre  témoignant  de  la 
spiritualité  française.  Les  considérations  morales  devaient  primer  {Fig., 
1-6-54). 

Bonjour  tristesse  avait  inquiété  quelques  critiques,  mais  le  côté 
“témoignage  sur  l’époque”  de  cet  ouvrage  isolé  ne  hantait  pas  encore  les 
esprits.  Avec  la  publication  des  deuxième  et  troisième  romans  de  Françoise 
Sagan,  cet  aspect  moral  et  plus  encore  sociologique  de  son  œuvre  devient 
le  leitmotiv  de  la  critique.  On  rappelle  encore  parfois  que  “les  membres  de 
ce  club  des  désenchantés  ne  représentent  qu’une  certaine  mentalité  et  non 
celle,  générale,  de  toute  une  génération” — et  l’on  a  soin  d’insister  sur  ce 
point,  “parce  que  la  renommée  et  l’audience  universelle  de  Mlle  Sagan 
pourraient  faire  croire  à  tous  les  habitants  de  la  planète  que  tous  les  jeunes 
Français  sont  aussi  mélancoliques  et  aussi  dépourvus  de  vitalité;”  or  ob¬ 
serve  gravement  le  chroniqueur  de  la  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  “Dieu  merci, 
il  n’en  est  rien”  (Gérard  d’Houville,  15-10-57).  Mais  nombre  de  critiques 
se  tournent  vers  Françoise  Sagan  comme  vers  un  témoin,  tel  Emile  Henriot 
qui,  analysant  le  point  de  vue  désabusé  de  certains  personnages  bien 
saganesques  de  Daws  un  mois,  dans  un  an,  declare  que  beaucoup  de  jeunes 
aujourd’hui  pensent  de  la  sorte  .  .  .  Mlle  Sagan  parle  pour  eux  tous,  et  il 
n’y  a  pas  lieu  de  s’étonner  de  son  succès;  elle  représente,  elle  est  un  témoin” 
{Monde,  11-9-57).  Même  point  de  vue  dans  L’Express  où  l’on  estime  que 
Françoise  Sagan  “personnifie  désormais  mieux  que  tout  autre  écrivain  une 
jeunesse  d’aujourd’hui,  vieille  par  crainte  de  le  devenir,  triste  par  goût 
du  bonheur,  et  dont  la  dissipation  cache  mal  une  nostalgie  immense,  en¬ 
fantine,  de  la  vie  la  plus  rangée”  (Madeleine  Chapsal,  6-9-57).  Expliquant 
lui  aussi  le  succès  des  œuvres  de  Françoise  Sagan  par  leur  valeur  de 
témoignage,”  Gaétan  Picon  découvre  dans  ses  romans  “le  portrait  d’une 
génération  nouvelle,  aux  mœurs  libres,  à  l’esprit  aigu,  au  cœur  vide  {Mere. 
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de  Fr.,  nov.  57),  tandis  que  Georges  Hourdin,  considérant  le  cas  Sagan  du 
point  de  vue  du  sociologue,  estime  qu’il  “ouvre  sur  le  temps  où  nous  vivons 
un  inépuisable  thème  de  méditation”;  il  voit  dans  ces  œuvres,  dans  leur 
qualité  de  lucidité  et  dans  leur  alchimie  poétique,  une  sorte  de  “révélateur 
brutal”  qui  met  à  nu  une  certaine  réalité  historique  {Monde,  21-9-57). 

Cet  intérêt  de  la  critique  pour  l’aspect  documentaire  des  romans  de 
Françoise  Sagan,  on  le  retrouve  sans  aucun  doute  chez  bien  des  lecteurs, 
curieux  de  faire  la  connaissance  de  ces  jeunes  animaux  avides  de  sensations 
et  fascinés  à  l’avance  par  la  faune  étrange  qui  peuple  cette  œuvre  (et  qui 
leur  rappelle  peut-être  l’image  qu’ils  se  font  des  existentialistes^).  Ces 
nouvelles  raisons  d’acheter  ces  romans  venant  s’ajouter  à  l’élément  de 
scandale  qui  leur  avait  fait  une  si  belle  publicité,  comment  n’auraient-ils 
pas  trouvé  plusieurs  centaines  de  milliers  de  lecteurs? 

Si  les  bourgeois  bien-pensants  qui  constituent  le  “grand  public”  s’intéres¬ 
sèrent  à  l’univers  romanesque  de  Françoise  Sagan  parce  qu’ils  crurent  y 
rencontrer  un  document  passionnant  sur  un  monde  amoral  et  délicieuse¬ 
ment  scandaleux,  nombre  de  jeunes  gens  furent  attirés  par  ces  romans 
parce  qu’ils  eurent  le  sentiment  d’y  retrouver  un  reflet  de  leur  propre  sensi¬ 
bilité.  Aussi  a-t-on  pu  affirmer — et  le  fait  est  indéniable — que  toute  une 
jeunesse  avait  adopté  Françoise  Sagan  comme  chef  de  file.  Rappelons  à 
ce  propos  qu’en  avril  1957,  après  l’accident  d’automobile  où  elle  échappa  de 
justesse  à  la  mort,  la  jeune  femme  reçut  un  volumineux  courrier  de  centaines 
de  lecteurs  inconnus  (sans  parler  de  ces  membres  du  “Club  Françoise 
Sagan”  de  Milan  qui  louèrent  un  car  pour  venir  apporter  à  leur  idole  leur 
témoignage  de  sympathie). 

Que  les  romans  de  Françoise  Sagan  reflètent  une  réalité  contemporaine 
nous  paraît  indiscutable.  Mais  avant  de  se  lamenter  sur  le  climat  moral 
(ou,  si  l’on  préfère,  la  démoralisation,  ou  même  l’amoralisme)  du  milieu 
que  nous  présente  cette  œuvre  comme  sur  un  état  de  choses  unique  et  qui 
incite  à  désespérer  de  cette  génération,  il  faut  se  demander  si  ce  mal  du 
siècle  qui  sourd  derrière  1’  “ennui”  (le  mot,  on  l’a  noté,  revient  souvent 

^  Cf.  Thiébaut  et  surtout  Picon  (op.  cit.).  Il  n’est  pas  sans  intérêt  de  citer  le  témoi¬ 
gnage  de  Françoise  Sagan  elle-même:  “J’admire  le  talent  de  beaucoup  (d’écrivains), 
mais  il  en  est  un  seul  qui  ne  m’a  pas  trompée:  c’est  Sartre.  Ses  personnages  sont  ce 
qu’ils  font:  ils  forment  leur  statue  à  mesure  qu’ils  vivent.  La  statue  est  en  sable, 
peut-être,  mais  ça  n’a  pas  d’importance.  L’essentiel  est  de  la  faire.”  {Nouv.  Lit., 
17-10-57);  et  aussi:  “Il  y  a  un  livre  que  j’ai  beaucoup  aimé,  L’Age  de  raison  de  Sartre. 
Des  gens  qui  vivent  à  Paris,  et  tout  s’enchevêtre,  comme  ça.  Je  n’y  ai  pas  du  tout 
pensé  en  écrivant  mon  livre  {Dans  un  mois,  dans  un  an),  mais  c’est  un  peu  le  genre 
de  schéma  que  je  voulais  faire.  ...  Je  m’en  rends  compte  maintenant.  La  même 
coupe.  J’ai  toujours  été  très  impressionnée  par  ce  livre.  Il  y  a  une  technique.”  {L’Ex¬ 
press,  13-9-57).  Au  reste  il  n’était  pas  nécessaire  de  connaître  cette  déclaration  de 
Françoise  Sagan  pour  songer,  dès  la  première  page^de  son  troisième  roman,  non  pas 
tant  à  la  “technique”  qu’au  climat  moral  de  L’Age  de  raison. 
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SOUS  la  plume  de  Françoise  Sagan)  ou  le  désenchantement  de  cette  jeunesse 
est  particulier  à  notre  époque.  Dans  ses  “Réflexions  sur  Mlle  Sagan,” 
Emmanuel  Berl  rappelle  avec  raison  que  “la  jeunesse  a  toujours  été  triste 
— depuis  Werther.  Elle  a  de  grandes  espérances,  et  donc  de  grandes  décep¬ 
tions.  Elle  est  proche  de  l’enfance,  déjà  perdue,  qu’elle  ne  retrouve  pas” 
(Table  Ronde,  mai  ’56).  La  lucidité  désabusée  des  personnages  de  Françoise 
Sagan  n’est  certes  pas  un  phénomène  nouveau.  Et  ce  n’est  pas  seulement 
“une  certaine  jeunesse”  que  l’on  trouve  dans  ces  romans— c’est  aussi 
souvent  la  jeunesse  éternelle.  Robert  Kemp  l’a  senti,  qui,  tout  en  regrettant 
de  ne  pas  y  rencontrer  “toutes  les  variétés  de  la  jeunesse  contemporaine,”® 
admire  en  la  jeune  romancière  “la  tendre  infirmière  des  souffrants  de  la 
jeunesse  et  de  l’amour,  l’incomparable  témoin  des  misères  adolescentes” 
(Nouv.  Lit.,  6-9-57). 

On  s’est  effarouché  du  cynisme  et  de  la  cruauté  de  Cécile,  jeune  fille  de 
dix-sept  ans.  Or  ces  caractéristiques  ne  sont-elles  pas  précisément  de  son 
âge?  On  peut  croire  que  cette  adolescente  se  transformera  un  jour  (et 
les  premiers  symptômes  de  cette  maturation  apparaissent  aux  dernières 
pages  du  roman).  Quant  à  ce  ton  d’impudeur  éhontée  et  de  franchise  presque 
insolente  caractéristique  de  Bonjour  tristesse,  est-il  vraiment  si  révolu¬ 
tionnaire?  Afin  de  s’attaquer  à  un  mythe  ridicule,  certains  critiques  ont 
affirmé  que  Françoise  Sagan  se  complaisait  dans  un  conformisme  nouveau 
— ou  plutôt,  un  conformisme  qui  n’est  pas  si  nouveau!®  La  remarque  est 
juste  et  ce  n’est  pas  là  simple  paradoxe.  Car  il  faut  admettre  que  “la  jeune 
fille  libérée  de  tous  préjugés”  et  qui  prétend  tracer  sa  voie  en  dehors  de 
tous  les  conformismes  et  des  normes  traditionnelles,  n’a  pas  été  inventée  par 
Mlle  Sagan. 

Il  faut  rappeler  d’autre  part  que  l’amoralisme  ne  comporte  pas  forcément 
une  absence  d’exigences.  Car  précisément  l’adolescent  qui  est  en  révolte  et 
qui  se  croit  au-dessus  de  la  morale,  fait  souvent  preuve — non  pas  envers  les 
autres,  mais  envers  lui-même — d’exigences  très  réelles.  Gardons-nous  de 
confondre  une  héroïne  de  Françoise  Sagan  avec  un  rôle  joué  par  Brigitte 
Bardot  (la  méprise  est  malheureusement  fréquente!).  Lorsque  Françoise 
Sagan  déclare  que  ce  qui  compte  le  plus  pour  elle,  c’est  “une  certaine  probité 
intellectuelle  vis-à-vis  de  moi-même,”  lorsqu’elle  dit  qu’elle  aime  tel  de  ses 
personnages  parce  qu’  “il  ne  triche  pas”  (Nouv.  Lit.,  17-10-57 ;  L’Express, 
13-9-57),  on  se  trouve  devant  une  de  ces  exigences  propres  à  la  jeunesse. 

6  II  est  vrai  que  Françoise  Sagan  ne  peint  pas  “toutes  les  variétés  de  la  jeunesse 
contemporaine”.  Rappelons  toutefois  qu’elle  n’a  pas  entrepris  une  enquête  sur  la 
jeunesse  française.  Pourquoi  lui  demander  de  nous  apporter  un  document  de  re¬ 
portage? 

«  Cf.  Berl  et  de  Fallois  (op.  cz7.),  Thierry  Maulnier  (Fig.  Lit.,  26-5-56),  A.  Kerhorre 
(Esprit,  mai  56). 
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Et  de  tels  propos,  qui  rappellent  le  ton  de  ses  romans,  nous  font  com¬ 
prendre  ce  qui  a  apporté  à  Françoise  Sagan  la  sympathie  de  bien  des  lec¬ 
teurs,  jeunes  gens  aussi  bien  que  septuagénaires  tels  Mauriac. 

Quant  au  pessimisme  des  personnages  de  Françoise  Sagan,  devrait-il 
mettre  en  émoi  les  bonnes  âmes?  Si  l’on  songe  aux  bouleversements  que  la 
génération  née  dans  les  années  30  a  connus,  aux  tristes  exemples  de  sagesse 
et  de  moralité  qu’elle  a  reçus  de  ses  aînés,  doit-on  s’étonner  de  son  regard 
désabusé,  de  sa  révolte  contre  l’éthique  officielle  dans  un  monde  sans  dieu 
et  sans  idéal?  L’œuvre  de  Françoise  Sagan  appartient  à  l’époque  par  le 
désespoir  et  l’angoisse  qu’elle  exprime.  “Cette  angoisse,  explique  la  jeune 
femme,  est  celle  de  tout  être  humain.  On  naît,  on  meurt.  C’est  effrayant, 
non?”  (Nouv.  Lit.,  op.  cit.).  La  génération  de  Sagan  n’a  pas  lu  impunément 
les  œuvres  de  Sartre  et  de  Camus.  Les  personnages  de  Dans  un  mois,  dans 
un  an,  lamentables  loques  qui  acceptent  de  croupir  dans  le  marasme  et  qui 
semblent  incapables  de  réaction,  sont  aussi  méprisables  que  misérables. 
Mais  il  ne  faudrait  pas  croire  que  l’auteur  les  admire,  qu’elle  justifie  leur 
apathie  ou  qu’elle  se  satisfait  de  cet  “affreux  gâchis”  dont  ils  parlent.  Il 
n’est  pas  impossible  que,  forts  d’une  lucidité  courageuse,  certains  d’entre 
eux  entendent  un  jour  le  cri  jeté  par  Oreste,  le  héros  des  Mouches  de  Sartre: 
“La  vie  humaine  commence  de  l’autre  côté  du  désespoir.”  Françoise  Sagan 
n’en  est  pas  encore  là.  Mais  elle  n’a  pas  dit  son  dernier  mot  et  nous  serions 
fort  étonnés  que  ses  héros  ne  cessent  pas  un  jour  de  s’ausculter  vainement. 
Leur  lucidité  sans  illusions  et  sans  complaisance  aussi  bien  qu’  “une  certaine 
probité  intellectuelle  vis-à-vis  de  (soi) -même”  devraient  pouvoir  leur 
ouvrir  un  autre  destin. 

Au  contraire  d’un  Flaubert,  Françoise  Sagan  ne  se  plaint  pas  de  voir  ses 
romans  jouir  d’un  succès  de  scandale.  Elle  paraît  s’en  amuser  et  ne  songe 
pas,  comme  le  solitaire  de  Croisset,  à  les  retirer  du  commerce!  Lorsqu’on 
lui  parlait  à  ses  débuts  des  réserves  d’ordre  moral  que  François  Mauriac 
avait  formulées  au  sujet  de  Bonjour  tristesse,  elle  se  contentait  de  remarquer 
en  souriant:  “C’est  une  excellente  affaire:  vous  pensez  bien  que  les  500.000 
lecteurs  de  Mauriac  s’empresseront  de  lire  un  livre  aussi  ‘scandaleux’  que 
le  mien”  (cité  dans  16-6-54).  Cela  n’empêche  pas  que  lorsqu’elle  pub¬ 
lia  son  deuxième  roman,  elle  écrivit  dans  un  article  où  l’on  sentait  une 
certaine  amertume  (chose  rare  chez  elle)  et  qui  était  adressé  “au  jeune 
écrivain  qui  a  réussi”:  “Vous  allez  devenir  un  objet.  Des  inconnus  vous 
traiteront  comme  un  objet,  si  c’est  leur  métier;  et  si  ce  n’est  pas  leur  métier, 
comme  une  bête  curieuse”  {L'Express,  26-10-56).  Ceci  dit  assez  que 
Françoise  Sagan  ne  s’est  pas  complue  dans  le  succès  de  scandale  réservé 
à  ses  œuvres.  Nous  n’irons  pas  comparer  ses  romans  à  Madame  Bovary. 
Mais  Françoise  Sagan  n’est  pas  plus  responsable  que  Flaubert  de  l’intérêt 
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extra  littéraire  qui  lui  valut  tant  de  lecteurs.  Elle  a  bénéficié  du  mythe 
Sagan,  elle  ne  l’a  pas  créé.  La  curiosité  du  public  est  insatiable,  mais  les 
idoles  ne  sont  pas  rares.  Aussi  est-il  permis  d’espérer  que  l’on  oubliera 
bientôt  le  phénomène  Sagan  et  que  le  jeune  auteur  cessera  alors  “d’être  ce 
‘quelque  chose’  que  l’on  a  fait  d’eUe  pour  devenir  ce  ‘quelqu’un’  qu’elle 
mérite”  (Paul  Vialar,  Arts,  4-9-57). 

Bryn  Ma'v\ti  College 


Albert  Camus  et  la  classe  ouvrière 

par  Pierre  Aubery 

SOUCI  QUE  MANIFESTENT  en  France  tous  ceux  qui  tiennent 
une  plume,  qu’ils  soient  journalistes,  romanciers  ou  philosophes,  de  s’adres¬ 
ser  au  peuple,  de  délivrer  un  message,  de  peser  de  tout  leur  poids  sur  les 
destinées  politiques  et  sociales  du  pays,  semble  parfois  amuser  les  pro¬ 
fesseurs  et  les  érudits  américains.  Cette  attitude  si  fréquente  chez  nos 
écrivains,  n’est  cependant  pas  nouvelle.  Elle  s’observe  dans  les  lettres 
françaises  sinon  depuis  la  révolution  de  1789  du  moins  depuis  le  début  de 
l’ère  industrielle  et  de  l’instruction  obligatoire.  Dans  ce  domaine,  comme 
dans  plusieurs  autres,  Victor  Hugo  fait  figure  de  précurseur  et  les  dix 
volumes  des  Misérables  (1862)  sont  peut-être  le  premier  exemple  d’un 
roman  social  vraiment  populaire.  Les  aspirations  et  les  idéaux  du  peuple 
s’y  reflètent  et  le  peuple  lui-même  y  apparaît  comme  un  nouveau  messie. 

Les  écrivains  réalistes,  qui  faisaient  leurs  débuts  au  cours  de  ces  mêmes 
années  du  Second  Empire,  ont  placé  également  dans  des  milieux  populaires 
l’action  de  leurs  romans.  Ils  étaient  persuadés  de  trouver  là,  la  seule  vérité 
digne  de  foi,  “dans  l’homme  social  le  seul  sujet  digne  d’intérêt,  dans  le 
peuple  lui-même,  le  seul  pubhc  digne  des  plus  hautes  conceptions  de  l’art” 
(Edouard  Maynial,  Le  Réalisme,  Crès,  1931,  p.  9).  Leurs  successeurs  les 
ont  imités  sur  ce  point.  Aujourd’hui  même,  quoique  se  plaisant  souvent  à 
s’envelopper  d’orgueilleuses  ténèbres  la  “littérature  engagée”  se  fait  elle 
aussi  une  idée  très  haute  de  sa  fonction  sociale.  Sartre  lui-même  considère 
son  théâtre  comme  un  moyen  d’exercer  une  action  directe  sur  l’opinion  de 
son  temps  (v.  Nekrassov). 

Le  lecteur  américain  n’apprendra  peut-être  pas  sans  quelque  surprise  que 
l’écrivain  contemporain  qui  tient  le  plus  à  toucher  un  public  populaire  et 
qui  est  effectivement  le  plus  proche  des  militants  ouvriers  n’est  autre  que 
le  Prix  Nobel  1957,  Albert  Camus. 

Au  sein  de  la  classe  ouvrière  française,  le  Livre  constitue  l’une  des  corpo¬ 
rations  les  mieux  organisées  au  point  de  vue  syndical.  La  conscience  de 
classe  et  le  niveau  de  culture  élevé  qu’on  y  rencontre  incitent  souvent  à 
chercher  dans  ce  milieu  l’élite  des  travailleurs.  De  plus  l’activité  profession¬ 
nelle  des  ouvriers  du  livre,  qui  les  appelle  à  fabriquer  les  éléments  matériels 
des  œuvres  écrites,  les  rapproche  souvent  de  ceux  qui  les  conçoivent. 

Au  mois  de  novembre  1957,  lors  de  l’assemblée  générale  du  syndicat  du 
hvre,  section  des  correcteurs  parisiens,  le  président  de  séance  donna  lecture 
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de  la  lettre  d’un  syndiqué.  Celui-ci  proposait  de  voter  “rme  motion  adres¬ 
sant  des  félicitations  à  l’auteur  de  V Homme  révolté,  le  penseur  le  plus  lucide 
et  le  plus  honnête  de  notre  temps.” 

La  motion  fut  adoptée  et,  quelques  semaines  plus  tard,  Albert  Camus  en 
personne  venait  s’entretenir  avec  les  ouvriers  correcteurs  des  rapports  de 
l’écrivains  avec  la  classe  ouvrière. 

Pourquoi  donc  ces  ouvriers  parisiens  dont  l’esprit  de  classe  ne  va  pas 
sans  quelques  particularisme  ni  sans  quelque  méfiance  à  l’égard  des  “élites,” 
intellectuelles  ou  autres,  faisaient-ils  ainsi  exception  pour  le  nouveau  Prix 
Nobel,  au  point  de  le  considérer  presque  comme  l’un  des  leurs?  C’est  que, 
d’abord.  Camus  n’est  pas  un  bourgeois.  Son  enfance  dans  un  humble 
milieu,  parmi  les  plus  pauvres  des  ouvriers,  les  ouvriers  algériens,  représente 
pour  les  prolétaires  une  garantie.  Il  connaît  leurs  problèmes,  leurs  façons 
de  penser  et  il  ne  peut  avoir  à  leur  égard  le  mépris  sommaire  des  gens 
comme  U  faut  qui  jugent  leurs  semblables  à  la  coupe  de  leurs  vêtements 
ou  à  leur  façon  de  tenir  une  tasse  de  thé.  Ses  fortes  études,  poursuivies 
dans  des  conditions  difficiles,  ü  fut  tour  à  tour  vendeur  d’accessoires  d’auto¬ 
mobiles,  météorologue,  employé  chez  un  courtier  maritime  puis  à  la  Pré¬ 
fecture,  contribuent  également  à  le  rendre  sympathique.  La  philosophie 
même  n’a  pas  réussi  à  le  gâter  et,  malgré  sa  licence,  son  mémoire  de  di¬ 
plôme  sur  Saint  Augustin  et  Plotin,  il  n’a  pas  cessé  d’écrire  une  langue 
simple  qui  demeure  toujours  compréhensible. 

Avant  de  devenir  un  sujet  d’étude,  l’œuvre  de  Camus  a  été  pour  beaucoup 
d’ouvriers,  dont  nous  étions,  un  réconfort  et  ime  invitation  à  réfléchir  sur 
notre  temps. 

Par  ailleurs,  sa  jeunesse,  ses  succès  d’écrivain,  d’auteur  dramatique,  lui 
donnaient  à  nos  yeux  la  même  sorte  de  prestige  que  celui  dont  naguère  un 
Barrés  ou  un  Gide  étaient  auréolés.  Mais  cette  fois  la  réussite  éclatante 
dont  Camus  nous  offrait  le  spectacle  n’était  pas  le  produit  des  longs  loisirs 
d’une  adolescence  bourgeoise  choyée  et  libérée  de  tous  soucis.  Camus  avait 
connu  pour  de  bon  la  dure  servitude  du  travail  salarie,  avec  ses  longues 
heures,  ses  tâches  abrutissantes  qui  vous  laissent  l’esprit  vide  et  le  corps 
moulu.  Il  s’était  affirmé  par  la  force  seule  d’une  remarquable  intelligence 
servie  par  un  talent  généreux. 

L’exemple  de  Camus  était,  au  lendemain  de  la  guerre,  un  encourage¬ 
ment  et  un  espoir  pour  tous  ceux  qui  attendaient  de  la  Libération  la  destruc¬ 
tion  des  barrières  sociales  qui,  en  France,  rendent  si  difficile  1  accès  du 
monde  de  la  culture  et  en  particulier  de  la  culture  universitaire,  aux  ouvriers 
et  à  leurs  enfants.  Camus  lui,  avait  su  se  dégager,  se  libérer  des  plus  dures 
contraintes  qui  “aliènent”  le  prolétaire,  l’empêchent  de  se  développer,  de 
s’épanouir  au  moyen  de  quelque  activité  créatrice.  Mais,  différent  en  cela 
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des  parvenus,  Camus  ne  s’était  pas  désolidarisé,  le  succès  venu,  du  milieu 
dont  il  était  issu.  Bien  loin  de  dénoncer  le  matérialisme  et  la  bêtise  populaire, 
comme  tant  d’autres,  il  réclamait  pour  tous  cette  liberté  qu’il  avait  su 
conquérir.  Dans  sa  préface  aux  Œuvres  complètes  de  Roger  Martin  du  Gard 
(Pléiade,  1955,  p.  XI),  il  écrivait:  “Celui  qui  fait  du  travail  libre  sa  raison 
et  sa  joie  peut  finalement  supporter  toutes  les  humiliations,  sauf  celles 
qu’on  inflige  justement  au  travail,  de  même  qu’il  peut  recevoir  tous  les 
privilèges,  sauf  ceux  qui  le  séparent  par  la  liberté,  du  travail  enchaîné.” 

Les  origines  de  Camus,  les  attitudes  qu’il  a  eu  le  courage  de  prendre 
expliquent  dans  une  certaine  mesure,  la  situation  exceptionnelle  qu’il  oc¬ 
cupe  dans  le  monde  des  lettres.  Il  n’appartient  à  aucun  parti,  à  aucune 
chapelle  et  pourtant  nul  ne  lui  refuse  une  certaine  considération  nuancée  de 
respect  et  d’estime.  Chacun  semble  admettre  implicitement  ce  que  disait 
un  ouvrier  du  hvre  en  présentant  Camus  à  ses  camarades:  '*Un  fait  est  sim¬ 
ple:  nous  sommes  en  présence  d’un  des  rares  écrivains  qui  n’acceptent  pas 
de  se  laisser  corrompre.” 

Ses  seuls  adversaires  déterminés  on  les  trouve  comme  il  est  de  règle, 
parmi  ses  anciens  amis.  Mais  ne  peut-on  pas  découvrir  un  conflit  de  tem¬ 
pérament  et  de  caractère  plutôt  que  de  profondes  divergences  idéologiques 
à  l’origine  par  exemple  de  la  rupture  entre  Sartre  et  Camus  à  la  suite  de 
la  publication  de  VHomme  révolté  (v.  Les  Temps  Modernes,  Août  1952  p 
317  à  383)? 

Sartre,  après  tout,  demeure  un  bourgeois  et,  qui  pis  est,  il  faut  bien  le 
dire,  malgré  les  prestiges  et  les  séductions  de  son  étincelante  rhétorique,  un 
bourgeois  autoritaire,  dogmatique.  L’étrange  attirance,  que  le  parti  com¬ 
muniste  a  longtemps  exercée  sur  lui,  ne  s’expliquerait-elle  pas  par  un 
complexe  de  César  mal  liquidé?  Sartre  n’a-t-il  pas  longtemps  cru  voir  dans 
le  Parti  un  magnifique  instrument  de  violence  et  de  puissance  dont  il  aurait 
voulu  pouvoir  jouer?  Or,  pour  Sartre,  il  n’y  a  guère  de  doute  que  les  diri¬ 
geants  du  parti  communiste  français  soient  les  seuls  qui  pourraient  et  qui 
sauraient  utiliser  la  force  redoutable  du  prolétariat  à  des  fins  révolution¬ 
naires. 

Il  en  va  tout  autrement  avec  Albert  Camus.  Lui  ne  voit  pas  la  classe 
ouvrière  à  travers  les  schémas  et  les  cadres  marxistes.  Il  ne  voit  surtout  pas 
en  elle  un  instrument,  un  moyen.  Il  a  dit  et  répété  son  admiration  pour  la 
tradition  révolutionnaire  de  la  première  internationale  et  du  mouvement 
bakouniniste,  tradition  encore  vivante  dans  les  milieux  syndicalistes 
révolutionnaires.  Celle-ci,  plutôt  que  de  constituer  un  pesant  “appareil” 
centralisé,  capable  de  jouer  un  rôle  sur  la  scène  politique  nationale  et 
internationale,  se  soucie  surtout  de  former  des  élites  de  direction  à  l’in¬ 
térieur  de  la  classe  ouvrière  elle-même. 

Pour  l’ouvrier  réel,  qui  ne  ressemble  pas  souvent  au  “prolétaire”  des 
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manuels  marxistes,  l’important  en  effet  n’est  pas  seulement  la  couleur  de 
la  majorité  au  pouvoir  ou  même  la  forme  du  gouvernement.  Pour  le  salarié, 
soumis  à  la  loi  du  travail,  trop  souvent  abandonné  à  l’arbitraire  patronal, 
l’important  demeure  de  trouver  au  sein  de  l’entreprise  l’appui  d’un  noyau 
de  syndicalistes,  actifs  et  bien  préparés,  capables  de  faire  respecter  les 
lois  sociales,  capables  aussi  de  conduire  avec  compétence  et  autorité  la 
négociation  de  contrats  collectifs.  Mais  pour  atteindre  ces  objectifs  très 
pratiques  il  faut  d’abord,  comme  le  rappelait  Camus  aux  correcteurs 
parisiens  “faire  des  hommes  par  le  syndicat.” 

Dans  V Homme  révolté  Albert  Camus  expliquait  comment  l’équilibre  entre 
l’individu  et  la  collectivité  se  trouvait  réalisé  par  la  pratique  du  syndi¬ 
calisme  révolutionnaire  qui,  “en  un  siècle,  a  prodigieusement  amélioré  la 
condition  ouvrière  depuis  la  journée  de  seize  heures  jusqu’à  la  semaine  de 
quarante  heures.”  Il  montrait  également  pourquoi  de  tels  résultats  ont  pu 
être  obtenus: 

.  .  .  le  syndicalisme  partait  de  la  base  concrète,  la  profession,  qui  est  à  l’ordre 
économique  ce  que  la  commune  est  à  l’ordre  politique,  la  cellule  vivante  sur 
laquelle  l’organisme  s’édifie,  tandis  que  la  révolution  césarienne  part  de  la 
doctrine  et  y  fait  entrer  de  force  le  réel.  Le  syndicalisme,  comme  la  commune, 
est  la  négation  au  profit  du  réel,  du  centralisme  bureaucratique  et  abstrait.  La 
révolution  du  XX^  siècle,  au  contraire,  prétend  s’appuyer  sur  l’économie, 
mais  elle  est  d’abord  une  politique  et  une  idéologie.  Elle  ne  peut,  par  fonction, 
éviter  la  terreur  et  la  violence  faite  au  réel.  Malgré  ses  prétentions,  elle  part  de 
l’absolu  pour  modeler  la  réalité.  La  révolte,  inversement,  s’appuie  sur  le  réel 
pour  s’acheminer  dans  un  combat  perpétuel  vers  la  vérité.  La  première  tente  de 
s’accomplir  de  haut  en  bas,  la  seconde  de  bas  en  haut.  Loin  d’être  un  roman¬ 
tisme,  la  révolte,  au  contraire,  prend  le  parti  du  vrai  réalisme.  Si  elle  veut  une 
révolution,  elle  la  veut  en  faveur  de  la  vie,  non  contre  elle.  C’est  pourquoi  elle 
s’appuie  d’abord  sur  les  réalités  les  plus  concrètes,  la  profession,  le  village,  où 
transparaissent  l’être,  le  cœur  vivant  des  choses  et  des  hommes.  La  politique, 
pour  elle,  doit  se  soumettre  à  ces  vérités.  Pour  finir,  lorsqu’elle  fait  avancer 
l’histoire  et  soulage  la  douleur  des  hommes,  elle  le  fait  sans  terreur,  sinon  sans 
violence,  et  dans  les  conditions  politiques  les  plus  différentes,  (p.  368) 

Cette  longue  citation  résume  en  fait  l’essentiel  de  la  pensée  politique  et 
sociale  de  Camus  qui  cherche  son  inspiration  en  ces  matières  plutôt  du 
côté  des  sociétés  Scandinaves  ou  anglo-saxonnes  que  du  côté  soviétique. 
L’un  des  thèmes  majeurs  de  la  pensée  de  Camus  y  transparaît  également: 
le  dégoût  de  la  terreur.  Comme  Camus  l’écrit  dans  VHomme  révolté:  L  action 
révoltée  authentique  ne  consentira  à  s’armer  que  pour  des  mstitutions  qm 
limitent  la  violence,  non  pour  celles  qui  la  codifient.  Une  révolution  ne 
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vaut  la  peine  qu’on  meure  pour  elle  que  si  elle  assure  sans  délai  la  sup¬ 
pression  de  la  peine  de  mort .  .  (p.  361). 

On  peut  cependant  se  demander  s’il  n’entre  pas  une  part  d’Ulusion,  voire 
quelque  méprise,  à  donner  en  exemple  les  réalisations  Scandinaves  ou  anglo- 
saxonnes  aux  syndicalistes  français.  Albert  Camus  n’ignore  pourtant  pas 
de  quel  conformisme  étouffant,  de  quelle  discipline  de  tous  les  instants,  de 
quelle  existence  sans  chaleur  ni  enthousiasme,  les  ouvriers  de  ces  fades 
sociétés  nordiques  doivent  payer  leurs  salles  de  bains  et  leurs  hauts  salaires. 

Dans  les  Justes,  Camus  a  tenté  de  porter  à  la  scène  le  conflit  entre  la 
révolte  et  la  révolution  dont  les  imphcations  l’obsèdent.  Nous  y  voyons 
retracé  en  effet  un  épisode  des  luttes  révolutionnaires  qui  agitèrent  le 
monde  en  1905.  La  scène  des  Justes  est  en  Russie.  Mais  les  questions  que 
se  posent  les  protagonistes  de  l’action  sont  de  celles  qui  préoccupent  tous 
les  militants. 

D’abord,  qu’est-ce  qu’un  vrai  révolutionnaire?  Celui  qui  est  prêt  à  tout 
accomplir  pour  le  triomphe  de  la  cause?  Celui  qui  aime  la  justice  plus  que 
la  vie,  comme  Stepan?  Ou  celui  qui  n’accepte  de  tuer  que  “pour  bâtir  un 
monde  où  plus  jamais  personne  ne  tuera”  comme  Kahayev? 

La  révolution,  pour  un  Kaliayev,  c’est  la  tentative  d’instaurer  enfin  sur  la 
terre  le  règne  de  l’amour  au  heu  de  celui  de  la  concurrence,  de  la  ruse,  de  la 
violence  qui  y  prévalent.  “Mais  moi,  j’aime  ceux  qui  vivent  aujourd’hui  sur 
la  même  terre  que  moi,  et  c’est  eux  que  je  salue”  s’écrie-t-il.  “C’est  pour  eux 
que  je  lutte  et  que  je  consens  à  mourir.  Et  pour  une  cité  lointaine,  dont  je 
ne  suis  pas  sûr,  je  n’irai  pas  frapper  le  visage  de  mes  frères.  Je  n’irai  pas 
ajouter  à  l’injustice  vivante  pour  une  justice  morte”  (p.  77). 

Kaliayev  ne  se  laisse  pas  aveugler  à  ce  point  par  le  messianisme  révolu¬ 
tionnaire  que  la  grandeur  du  but  visé  lui  fasse  négliger  la  cruauté  des  moyens 
qu’il  requiert.  Son  enthousiasme  révolutionnaire  ne  lui  fait  pas  perdre  de 
vue  que  tout  homme,  fût-il  un  adversaire,  voire  un  ennemi,  demeure  son 
prochain,  son  égal.  Et  précisément  ce  qu’il  reproche  le  plus  aux  oppresseurs 
du  peuple  “c’est  de  forcer  au  crime  celui  qui  n’est  pas  fait  pour  lui”  (Ibid., 
p.  147).  Si  la  révolution  n’entraîne  dans  son  siUage  que  la  mort,  pour  ses 
fidèles  comme  pour  ses  adversaires,  n’est-ce  pas  le  signe  qu’elle  s’égare, 
qu  elle  n  est  plus  sur  la  bonne  voie?  Comme  le  dit  Dora,  l’amie  de  Kaliayev 
“la  bonne  voie  est  celle  qui  mène  à  la  vie,  au  soleil.  On  ne  peut  avoir  froid 
sans  cesse”  (Ibid.,  p.  165). 

Pour  le  révolutionnaire,  sa  propre  mort  n’est  qu’une  justification  très 
provisoire.  Elle  lui  permet  de  tuer  sans  devenir  pour  cela  criminel.  Mais  elle 
met  en  cause  le  destin  de  la  révolution  triomphante  et  présage  son  échec  si, 
comme  Camus  le  souhaitait  dans  VHomme  révolté,  elle  n’abolit  pas  la  peine 
de  mort  dès  qu’elle  a  conquis  le  pouvoir. 

Le  souci  d’Albert  Camus  de  réintroduire  la  morale  dans  la  politique  cor- 
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respond  très  exactement  à  une  certaine  forme  de  sensibilité  ouvrière  fort 
répandue  en  France.  Le  travailleur  salarié,  si  l’on  nous  permet  de  tenter  d’en 
donner  ici  une  définition,  s’oppose  au  commerçant,  au  chef  d’entreprise,  aux 
patrons,  en  cela  qu’il  apprécie  l’égalité  plutôt  que  le  prestige,  la  justice 
plutôt  que  la  puissance. 

Cette  sensibilité  ouvrière,  qui  souvent  ne  va  pas  sans  quelque  senti¬ 
mentalité,  n’exclut  cependant  pas  le  recours  à  la  violence.  Mais  acculés  à 
l’action  brutale  qu’est  la  grève,  par  exemple,  les  ouvriers  gardent  le  même 
ressentiment  à  l’égard  de  l’employeur  intransigeant  qui  les  a  poussés  à  cette 
extrémité  que  les  révolutionnaires  des  Justes  manifestent  aux  tyrans  russes 
qui  les  incitaient  à  l’attentat,  au  crime.  Albert  Camus  a  très  délicatement 
évoqué  la  conscience  malheureuse  des  ouvriers  après  une  grève  perdue  dans 
“Les  Muets,”  courte  nouvelle  qui  figure  dans  VExil  et  le  royaume.  Au  cours 
de  l’entretien  dont  nous  parlions  plus  haut.  Camus  confiait  aux  correcteurs 
parisiens  qu’il  avait  tenté  là  d’exprimer,  dans  un  langage  communicable,  les 
effets  d’une  grève. 

“Les  Muets,”  ce  sont  les  ouvriers  d’une  tonnellerie  algéroise  qui  viennent 
de  reprendre  le  travail  près  l’échec  d’une  action  revendicative.  La  ton¬ 
nellerie  ne  va  pas  fort.  Le  syndicat  n’a  soutenu  qu’à  regret  ce  mouvement 
isolé.  Aussi  les  ouvriers  doivent-ils  se  remettre  à  l’ouvrage  sans  avoir  obtenu 
l’augmentation  de  salaire  qu’ils  demandaient.  Un  mot  malheureux  du  patron 
les  avait  contraint  de  rompre  les  négociations  et  de  déclencher  la  grève  qu’Us 
ne  souhaitaient  pourtant  pas.  Cette  lutte  ouverte  a  gâché  l’atmosphère 
de  camaraderie  qui  régnait  auparavant  dans  l’atelier.  Le  patron  n’était  pas 
un  mauvais  bougre.  Mais  il  s’était  buté.  Il  leur  avait  fait  sentir  qu  il  n  ac¬ 
ceptait  la  discussion  que  par  bonté  d’âme,  puisque,  après  tout,  il  était  le 
maître,  et  qu’il  les  faisait  vivre. 

A  la  reprise  du  travail,  en  manière  de  représaille,  les  ouvriers  décident  de 
ne  plus  lui  adresser  la  parole.  Cela  ne  va  pas  sans  quelques  froissements 
d’amour-propre  ni  quelque  irritation  de  part  et  d’autre.  La  gene  qui  s  est 
établie  entre  les  deux  partis  en  présence  croît  brusquement  lorsque  la  petite 
fille  du  patron,  frappée  d’ime  attaque,  est  emmenée  d’urgence  à  l’hôpital. 
Les  ouvriers  sont  émus  mais,  lorsque  le  patron  revient  dans  1  atelier,  au 
moment  de  la  sortie,  personne  ne  répond  à  son  bonsoir. 

Yvars,  l’ouvrier  à  travers  la  conscience  de  qui  l’auteur  nous  a  fait  revivre 
toute  cette  histoire,  rentre  chez  lui  mélancolique  et  insatisfait.  Il  se  console 
en  se  disant  qu’après  tout  c’est  l’entêtement  du  patron  qui  se  trouve  à 
l’origine  de  cet  irritant  conflit. 

Camus,  encore  une  fois,  a  posé  dans  cette  très  simple  nouvelle  la  question 
des  droits  du  cœur  et  du  sentiment  dans  les  rapports  sociaux.  Le  profit  n’est 
pas  tout.  Au  nom  de  quoi  devrait-on  y  sacrifier  notre  dignité,  tout  ce  qm 
donne  chaleur  et  saveur  à  nos  relations  avec  les  autres?  Les  conflits  entre  le 
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capital  et  le  travail,  entre  dirigeants  et  exécutants  ne  sont  pas  simples.  Ils 
mettent  en  cause  des  hommes,  des  semblables.  Tout  en  nous  faisant  toucher 
du  doigt  l’absurdité  de  certaines  simplifications  marxistes.  Camus  nous 
fait  réfléchir  à  l’inhumanité  profonde  d’un  système  économique  qui  rend 
inévitables  tant  de  heurts  inutiles  et  douleureux. 

Il  y  a  beaucoup  d’art  dans  la  façon  dont  Albert  Camus  conduit  ce  rapide 
récit  d’un  incident  somme  toute  banal  de  la  vie  ouvrière.  Il  nous  fait  com¬ 
prendre,  en  nous  décrivant  les  gestes  et  les  réflexions  à  peine  ébauchées 
d’Yvars,  que  l’ancien  de  l’atelier  pense  moins  avec  des  mots  clairement 
formulés  dans  son  esprit  qu’avec  tout  son  corps.  L’insatisfaction  et  le  res¬ 
sentiment  d’Yvars  durcissent  ses  muscles,  s’irradient  en  courbatures.  C’est 
sa  fatigue,  sa  lassitude  toutes  physiques,  qui  lui  disent  l’amertume  de  la 
condition  du  travailleur  manuel. 

Le  silence  d’Yvars  et  de  ses  comarades  devant  le  patron  représente  une 
tactique.  Mais  c’est  aussi  beaucoup  plus.  Il  traduit  le  dépit,  l’impuissance  à 
exprimer  l’essentiel.  Dans  un  dialogue  entre  ouvriers  et  patron,  le  patron  a 
toujours  le  dernier  mot.  Non  pas  seulement,  d’ailleurs,  parce  qu’il  dispose  de 
moyens  de  contrainte.  Son  éducation  et  l’exercice  de  ses  fonctions  lui  ont 
appris  à  manier  les  mots  et  les  idées  avec  tellement  plus  d’agilité  et  d’astuce 
que  ceux  qu’il  emploie!  Idées  et  mots  semblent  faits  à  son  usage,  taiUés  sur 
mesure  pour  justifier  son  point  de  vue.  Alors  qu’il  n’y  a  pas  de  mots,  pas 
d’idées  simples,  de  phrases  directes  pour  exprimer  ce  que  resentent  les 
ouvriers  livrés,  presque  sans  défense,  au  bon  vouloir  de  ceux  qui  leur  don¬ 
nent  du  travail.  Et  cela  est  particulièrement  vrai  dans  les  petites  entreprises 
encore  quasiment  artisanales  comme  celle  où  Camus  a  placé  l’action  de  son 
récit.  Le  silence  reste  la  seule  réponse  possible  à  l’humiliation  permanente 
qu’inflige  à  ceux  qui  la  connaissent  la  condition  salariée.  C’est  bien  ce  que 
souligne  Camus  lorsqu’il  écrit;  “la  colère  et  l’impuissance  font  parfois  si 
mal  qu’on  ne  peut  même  pas  crier”  (p.  91). 

L’intérêt  d’Albert  Camus  pour  les  problèmes  que  pose  la  lutte  des  classes 
ne  l’incite  pas  à  prendre  des  attitudes  condescendantes  à  l’égard  des  travail¬ 
leurs.  Il  concluait  son  entretien  avec  les  correcteurs  parisiens  par  une  pro¬ 
fession  de  foi  beaucoup  plus  modeste; 

Personnellement  je  refuse  énergiquement  d’etre  considéré  comme  un  guide  de  la 
classe  ouvrière.  C’est  un  honneur  que  je  décline.  J e  suis  toujours  dans  l’in¬ 
certitude  et  j’ai  constamment  besoin  d’être  éclairé.  Il  est  trop  facile  vraiment  de 
décider  d’un  cabinet  de  travail  ce  que  doit  faire  le  salarié.  Les  problèmes  se 
posent  pour  nous  tous.  Si  j’ai  été  communiste,  je  n’ai  jamais  été  marxiste. 
Certes,  le  marxisme  est  une  méthode  critique  des  mystifications  bourgeoises 
toujours  acceptable,  comme  est  acceptable  toute  pensée  ou  doctrine  féconde. 
Mais,  redoutons  le  schéma  marxiste,  sans  pour,  cela  tomber  dans  une  apologie 
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quelconque  du  capitalisme.  La  société  capitaliste  n'est  plus  ce  qu'elle  était  au 
XIX^  siècle.  Mais  peut-on  dire  de  la  société  qui  se  qualifie  de  socialiste  qu'elle 
répond  à  sa  définition  première?  Gardons  précieusement  l'acquis  de  l'une  et  de 
l'autre,  mais  refusons  les  mystifications. 

Le  désir  de  réconciliation  de  l’histoire  et  de  la  nature  qui  donne  naissance 
dans  l’œuvre  de  Camus  à  ce  qu’il  appelle  “la  pensée  de  Midi,”  le  relie 
à  la  tradition  de  1848,  le  situe  dans  la  postérité  de  Charles  Péguy  qui  en 
était  directement  issu,  plus  encore  sans  doute  que  dans  celle  de  Nietzsche. 

Dans  une  belle  page  de  son  livre  sur  Péguy,  Daniel  Halévy  évoque  en  ces 
termes  le  mouvement  de  pensée  dont  participait  l’animateur  des  Cahiers  de 
lu  Quinzaine: 

A  l'instant  où  commençait  cette  révolution  industrielle  qui  termine  l'ancienne 
histoire,  qui  sépare  tous  les  anciens  âges  de  notre  âge  incertain  et  dur,  à  cet 
instant  où  tous  les  Etats,  toutes  les  organisations  sociales  allaient  accroître  dans 
des  proportions  inouies  leur  pouvoir  sur  les  choses,  leur  efficacité  matérielle, 
très  précisément  à  cet  instant  si  grave,  les  Français  du  XVIIF  et  du  XIX^ 
siècle  se  souvinrent  de  l'humble  artisan  de  toutes  les  puissances,  l'homme;  et  ils 
firent  en  sorte  qu'il  ne  soit  pas  oublié.  Géomètres,  naturalistes,  physiciens,  ils 
avaient  inventé  les  nouvelles  techniques  et  ils  dirent  en  les  apportant  qu'ils 
n'avaient  pas  travaillé  pour  l'enrichissement,  le  vain  gonflement  des  Etats, 
des  corporations  anonymes,  mais  pour  le  relèvement,  l' ennoblissement  de 
l'homme:  pour  l'éducation  des  enfants,  la  guérison  des  vieillards,  la  culture  des 
âmes.  Toute  leur  propagande  exprime  ce  vœu  que  l'humanité  plus  puissante 
soit  aussi  plus  attentive  à  celle-même,  plus  soucieuse  de  ses  forces  gaspillées, 
plus  humaine  afin  d'être  plus  grande.  {Péguy  et  les  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine, 
Payot,  1919,  p.  134) 

Il  n’y  a  rien  là  dont  Camus  ne  puisse  à  juste  titre  se  réclamer  lui  aussi. 
Il  appartient  en  effet  à  ce  petit  groupe  d’écrivains  et  d’intellectuels  qui 
n’hésitent  pas  à  penser  à  contre  courant,  à  dénoncer  1  imposture  tragique 
que  constitue  le  soi-disant  réalisme  politique,  sanctionné  par  une  pseudo¬ 
science.  Celui-ci  nous  mènerait  tout  droit,  si  nous  n’y  prenions  garde,  à  la 
société  totalitaire,  à  l’étouffement  de  ce  qu’il  nous  reste  de  hberté  indi¬ 
viduelle,  au  morne  esclavage  des  camps  de  concentration  dont  trop  de 
peuples  ont  déjà  fait  la  douloureuse  expérience.  N’est-il  pas  à  l’honneur 
d’un  écrivain  de  consacrer  toutes  les  ressources  de  son  talent  à  la  dénoncia¬ 
tion  de  tels  dangers  et  de  le  mettre  au  service  d’un  humanisme  vraiment 
démocratique  parce  qu’il  vise  à  englober  tous  les  hommes  dans  la  com¬ 
munauté  d’esprits  qu’il  crée  et  non  plus  seulement  une  élite. 

Mount  Holyoke  College 


L’Art  du  portrait  dans  les  "Lettres  à  Sophie 
Volland’’ 

par  IS/lartine  Darmon  iS/leyer 

O  N  A  SOUVENT  REMARQUE  avec  quel  art  Diderot  critiquait 
les  tableaux  des  différents  Salons,  avec  quelle  exactitude  il  faisait  revivre 
les  personnages  peints  par  les  artistes  contemporains  et  avec  quelle  imagina¬ 
tion  il  recréait  pour  les  lecteurs  de  la  Correspondance  littéraire  de  Grimm 
les  scènes  dépeintes  dans  les  différentes  expositions.  Georges  May,  dans  les 
Quatre  Visages  de  Denis  Diderof  est  allé  encore  plus  loin.  Il  a  analysé  les 
rapports  entre  les  Salons  et  l’œuvre  romanesque  de  Diderot  et  construit 
une  théorie  selon  laquelle,  vers  1760,  Diderot  commença  à  employer  dans 
ses  œuvres  romanesques  les  techniques  qu’il  avait  développées  en  tant  que 
critique  d’art  et  ainsi  put  leur  donner  la  complexité  et  la  profondeur  qui 
différencient  une  œuvre  telle  que  Jacques  le  fataliste  par  exemple,  des 
Bijoux  indiscrets. 

Cette  théorie,  quoiqu ’intéressante,  présente  certaines  impossibilités 
chronologiques,  surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  la  Religieuse.  Il  est  en  effet 
difficile  de  croire  que  le  style  d’un  roman  écrit  pendant  1759  et  présentant 
un  ‘tableau”  aussi  célébré  que  celui  des  jeunes  religieuses  groupées  autour 
de  leur  mère  supérieure  ait  pu  être  influencé  et  enrichi  par  les  Salons  écrits 
à  cette  époque.  Nous  devrions  plutôt  dire  le  Salon,  puisque  seul  le  Salon  de 
1759  avait  été  écrit  ou  avant  ou  pendant  la  rédaction  de  la  Religieuse.  Et 
d’ailleurs  ce  Salon  de  1759  n’est  qu’un  commentaire  bref  et  plutôt  banal 
sur  des  tableaux.  Nous  n’y  trouvons  ni  descriptions  vivantes,  ni  recréations 
imaginatives  qui  puissent  être  comparées  au  “tableau”  des  rehgieuses.  Ce 
n’est  que  dans  le  Salon  de  1761  que  nous  trouvons  une  critique  de  “L’Ac¬ 
cordée  de  Village”  de  Greuze  qui  présente  les  qualités  de  style  déjà  évi¬ 
dentes  dans  la  Religieuse.  Ainsi  il  nous  est  difficile  d’accepter  la  rédaction 
des  Salons  comme  la  source  de  l’enrichissement  stylistique  de  Diderot. 
Il  faut  remonter  à  des  sources  plus  profondes.  Car  s’il  est  probable  qu’après 
1761,  l’expérience  acquise  en  tant  que  critique  d’art  s’est  ajoutée  aux 
qualités  innées  de  Diderot  pour  enrichir  son  œuvre  romanesque,  il  est 
certain  que  les  qualités  que  nous  avons  déjà  mentionnées  d’exactitude, 
d’imagination  et  de  technique,  étaient  déjà  présentes  chez  l’homme  qui, 
pour  rendre  service  à  son  ami  Grimm,  entreprit  la  tâche  énorme  de  faire 
la  critique  des  Salons.  Et  nous  trouvons  ces  qualités  à  un  degré  extraordi- 

1  George  May,  Quatre  Visages  de  Denis  Diderot  (Paris:  Boivin,  1951),  pp.  156-209. 
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naire  dans  l’œuvre  qui  a  précédé,  puis  a  été  contemporaine  des  Salons,  les 
Lettres  de  Diderot  à  Sophie  Volland.  Il  nous  semble  même  que  l’on  pourrait 
admettre  que  ces  qualités  étaient  naturelles  à  Diderot,  qu’elles  sont  ap¬ 
parentes  dans  ses  Lettres  et  qu’il  ne  fit  que  puiser  à  des  sources  personnelles 
quand  il  écrivit  les  Salons  et  les  romans  ultérieurs. 

Quelles  que  soient  les  influences  réciproques  de  ces  différentes  œuvres,  les 
Lettres  à  Sophie  Volland  nous  font  faire  la  connaissance  de  nombreaux 
personnages  qui  sont  décrits  avec  autant  de  force  et  d’exactitude  que  ceux 
des  tableaux  de  Greuze,  par  exemple,  et  dont  les  portraits  nous  poursuivent, 
tant  Diderot  a  su  mentionner  leurs  traits  caractéristiques  d’une  façon 
magistrale. 

Les  portraits  dans  les  Lettres  peuvent  être  groupés  suivant  les  cercles 
principaux  où  Diderot  était  reçu,  bref,  toute  la  société  intéressante  du  dix- 
huitième  siècle.  Nous  pouvons  le  voir  d’abord  au  milieu  de  sa  famille.  Il 
nous  décrit  le  développement  de  sa  fille  Angélique  et  nous  fait  un  portrait 
plutôt  caustique  de  son  frère  et  de  sa  sœur  de  Langres.  Ensuite,  nous  ren¬ 
controns  le  cercle  Volland,  avec  Mme  Volland  (Morphise),  Sophie,  et  sa 
sœur  cadette,  la  très  intéressante  Mme  Le  Gendre  (Uranie).  Le  cercle 
d’Holbach,  qui  se  réunissait  au  Grandval  et  à  la  Rue  Royale  nous  présente 
le  Baron,  sa  femme,  sa  belle-mère — la  célèbre  Mme  d’Aine — et  leurs  invités 
divers  dont  le  Père  Hoop,  Ecossais  mélancolique,  est  décrit  de  la  manière  la 
plus  complète.  Le  cercle  d’Epinay  nous  présente  Mme  d’Epinay,  Mme 
d’Houdetot  et  Grimm  dont  les  relations  avec  Diderot  nous  semblent  encore 
plus  incompréhensibles  après  une  analyse  de  son  portrait  dans  les  Lettres. 

De  nombreuses  autres  personnes  apparaissent,  bien  sûr,  les  Lettres  étant 
une  véritable  gazette:  des  personnages  illustres  tels  que  Voltaire,  d’Alem¬ 
bert  ou  le  Dauphin,  ou  d’autres  dont  la  postérité  n’a  plus  beaucoup  entendu 
parler,  tels  que  Jeannette,  jeune  invitée  à  la  Chevrette,  ou  Mlle  Dette, 
amie  intime  puis  ennemie  de  Mme  d’Epinay,  mais  nous  limiterons  cette 
étude  aux  personnages  importants  pour  Diderot,  ne  mentionnant  les  autres 
que  comme  exemples  de  différentes  techniques  du  portrait.  Car  Diderot,  tel 
un  peintre,  montre  sa  virtuosité  en  employant  diverses  techniques  qui 
révèlent  toutes,  après  analyse,  sa  conception  personnelle  du  portrait. 

Il  peut  peindre  un  portrait  presque  uniquement  par  des  détails  physiques. 
Par  exemple,  il  décrit  à  Sophie  la  gérante  d’un  restaurant  qu’il  fréquentait 
en  1767:  “L’hôtesse  est  vraiment  une  très-belle  créature.  Beau  visage, 
plutôt  grec  que  romain;  beaux  yeux,  belle  bouche,  ni  trop,  ni  trop  peu 
d’embonpoint,  grande  et  belle  taille,  démarche  élégante  et  légère,  mais 
vilains  bras  et  vilaines  mains,”^ 

Ce  portrait  langoureux  et  sensuel  est  surtout  mémorable  par  les  “vilains 

2  Denis  Diderot,  Lettres  à  Sophie  Volland,  ed.  André  Babelon  (Paris:  Gallimard, 
1938),  II,  139. 
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bras  et  vilaines  mains”,  la  “verrue”  que  Diderot  trouvait  nécessaire  à  la 
tranformation  d’une  tête  idéale  en  portrait  et  dont  il  explique  le  rôle  à  la 
fin  de  son  conte  “Les  Deux  Amis  de  Bourbonne.”^  Nous  trouvons  aussi  dans 
ce  portrait  une  suggestion  de  mouvement,  que  nous  voyons  plus  développée 
dans  un  portrait  comme  celui  de  Collin  de  Saint-Marc,  fonctionnaire 
désagréable  dont  la  personnalité  est  dépeinte  surtout  par  des  verbes  sug¬ 
gérant  un  mouvement,  technique  utilisée  si  adroitement  dans  Jacques  le 
fataliste:  “M.  Collin  de  Saint-Marc,  le  chapeau  sur  la  tête,  marche;  je  le 
suis  presque  en  courant.  Il  arrive  dans  la  seconde  pièce  de  son  bureau;  il 
s’assied  dans  son  fauteuil,  et  je  reste  droit.  Je  lui  présente  ma  lettre;  il  la 
prend,  l’ouvre  et  la  fit;  se  met  à  regarder  un  moment  au  plafond,  et,  me 
rendant  ma  lettre  en  la  jettant  sur  un  coin  de  sa  table,  me  dit:  ‘Je  n’ai 
pas  mémoire  de  cela’.”^ 

Ces  deux  portraits  présentent  des  techniques  entièrement  différentes, 
mais  toutes  deux  excellentes  pour  le  sujet  qu’eUes  décrivent.  Portrait  calme, 
pour  la  beauté  plastique  de  la  belle  hôtesse,  portrait  en  mouvement  qui 
décrit  à  merveille  l’agitation  factice  du  bureaucrate  essayant  d’impression¬ 
ner  ses  visiteurs. 

Pour  décrire  le  baron  de  Gleychen,  ministre  du  Danemark  en  France 
qui  se  meurt  d’amour  pour  une  personne  qui  n’est  plus,  Diderot  emploie 
encore  une  autre  méthode.  C’est  le  portrait  par  attitude,  les  gestes  et  les 
mots  du  personnage  décelant  indirectement  son  état  d’esprit.  Nous  re¬ 
marquons  dans  ce  portrait  beaucoup  de  noms  abstraits  qui  ralentissent  la 
description  et  nous  donnent  l’impression  d’un  calme  pesant — l’attitude 
voulue  par  le  baron  qui  essaie  d’oublier  et  de  cacher  son  amour:  “C’est  une 
chose  incroyable  comme  les  âmes  sensibles  s’entendent  presque  sans  parler. 
Un  mot  échappé,  une  distraction,  une  réfléxion  vague  et  décousue,  un  regret 
éloigné,  une  expression  détournée,  le  son  de  la  voix,  la  démarche,  le  regard, 
l’attention,  le  silence,  tout  les  décèle  l’une  à  l’autre”  (I,  27). 

Ces  trois  exemples  qui  montrent  des  techniques  différentes  ont  cependant 
en  commun  une  préoccupation  fondamentale.  Diderot  veut  nous  donner 
l’impression  d’une  personnalité  plutôt  que  l’aspect  d’une  personne.  Même 
dans  le  portrait  surtout  physique  de  l’hôtesse,  il  crée  une  impression  de 
langueur  et  de  sensualité  qui  nous  dépeint  son  caractère.  Le  deuxième 
portrait  décrit  une  conduite  extérieure  révélatrice  d’une  personnalité 
mesquine  et  étroite.  Le  troisième  portrait  nous  révèle  un  état  d’âme.  Ce 
n’est  donc  pas  uniquement  un  portrait  physique  que  Diderot  nous  donne, 
mais  implicitement  et  par  analyse,  un  portrait  moral  complet. 

C’est  ainsi  que  nous  apprenons  que  sa  sœur  est  mince  et  sèche,  originale 

®  Denis  Diderot,  Les  Deux  Amis  de  Bourbonne,”  Œuvres  romanesques ,  ed.  Henri 
Bénac  (Paris  :  Garnier,  1951),  pp.  791-792. 

*  Lettres  à  Sophie  Volland,  II,  47. 
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et  gaie,  tandis  que  son  frère  est  confit  en  dévotion.  Angélique  est  jolie  et 
coquette  et  elle  montre,  dès  un  âge  tendre,  un  esprit  très  philosophe.  Mme 
Volland  est  tracassière,  mais  bien  conservée  pour  son  âge.  Sophie  a  une 
“menotte  sèche”  (I,  272)  et  elle  est  en  mauvaise  santé,  mais  son  caractère 
est  idéal.  Elle  est  franche,  a  l’esprit  juste  et  n’est  pas  sujette  aux  faiblesses 
féminines  telles  que  les  évanouissements.  Elle  est  “homme  et  femme  quand 
il  lui  plaît”  (I,  28). 

Mme  Le  Gendre,  par  contre,  représente  l’éternel  féminin.  Elle  est  coquette 
et  prude  en  même  temps,  ayant  causé  le  désespoir  successivement  de 
Messieurs  Marson,  Vialet,  Peronnet  et  Dijon.  Elle  semble  même  avoir 
causé  le  désespoir  de  Diderot.  Vers  septembre  1760,  elle  perd  sa  position  de 
confidente  dans  le  Petit  Château  idéal  de  Diderot  et  de  Sophie  pour  devenir 
la  butte  d’accusations  amères.  Quelles  que  puissent  être  les  raisons  pro¬ 
fondes  de  ce  revirement  de  la  part  de  Diderot,  il  nous  semble  que  la  per¬ 
sonnalité  d’Uranie,  prude,  chaste  et  hypocrite  devait  forcément  entrer  en 
conflit  avec  celle  de  l’avocat  de  la  franchise  et  des  passions  fortes. 

La  famille  d’Holbach  n’est  pas  très  complexe.  Le  Baron  a  un  cœur  excel¬ 
lent,  de  la  générosité,  mais  il  est  en  proie  à  un  pessimisme  fondamental, 
qui  le  rend  impossible  à  vivre.  Mme  d’Holbach  est  belle,  bonne  mère  et 
bonne  maîtresse  de  maison.  Vers  1762,  elle  se  laisse  aller  à  un  peu  de  co¬ 
quetterie  envers  Grimm,  Suard  et  Le  Roy  et  dément  le  caractère  vertueux 
que  Diderot  nous  avait  peint  d’elle.  Les  chagrins  d’amour  et  le  “maudit 
régime  philosophique”  auquel  elle  est  constamment  exposée  la  font  dépérir 
et  c’est  Diderot  lui-même  qui  suggère  au  Baron  que  Mme  d’Holbach  a 
besoin  de  tranquillité  et  de  solitude. 

Si  sa  fille  dépérit  en  compagnie  des  philosophes,  par  contre,  Mme  d’Aine 
se  trouve  dans  son  élément.  Au  Grandval,  elle  est  le  centre  d’un  cercle 
vivant  dont  les  anecdotes  et  la  conduite  un  peu  risquées  choqueraient  la 
prude  Uranie.  C’est  une  personne  pleine  de  verve,  d’humour  et  de  bon  sens 
qui  nous  rappelle  les  servantes  à  la  langue  bien  pendue  des  comédies  de 
Molière.  Le  physique  est  en  rapport  avec  le  moral  puisqu’elle  est  grasse, 
blanche,  et  potelée. 

Le  Père  Hoop,  invité  presque  permanent  au  GrandVal  est  ridé,  sec  et 
vieillot.  Il  souffre  du  “spline”  et  pense  constamment  au  suicide.  Malgré  sa 
tristesse  permanente,  sa  société  est  agréable.  Si  les  Lettres  étaient  une 
œuvre  d’imagination,  on  dirait  qu’il  forme  un  contrepoids  parfait  à  la 
joyeuse  Mme  d’Aine. 

Le  cercle  d’Epinay,  qui  se  retrouve  à  la  Chevrette  ou  à  La  Briche  est 
beaucoup  plus  sophistiqué.  Mme  d’Houdetot  est  un  bas-bleu  qui  a  des 
goûts  universels,  Mme  d’Epinay  est  sensible,  belle,  moralisante,  ce  qui  est 
bien  fait  pour  plaire  à  Diderot,  mais  leur  amitié  vient  surtout  de  leur  com¬ 
mune  admiration  pour  Grimm.  Quant  a  ce  derniei,  son  portrait  dans  les 
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Lettres,  ne  fait  que  créer  en  nous  une  énorme  surprise  qu’un  tel  personnage 
ait  été  adoré  par  une  femme  de  la  finesse  de  Mme  d’Epinay,  et  par  un 
homme  de  l’intelligence  de  Diderot.  Il  nous  apparaît  comme  un  personnage 
fat,  arriviste  et  ingrat,  qui  exploite  ses  amis.  Diderot  parle  de  sa  “beUe- 
âme”  mais  ne  donne  jamais  aucun  exemple  de  sa  bienfaisance  ou  de  sa 
générosité  si  ce  n’est  une  fois  quand  il  s’extasie  que  Grimm  ait  pensé  à 
rapporter  d’un  de  ses  voyages  un  morceau  de  musique  pour  Angélique. 
Mme  d’Epinay  l’adore,  mais  il  la  traite  d’une  façon  déplorable:  “Il  s’ennuye. 
Il  ne  lui  parle  point  quand  il  la  voit.  Il  ne  la  voit  qu’à  son  corps  défendant. 
Il  lui  fait  de  petits  mensonges  qui  abusent  sa  confiance.  Il  va  passer  à 
l’Opéra  ou  à  la  Comédie  des  heures  qu’il  pouroit  lui  donner.  Il  devient  vain. 
Il  aime  la  parure.  Il  cherche  les  dissipations.  Il  se  fait  des  distractions  qui 
employent  toutes  ses  journées.  La  sévérité  de  ses  principes  se  perd;  il 
distingue  deux  justices,  l’autre  à  l’usage  des  souverains  [sfc]”  (I,  205). 

Personnage  charmant  qui,  en  plus,  exploite  la  bonté  de  ses  amis.  Il  laisse 
tout  son  travail  à  Diderot  quand  il  court  les  routes  à  la  recherche  d’avance¬ 
ment,  et  se  plaint  que  le  travail  ne  soit  pas  assez  vite  fait.  Même  Diderot 
se  rebelle  contre  tant  d’insouciance  et  si  peu  de  considération  et  admet 
tristement  à  Sophie  que:  “. . .  depuis  dix  ans,  j’avois  donné  à  Grimm  plus  de 
mois  que  je  ne  lui  demandois  de  quarts  d’heure”  (II,  155). 

Il  semble  que  Diderot  ait  eu  bien  du  mal  à  présenter  un  portrait  flatteur 
d’un  personnage  qui  lui  en  donnait  si  peu  l’occasion.  Et  nous  pouvons 
remarquer  que  les  bonnes  qualités  de  Grimm  ne  sont  jamais  décrites  di¬ 
rectement,  mais  toujours  implicitement.  Il  manque  à  ses  amis;  Diderot 
répand  de  douces  larmes  à  son  arrivée  soudaine  au  Grand  val;  Mme  d’Epi¬ 
nay  trouve  des  excuses  pour  sa  conduite.  C’est  toujours  indirectement  que 
la  “belle-âme”  de  Grimm  est  décrite,  mais  nous  ne  savons  jamais  si  elle 
existe  vraiment  ou  si  elle  est  créée  par  l’amitié  de  ses  interlocuteurs.  Diderot 
admet  d’ailleurs:  “Je  ne  vois  goûte  au  fond  de  cette  âme,  mais  je  ne  scaurois 
la  soupçonner”  (I,  263).  Cette  incapacité  de  comprendre  le  véritable 
caractère  de  Grimm  crée  un  aveuglement  complet  de  la  part  de  Diderot. 
Ce  qu’il  ne  comprend  pas,  il  imagine,  et  puisqu’il  a  une  si  haute  opinion  de 
l’amitié  et  de  “l’ami,”  il  crée  de  Grimm  un  personnage  idéal  qui  n’a  que 
peu  de  rapports  avec  la  réalité.  Il  admet  à  Grimm  dans  un  moment  de 
lucidité  qui  n’est  pas  souvent  répété:  “J’ai  suppléé  à  toutes  les  qualités  qui 
vous  manquent  par  celles  que  je  vous  souhaite  et  qui  pouvoient  vous  faire 
désirer”  (II,  54-55).  Et  cette  vérité  qui  lui  échappe  semble  résumer  les 
relations  entre  Grimm  et  Diderot.  Grimm,  l’homme,  était  réel,  avec  ses 
défauts  dont  Diderot  se  rendait  quelquefois  compte,  mais  Grimm,  l’ami, 
était  une  création  de  l’imagination  de  Diderot  et  n’existait  que  par  son 
désir  de  maintenir  une  telle  fiction. 
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Le  portrait  de  Grimm  nous  démontre  un  autre  aspect  de  la  technique  de 
Diderot,  le  “portrait  par  absence,”  où  Diderot  nous  donne  une  impression 
négative  de  Grimm  qui  définit  sa  personnalité  d’une  façon  plus  vraie  que 
tous  les  passages  élogieux  à  son  égard.  Cette  vérité  est  d’ailleurs  révélée  par 
Diderot  d’une  façon  bien  involontaire.  C’est  poussé  par  la  nature  du 
sujet  qu’il  arrive  à  ce  portrait  peu  flatteur,  et  non  pas  par  un  désir  conscient 
de  présenter  Grimm  d’une  manière  défavorable.  Le  portrait  de  Grimm  est 
par  ce  côté  bien  différent  des  autres  portraits  des  Lettres  qui  montrent  tous 
plus  ou  moins  clairement  l’attitude  de  Diderot  envers  les  personnages 
qu’il  décrit  et  son  souci  conscient  de  peindre  leur  portrait  de  la  façon  la 
plus  vivante  et  pittoresque  que  possible.  Nous  ne  devons  pas  oublier,  en 
effet,  en  lisant  les  Lettres  à  Sophie  Volland,  que  la  lettre,  bien  qu’elle  soit 
ime  des  formes  d’expression  les  plus  spontanées,  présente  quand  même  un 
certain  aspect  travaillé  qui  la  rend  mémorable.  Ce  souci  de  style  qui  est 
évident  dans  les  lettres  de  Mme  de  Sévigné  et  dans  d’autres  correspondances 
célèbres,  comme,  par  exemple,  The  Letters  of  Dorothy  Osborne  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  est  aussi  présent  dans  les  Lettres  à  Sophie  Volland.  Comme  Mme 
de  Sévigné  devait  plaire  à  sa  fille  et  lui  présenter  un  tableau  vivant  de  la 
société  au  dix-septième  siècle,  pour  l’intéresser  et  la  distraire,  de  même, 
Diderot  doit  plaire  à  Sophie  et  l’amuser  dans  ses  exils  forcés.  En  plus  de 
cela,  il  veut  provoquer  l’admiration  de  la  femme  aimée,  et  de  tous  ceux  à 
qui  elle  ht  ses  lettres  (en  particulier  Uranie),  et  ainsi  emploie  tous  les 
moyens  à  sa  disposition  pour  varier  et  embellir  leur  contenu. 

Une  des  méthodes  les  plus  effectives  qu’il  emploie,  est  de  résumer  un 
portrait  assez  long  par  un  mot  riche  en  contenu  et  en  connotations.  Quel¬ 
quefois,  ce  mot  est  un  simple  nom  commun.  Par  exemple,  Mlle  Boileau, 
amie  de  la  famille  Volland,  est  une  éponge.  Ce  mot  résume  admirablement 
le  caractère  de  Mlle  Boileau  qui  est  toujours  de  l’avis  de  la  dernière  per¬ 
sonne  à  qui  elle  a  parlé.  Le  Baron  d’Holbach  est  un  satyre.  Le  Père  Hoop 
est  une  vieille  momie.  L’abbé  Galiani  est  un  agréable  polisson.  Rousseau  est 
le  grand  sophiste. 

Plus  souvent,  le  mot  qui  rend  le  portrait  mémorable  est  un  nom  propre, 
historique  ou  mythologique  dont  le  riche  contenu  ajoute  de  la  profondeur 
à  la  description  déjà  faite.  Catherine  II  a  “. . .  l’âme  de  César  avec  toutes 
les  séductions  de  Cléopâtre”  (II,  252).  Denise  Diderot  est  “une  espèce  de 
Diogène  femelle.”  Son  frère  est  “une  espèce  d’Héraclite  chrétien.”  Mme 
Volland  est  un  sphinx.  Dans  un  passage  d’une  fantaisie  charmante, 
Diderot  imagine  quels  auraient  été  les  maris  idéaux  pour  les  trois  sœurs 
Volland  et  les  symboles  qu’il  choisit  pour  leurs  époux  résument  parfaite¬ 
ment  leurs  différentes  personnalités.  Il  aurait  fallu  un  sylphe  à  Uranie,  la 
coquette,  un  grand  ange  à  Mme  de  Salignac,  la  pieuse,  et  Diogène  pour 
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Sophie,  .  mais  avec  un  petit  bout  de  draperie  bien  ou  mal  attaché  ...” 
(I,  275),  ce  qui  indique  que  Sophie  était  peu  choquable,  mais  qu’il  y  avait 
quand  même  des  limites  qu’il  ne  fallait  pas  dépasser. “ 

Diderot  emploie  souvent  des  comparaisons  simples  et  vivantes.  La 
Princesse  Gahtzin,  femme  de  l’ambassadeur  de  Russie  en  Hollande,  dispute 
“comme  un  petit  lion.”  Mlle  Denise  Diderot  est  légère  “comme  une  biche,” 
Mme  Volland  marche  “comme  un  lièvre.”  Le  cœur  de  Grimm  est  toujours 
d’accord  avec  sa  tête,  “.  .  .  comme  une  aiguille  d’horloge  qui  reçoit  tout 
son  mouvement  d’un  balancier  qui  bat  toujours  en  même  temps”  (I,  241). 

De  ces  comparaisons  employant  un  vocabulaire  commun  et  quotidien,  nous 
passons  à  des  métaphores  plus  savantes.  De  Mme  Volland,  Diderot  dit: 
“Votre  mère  a  l’âme  scellée  des  sept  sceaux  de  l’Apocalypse”  (I,  29).  Pour 
décrire  l’attitude  égalitaire  du  Prince  Galitzin,  Diderot  écrit  d’abord:  “Il 
n’a  jamais  connu  que  son  premier  titre,  celui  d’homme,”  phrase  creuse  et 
banale,  mais  rend  aussitôt  sa  description  concrète  en  ajoutant:  “Il  ne  con- 
noit  que  par  la  façade  la  distinction  d’un  château  et  d’une  chaumière” 
(II,  159). 

Diderot  rend  vivante  l’analyse  des  traits  contradictoires  qui  forment  le 
caractère  difficile  du  Baron  d’Holbach  au  moyen  d’une  série  d’antithèses. 
Le  Baron  est  alternativement  “délicat  et  grossier.”  Il  “déteste  l’homme”  et 
soulage  sa  misère.  Il  ne  semble  avoir  aucun  principe,  et  montre  quelquefois 
du  tact  et  du  discernement.  Un  propos  “dur  et  révoltant”  est  immédiate¬ 
ment  suivi  d’un  discours  “honnête  et  doux.”  Il  fait  un  moment  “le  charme” 
de  la  société  et  l’autre  en  devient  “le  fléau”  (I,  172-173).  Enfin,  “Il  y  a 
huit  jours  .  .  .  qu’il  brusque,  qu’il  boude,  qu’il  veut  et  ne  veut  pas  manger, 
être  et  n’être  pas  seul,  qu’il  rebute  si  on  le  prévient,  et  qu’il  gronde  si  on 
ne  le  prévient  pas”  (I,  173). 

Ces  phrases  formées  de  deux  parties  qui  s’équihbrent  mutuellement 
transmettent  au  lecteur  l’état  d’exaspération  des  personnes  qui  sont  victimes 
de  la  mauvaise  humeur  du  Baron  et  ne  savent  jamais  quoi  faire  pour  le 
satisfaire. 

Diderot  avait  une  conversation  fort  animée  et  intéressante,  tous  ses 
interlocuteurs  nous  en  assurent.  Il  est  donc  naturel  pour  lui  d’essayer  de 
recréer  des  conversations  entières  pour  amuser  Sophie  et  il  peint  plusieurs 
personnes  par  les  propos  qu’elles  tiennent.  Le  Père  Hoop,  par  exemple, 
homme  méthodique  et  scientifique  raconte  sa  vie  à  Diderot  et  c’est  cette 
biographie  parlée  que  Diderot  transmet  à  Sophie  d’une  manière  presque 
journalistique.  Diderot  s’intéresse  au  Père  Hoop  parce  que  ce  dernier  souffre 
d’un  cas  aigu  de  “spline”  et  puisque  le  philosophe  ne  connaît  pas  grand 
chose  au  sujet,  il  laisse  parler  l’expert  sur  la  question. 
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Mme  d’Houdetot  et  Angélique  sont  décrites  par  les  anecdotes  qu’elles 
racontent  et  les  réfléxions  qu’elles  font.  C’est  ainsi  que  Mme  d’Houdetot 
qui  déclare:  “A  chaque  instant  du  jour  j’acquerre  un  goût  nouveau  et  je 
n  en  perds  aucun”  (I,  237),  nous  fait  l’impression  d’être  une  femme  savante, 
impression  partagée  d’ailleurs  par  Mme  d’Holbach  et  Diderot  qui  ont 
entendu  cette  remarque. 

Angélique,  citée  admirativement  par  son  père,  nous  semble  être  une 
enfant  gâtée,  précoce  et,  en  général,  assez  insupportable,  mais  ses  tendances 
à  philosopher  plaisent  apparemment  beaucoup  à  son  père.  Après  avoir  lu 
un  livre  assez  difficile,  elle  declare:  “Cet  homme-là  ne  m’a  rien  appris 
jusqu’à  présent;  j’en  scavois  autant  que  lui”  (II,  217).  “L’âme!”,  répond- 
elle  un  jour  à  son  père,  “mais,  on  fait  de  l’âme  quand  on  fait  de  la  chair” 
(II,  218).  “Elle  dit  que  sa  maman  prie  Dieu  et  que  son  papa  fait  le  bien” 
(II,  211);  nous  pourrions  multiplier  les  exemples,  nombreux  comme  toujours, 
quand  un  père  répète  les  bons  mots  de  son  enfant,  mais  voudrions  seule¬ 
ment  indiquer  que  dans  les  deux  cas  mentionnés  ici  de  Mme  d’Houdetot  et 
d’Angélique,  le  “portrait  par  anecdote”  nous  donne  aussi  bien,  sinon 
mieux  qu’une  description  directe,  le  caractère  de  la  personne  citée. 

Le  “portrait  par  conversation”  le  mieux  réussi  dans  les  Lettres  est  sans 
doute  celui  de  Mme  d’Aine.  Ses  remarques  sont  si  pittoresques  qu’on  a 
presque  l’impression  qu’elles  ont  été  inventées  par  un  dramaturge,  pour 
caractériser  une  sorte  de  Mrs.  Malaprop  française.  Diderot  est  assez  bon 
artiste  pour  se  rendre  compte  qu’il  gâterait  la  saveur  de  son  langage  en  ne 
la  citant  pas  directement.  Et  nous  devons  à  son  oreille  fidèle  ces  remarques 
à  bâtons-rompus  qui  présentent  un  contraste  terre  à  terre  aux  élucubrations 
des  philosophes.  Mme  d’Aine  se  plaît  à  être  vulgaire  et  à  massacrer  la 
langue  française:  “.  .  .  Elle  estropie  tous  les  noms;  elle  appelle  un  chimiste, 
un  chimicien;  une  cucurbite,  une  curbitude;  V Encyclopédie,  Socoplie,  et 
ainsi  du  reste”  (I,  83).  C’est  son  gendre,  dira-t-elle  plus  tard  quand  elle 
menace  de  devenir  un  esprit  fort,  qui  a  harhouillé^  tout  son  catéchisme.  Le 
portrait  de  Mme  d’Aine  est  mémorable,  nous  gardons  d’elle  un  souvenir 
frappant,  et  elle  n’est  décrite  qu ’indirectement,  par  sa  conversation,  car 
Diderot  a  compris  que  c’était  la  meilleure  manière  de  recréer  pour  Sophie 
sa  véritable  personnalité. 

Tous  les  portraits  que  nous  avons  mentionnés  jusqu’à  présent  sont  des 
descriptions  de  personnes  que  Diderot  voit,  à  qui  il  parle,  et  dont  il  ne  fait 
qu’observer  les  attitudes  caractéristiques  pour  les  raconter  ensuite  à 
Sophie  d’une  façon  intéressante.  La  seule  exception  est  le  portrait  de 
Grimm  où,  comme  nous  l’avons  remarqué,  l’imagination  de  Diderot  at¬ 
tribue  à  Grimm  des  qualités  qu’il  ne  possède  vraiment  pas.  L’imagination, 
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en  ce  cas,  enrichit  le  portrait,  rend  le  personnage  plus  désirable,  mais  elle 
a  une  base  de  réalité  sur  laquelle  travailler. 

Il  arrive  un  moment,  cependant,  où  l’imagination  recree  si  complètement 
un  personnage  ou  une  scène,  n’utilisant  la  réalité  que  pour  certains  details 
physiques,  qu’on  a  une  véritable  création  artistique  à  partir  de  quelques 
détails  connus.  Nous  pouvons  observer  cette  transformation  dans  certaines 
pages  des  Salons  où  Diderot  reconstruit  un  tableau  ideal  à  partir  de  celui 
qui  est  exposé,  et  anune  une  scène  statique  en  attribuant  des  motifs  et  des 
actions  à  ses  personnages.  C’est  la  transformation  de  la  vie  en  fiction  que 
nous  trouvons  dans  le  Neveu  de  Rameau,  par  exemple.  Or,  dès  1760,  donc, 
avant  la  rédaction  des  Salons  d’importance  littéraire,  nous  trouvons  dans 
les  Lettres  de  Diderot  à  Sophie  Volland,  des  tableaux,  ou  portraits  collectifs 
dans  lesquels  Diderot  imagine  une  scène  en  grand  détail — nous  dirions 
même  en  plus  de  détail — que  si  la  scène  était  véritablement  observee, 
comme  si  la  création  d’une  fiction  nécessitait  pour  apparaître  véridique, 
plus  de  liens  avec  la  réalité  qu^une  description  de  la  réalité  même.  C’est 
l’imagination  du  romancier  que  nous  trouvons  dans  le  passage  suivant  qui 
date  du  3  novembre  1760: 

Je  me  suis  fait  une  physionomie  de  Vahbe  Marin  tout  a  fait  singulière.  Je 
veux  qu’il  ait  la  tête  ronde,  un  peu  chauve  sur  le  haut;  le  front  etendu,  mais  peu 
haut;  les  yeux  petits,  mais  ardents;  les  joues  un  peu  ridées,  mais  vermeilles; 
la  bouche  grande,  mais  riante;  presque  point  de  menton,  guères  de  col,  le  corps 
rondelet,  les  épaules  larges,  les  cuisses  grosses,  les  jambes  courtes.  Je  vous 
entends  tous  jaser.  Je  vous  vois  tous  selon  vos  attitudes  favorites;  je  vous 
peindrais,  si  j’en  avais  le  temps;  mon  amie  serait  droite,  derrière  le  fauteuil  de 
sa  mère,  en  face  de  sa  sœur,  avec  ses  lunettes  sur  son  nez.  Elle  parlerait;  sa 
sœur,  la  tête  appuyée  sur  sa  main,  et  son  coude  posé  sur  la  table,  V écouterait  en 
faisant  les  petits  yeux.  L’abbé  serait  assis,  les  mains  posées  sur  les  genoux,  mal 
à  son  aise;  car  la  chaise  est  haute,  et  ses  pieds  touchent  à  peine  au  parquet; 
mais  il  ne  restera  pas  longtemps  dans  cette  contrainte,  car  je  présume  que 
l’abbé  aime  ses  aises.”’’ 

Ce  portrait  extraordinaire  est  si  vrai,  la  scène  décrite  est  si  réelle  qu’on  a 
peine  à  admettre  le  mot  présume  qui  rend  certain  le  fait  que  Diderot  écrit 
ceci  de  Paris,  tandis  que  les  personnes  qu’il  décrit  avec  tant  d’exactitude 
sont  à  la  campagne. 

Un  autre  domaine  où  l’imagination  de  Diderot  se  déploie  est  celui  de  la 
caricature:  il  s’empare  des  traits  physiques  du  malheureux  Collardeau, 
auteur  de  Caliste,  par  exemple,  et  le  transforme  en  un  “tiercelet  d’épervier.” 

’  Lettres  à  Sophie  Volland,  I,  177.  Autre  portrait  par  imagination:  I,  161.  Autres 
portraits  collectifs;  I,  45,  108,  151,  138,  252;  II,  247. 
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Le  curé  de  la  Chevrette,  qui  a  un  nez  éloquent,  est  aussi  caricaturé  dans 
un  portrait  qui  nous  rappelle  Sterne  et  Tristram  Shandy:  “c’est  peut-être  le 
seul  [homme]  qui  ait  le  nez  expressif;  U  loue  du  nez,  il  blâme  du  nez,  il 
décide  du  nez,  U  prophétise  du  nez.  Grimm  dit  que  celui  qui  entend  le  nez 
du  curé  a  lu  un  grand  traité  de  morale”  (I,  125). 

Nous  espérons  avoir  montré  par  ces  exemples  que  les  qualités  mention¬ 
nées  au  commencement  de  cette  etude  sont  richement  illustrées  dans  les 
Lettres.  Observation  de  ses  amis  et  connaissances,  qui  perce  la  surface  pour 
pénétrer  jusqu  a  la  veritable  nature  de  l’être,  technique  variée  qui  fait  de 
chaque  portrait  un  petit  joyau  dont  nous  nous  rappelons  bien  après  la 
lecture  des  lettres,  et  unagination  qui  permet  à  Diderot  de  voir  quand  il 
n  est  pas  présent,  ou  de  transformer  certains  caractères  selon  sa  fantaisie. 
Ces  qualités  que  l’on  trouve  en  abondance  dans  toute  l’œuvre  de  Diderot 
ont  donc  aussi  leur  expression  dans  les  Lettres  et  en  certains  cas  assez  tôt 
pour  pouvoir  être  considérées  comme  une  influence  sur  les  œuvres  qui 
devaient  suivre.  Nous  préférerions  cependant  considérer  ces  quahtés  comme 
étant  naturelles  a  Diderot,  la  source  de  son  grand  talent  de  romancier,  de 
critique  d’art,  d’épistoher,  et  de  portraitiste. 

University  of  Wisconsin-Mil waukee 


La  Camargue  et  ses  poètes 

par  Alphonse  Roche 

T  T,  S’AGIT  DE  l’île  formée  par  le  delta  du  Rhône.  Il  y  a  la  Camargue 
proprement  dite,  la  Grande  Camargue,  et  la  Petite  Camargue,  qui  est  la 
région  à  l’ouest  du  Petit  Rhône.  On  peut  encore  considérer  comme  faisant 
partie  de  la  Camargue— à  cause  de  leurs  caractères  géographiques  et  bo¬ 
taniques  qui  sont  les  mêmes — les  terrains  à  l’est  du  Grand  Rhône,  au  sud 
de  la  Crau  d’Arles.  Cela  représente  une  superficie  totale  d’environ  cent 
trente  mille  hectares,  soit  cinq  cents  “miles”  carrés. 

Un  cinquième  seulement  de  la  Camargue  est  en  culture. 

Un  quart  à  peu  près  consiste  en  étangs  et  marécages;  et  le  reste,  c’est-à- 
dire  un  peu  plus  de  la  moitié,  en  vastes  plaines  imprégnées  dp  sel  qu’on 
appelle  les  sansouires.  Au  centre  se  trouve  l’Etang  du  Vaccares,  qui  couvre 
une  superficie  de  seize  mille  hectares. 

Point  d’arbres,  ou  presque.  Quelques  ormeaux  par  ci  par  là,  quelques  pins 
parasols  en  certains  endroits,  des  tamaris — plutôt  des  arbrisseaux  que  des 
arbres — et  puis  des  touffes  de  salicornes  et  de  saladelles.  On  peut  y  voyager 
pendant  des  kilomètres  sans  rencontrer  âme  qui  vive  ou  entendre  le  moindre 
bruit.  Les  “everglades”  de  la  Floride,  vues  de  la  grand’  route,  nous  donnent 

une  assez  bonne  idée  de  la  Camargue. 

En  Camargue  il  fait  très  chaud  l’été,  très  froid  l’hiver.  Le  mistral  y 
souffle,  terrible.  Il  n’y  pleut  pas  souvent,  mais  à  torrents  quand  cela  arrive. 
Il  n’y  a  pas  de  sources  d’eau  douce  et  tous  les  puits  ont  de  l’eau  saumâtre. 
On  y  est  dévoré  des  moustiques.  En  somme  une  région  triste  et  désolee  et 
qui  n’a  rien  de  bien  attrayant,  surtout  pour  le  voyageur  pressé  ou  en  quête 
de  pittoresque.  On  peut  se  demander  combien  de  centaines  et  peut-être 
de  milliers  de  touristes  ont  regretté  la  journée  perdue  à  faire  cette  excursion 
entreprise  soit  parce  qu’ils  avaient  lu  un  article,  dans  Vogue  (avril  1957) 
ou  le  National  Geographic  Magazine  (juillet  1922  et  mai  1956),  ou  encore 
parce  qu’ils  y  avaient  été  amenés  en  auto-car  par  une  agence  de  voyage. 

Et  pourtant  la  Camargue  est  un  pays  d’un  charme  étrange  qui  a  inspiré 
toute  une  littérature  et  qui  a  également  attiré,  et  reteiru,  un  certain  nombre 
d’artistes.  C’est  donc  qu’il  y  a  autre  chose. 

Il  y  a  d’abord  l’histoire,  qui  remonte  au  moment  de  la  fondation  de 
Marseille  par  les  Grecs  en  l’an  600  Av.  J.-C.  On  a  trouvé  en  plusieurs  en¬ 
droits  des  fragments  de  poterie,  et  des  pièces  de  monnaie  qui  attestent 
l’existence,  sur  les  bords  du  Vaccarès,  d’une  civilisation  déjà  très  déve¬ 
loppée  à  cette  époque  reculée.  La  Camargue  avait  alors  des  forêts  et  il  y 
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poussait  de  belles  récoltes.  Les  Romains  l’appelèrent  plus  tard  le  grenier  et 
cellier  des  armées  romaines. 

L  histoire  de  la  Camargue  au  moyen  âge  est  encore  mieux  connue.  Au 
sud-ouest  de  l’île  se  trouve  le  village  des  Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer  où 
affluaient  les  marchandises  venues  de  l’Orient.  Sa  curieuse  église  fortifiée 
apparaît  tout  a  coup,  hérissée  de  meurtrières  et  de  créneaux.  Elle  est  munie 
d’un  chemin  de  ronde  et  d’une  tour  d’où  l’on  guettait  l’ennemi,  c’est-à-dire 
les  pirates  sarrasins.  Il  y  avait  aussi  des  tours  d’observation  le  long  du 
Rhône.  Mais  cela  n’est  que  de  l’histoire  et,  bien  que  les  poètes  et  romanciers 
de  Camargue  l’aient  savamment  exploitée,  Thistoire  a  moins  fourni  de 
thèmes  à  la  littérature  que  la  légende. 

Parmi  les  légendes  camargaises  les  plus  connues  se  trouvent  celles  qui 
concernent  les  origines  et  la  vie  des  taureaux  et  des  chevaux  sauvages. 
Selon  les  poètes,  ces  derniers  seraient  les  descendants  des  chevaux  marins 
échappés  du  char  de  Neptune.  Mais  l’histoire  qu’on  a  le  plus  souvent  brodée, 
embellie  et  amplifiée,  est  incontestablement  celle  des  Saintes-Maries-de- 
la-Mer. 

Au  fait,  il  y  a  deux  légendes  des  Saintes-Maries  :  la  chrétienne  et  la  gitane. 
Elles  sont  d’accord  sur  beaucoup  de  points  mais  divergent  sur  l’identité 
et  le  rôle  de  “Sara  la  Brune”  qui,  d’après  la  tradition  chrétienne,  était  la 
servante  des  Saintes-Maries.  Les  Gitans  (ou  Bohémiens)  soutiennent  que, 
loin  d’être  servante,  Sara  au  contraire  était  reine,  fille  d’un  chef  de  tribu. 
Ils  affirment  en  outre  qu’elle  se  trouvait  en  Camargue  avant  l’arrivée,  dans 
la  barque  miraculeuse,  des  disciples  du  Christ  venus  évangéliser  les  Gaules. 
L’Eglise  n’a  pas  fait  d’elle  une  sainte  mais  elle  l’abrite  et  la  protège,  sinon 
à  la  place  d’honneur  dans  l’église  haute,  du  moins  en  bas  dans  la  crypte  où 
se  trouve  sa  statue.  C’est  pourquoi  chaque  année  au  mois  de  mai,  de  même 
que  les  pèlerins  du  Languedoc  viennent  en  Camargue  adorer  les  Saintes- 
Alaries,  patronnes  de  la  Provence,  les  Gitans  y  viennent  de  tous  les  coins 
de  l’Europe  honorer  Sara  qui  pour  eux  est  aussi  une  sainte,  et  leur  patronne. 

Tout  cela,  y  compris  les  origines  du  peuple  gitan  lui-même,  a  fait  l’objet, 
non  seulement  de  nombreuses  études,  mais  encore  de  nombreux  poèmes. 
Conteurs,  romanciers  et  même  dramaturges  ont  su  en  tirer  parti. 

Et  puis  il  y  a  tout  de  même  la  vie,  les  travaux  et  les  activités  des  habi¬ 
tants  actuels,  depuis  les  agriculteurs  et  les  sauniers  (les  ouvriers  des  marais 
salants)  jusqu’aux  pêcheurs,  chasseurs,  braconniers  et  gardians,  que  l’on 
finit  aussi  par  découvrir. 

Le  gardian  est  l’ancêtre  du  “cowboy”  et  du  “gaucho.”  Il  est  possible 
que  le  touriste  pressé  rentre  de  son  excursion  aux  Saintes-Maries  sans  l’avoir 
vu.  Une  autre  fois  il  le  verra  peut-être,  comme  la  célèbre  église,  surgir  tout 
à  coup  à  l’horizon.  A  cheval,  coiffé  d’un  feutre  à  large  bord,  armé  du  trident 
de  Neptune,  la  silhouette  du  gardian  nous  est  devenue  familière.  C’est 
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lui  qui  garde  les  manades,  les  troupeaux  de  taureaux  et  de  chevaux  sauvages 
qui  errent  au  bord  des  étangs.  Il  est  le  seul  être  humain  qui  connaisse  à  fond 
la  Camargue  sauvage.  C’est  lui  que  chantent  les  poètes  et  c’est  lui  le  vrai 
poète  du  pays  salustre. 

De  particulier,  on  y  trouve  encore,  dans  ce  “royaume  de  la  solitude  et 
du  sel,”  le  mirage,  le  reflet  des  eaux,  les  couleurs  du  ciel  et  de  la  terre.  On 
peut  y  admirer  de  magniflques  couchers  de  soleil.  Enfin  il  y  a  le  silence,  le 
silence  ininterrompu,  troublant,  créateur  de  mystère,  de  rêve  et  de  mé¬ 
lancolie. 

C’est  justement  ce  silence  et  l’aspect  désertique  du  pays  que  poètes, 
artiste  et  manadiers  (les  propriétaires  de  manades)  voudraient  conserver. 
Aussi  depuis  une  soixantaine  d’années  des  voix  ne  cessent-elles  de  s’élever 
contre  les  projets  de  mise  en  valeur,  d’aménagement  de  la  Camargue. 

On  proteste  contre  les  défrichements,  contre  la  construction  de  digues,  de 
routes  ou  de  chemins  de  fer,  contre  l’exploitation  agricole  et  même  contre 
les  projets  de  dessèchement  et  d’assainissement.  Le  manadier  regarde  l’agri¬ 
culteur  comme  l’usurpateur  d’un  sol  dont  il  se  dit  lui-même  l’antique  pos¬ 
sesseur.  Comme  ce  fut  le  cas  dans  le  “Far-West,”  ce  n’est  que  graduelle¬ 
ment,  par  la  force,  qu’on  réussit  à  le  faire  reculer,  à  céder  son  territoire. 
Il  lui  est  difficile  de  contenir  sa  joie  lorsque,  par  exemple,  la  récolte  de  riz 
s’annonce  désastreuse. 

Les  défenseurs  de  la  Camargue  sauvage  protestent  dans  les  réunions 
publiques,  dans  les  journaux,  dans  les  revues,  dans  les  hvres.  Malheureuse¬ 
ment,  comme  c’est  arrivé  pour  bien  d’autres  régions  qui  ont  perdu  leurs 
quahtés  distinctives  par  le  seul  fait  qu’on  en  avait  trop  parlé,  ces  protesta¬ 
tions  au  nom  de  la  poésie  et  de  la  beauté  attirent  dans  le  pays  des  foules 
de  curieux  qui  en  troublent  le  calme  et  la  solitude,  et  détruisent  ou  compro¬ 
mettent  les  sources  mêmes  de  cette  poésie. 

C’est  encore  à  cette  publicité  plus  ou  moins  inconsciente  que  nous  devons 
la  naissance  d’une  littérature  artiflcieUe,  commerciale  et  qu’on  pourrait 
qualifier  de  touristique.  En  effet,  pendant  ces  dernières  années  il  est  paru 
un  certain  nombre  d’œuvres  de  valeur  franchement  secondaire  produites 
par  dès  auteurs  à  la  recherche  du  pittoresque  et  de  l’exotique,  mais  connais¬ 
sant  à  peine  la  Camargue.  Il  est  parfois  difficile  de  distinguer  cette  littéra¬ 
ture  de  l’autre,  de  l’authentique,  de  celle  qui  exprime  l’âme  du  pays. 

La  littérature  de  Camargue  ne  remonte  à  guère  plus  d’un  siècle.  Les  écri¬ 
vains  romantiques,  qui  allèrent  promener  leur  mélancolie  aux  quatre  coins 
du  monde,  n’ont  guère  fréquenté  ce  pays  alors  infecté  de  fièvre  et  de  mousti¬ 
ques.  Nous  avons  bien  quelques  pages  d’Alexandre  Dumas  père,  quelques 
sensations  dé  Stendhal,  quelques  impressions  de  Taine,  mais  ce  n’est  point 
là  de  la  littérature.  La  seule  véritable  expression  Httéraire  camargaise  à 
l’époque  romantique,  tout  au  moins  la  sêule  que  nous  connaissions,  se 
trouve  dans  un  roman  de  Balzac. 
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Nous  n’avons  aucune  preuve  que  Balzac  ait  jamais  visité  la  Camargue 
mais  il  en  a  décrit  tous  les  aspects  et  peint  les  mœurs  avec  exactitude.  Ses 
personnages  sont  vivants  et  typiquement  Camargais.  Notons  qu’il  a  pro¬ 
testé  contre  l’industrialisation  du  pays  plus  d’un  demi  siècle  avant  les  poètes 
auxquels  nous  avons  fait  allusion.  “L’industrie,  écrivait-il  à  ce  sujet,  n’y 
gagnera  probablement  pas  grand’chose,  mais  la  poésie  et  l’art  y  perdront 
beaucoup.”^ 

Après  Balzac,  parmi  les  conteurs  et  romanciers  les  plus  connus  il  faut 
nommer  Alphonse  Daudet,^  Jean  Aicard,^  Joseph  d’Arbaud,^  Joseph  Peyré® 
et  Henri  Bosco.®  Maurice  Barrés  a  consacré  au  pays  d ’Aigues-Mortes  quel¬ 
ques-unes  de  ses  plus  belles  pages. ^ 

Quant  à  la  poésie  gardianne  elle-même,  celle  qui  aurait  trouvé  son  ex¬ 
pression  spontanée  sous  la  plume  du  vrai  gardian,  de  celui  qui  passe  sa  vie 
dans  la  sansouire,  il  va  sans  dire  qu’elle  est  assez  rare.  Elle  existe  cependant, 
comme  existe  aussi  en  Amérique  la  vraie  chanson  du  cowboy.  Nous  ne 
saurions  prendre  à  la  lettre  les  paroles  d’un  personnage  de  Joseph  Peyré  qui 
nous  assure  qu’elle  n’existe  pas. 

En  vers,  la  Camargue  apparaît  d’abord  dans  la  Mireille  de  Mistral  ensuite 
dans  un  poème  français  d’Amédée  Pichot  qui  raconte  là  légende  des  Saintes- 
Maries  en  vers  de  huit  syllabes.®  Le  nombre  des  poèmes  sur  la  Camargue 
parus  depuis  lors  dans  les  journaux  et  les  revues  est  infini.  La  plupart  sont 
en  provençal,  parfois  accompagnés  de  la  traduction  française. 

Quand  on  parle  des  poètes  de  la  Camargue,  il  y  a  deux  noms  qui  nous 
viennent  immédiatement  à  l’esprit:  celui  du  Marquis  de  BaronceUi-Javon 
(1869-1943)  et  celui  de  Joseph  d’Arbaud  (1875-1950).  De  fait,  Baroncelh  et 
d’Arbaud  ont  fait  école  et  c’est  à  eux  que  nous  devons  la  mystique  de  la 
Camargue,  laquelle  est  du  vingtième  siècle  plutôt  que  du  dix-neuvième. 
A  leurs  noms  il  faut  ajouter  celui  de  Marius  Jouveau  (1878-1949)  qui  publia 
une  plaquette  de  vers  camargais  en  1909  (2e  éd.  en  1936)  et  une  pièce  en 
un  acte  (Fehre  de  Camargo)  en  1910. 

Par  la  chronologie  et  aussi  par  la  vie  et  l’action  camargaise,  la  première 
place  revient  à  Baroncelli  qui,  à  l’âge  de  vingt-neuf  ou  trente  ans,  en  1898, 

1  Dom  Gigadas,  Œuvres  Complètes  de  Horace  de  Saint-Aubin  (pseudonyme  de 
Balzac)  mises  en  ordre  par  Emile  Régnault,  Paris,  1840,  Vol.  I,  p.  2. 

^  Le  Trésor  d’Arlatan 

®  Roi  de  Camargue,  Notre  Dame  d’ Amour 

*  La  Bête  du  Vaccarhs,  la  Car  ague,  la  Sauvagine 

®  L’Etang  réal 

®  Malicroix 

’Dans  son  Jardin  de  Bérénice.  Ajoutons  encore:  Léon  Daudet  {^Fièvres  de 
Camargue),  Jean  Carrère  {La  Dame  du  nord),  René  Barbier  {Sang  de  Camargue), 
Jean -Toussaint  Samat  {Sangar  Taureau,  Camard  Gardian),  Henri  Deleuze  {Ares), 
Jean  des  Vallières  {Les  Filles  du  Rhône),  Nouno  Judlin  {Sainte  Sara  la  brune),  etc. 

®  Arlésiennes,  chronique,  légendes,  contes  et  souvenirs.  Hachette,  1860. 
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se  retira  dans  un  mas  de  Camargue  pour  s’y  livrer  à  l’élevage  des  taureaux 
et  des  chevaux  dont  il  voulait  conserver  la  race.  Il  devait  y  rester  plus  de 
cinquante  ans,  menant  la  vie  de  gardian,  écrivant,  composant  la  plupart 
de  ses  poèmes  à  cheval.  Il  fut  le  fondateur  de  la  “Nacioun  Gardiano”,  qui 
est  une  société  hippique  et  tauromachique.  La  Nation  gardiane  a  publié 
en  1932  un  Florilège  de  poésie  camargaise  où  se  trouvent  réunis  les  noms 
de  vingt-quatre  poètes  dont  la  moitié  sont  de  vrais  gardians. 

De  Baroncelli  nous  avons  de  nombreux  articles,  deux  volumes  de  vers 
et  divers  contes  et  récits  de  Camargue  disséminés  dans  les  revues  et  les 
journaux.  Son  œuvre  poétique  est  quelque  peu  inégale,  mais  on  pourrait 
citer  de  lui  un  certain  nombre  de  poèmes  où,  dans  un  rythme  vif,  il  a  su 
évoquer  cette  âme  camargaise  qui  est  censée  faire  un  poète  de  chaque  gar¬ 
dian.  Sa  mort  a  laissé  un  grand  vide.  La  Camargue  n’est  plus  ce  qu’elle 
était  de  son  temps. 

Comme  Baroncelli,  Joseph  d’Arbaud  se  fit  gardian  et  manadier,  éleveur 
et  propriétaire  de  manades.  Lorsque,  au  bout  de  quelques  années  et  pour 
des  raisons  de  santé,  il  lui  fallut  abandonner  la  vie  de  gardian,  il  en  avait 
pratiqué  tous  les  rites  et  en  connaissait  tous  les  secrets.  Il  est  à  propos  de 
rappeler  ici  que  les  taureaux  de  Camargue  ne  sont  pas  destinés  à  la  boucherie 
mais  aux  courses  de  cocardes  qui  ont  lieu  chaque  été  dans  les  villes  et  villages 
du  Midi.  La  tauromachie  est  une  grande  source  d’inspiration  poétique  qui 
a  été  largement  exploitée  par  les  poètes  provençaux. 

Pour  la  qualité  de  l’œuvre,  c’est  d’Arbaud  qui  se  place  au  premier  rang. 
C’est  lui  le  plus  grand  poète  de  la  Camargue.  C’est  lui  l’auteur  de  la  Bête 
du  Vaccarès,  ce  livre  extraordinaire  qui  en  1924  devait  le  classer  parmi  les 
grands  maîtres  de  sa  génération. 

D’Arbaud  avait  déjà  été  lauréat  des  Jeux  Floraux  du  Félibrige  en  1906 
lorsque,  en  1913,  la  publication  de  son  premier  recueil  de  vers  provençaux, 
Lou  Lausier  Arles,  le  rendit  célèbre  dans  tout  le  Midi.  Un  autre  recueil, 
Li  Cant  'palustre,  a  paru  en  1951.  On  peut  dire  que  ces  chants  palustres  cons¬ 
tituent,  comme  on  l’a  écrit,  une  œuvre  isolée  et  “sans  analogue”  dans  la 
poésie  française. 

Mais  d’Arbaud  est  aussi  l’auteur  de  recueils  et  de  contes  en  prose  comme 
ceux  de  La  Sauvagine  et  La  Caraque,  qui  sont  des  œuvres  de  même  inspira¬ 
tion  et  d’où  se  dégage  encore  cette  forte  poésie  de  la  Camargue. 

La  physionomie  de  Joseph  d’Arbaud  est  sans  conteste  celle  qui  parmi 
les  disciples  de  Mistral  émerge  entre  toutes.  S’il  avait  écrit  en  français,  il 
aurait  probablement  conquis  plus  tôt  l’auditoire  que  méritait  son  génie. 
Ce  fut  à  l’occasion  d’un  livre  écrit  en  français  qu’en  1939  l’Académie  Fran¬ 
çaise  lui  décerna  le  Prix  Lasserre  pour  l’ensemble  de  son  œuvre,  laquelle 
a  été  presque  entièrement  conçue  et  composée  en  provençal. 

Parmi  les  poètes  de  nos  jours  qui  mériteitt  d’être  cités  à  côté  des  maîtres 
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se  trouvent  en  premier  lieu  Farfantello  (pseudonyme  de  l’Avignonnaise 
Henriette  Dibon)  auteur  de  plusieurs  recueils  dont  le  plus  connu  est  celui 
qu’elle  a  intitulé  Li  Mirage-,  et  d’Elly  (Elle  Rul)  de  Montpellier,  également 
l’auteur  de  plusieurs  volumes.  Lui  aussi  a  écrit  une  Cansoun  di  mirage. 
Enfin  il  faut  nommer  le  Languedocien,  et  maintenant  académicien,  André 
Chamson  qui  est  l’auteur  d’un  poème  épique  sur  la  Camargue  au  temps  de 
la  guerre  des  Camisards.  Chamson  a  reçu  le  Prix  Mistral  1956  pour  son 
recueil  de  poésies  provençales  intitulé  Lou  Ramas  de  Pin  negre. 

C’est  surtout  dans  la  langue  du  terroir  que  les  poètes  de  la  Camargue  ont 
exprimé  l’âme  fière  et  originale  de  leur  pays.  Ils  l’ont  chanté,  ce  pays,  non 
seulement  dans  son  ensemble,  mais  aussi  dans  tous  ses  aspects  particuliers. 
La  Camargue  de  d’Arbaud  n’est  pas  tout  à  fait  celle  de  Baroncelli,  et  celle 
de  d’Elly  ne  ressemble  guère  à  celle  de  Farfantello. 

D’Arbaud  s’est  plutôt  attaché  à  la  Camargue  du  mystère  et  de  la  solitude. 
Ce  pays  constamment  en  voie  de  formation,  où  la  terre  sans  cesse  repousse 
la  mer  et  où  la  mer  sape  sans  cesse  et  emporte  la  terre,  le  porte  à  méditer 
sur  les  grandes  lois  de  la  nature.  Baroncelli  s’occupe  plus  particulièrement 
des  Bohémiens,  de  la  tradition,  du  passé.  D’Elly  semble  s’intéresser  da¬ 
vantage  au  présent  et  chante  l’élevage  et  les  travaux  du  gardian  alors  que 
Farfantello  nous  révèle  la  Camargue  romanesque  où  elle  regarde  monter 
“li  bano  de  la  luno  (les  cornes  de  la  lune).” 

C’est  l’expression  simple  et  naturelle  d’un  enthousiasme  de  bon  aloi, 
d’un  sentiment  sincère  et  profond,  d’une  foi,  qui  donne  par  dessus  tout  une 
valeur  authentique  à  cette  poésie.  On  ne  saurait  dire  quel  sera  son  avenir, 
mais  on  peut  d’ores  et  déjà  regarder  l’ensemble  des  œuvres  publiées  jusqu’ici 
comme  un  véritable  trésor  poétique  qui  mérite  de  retenir  notre  attention. 

Northwestern  University 


Le  Symbole  dans  les  ''Racines  du  ciel’' 

par  Andrée  M.  F.  Kail 

TITRE  D’UNE  ŒUVRE  littéraire  suscite  en  nous  un  intérêt 
d’autant  plus  vif  qu’il  semble  répondre  à  notre  quête  ou  notre  enthousiasme 
du  moment,  ou  bien  parce  que  ce  titre,  plein  de  mystère,  éveille  notre  curio¬ 
sité  et  nous  invite  à  lever  le  voile.  Tel  est  les  titre  du  dernier  roman  de  M. 
Romain  Gary,  Les  Racines  du  ciel,  Prix  Goncourt  1956  (Gallimard,  1956). 

Mais  il  suffit  de  lire  quelques  pages  de  ce  roman  pour  se  rendre  compte 
que  la  question  est  complexe.  La  réponse  à  notre  question  initiale  nous  sera 
donnée,  certes,  sans  ambiguïté,  mais,  chemin  faisant,  un  autre  symbole, 
celui  des  éléphants,  prendra  la  première  place  et  demandera  à  son  tour  une 
explication,  celle-ci  moins  immédiate  et  beaucoup  plus  originale.  En  fait, 
dès  les  premières  pages  du  livre,  nous  pénétrons  dans  une  “forêt  de  symbo¬ 
les”:  le  décor,  les  acteurs,  bien  plus  que  l’histoire  elle-même,  sont  lourds 
d’un  sens  profond,  du  véritable  drame  qui  passioime  l’auteur. 

D’abord  l’Afrique  qui  sert  de  cadre  au  roman. 

Dans  une  note  préliminaire,  l’auteur  nous  avertit  ainsi:  “J’ai  situé  mon 
histoire  en  A.  E.  F.  parce  que  j ’y  ai  vécu  :  j ’ai  pu  éviter  ainsi  en  connaissance 
de  cause  toute  ressemblance  avec  les  lieux,  les  hommes  et  les  circonstances”. 
C’est  une  explication  insuffisante  et  ce  n’est  pas  là  la  raison  véritable.  Ce 
qui  est  important,  c’est  que  l’Afrique  soit  le  continent  de  l’avenir:  ai-je 
besoin  de  rappeler  que  les  conflits  actuels  sont  des  conflits  africains,  que  ce 
soient  les  revendications  anticolonialistes  de  l’Afrique  du  Nord,  le  terrorisme 
des  Mau-Maus,  les  troubles  de  l’apartheid  et  surtout  le  pan-islamisme 
égyptien?  Ces  troubles,  qui  marquent  le  réveil  d’un  continent  à  l’existence 
politique,  sont  l’image  même  de  la  quête  maladroite  des  hommes  :  tous  ces 
révoltés  sont  à  la  recherche  d’un  monde  meilleur.  Ce  besoin  obscur  de 
plénitude,  d’accomplissement,  le  paysage  qui  nous  est  dépeint  en  est  le 
symbole:  “.  .  .  il  y  avait  là,  comme  dans  chaque  paysage  africain,  une  place 
immense  à  prendre,  une  place  illimitée  et  qui  semble  toujours  suggérer 
quelque  formidable  désertion.  Cela  évoque  irrésistiblement  l’idée  de  quelque 
bête  préhistorique  à  sa  mesure  aujourd’hui  disparue,  mais  dont  tout  cet 
espace  vide  parait  réclamer  le  retour”  (p.  45). 

Mais,  hélas,  ce  retour  ne  paraît  pas  être  proche,  car  les  instruments  en 
sont  les  hommes,  et  ils  semblent  avoir  trouvé  dans  ces  vastes  espaces  qui 
s’offraient  à  eux  une  chance  de  fuite,  non  d’épanouissement:  “C’est  une 
terre  qui,  plus  que  tout  autre,  est  un  lieu  de  passage,  de  campement  éphé¬ 
mère,  d’étape,  où  les  villages  eux-mêmes  sêmblent  à  peine  posés,  comme 
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prêts  à  s’en  aller”  (p.  254).  Les  voilà,  d’ailleurs,  ces  acteurs  manqués  du 
drame  africain  et  humain,  perdus  dans  la  solitude  de  la  brousse,  ou  dans 
quelques  bureaux  surchauffés,  ou  encore  à  la  terrasse  de  ce  café,  le  Tchadien, 
que  l’auteur  a  transformé  en  une  sorte  de  théâtre  de  la  colonie. 

Quelle  est  leur  caractéristique  essentielle?  D’être  des  déracinés.  L’auteur, 
en  effet,  ne  donne  pas  la  première  place  aux  indigènes  de  l’Afrique  équa¬ 
toriale.  Ils  apparaissent  de  temps  à  autre,  brièvement  parce  qu’ils  se  trou¬ 
vent,  pour  ainsi  d^re,  sur  le  bord  de  la  route.  Mais  ce  ne  sont  pas  eux  qui 
comptent,  quoique  l’auteur  nous  indique  au  passage  sa  sympathie  pour  les 
peuplades  nègres  et  leurs  traditions.  Ceux  qui  comptent,  ce  sont  les  “au¬ 
tres,”  c’est-à-dire  les  épaves  du  monde  moderne,  de  ses  guerres,  de  ses  insti¬ 
tutions,  de  ses  complaisances.  Ils  sont  porteurs  d’un  message  qu’eux-mêmes 
ignorent,  bien  qu’ils  en  souffrent.  Les  personnages  les  plus  représentatifs 
de  cette  troupe  sont  incontestablement  l’Américain  Forsythe  et  l’Allemande 
Mina:  ils  représentent  les  déracinés  par  force,  ceux  qui  n’ont  même  plus 
l’illusion  “d’appartenir,”  parce  que  leurs  racines  profondes  ont  été  coupées; 
famille,  pays,  traditions,  espoirs,  respect  d’eux-mêmes,  ils  ont  tout  perdu. 
C’est  d’ailleurs  parce  qu’ils  sont  dépouillés  de  tout  qu’ils  seront  plus  capa¬ 
bles  que  d’autres  de  se  dévouer  entièrement  à  “l’affaire  Morel.” 

Mais  ni  Forsythe,  ni  Minna  ne  sont  les  seuls  déracinés  qui  aient  échoué 
dans  ce  coin  d’Afrique.  Quoique  moins  tragiques,  la  plupart  des  autres 
personnages  manquent  aussi  d’attaches  profondes,  que  ce  soient  les  admi¬ 
nistrateurs  de  la  colonie,  ces  exilés  temporaires,  ou  l’étonnant  défilé  des 
nationaux  de  tous  pays  que  leur  travail  ou  les  circonstances  ont  amenés 
à  jouer  un  rôle  dans  l’affaire  Morel:  Babcock,  colonel  anglais  en  retraite; 
Haas,  hollandais  et  pourvoyeur  dès  jardins  zoologiques;  Habib,  l’aventurier 
hbanais;  Ornando  et  Abe  Fields,  journalistes  américains;  Peer  Qvist,  natura¬ 
liste  danois,  et  j’en  passe.  Déracinés,  eux  aussi,  ceux  dont  la  patrie  est  à 
naître  et  dont  les  attaches  sont  avec  une  communauté  d’hommes  qui  n’existe 
encore  que  dans  leur  attente  ou  leur  ambition.  Tel  est  Waïtari,  le  chef  sans 
troupes  du  mouvement  nationaliste  africain.  Ancien  parlementaire  français, 
il  n’a  pu  grouper  autour  de  lui  qu’une  poignée  d’intellectuels  noirs  qui  re¬ 
fusent  d’accepter  la  collaboration  des  blancs,  mais  qui  ne  comprennent  plus 
les  hommes  de  leur  propre  race.  Voici  l’impression  qu’en  garde  Abe  Fields, 
le  photographe  américain:  “H  ne  s’agissait  pas  seulement,  sous  le  ciel  illi¬ 
mité  de  l’Afrique,  d’un  chef  sans  troupes,  d’une  volonté  de  puissance  sans 
espoir  d’assouvissement,  d’un  intellectuel  français  qui  était  un  Oulé  et  d’un 
Africain  en  révolte  contre  la  forêt  primitive,  il  s’agissait  surtout  d’un  homme 
seul,  et  tout  le  reste  n’était  rien”  (p.  327). 

Qu’est-ce  qui  fixera  ce  monde  à  la  dérive?  Quelles  forces  donneront  a  ces 
solitaires  le  sentiment  d’un  but  commun,  d’une  appartenance  à  la  com¬ 
munauté  des  hommes?  Sera-ce  l’indépendance  nationale,  l’égalité  raciale 
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que  réclame  l’Afrique?  Non,  car  c’est  élever  de  nouvelles  barrières  au  lieu 
d’en  supprimer.  Alors?  “L’Islam  appelle  cela  les  racines  du  ciel .  .  .  un 
besoin  de  justice,  de  liberté,  d’amour — ces  racines  du  ciel  si  profondément 
enfoncées  dans  leur  poitrine  .  .  (p.  198).  C’est  en  favorisant  l’éclosion  de 

cette  semence,  d’aucuns  diraient  divine,  que  les  hommes  trouveront  la 
certitude,  la  paix  et  le  bonheur.  Ceci,  l’auteur  le  répète  sous  une  forme  ou 
sous  une  autre  au  cours  du  roman.  Il  montre  que  les  efforts  obstinés  pour 
faire  triompher  ces  principes  écartent  progressivement  tous  les  obstacles 
dressés  par  des  intérêts  et  des  points  de  vue  divergents  qu’ils  dévoilent 
comme  égoïstes  ou  fourvoyés;  ils  agissent  aussi  comme  un  aimant  sur  les 
volontés  endormies  ou  inutilisées  des  hommes  de  bonne  volonté  qui  dé¬ 
couvrent  alors  que  races,  nationalités,  religions,  toutes  ces  différences  sont 
superficielles  et  que  les  hommes  sont  frères  “under  the  skin.”  La  troupe  de 
Morel  est  le  symbole  même  de  cette  communion  qui  fait  marcher  côte  à 
côte  l’ancien  allié  et  l’ancienne  ennemie,  le  journaliste  juif  et  le  guide  ma- 
hométan,  le  savant  danois  et  le  déserteur  illettré,  le  nationaliste  angoissé 
et  la  crapule  internationale,  libre  de  toute  fidélité  et  de  tout  espoir.  .  .  . 
Comme  les  grands  troupeaux  d’éléphants  qui  détruisent  tous  les  obstacles 
sur  leur  passage,  c’est  l’humanité  tout  entière  qui  triomphera  et  atteindra 
le  but. 

Pourquoi  des  éléphants?  La  question  n’exprime  pas  une  opinion  purement 
personnelle;  Hemingway,  dans  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  fait  rêver  le  vieil 
homme  aux  lions  aperçus  sur  une  plage  lointaine  d’Afrique  et  il  se  de¬ 
mande:  “Why  are  the  lions  the  main  thing  that  is  left”  (p.  73)?  Certes, 
M.  Romain  Gary  le  dit  et  le  répète:  l’élèphant  est  pour  lui  le  symbole  de  la 
liberté.  Mais  un  symbole  pour  être  vahde,  doit  être  irremplaçable.  Dans 
cette  même  note  de  l’auteur  que  nous  citions  plus  haut,  il  écrit:  “Je  crois 
à  la  liberté  individuelle,  à  la  tolérance  et  aux  droits  de  l’homme.  Il  se  peut 
qu’il  s’agisse  là  aussi  d’éléphants  démodés  et  anachroniques,  survivants 
encombrants  d’une  époque  géologique  révolue:  celle  de  l’humanisme.” 

Démodés  et  anachroniques:  voilà  les  termes  qui  expliquent  le  choix  des 
éléphants  comme  symbole  de  cette  notion  de  liberté  que  notre  époque 
semble  avoir  répudiée.  L’auteur  n’a  pas  à  chercher  bien  loin  des  preuves 
de  cette  répudiation;  les  dernières  années  que  nous  avons  vécues  sont  une 
histoire  des  tentatives,  certaines  avortées,  mais  d’autres  triomphantes, 
d’asservir  l’homme,  corps  et  âme.  Réclames,  propagande,  indoctrination, 
subtiles  et  patientes  tortures  psychologiques  sont  autant  d’envahissement 
du  domaine,  jusqu’ici  réputé  inexpugnable,  de  l’esprit  et  du  cœur.  Mé¬ 
thodes,  d’ailleurs,  qui  se  réclament  d’une  philosophie  nouvelle,  et  pas  seule¬ 
ment  marxiste,  radicalement  opposée  à  l’humanisme.  Le  grand  responsable 
de  cette  rupture  est  Nietszche  qui,  au  moment  où  il  proclamait:  “Dieu  est 
mort,”  rendait  l’homme,  non  point  libre,  mais  prisonnier  de  sa  liberté.  De  là 
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à  s’arroger  le  droit  de  guider  ces  navigateurs  sans  gouvernail  et  sans  port 
d’attache  il  n’y  avait  qu’un  pas.  Les  surhommes  ou  l’Etat  tout-puissant, 
voire  l’Humanité  conçue  comme  un  principe  abstrait  l’emportant  sur  les 
aspirations  de  chacun  de  ses  membres,  sont  les  nouveaux  maîtres  de  l’homme 
désemparé.  Faut-il  donc  encore  citer  le  mot  de  Lénine:  “La  liberté? 
Pourquoi  faire”? 

Mais  si  le  rappel  de  ces  dangers  actuels  et  de  l’oubli  des  valeurs  anciennes 
explique  le  choix  de  l’éléphant,  survivant  menacé  d’une  époque  révolue, 
comme  symbole  de  la  détresse  de  l’homme  moderne,  ceci  ne  suffit  pas  à 
épuiser  complètement  les  possibilités  de  ce  symbole. 

Anachroniques,  disions-nous  plus  haut:  serait-il  trop  audacieux  d’élargir 
le  sens  de  ce  mot  et  de  le  placer,  non  plus  dans  un  contexte  historique,  mais 
par  rapport  à  l’évolution  naturelle  de  la  création  dans  son  ensemble?  Sur 
quoi  appuyons-nous  cette  hypothèse?  Sur  l’un  des  arguments  de  notre 
héros,  Morel:  “Tu  te  souviens,”  dit-il,  “le  reptile  préhistorique  qui  est  sorti 
pour  la  première  fois  de  la  vase,  au  début  du  primaire  et  qui  s’est  mis  à 
vivre  à  l’air  hbre,  en  respirant,  bien  qu’il  n’eût  pas  de  poumons  en  attendant 
qu’il  lui  en  vienne?  .  .  .  Eh  bien  ce  gars-là,  il  était  fou,  lui  aussi.  .  .  .  C’est 
pour  ça  qu’il  a  essayé.  C’est  notre  ancêtre  à  tous,  il  ne  faudrait  tout  de  même 
pas  l’oublier.  ...  Il  faut  essayer,  nous  aussi.  C’est  ça,  le  progrès”  (p.  396). 

Que  veut  dire  Morel  lorsqu’il  nous  rappelle  l’exemple  du  reptile  qui,  le 
premier,  “avait  rampé  hors  de  sa  vase  natale”  sinon  qu’il  est  au  pouvoir 
de  la  créature  de  défier  les  lois  mêmes  de  la  création  et  de  s’affirmer  comme 
indépendante  du  Créateur?  La  réponse  de  l’Oreste  de  J.-P.  Sartre  à  Jupiter 
nous  vient  à  l’esprit:  “Je  ne  suis  ni  le  maître  ni  l’esclave,  Jupiter.  Je  suis 
ma  liberté.  A  peine  m’as-tu  créé  que  j’ai  cessé  de  t’appartenir”  (Les 
Mouches).  Encore  Oreste  se  plaçait-il  sur  le  plan  spirituel:  le  reptile  qui, 
de  son  habitat  marin,  est  passé  à  un  domaine  terrestre,  l’éléphant  qui  survit 
aux  géants  d’une  époque  géologique  lointaine  ont  triomphé  de  la  loi  natu¬ 
relle,  du  déterminisme  d’un  univers  mécanique.  Leur  réussite,  leur  survi¬ 
vance  allument  au  cœur  de  l’homme  une  espérance  folle:  celle  d’une  liberté 
totale,  d’une  justice  immanente  à  la  nature  même  des  choses.  L’humanisme 
qui  avait  dressé  la  liberté  humaine,  dépendant  de  l’homme  seul  et  de  sa 
raison,  contre  la  liberté  garantie  par  le  Dieu  du  chrétien  du  Moyen-Age, 
se  butait  toujours  à  cet  obstacle:  le  déterminisme  des  lois  naturelles.  L’âme 
libre  restait  prisonnière  du  corps,  ou  comme  disait  le  P.  Fargue,  le  moine 
belliqueux  et  fort  en  gueule  du  roman,  prisonnière  de  “la  carcasse.”  Etat 
de  choses  qui  permettait  au  christianisme,  et  a  la  religion  en  général,  d  offrir 
une  solution  au  dilemme  en  rappelant  aux  hommes  que  leur  royaume  n’était 
pas  de  ce  monde  et  qu’ils  ne  jouiraient  d’une  liberté  complète  que  dans 
l’au-delà,  avec  le  triomphe  de  la  Vérité  et  de  la  Vie.  Il  est  à  remarquer  que 
Morel,  et  à  travers  lui  l’auteur,  ne  considèrent  pas  la  religion  comme  la 
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solution  du  problème.  Ils  rejettent  ce  qu’ils  appelleraient  sans  doute  ce 
compromis,  tout  en  reconnaissant  que  la  foi  est  le  chemin  le  plus  sûr  pour 
la  compréhension  de  ces  besoins  innés  de  l’homme  tels  que  l’auteur  les  a 
définis.  C’est  au  P.  Tassin  pourtant  que  l’auteur  semble  confier  la  décision 
finale.  Le  P.  Tassin  est  un  jésuite  et  un  savant,  mais  très  mal  vu  de  son  ordre 
qui  l’a  pratiquement  exilé  au  cœur  de  l’Afrique  pour  avoir  laissé  entrevoir 
dans  ses  écrits  que  “la  grâce  elle-même”  serait  “comme  une  mutation  bio¬ 
logique  qui  donnera  enfin  à  l’homme  les  moyens  organiques  de  se  réaliser 
tel  qu’il  veut”  (p.  442).  Nous  voyons  dans  le  fait  que  c’est  le  P.  Tassin  qui 
donnera  asile  à  Morel  à  la  fin  du  roman,  la  justification  de  l’interprétation 
de  l’éléphant  comme  symbole  de  la  liberté  de  l’esprit — et  le  caractère 
religieux  du  Père  en  serait  l’expression — mais  aussi  de  la  hbération  de  la 
chair  de  ses  chaînes  immémoriales. 

Position  intéressante  à  tous  points  de  vue  :  le  monde  n’est  plus  absurde, 
mais  immoral,  et  le  cri  d’angoisse  de  l’humanité  ne  s’élève  pas  vers  un  ciel 
vide  de  Dieu,  mais  au  contraire,  comme  la  plainte  de  Job,  il  est  la  protesta¬ 
tion  passiormée  de  la  créature  auprès  de  son  Créateur  qu’elle  accuse  d’in¬ 
différence,  voire  de  cynisme. 

Cette  interprétation  expliquerait  un  épisode  curieux  du  roman.  Dans  un 
de  ces  tableaux  qui  offrent  au  lecteur  un  panorama  cinématographique  du 
monde  au  moment  de  l’affaire  Morel,  M.  Romain  Gary  dépeint  le  désespoir 
silencieux  d’un  homme  qui  vient  de  perdre  sa  jeune  femme  d’un  cancer  et 
qui  trouve  sa  seule  consolation  dans  la  lecture  des  articles  sur  Morel  et  la 
défense  des  éléphants.  “L’injustice  qui  venait  de  lui  être  faite  était  une 
simple  application  de  la  loi,  une  loi  biologiqüe  tout  aussi  crapuleuse,  im- 
mondje  et  cynique  que  certaines  lois  humaines  .  .  .  C’était  une  loi  qui  ne 
pouvait  être  abrogée,  mais  seulement  tournée.  .  .  .  Du  fond  de  sa  détresse, 
l’homme  sa  rappela  soudain  qu’il  existait  au  moins  quelqu’un,  quelque  part, 
qui  refusait  de  s’arranger,  qui  ne  transigeait  pas  avec  l’injustice”  (pp.  367- 
368). 

Est-ce  à  dire  que  l’auteur  affirme  que  cette  conquête  des  frontières  ultimes 
de  notre  hberté  soit  possible?  Ce  serait  dépasser  les  données  du  roman.  Mais 
ce  rêve  fou  traverse  les  pages  du  livre  :  ici  un  fait,  là  une  possibilité  de  cure 
ou  de  perfectionnement  biologique,  entretiennent  la  flamme  tentatrice. 
Toutes  les  explications  claires  et  probantes  que  l’auteur  répète,  page  après 
page,  sur  la  signification  de  la  campagne  de  Morel  en  faveur  des  éléphants 
ne  sont  pas  les  seules  explications.  Comme  répondait  Minna  à  ses  juges, 
“c’est  autre  chose.”  Et  les  grands  troupeaux  d’éléphants  qui  remontent 
vers  le  lac  Kuru  et  qui  survivront  en  dépit  de  la  sécheresse,  des  mitraillettes 
de  Waïtari  et  du  besoin  de  viande  fraîche  des  indigènes,  ne  sont  pas  seule¬ 
ment  le  symbole  d’une  “liberté  maladroite  et  encombrante”  (p.  161),  mais 
d’un  défi  persistant  contre  l’injustice  originelle. 
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Le  P.  Fargue  avait  raison  de  vouloir  partir  à  la  conquête  de  ce  révolté 
orgueilleux  qui  dispute  la  validité  de  la  loi  incréée,  de  cette  prédestination 
inscrite  dans  Pair  même  que  nous  respirons.  Le  héros  pourrait  s’exclamer 
comme  l’Œdipe  d’André  Gide:  “Ah!  je  voudrais  échapper  au  dieu  qui 
m’enveloppe,  à  moi-même.  Je  ne  sais  quoi  d’héroïque  et  de  surhumain  me 
tourmente”.  Il  préfère  cependant  traduire  sa  révolte  à  travers  un  symbole, 
celui  des  éléphants  en  marche:  “Comme  nous  cheminions  lentement,  un 
craquement  prodigieux  monta  vers  nous  du  côté  du  Galangalé,  la  forêt 
entière  frémit  et  céda  sous  quelque  assaut  furieux,  et  l’air  s’emplit  des  barris¬ 
sements  du  troupeau  en  train  de  se  frayer  un  chemin  vers  l’eau;  ...  je  ne 
pus  m’empêcher  de  sourire  avec  soulagement,  comme  si  leur  vue  me  rassu¬ 
rait  sur  quelque  présence  essentielle.  En  cet  âge  d’impuissance,  cet  âge  de 
tabous,  d’inhibitions  et  d’asservissement  presque  physiologique,  où  l’homme 
triomphe  de  ses  plus  anciennes  vérités  et  renonce  à  ses  plus  profonds  be¬ 
soins,  il  me  semblait  toujours,  en  écoutant  ce  merveilleux  vacarme,  qu’on 
ne  nous  avait  pas  encore  coupés  définitivement  de  nos  sources,  qu’on  ne 
nous  avait  pas  encore,  une  fois  pour  toutes,  châtrés  au  nom  du  mensonge, 
que  nous  n’étions  pas  encore  tout  à  fait  soumis”  (pp.  132-133). 
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French  Film  Scenarios 


by  Robert  M.  Hammond 


J_HERE  ARE  MANY  good  literary  scenarios,  but  unfortunately 
they  are  fast  disappearing,  and  with  them  all  opportunity  to  study  their 
qualities.  In  the  United  States  those  which  have  not  disappeared  remain 
hidden  in  producers’  vaults  unavailable  to  the  majority  of  scholars.  In 
France  the  problem  is  more  acute,  since  even  the  producers  have  discarded 
many  “old”  scenarios;  that  is,  scenarios  which  are  more  than  four  years 
old!  The  shooting  scripts  are  discarded,  destroyed  or  used  as  memorandum 
sheets.  They  are  lost  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  average  production  requires 
about  fifty  mimeographed  copies.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  a  whole  literary 
treasure  may  well  completely  disappear. 

What  seems  even  more  incredible  is  that  the  Centre  National  de  la 
Cinématographie  demands  that  fifteen  of  these  be  deposited  in  its  files. 
The  Centre  is  the  government  agency  which  controls  all  film  production 
in  France.  It  is  essentially  a  bureau  of  censorship,  but  also  it  performs  a 
regulatory  function,  protecting  the  legal  rights  of  directors  and  producers. 
The  fifteen  copy  requirement  is  a  source  of  constant  irritation  to  the  makers 
of  films,  who  have  never  been  able  to  discover  why  that  number  is  de¬ 
manded.  Unfortunately  for  the  scholar,  these  copies  are  not  the  property  of 
the  State,  but  only  property  on  deposit  in  the  care  of  the  State.  Hence,  no 
one  may  examine  any  scenario  except  with  the  written  permission  of  the 
author.  To  make  matters  even  more  frustrating,  in  order  to  determine 
whom  the  officials  of  CNC  consider  the  author,  it  is  necessary  to  consult 
other  files,  where  the  author  has  been  legally  registered.  Sometimes  the 
author  is  the  producer,  sometimes  he  is  the  director,  and,  most  rarely,  he 
is  the  scenarist.  It  is  forbidden  to  take  scripts  out  of  the  building,  and  there 
is  no  public  copying  service  available  in  the  building. 

Furthermore,  even  with  all  the  regulations,  scenarios  disappear.  These 
disappearances  are  the  result  of  carelessness,  and  they  can  be  easily  under¬ 
stood.  The  scholar  who  is  looking  for  good  literature  has  his  eye  on  at  the 
most  two  hundred  titles,  a  sufficiently  short  list  to  be  easily  controlled. 
CNC  is  not  so  fortunate,  since  it  has  all  of  the  films  ever  produced  in  France: 
not  only  educational  films,  documentaries,  art  films  and  official  government 
films,  but  also  large  quantities  of  inferior  feature  films.  For  the  CNC,  a 
title  like  Ignace  Somnambule  (a  real  “navet”  starring  Fernandel)  is  just  as 
much  a  film  as  Orphée. 
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The  war  caused  wholesale  loss  of  many  priceless  documents.  Scenarios 
were  no  exception.  During  the  Nazi  occupation,  all  the  scenarios  then  on 
file  at  the  Centre  completely  disappeared.  One  official  insists  that  these 
files  have  not  been  destroyed  and  that  they  are  probably  even  now  some¬ 
where  in  Paris.  At  any  rate,  they  are  lost  to  us  at  present.  Among  them  were 
such  films  as  Les  Enfants  terribles,  Le  Jour  se  lève  and  La  Bête  humaine.  An 
official  told  me  that  Jacques  Prévert  had  lost  his  copy  of  his  Enfants  du 
Paradis  and  had  called  CNC  in  order  to  have  his  deposited  copy  returned 
to  him.  All  they  could  tell  him  was  that  their  copy,  too,  had  disappeared. 

Fortunately,  a  few  duplicates  of  the  more  recent  films  have  been  loaned 
to  the  Institut  des  Hautes  Etudes  Cinématographiques,  or  IDHEC. 
IDHEC  is  actually  an  administrative  part  of  CNC,  although  it  is  housed 
in  another  building.  The  library  of  IDHEC  is  more  accessible  than  the 
files  of  the  CNC,  and  the  staff  is  most  sympathetic  and  helpful.  Here  one 
can  actually  see  the  scenario  without  written  permission.  Furthermore, 
IDHEC  has  been  able  to  secure  a  few  scenarios  on  its  own.  With  written 
permission  from  the  producer,  one  can  take  these  from  the  building  for 
photocopying.  They  are  few,  however.  IDHEC  has  no  provision  for  making 
a  systematic  collection.  If  a  scenario  does  not  fall  into  its  hands,  IDHEC 
never  gets  it.  On  the  other  hand,  not  wishing  to  let  any  chance  pass,  the 
library  has  acquired  an  abundance  of  inferior  scripts.  For  every  worthwhile 
scenarios,  there  are  a  dozen  poor  ones. 

IDHEC  is  not  primarily  a  housing  for  scenarios.  It  is  a  school  of  cinema¬ 
tography — theoretical  cinematography.  The  practical  work  of  photography 
is  subordinated  to  other  considerations.  It  is  natural  that  the  library  should 
be  extensive,  containing  all  major  works  and  periodicals  about  film.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  so  little  space  is  devoted  to  scenarios.  The  administration 
lacks  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  an  adequate  collection  of  current  books 
and  periodicals,  let  alone  the  scripts.  Officials  have  asked  that  the  main 
offices  of  the  CNC  systematically  file  with  IDHEC  one  copy  of  every 
scenario  it  receives.  This  sensible  solution  to  the  problem  of  disappearing 
scenarios  has  so  far  been  refused. 

It  is  in  an  attempt  to  salvage  as  many  scenarios  as  possible  that  I  have 
begun  the  modest  library  of  French  film  scenarios  listed  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  Some  small  studies  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  these  few  that  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find.  It  will  take  a  number  of  years  before  any 
can  be  published,  if  ever.  The  demand  is  not  universal  enough  for  a  large 
scale  printing,  and  the  scholar’s  market  cannot  finance  one.  Even  if  the 
price  could  be  paid,  we  could  never  untangle  the  multiple  rights  which  bind 
film  and  scenario  together.  Nevertheless,  to  have  copies  available  for  study 
by  students,  particularly  if  these  copies  are  of  the  original  scenario  as  it 
existed  before  the  shooting  of  the  film,  would  open  a  vast  and  fascinating 
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area  for  study:  a  literary  and  dramatic  history  and  criticism  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  exclusively  cinematographic  one  now  accepted. 

Naturally,  so  long  as  I  have  only  one  copy  of  any  scenario,  I  am  not 
willing  to  make  it  available  to  those  who  might  want  to  study  it,  unless 
they  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  To  have  copies  made  would  be  too 
costly  unless  copying  were  financed  by  some  research  foundation  or  some 
academic  institution.  At  the  University  of  Arizona,  preliminary  steps  have 
been  taken  in  an  investigation  of  the  feasibihty  of  some  kind  of  broad 
cinema  studies  program  there.  It  is  possible  that  the  hbrary  of  scenarios 
might  be  integrated  with  this  program  along  with  copying  facilities.  If  such 
a  program  can  be  realized,  then  there  will  be  copies  of  scenarios  available 
through  interlibrary  loans. 

Not  all  scenarios  are  confined  to  their  original  mimeographed  format. 
Some  scenarios  have  been  published  by  their  authors.  Pagnol,  primarily  a 
dramatist,  has  always  treated  the  film  as  an  outlet  for  his  dramatic  expres¬ 
sion,  asserting  that  cinema  is  simply  a  new,  broader  form  of  theater.  He 
has  published  many  of  his  scenarios,  notably  La  Fille  du  Puisatier  and 
La  Femme  du  Boulanger.  Others  are  listed  in  the  bibhography  under  his 
oeuvres  dramatiques.  Cocteau,  too,  has  pubhshed.  He  has  been  more  erratic 
in  his  behavior — as  one  might  expect — having  pubhshed  only  the  text  of 
Orphée  in  a  popular  edition.  He  has  also  had  pubhshed  the  deluxe  edition 
of  L’Eternel  retour,  a  handsome  volume  which  commands  a  handsome 
price.  Ironically,  René  Clair,  whose  very  weakness  lies  in  the  mediocrity  of 
the  scenarios  he  writes,  has  seen  fit  to  publish  five  of  them:  La  Beauté  du 
diable,  Les  Belles  de  nuit.  Les  Grandes  Manœuvres,  Porte  des  Lilas  and  Le 
Silence  est  d’or.  Incidentally,  his  latest  scenario,  Porte  des  Lilas,  is  by  far 
his  best.  Henri  Jeanson,  an  author,  not  a  director,  has  pubhshed  several  of 
his  scripts.  They  all  follow  the  spirit  of  nineteenth-century  French  realism. 
They  are  well-written,  but  remain  the  work  of  a  craftsman  rather  than  of 
a  genius.  Prévert,  whose  creative  ability  in  this  field  is  far  superior  to  that 
of  Jeanson,  has  pubhshed  only  two  of  his.  Les  Amants  de  Vérone  is  in  semi- 
novelized  form  and  suffers  from  this  sort  of  artistic  bastardy.  Les  Visiteurs 
du  soir,  which  conserves  the  dramatic  form  with  fidelity,  is  probably  the 
better  of  the  two  scenarios.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  in  pubhshed  form 
neither  Les  Enfants  du  paradis  nor  Quai  des  brumes,  both  considered  by 
most  critics  to  be  his  masterpieces. 

The  publishing  of  these  few  scenarios  does  not  testify  to  any  widespread 
diffusion.  On  the  contrary,  the  ventures  have  all  been  tentative,  and  almost 
all  are  out  of  print.  They,  too,  are  rare  items  which  we  must  struggle  to 
preserve  just  as  we  are  doing  with  the  mimeographed  “originals.” 

Charles  Spaak,  the  noted  author  of  La  Grande  Illusion,  has  told  me  in  an 
interview  pubhshed  in  Film  Culture,  that  a  collection  of  scenarios  is  an 
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urgent  necessity.  He  laments  not  having  even  a  complete  file  of  his  own 
early  scenarios.  He  feels  “that  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  the  scenarist  for 
films  always  to  be  grouped  by  director.  The  scenarist  has  a  certain  vision 
of  the  world.  While  the  director  changes  enormously,  the  scenarist  stays 
the  same.  It  is  he,  not  the  director,  who  has  continuity  of  style.”  Jean  de 
Baroncelfi,  critic  for  “Le  Monde”  and  supporter  of  the  idea  that  the  film 
is  all  on  the  celluloid,  has  conceded  at  least  one  case  in  which  the  scenario 
had  value  of  its  own.  When  Viva  Villa!  was  shown  in  Paris  last  year,  he 
credited  the  lasting  excellence  of  the  film  not  to  the  acting  and  direction, 
both  of  which  he  judged  mediocre,  but  rather  to  the  excellent  scenario  of 
Ben  Hecht.  Authors  of  the  scripts  of  films  certainly  deserve  to  be  studied 
as  much  as  those  of  any  other  literary  genre. 

If  our  immediate  concern  is  to  collect  scenarios  so  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
sulted,  to  obtain  current  scripts  before  they  disappear,  and  to  ferret  out 
older  ones  which  have  already  been  lost,  there  are  yet  broader  implications 
to  the  restitution  of  this  neglected  art  form.  Too  much  superficial  attention 
has  been  paid,  in  the  name  of  art,  to  the  sociological  themes  which  are 
vulgarized  on  film  for  public  consumption.  In  the  scenario,  as  in  other  forms 
of  hterature,  we  can  point  to  esthetic  quahties  far  beyond  mere  social 
theses.  Details,  nuances  and  subtleties  escape  the  hasty  viewer.  Many 
questions  of  symbohsm,  characterization  of  theme  can  find  their  answers 
only  after  critics  or  scholars  have  long  reflected  over  the  printed  page  of 
the  scenario.  We  are  living  in  an  age  when  literature,  because  of  the  film, 
is  reaching  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than  ever  before,  in  an  age  when 
this  literature  is  used  to  convey  at  once  the  most  anodyne  and  the  most 
meretricious  of  ideas  and  ideals,  in  an  age  when  meditation  is  sacrificed  to 
superficiality.  Saving  of  scenarios  and  their  serious  study  can  condemn  the 
poor  literature,  perpetuate  the  good,  and  provide  substance  for  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  thoughtful  men. 

Bibliography  of  the  Hammond  Collection  of  French  Film  Scenarios 

The  first  part  of  the  following  bibliography  (numbers  1  through  60) 
contains  unpubhshed  mimeographed  scenarios  and  rare  published  versions 
of  scenarios.  Unpublished  material  bears  the  (*).  In  pubhshed  form  the 
scenarios  are  shghtly  changed,  by  the  suppression  of  the  technical  direc¬ 
tions  for  the  camera.  Cocteau,  in  Orphée  (No.  16)  even  retains  many  of 
these,  with  interesting  stylistic  effect.  In  a  few  cases,  the  play  form  is 
entirely  abandoned  and  the  novel  form  substituted.  This  liberty  can  soon 
be  abused  by  an  over-zealous  editor,  and  such  publications  should  be 
studied  with  extreme  suspicion.  I  have  called  all  the  published  forms  by 
the  name  libretto,  borrowed,  of  course,  from  the  opera,  but  by  way  of  the 
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French  use  of  the  term,  the  French  word  livret  referring  to  the  published 
scenario  form  as  well  as  to  the  opera  libretto. 

Films  are  listed  by  the  scenarist,  after  whose  name  appears  the  title,  the 
date  of  appearance  of  the  film,  and  finally  the  director.  Explanations  follow. 
If  the  unpublished  scenario  in  my  collection  does  not  bear  the  indication 
“microfilm,”  it  means  that  I  have  succeeded  in  securing  an  original  copy 
of  the  shooting  script. 

The  second  part  of  the  bibliography  contams  the  published  and  available 
films  of  Pagnol  and  the  films  of  Clair,  which  have  appeared  in  the  “Sup¬ 
plement  Théâtral  and  Littéraire”  of  France  Illustration  and  hence  can 
easily  be  found  in  any  large  library  in  the  United  States. 

Part  I 

*1.  Aurenche,  Jean  and  Bost,  Pierre.  U Auberge  rouge,  1951,  Autant- 
Lara,  245  pp. 

*2.  - Le  Diable  au  corps,  1947,  Autant-Lara.  Microfilm,  179  pp. 

*3.  - -  Dieu  a  besoin  des  hommes,  1951,  Delannoy.  Microfilm,  129  pp. 

*4.  - Gervaise,  1955,  Clément,  221  pp. 

*5.  - Occupe-toi  d’Amélie,  1949,  Autant-Lara,  144  pp. 

*6. - Sylvie  et  le  fantôme,  1945,  Autant-Lara.  Dialogues  with  notes 

added  from  the  original  shooting  script.  60  pp.  plus  notes. 

7.  - Symphonie  pastorale,  1946,  Delannoy.  La  Nouvelle  Edition, 

Paris,  1948.  Libretto  follows  shooting  script  closely.  Microfilm. 
221  pp.  (189  pp.  of  text) 

*8.  Becker,  Jacques;  Giroud,  Françoise;  and  Griffe,  Maurice.  Antoine  et 
Antoinette,  1947,  Becker,  306  pp. 

*9.  Bresson,  Robert.  Un  Condamné  à  mort  s’est  échappé,  1956,  Bresson, 

226  pp. 

10.  Chavance,  Louis.  Le  Corbeau,  1943,  Clouzot.  Paris,  La  Nouvelle 
Edition,  1948.  Libretto-novel.  223  pp.  (204  pp.  of  text) 

*11.  Clément,  René  and  Audry,  Colette.  La  Bataille  du  rail,  1945,  Clément, 

86  pp. 

*12.  Cocteau,  Jean.  L’Aigle  à  deux  têtes,  1948,  Cocteau,  Microfilm,  146  pp. 
*13.  —  La  Belle  et  la  bête,  1946,  Cocteau,  125  pp. 

*14.  - L’Eternel  Retour,  1943,  Delannoy.  Microfilm,  138  pp.  (pp.  136 

and  138  missing). 

15.  - L’Eternel  Retour,  1943,  Delannoy.  Paris,  Nouvelles  Editions 

Françaises,  1947.  Deluxe  edition  hmited  to  625  copies.  148  pp. 

16.  - Orphée,  1950,  Cocteau.  Paris,  La  Parade,  1950.  Libretto  follows 

shooting  script  very  closely.  116  pp. 

Ruy  Bias,  1948,  Billon.  Microfilm.  196  pp. 
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18.  Buran,  Michel.  Boléro,  1942.  {In  Paris  Théâtre,  No.  25)  Libretto  follows 
shooting  script  closely.  27  pp. 

*19.  Fayard,  Jean.  Little  Ballerina,  1949,  Berger.  Shooting  script  in  English. 
(French  title:  Ballerine).  95  pp. 

20.  Ferry,  Jean.  Girard,  1947,  Clouzot.  (One  of  five  sketches  in  Retour  à 
la  vie,  Paris,  La  Nouvelle  Edition,  1949). 

*21.  - Cela  s’appelle  l’aurore,  1956,  Bunuel,  72  pp. 

*22.  Grendel,  Frédéric  and  Sidery,  Sherban.  Lorsque  l’enfant  paraît, 
1957,  Boisrond,  211  pp. 

23.  Gance,  Abel.  Napoléon  Bonaparte,  Paris,  Plon,  1927.  Silent  film 

directed  by  Gance.  408  pp. 

24.  Giraudoux,  Jean.  Les  Anges  du  péché,  1943,  Bresson.  Le  film  de 

Béthanie,  texte  de  Les  Anges  du  péché.  Paris,  Gallimard,  1944. 
190  pp. 

25.  Grémillon,  Jean.  Le  Printemps  de  la  liberté.  Paris,  La  Bibliothèque 

Française,  1948.  This  film  was  never  produced.  282  pp.  (231  pp. 
text) 

*26.  Guitry,  Sacha.  Les  Trois  font  la  paire,  1957,  Guitry.  The  last  scenario 
completed  and  directed  by  Guitry.  92  pp. 

27.  Jeanson,  Henri.  Les  Amoureaux  sont  seuls  au  monde,  1948,  Decoin. 

28.  - Au  royaume  des  deux,  1949,  Duvivier.  (In  Paris  Théâtre,  No.  30) 

Libretto  follows  shooting  script  closely,  pp.  38-65. 

29.  - Aux  yeux  du  souvenir,  1949,  Delannoy.  (In  Paris  Théâtre,  No.  30) 

Libretto  follows  shooting  script  closely.  35  pp. 

30.  - Entrée  des  artistes,  1938,  Marc  Allégret.  Paris,  La  Nouvelle 

Edition,  1946.  Libretto  follows  shooting  script  closely.  238  pp. 
(209  pp.  of  text) 

31.  - Un  Revenant,  1946,  Christian- Jaque.  (In  Paris  Théâtre,  No.  18) 

Libretto  follows  shooting  script  closely.  31  pp. 

32.  Laroche,  Pierre.  Gigi,  1949,  J.  Audry.  (In  Opéra,  No.  11)  Libretto 

follows  shooting  script  closely.  28  pp. 

*33.  - Huis  Clos,  1954,  J.  Audry.  214  pp. 

*34.  - Olivia,  1950,  J.  Audry.  159  pp. 

*35.  Laudenbach,  R.  Les  Mauvaises  Rencontres,  1955,  Astruc.  Microfilm. 
199  pp. 

*36.  Obey,  André.  Celui  qui  doit  mourir,  1957,  Dassin.  Microfilm.  256  pp. 
37.  Prévert,  Jacques.  Les  Amants  de  Vérone,  1948,  Cayatte.  Paris,  La 
Nouvelle  Edition,  1949.  Libretto-novel.  252  pp. 

*38.  - Quai  des  brumes,  1938,  Carné.  Microfilm.  229  pp. 

*39  - Remorques,  1941,  Grémillon.  Microfilm.  102  pp. 

*40’  _ Les  Visiteurs  du  soir,  1942,  Carné.  Microfilm.  182  pp. 
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41.  - Les  Visiteurs  du  soir,  1942,  Carné.  Paris,  La  Nouvelle  Edition. 

1947.  Libretto  follows  shooting  script  closely.  205  pp.  (178  pp.  of 
text) 

*42.  Robert,  Jacques  and  Boyer,  François.  Les  Intrigantes,  1954,  Decoin. 
259  pp. 

43.  Sartre-Jean,  Paul.  Huis  clos  (adaptation  by  Laroche,  see  no.  33 
above)  214  pp. 

*44.  - Les  Jeux  sont  faits,  1947,  Delannoy,  194  pp. 

*45.  - La  Putain  respectueuse,  1952,  Pagliero  and  C.  Brabant.  Adapta¬ 

tion  by  J.-L.  Bost  and  A.  Astruc.  163  pp. 

*46.  Sigurd,  Jacques.  Air  de  Paris,  1954,  Carné,  210  pp. 

47.  Spaak,  Charles.  Antoine,  1947,  Lampin.  (One  of  five  sketches  in 
Retour  à  la  vie.  Paris,  La  Nouvelle  Edition,  1949)  Libretto-novel. 
pp.  35-76. 

*48.  - Avant  le  deluge,  1953,  Cayatte,  224  pp. 

*49.  - Le  Banquet  des  fraudeurs,  1950,  Storch.  Microfilm.  137  pp. 

50.  - La  Grande  Illusion,  1936,  Renoir.  Paris,  La  Nouvelle  Edition, 

1949.  Libretto  follows  shooting  script  closely.  185  pp.  (164  pp.  of 
text) 

*51.  - Jéricho,  1945,  Calef.  Microfilm,  189  pp. 

*52.  - Justice  est  faite,  1949,  Cayatte,  164  pp. 

53.  - Louis,  1947,  Drevüle.  (One  of  five  sketches  in  Retour  à  la  vie. 

Paris,  La  Nouvelle  Edition,  1949.)  Libretto-novel.  pp.  129-170. 

*54.  - Nous  sommes  tous  des  assassins,  1951,  Cayatte.  Microfilm,  167  pp. 

*55.  - La  Nuit  est  mon  royaume,  1953,  Lacombe.  Microfilm.,  183  pp. 

*56.  - Pension  Mimosas,  1934,  Feyder.  Microfilm,  157  pp. 

57.  - René,  1947,  Dreville.  (One  of  five  sketches  in  Retour  à  la  vie. 

Paris,  La  Nouvelle  Edition,  1949)  Libretto-novel,  pp.  129-170. 

58.  - Retour  à  la  vie.  Paris,  La  Nouvelle  Edition,  1949.  219  pp.  {An¬ 

toine,  Louis,  René  and  Tante  Emma)  by  Spaak.  Girard  by  Ferry, 
No.  20.) 

59.  - Tante  Emma,  1947,  Cayatte.  (One  of  five  sketches  in  Retour  à  la 

vie.  Paris,  La  Nouvelle  Edition,  1949)  Libretto-novel,  pp.  11-34. 

*60.  - Thérèse  Raquin,  1952,  Carné.  Microfilm.  Includes  intercalated 

pages  in  Carné ’s  handwriting.  184  pp. 

Part  II 

Films  of  René  Clair  in  France  Illustration,  Supplément  théâtral  et  litté¬ 
raire,  and  its  successor,  V Avant-Scène. 

1.  Clair,  René  and  Salacrou,  Armand.  La  Beauté  du  diable,  1950,  Clair. 

No.  27,  22  avril  1950. 

2.  Clair,  René.  Les  Belles  de  nuit,  1952,  Clair.  No.  121,  20  décembre  1952. 
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3.  - Les  Grandes  Manœuvres,  1955,  Clair.  No.  188,  no  date,  (probably 

October  1955) 

4.  - Porte  des  Lilas,  1957,  Clair.  {V Avant-Scène,  No.  159,  1957) 

5.  - Le  Silence  est  d’or,  1947,  Clair.  No.  3,  mai,  1947. 

(Le  Silence  est  d’or  also  exists  in  deluxe  edition:  Paris,  Société  Générale 
des  Editions.) 

Films  of  Marcel  Pagnol 

1.  Œuvres  dramatiques,  théâtre  et  cinéma.  Paris,  Gallimard,  1954.  This 

currently  available  volume  contains  the  scenarios  for  the  following 
films:  Angèle,  La  Femme  du  boulanger.  César,  La  Fille  du  puisatier, 
Cigalon,  Manon  des  sources,  and  Merlusse. 

2.  La  Belle  Meunière.  Paris,  Editions  Self,  1948. 

3.  La  Femme  du  boulanger.  Paris,  Fasquelle,  1938  and  1953. 

4.  La  Fille  du  puisatier.  Paris,  Pagnol,  1941.  Also  Lyon,  Cuzin,  1947. 

5.  Merlusse.  Paris,  L’Illustration,  1935. 

6.  Merlusse.  Cigalon.  Paris,  Fasquelle,  1936.  These  two  are  also  in  school 

text  editions,  the  first  at  Holt,  the  second  at  Heath. 

7.  Regain.  Paris,  Pagnol,  1937. 

8.  Le  Schpountz.  Paris,  Pagnol,  1938. 

9.  Trois  Lettres  de  mon  moulin.  Paris,  Flammarion,  1954. 

University  of  Arizona 


Instructions  générales  pour  renseignement 
des  langues  vivantes' 

par  l'Inspecteur  Général  Georges  Roger 

j|t_^’OBJET  DE  L’ENSEIGNEMENT  des  langues  vivantes  est 
d’enseigner  aux  élèves,  dès  le  début,  à  parler,  puis  à  lire  et  à  écrire  correc¬ 
tement  la  langue  élémentaire  d’aujourd’hui;  à  exprimer,  oralement  d’a¬ 
bord,  les  faits  et  les  idées  de  la  vie  la  plus  générale. 

Cet  enseignement  s’appuie  à  tous  les  échelons  sur  des  textes  empruntés, 
dès  que  possible,  à  des  écrivains  de  qualité,  immédiatement  clairs  pour 
leurs  lecteurs  contemporains  de  même  langue,  pleinement  intelligibles  par 
eux-mêmes  sans  le  secours  d’une  documentation  spéciale,  historique  ou 
biographique,  et  choisis  pour  leur  valeur  littéraire,  humaine  ou  sociale.  Il 
a  donc  un  double  objet:  exercer  les  élèves  à  la  pratique  de  la  langue  et 
contribuer  à  leur  enrichissement  intérieur  par  l’étude  de  textes  repré¬ 
sentatifs  de  la  vie  et  de  la  pensée  du  peuple  étranger.  Ces  deux  préoccu¬ 
pations  ne  devront  jamais  être  dissociées. 

Principes  Généraux 

La  classe  est  avant  tout,  et  à  chacune  de  ses  étapes  (interrogation  .sur 
la  leçon  du  jour — enseignement  ou  révision  du  vocabulaire  initial — -ex¬ 
ploration  en  commun  d’un  texte  nouveau — traduction  française  finale) 
un  exercice  permanent  d’expression  orale  limpide  et  construite. 

Les  interventions  du  professeur  doivent  constituer  chacune,  pour  les 
élèves,  un  exemple  à  suivre  et  un  point  de  départ  immédiat.  Elles  ont  pour 
but  de  susciter  successivement,  chaque  fois  qu’il  le  faut,  trois  efforts 
différents:  mobilisation  des  termes  nécessaires  à  la  formulation  d’un  fait 
ou  d’une  idée,  groupement  conforme  à  la  syntaxe  élémentaire,  élocution 
nette  et  naturelle.  Elles  ne  doivent  donc,  en  aucun  cas,  s’égarer  loin  de 
leur  propos  essentiel,  s’étaler  en  série  ininterrompue,  en  exposé  unilatéral 
ou  en  conférence  devant  des  auditeui’s  silencieux.  L’attention  et  l’intérêt 
suscités  par  la  précision  et  la  cohésion  des  remarques  doivent,  à  chaque 
pas,  trouver  leur  preuve  et  leur  effet  spécifique  dans  les  interventions 
nettes  et  ordonnées  des  élèves,  contrôlées  elles-mêmes  avec  rigueur:  il 
importe  ([ue  tout  échec  de  l’enfant,  toute  forme  fautive  comporte  sa  mise 
au  point  immédiate;  s’il  ne  peut  compléter  sa  phrase  ou  rectifier  son 

1  See  French  Review,  XXXI,  5  (April  1958),  p.  396. 
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erreur,  il  devra  tout  au  moins  répéter  exactement  la  forme  correcte  ob¬ 
tenue  d’un  autre  élève  ou  donnée  par  le  maître. 

Le  premier  soin  du  professeur  de  langues  vivantes  étant  de  créer  et  de 
maintenir,  en  les  enrichissant  graduellement,  les  automatismes  nécessaires 
à  l’expression  orale  spontanée,  la  classe  doit  se  fane,  dès  le  début,  dans  la 
langue  étrangère  (à  l’exception  des  remarques  relatives  à  la  grammaire, 
qui  seront  présentées  à  part  et  pour  lesquelles  on  aura  recours  au  français). 

Il  est  essentiel  que,  dans  la  langue  parlée,  le  maître  réalise  non  seule¬ 
ment  la  correction  grammaticale,  mais  aussi  l’exactitude  de  la  prononcia¬ 
tion,  la  justesse  et  la  clarté  de  la  diction,  seules  dignes  d’être  proposées 
comme  modèles. 

Ses  initiatives  verbales,  comme  celles  qu’il  exige  ensuite,  doivent  tou¬ 
jours  se  détacher  sur  un  fond  de  silence  et  d’attention  unanime.  Bien 
plus  encore  que  pour  les  enseignements  donnés  dans  la  langue  maternelle, 
il  s’efforcera  donc  d’obtenir  comme  salles  de  classe  celles  que  n’envahissent 
aucuns  bruits  extérieurs  et  dont  l’acoustique  est  la  plus  favorable.  Il 
évitera  ainsi  de  décourager  rapidement  l’attention  indispensable  et  de 
s’imposer  à  lui-même  une  fatigue  inutile. 

La  netteté  du  souvenir  pour  chaque  forme  ou  mot  étudié,  la  spontanéité 
de  son  réemploi  conforme  aux  règles  élémentaires,  autrement  dit  un  degré 
d’automatisme  nettement  perceptible  dans  l’utilisation  orale  correcte  des 
éléments,  prouvent  seuls  la  réalité  des  acquisitions  et  du  travail  effectué. 
Rien  n’a  de  valeur,  rien  ne  peut  servir  de  point  d’appui  et  de  départ  pour 
une  progression  sûre,  ni  comme  base  d’expériences  d’ordre  littéraire,  qui 
ne  soit  immédiatement  accessible  dans  la  mémoire  et  oralement  disponi¬ 
ble.  Le  danger  intellectuel  et  moral  est  grand  d’illusionner  les  enfants  sur 
la  réalité  et  la  qualité  de  leur  effort  et  de  ses  résultats. 

Il  est  donc  absurde,  sauf  avec  des  groupes  exceptionnellement  bien 
doués  et  dirigés,  de  prétendre  “voir”  au  cours  de  l’année  un  manuel  entier, 
même  et  surtout  dans  les  classes  initiales.  Aucune  leçon  ne  devrait  être 
étudiée  avant  que  l’essentiel  de  toutes  celles  qui  la  précèdent  ait  été 
méthodiquement  inculqué,  et  sa  possession  pratique  vérifiée  à  maintes 
reprises.  Telle  classe  pourra  utiliser  correctement  700  mots  à  la  fin  d’une 
première  année — telle  autre,  sous  une  direction  et  avec  un  travail  sem¬ 
blable— peut-être  300  seulement. 2 

2  II  incombe  donc,  dès  les  premiers  échelons,  à  tous  les  maîtres  d’exiger  seulement 
des  enfants  ce  qu’ils  peuvent  bien  faire,  mais  tout  ce  qu’ils  peuvent  bien  faire  de 
subordonner  toujours  la  quantité  à  la  qualité,  à  la  réalité  de  l’entraînement.  I  in¬ 
combe  de  même  à  tous  les  examinateurs— qu’il  s’agisse  de  l’attribution  de  bourses  ou 
du  passage  dans  la  classe  suivante-de  ne  faire  porter  les  questions  que  sur  les  notions 
d’une  urgence  incontestable,  raisonnablement  exigibles  d’un  elève  moyen  de  bonne 

foi  et  de  bonne  volonté.  ^  . 

Il  va  de  soi  qu’au  baccalauréat,  étant  donné  la  diversité  pratiquement  illimitée 
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N’oublions  pas  le  petit  nombre  d’heures  dont  nous  disposons,  le  temps 
très  limité  aussi  dont  les  enfants  disposent  à  domicile;  l’impossibilité 
d’expliquer  d’une  manière  précise  et  convaincante  beaucoup  plus  d’une 
douzaine  de  vers  ou  de  lignes  par  séance  avec  une  classe  ordinaire;  et 
pour  les  élèves  l’impossibilité  de  faire  hors  de  la  classe  les  lectures  variées, 
exigibles  sans  doute  des  étudiants  de  licence,  sans  lesquelles  toute  pré¬ 
tention  à  l’histoire  littéraire  n’aboutit  qu’à  des  formules  abstraites. 

D’excellents  maîtres  réussissent  à  peine  à  expliquer  au  cours  d’une 
année  une  quarantaine  de  pages;  mais  elles  ont  servi  de  centres  d’intérêt, 
de  reflexion,  de  ré-expression,  d’entretien  dans  la  langue  étrangère.  Il 
s’agit  de  les  choisir  caractéristiques,  directement  accessibles  sans  en¬ 
combrement  documentaire,  au  niveau  de  l’âge  mental  du  groupe  (ni 
puériles  ni  trop  subtiles),  d’écarter  tout  ce  qui  présuppose  une  expérience 
d’adulte,  comme  tout  texte  où  l’attention  se  disperse  sur  un  trop  grand 
nombre  de  problèmes  de  vocabulaire  ou  de  syntaxe. 

Sur  combien  d’auteurs  répartir  ce  travail  annuel?  Sur  une  douzaine 
peut-être,  les  uns  plus  purement  littéraires,  les  autres  plus  préoccupés 
d’aspects  différents  de  la  civilisation. 

Quand  commencer  à  proposer  de  beaux  textes  à  nos  élèves?  Le  plus 
tôt  possible.  Et  c’est  possible  très  tôt  à  certaines  conditions  évidentes.  La 
perception  littéraire  n’est  réalisable  qu’à  propos  de  textes  dont  tous  les 
éléments  verbaux  ou  grammaticaux  sont  déjà  familiers  à  l’auditeur.  Il 
s’agit  donc  d’introduire  assez  longtemps  à  l’avance,  dans  les  exercices  de 
vocabulaire  ou  de  grammaire,  les  termes  ou  tours  nécessaires  à  la  com¬ 
préhension  directe;  de  les  faire  maîtriser  par  des  réemplois  nombreux,  de 
telle  sorte  qu’à  l’audition  première,  les  images  et  les  notions  qui  s’y  ratta¬ 
chent  voient  s’ajouter  à  leurs  suggestions  individuelles  le  beauté  de  leur 
déroulement  et  de  leur  cohésion  logique. 

Des  poèmes,  tels  par  exemple  que  Summer  and  Winter  (18  vers 
de  Shelley)  ou  The  Eagle  (6  vers  de  Tennyson) — ou  pour  l’allemand:  les 
trois  premières  strophes  du  “Maüied”  (1774)  de  Goethe,  ou,  dans  les 
Wanderlieder  d’Echendorff,  la  pièce  5 — Grün  war  die  Weide — du  groupe 
Der  verliebte  Reisende, — peuvent,  ainsi  préparés,  se  proposer,  aussi  effica¬ 
cement  qu’à  une  Première,  à  une  Cinquième  bien  entrainée,  et  le  second 
parfois  dès  la  Sixième:  Programme  complexe,  aussi  utilitaire  qu’esthéti- 


des  lectures  autorisées  ou  légitimes  et  le  tout  petit  nombre  des  pages  effectivement 
étudiées  en  classe  ou  à  domicile,  les  questions  tant  écrites  qu’orales  ne  sauraient 
porter  que  sur  les  notions  incontestablement  exigibles  de  tous,  et,  à  l’oral  en  particu¬ 
lier,  sur  les  textes  réellement  étudiés  sous  la  direction  de  chaque  maître  qui  devrait 
annexer  au  livret  scolaire  de  chacun  leur  liste  dûment  certifiée  par  lui-même  et  par 
l’établissement.  L’examen  risque  autrement  d’aboutir  à  de  cruelles  injustices,  égale¬ 
ment  décourageantes  pour  les  maîtres  et  pour  les, élèves. 
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que,  où  l’on  doit  obtenir  à  un  degré  nettement  perceptible  la  limpidité 
des  sons,  la  continuité  de  l’élocution  au  moins  à  l’intérieur  des  groupes 
de  sens,  la  justesse  du  mouvement.  Le  retour  périodique  d’explorations 
semblables  et  leur  couronnement  par  une  diction  soucieuse  des  données 
tant  affectives  que  logiques  du  sens,  formeront  le  goût  sans  cesser  de 
donner  carrière  à  la  pratique  orale  de  la  langue,  sans  s’écarter  essentielle¬ 
ment  de  ses  éléments  les  plus  généraux  et  les  plus  urgents. 

Schéma  d’une  Classe 

On  évitera  de  prolonger  au  delà  d’une  dizaine  de  minutes  la  récitation 
des  leçons,  de  concentrer  l’interrogation  sur  un  seul  élève,  de  faire  se 
déplacer  ou  même  se  lever  les  élèves,  sauf,  au  début  de  l’enseignement 
direct,  pour  préciser,  uniquement  lorsqu’il  en  est  besoin,  le  mouvement 
ou  le  geste  correspondant  au  terme  étudié,  de  perdre  en  allées  et  venues 
d’une  efficacité  douteuse  le  temps  précieux  de  l’horaire. 

L’interrogation{tous  livres  fermés),  sur  le  texte  précédemment  expliqué, 
contrôlera  sa  révision  à  domicile  en  même  temps  que  l’attention  en  classe. 
On  la  conduira  de  telle  manière  que  la  série  des  réponses  obtenues  rende 
compte  des  données  du  texte  dans  leur  ordre  de  présentation.  Elle  doit 
donner  lieu  à  une  conversation  générale,  mais  disciplinée,  plutôt  qu’à  des 
exposés  individuels  unilatéraux  et  spectaculaires. 

Au  cours  de  cette  interrogation  initiale  (comme  d’ailleurs  pendant  la 
lecture  expliquée)  on  ne  désignera  l’élève  chargé  de  répondre  qu’une  fois 
la  question  posée  clairement  au  groupe  entier.  On  n’hésitera  pas,  surtout 
dans  les  classes  mal  entraînées,  à  faire  répéter  la  question  même,  avant 
d’exiger  de  différents  élèves  la  constitution  complète,  puis  la  reprise  de 
la  réponse.  On  pourra  ainsi  sanctionner  par  des  notes  fréquentes  l’activité 
de  chacun.  Le  rôle  du  maître,  par  la  clarté,  la  précision  et  la  pertinence 
de  ses  questions,  est  de  provoquer  et  non  de  fournir  lui-même  les  réponses. 
Les  questions  ne  devront  pas  être  uniquement  ni  nécessairement  celles 
que  propose  le  manuel:  elles  devront  résulter  d’une  méditation  prélimi¬ 
naire  du  texte  ou  du  tableau  mural,  de  manière  à  éviter  toute  incertitude 
de  forme,  source  pour  les  élèves  de  fatigue  et  de  confusion.  En  aucun  cas, 
la  lenteur  avec  laquelle  le  maître  croira  devoir  prononcer  d’abord  sa 
question  ne  devra  exclure  la  continuité  de  l’élocution  ou  le  naturel  de 
l’intonation,  sous  peine  de  compromettre  l’entrainement  auditif.  Chaque 
réponse,  une  fois  totalement  montée,  devra  faire  l’objet  a  cet  égard  de  la 
mise  au  point  nécessaire,  éventuellement  collective,  et  alors  exactement 
synchronisée.  La  reproduction  orale  ou  la  lecture,  par  un  elève,  par  plu¬ 
sieurs  ou  par  tous  ensemble  d’une  proposition,  d’un  membre  de  phrase 
ou  d’un  son,  ne  devra  jamais  avoir  lieu  en  même  temps  que  celle  du  maî¬ 
tre,  mais  immédiatement  après  elle. 
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Il  importe,  au  cours  de  chaque  année  scolaire  à  partir  de  la  Quatriè- 
me-P^«  langue  et  la  Troisième-2®  langue,  d’organiser  la  révision  totale  du 
vocabulaire  et  des  notions  de  base,  normalement  assimilés  en  Sixième  et 
Cinquième,  ou  en  Quatrième-2®  langue.  Cette  révision  se  fera  avec  l’aide 
de  tableaux  muraux  ou  de  tous  autres  documents  appropriés.  Elle  pourra, 
immédiatement  après  la  recitation  des  leçons,  absorber  jusqu’à  un  quart 
d’heure:  elle  prendra  moins  de  temps  l’année  suivante  si  elle  a  été  bien 
conduite.  Elle  aura  évidemment  sa  part  dans  le  travail  à  domicile  et  dans 
la  constitution  des  leçons.  Dans  la  mesure  du  possible,  on  la  rattachera  à 
la  lecture  expliquée  du  jour. 

On  évitera,  à  titre  de  'premier  contact  avec  un  texte  nouveau,  d’en  re¬ 
commander  la  préparation  solitaire,  presque  toujours  peu  rigoureuse  ou 
peu  méthodique,  et  qui,  de  toute  manière,  exige  la  reprise  en  commun 
du  travail  proposé.  Sauf  lors  de  l’acquisition  graduelle  des  notions  ini¬ 
tiales,  on  n’abordera  pas  nécessairement  les  textes  dans  l’ordre,  chro¬ 
nologique  ou  synoptique,  proposé  par  le  livre;  on  considérera  d’abord  le 
niveau  de  la  classe,  ses  acquisitions  et  ses  besoins  particuliers.  Il  peut 
être  nécessaire,  sous  peine  de  découragement  général  et  d’échec,  avec  une 
classe,  même  du  deuxième  cycle,  mal  entraînée,  d’utiliser,  non  le  livre  qui 
correspond  normalement  à  son  échelon,  mais  le  premier  manuel  destiné 
aux  grands  commençants. 

Il  va  de  soi  qu’avant  d’entrer  en  classe,  on  aura  déterminé  aussi  exacte¬ 
ment  que  possible,  en  fonction  des  aptitudes  du  groupe,  le  nombre  de 
lignes  ou  de  vers  qu’il  est  possible  d’explorer  utilement:  un  examen  su¬ 
perficiel,  sans  précision  ni  cohérence,  est  une  perte  de  temps  et  un  exemple 
dangereux. 

Il  y  a  grand  avantage,  avant  d’aborder  un  texte  nouveau,  à  présenter, 
tous  livres  fermés,  les  éléments  verbaux  indispensables  à  sa  compréhen¬ 
sion,  en  les  faisant  employer  dans  des  propositions  complètes  après  les 
avoir  inscrits  au  tableau.  La  perception  de  l’intérêt  réel  et  de  la  valeur 
littéraire  du  texte  ne  sera  plus  ainsi  entravée  d’obscurités  nombreuses 
lors  de  sa  lecture.  Pour  ne  pas  fatiguer  l’attention  en  la  dispersant  sur  des 
notions  dépareillées  ou  abstraites,  on  trouvera  parfois  avantageux  de 
grouper  alors  les  termes  nouveaux  autour  de  leur  centre  d’intérêt  réel, 
nettement  annoncé:  à  savoir  le  contenu  schématique  du  texte,  les  faits 
essentiels  formulés  dans  les  phrases  qui  suivent  et  dont  va  être  étudiée  la 
contexture. 

On  veillera  à  ne  pas  confondre  ici  deux  objets  distincts:  l’assimilation  des 
termes  immédiatement  indispensables  à  l’intelligence  du  texte,  et  l’ex¬ 
tension  du  vocabulaire  général  par  l’adjonction  de  synonymes  ou  par  la 
constitution  de  familles  de  mots  plus  ou  moins  logiquement  solidaires, 
mais  ne  figurant  pas  dans  la  page  à  étudier.  Les  termes  nouveaux  pré- 
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sents  dans  un  texte  de  difficulté  moyenne,  non  surchargé  de  notations 
secondaires,  constituent  en  effet,  une  acquisition  raisonnable,  suffisent  à 
absorber  l’énergie  disponible  du  groupe,  et  fournissent  l’occasion  de  divers 
réemplois  organiques:  les  mots  non  périodiquement  utilisés  dans  des 
phrases  cohérentes  n’ont  que  peu  de  chances  de  se  fixer  dans  la  mémoire 
et  de  constituer  un  véritable  vocabulaire  actif. 

U  enseignement  du  vocabulaire,  comme  ses  révisions  et  son  élargissement 
jusqu’aux  classes  terminales,  se  fera  d’une  manière  aussi  concrète  que 
possible,  par  les  procédés  de  la  méthode  directe  (tableaux  muraux,  dessins 
schématiques,  gestes  sobres)  pour  éviter  toute  incertitude  et  réduire  le 
nombre  des  explications  délicates.  Il  suppose  un  choix  rationnel,  à  l’exclu¬ 
sion  des  termes  archaïques,  rares,  ou  d’une  technicité  sans  urgence.  Il 
doit  être  méthodique  et  progressif,  partir  toujours  du  connu  pour  faire 
comprendre  et,  acquérir  les  notions  encore  inconnues;  il  exige  la  participa¬ 
tion  active  des  élèves  à  tous  les  exercices:  répétitions  individuelles  et 
collectives,  interrogations,  transpositions,  etc.  .  .  . 

L’effort  constant  du  maître  doit  tendre  à  instituer  une  association  immé¬ 
diate  (sans  intermédiaire)  entre  le  signe  étranger,  mot  ou  forme,  et  la  chose 
signifiée,  objet  ou  action.  Le  mot  ne  sera  donc  jamais  présenté  ni  appris 
isolément,  accouplé  à  l’un  de  ses  équivalents  français.  La  mémoire  de 
l’enfant  ne  doit  l’enregistrer  qu’associé  à  l’objet  qu’il  désigne  ou  à  l’image 
de  ce  dernier,  ou  incorporé  à  un  ensemble  verbal  qui  fait  apparaître  son 
sens  et  sa  nuance  exacte.  (En  ce  qui  concerne  l’allemand,  les  substantifs 
nouveaux  seront,  en  outre,  inscrits  à  part  au  tableau,  précédés  de  l’article 
avec  les  formes  du  nominatif  et  du  génitif  singuliers  et  du  nominatif 
pluriel.  La  liste  en  sera  recopiée  par  les  élèves  en  fin  de  séance.  Certains 
termes  pourront  être  présentés  dans  leur  famille  étymologique,  lorsqu’ils 
sont  abstraits,  dérivés  ou  composés  à  l’aide  de  particules  séparables  ou 
inséparables.) 

Il  conviendra  d’obtenir  à  partir  de  la  seule  audition,  et  avant  toute 
inscription  au  tableau,  la  prononciation  nette  de  chaque  terme  enseigné 
la  graphie  n’intervenant  qu’en  second  lieu.  On  évitera  la  répétition  collec¬ 
tive  de  longues  listes  de  mots  isolés  de  tout  contexte.  Mais  on  donnera 
naturellement  sa  place,  à  propos  de  telle  sonorité  mal  saisie,  à  la  répétition 
collective  d’un  tout  petit  nombre  de  mots  où  elle  figure,  à  la  condition 
que  chacun  d’eux  soit  déjà  connu  et  compris. 

L’usage  de  la  transcription  phonétique  n’est  pas  nécessaire;  il  ne  saurait, 
de  toute  manière,  assurer  par  sa  seule  vertu  l’émission  correcte  des  sons, 
qui  ne  s’obtient  que  par  l’imitation,  soigneusement  contrôlée  et  corrigée, 
de  la  prononciation  du  maître. 

Cependant,  un  emploi  discret  des  symboles  de  l’Association  phonétique 
internationale,  aussi  bien  que  des  indications  de  la  phonétique  expéri- 
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mentale  sur  la  position  des  organes  vocaux,  peut  aider  à  vaincre  certaines 
difficultés.  Il  sera  utile,  notamment  au  début  des  études,  de  consacrer 
quelques  minutes  de  l’heure  de  classe  à  des  exercices  de  prononciation, 
qui  porteront  chaque  fois  sur  un  son  déterminé.  Au  cours  de  ces  exercices, 
le  professeur  pourra,  s’il  le  désire,  mettre  ses  élèves  en  présence  du  sym¬ 
bole  correspondant  au  son  étudié.  Ce  signe,  associé  au  besoin  à  un  mot- 
clef,  pourra  être  rappelé  par  la  suite,  chaque  fois  qu’il  s’agira  de  corriger 
une  faute  ou  de  mettre  les  enfants  en  garde  contre  un  confusion  fréquente. 

Mais  la  pratique  qui  consiste  à  n’enseigner,  au  début  d’une  année  sco¬ 
laire,  que  de  la  phonétique  pendant  une  ou  plusieurs  semaines,  en  particu¬ 
lier  dissociée  de  la  notion  exacte  du  sens  des  termes,  est  à  rejeter,  de  même 
que  la  dictée  phonétique  ou  la  lecture  des  textes  transcrits.  L’erreur 
grave  serait  ici  de  faire  d’un  accessoire,  commode  pour  le  spécialiste  adulte, 
l’objet  d’une  étude  particulière,  où  se  gaspilleraient  le  temps  disponible 
très  limité,  et  les  efforts  des  enfants,  aux  dépens  de  l’étude  de  la  langue 
elle-même. 

Le  contrôle  de  l’assimilation  du  vocabulaire  nouveau  se  fera  au  moyen 
de  questions,  qui  conduiront  l’élève  à  réemployer  pertinemment,  dans  des 
propositions  simples  et  complètes,  les  termes  expliqués.  Il  se  fera  pas  à 
pas,  au  fur  et  à  mesure  de  l’élucidation,  alors  que  les  explications  du  pro¬ 
fesseur  sont  toutes  fraîches  dans  les  esprits.  Les  phrases  ainsi  constituées 
en  commun  seront  inscrites  au  tableau,  et  recopiées  par  les  élèves  à  la  fin 
de  la  classe.  Dans  les  classes  initiales,  elles  pourront  éventuellement  être 
apprises  par  cœur.  Sous  aucun  prétexte  les  élèves  ne  devront  écrire  pen¬ 
dant  que  le  professeur  parle:  ils  doivent  alors  écouter  attentivement,  et 
se  préparer  eux-mêmes  à  parler. 

La  lecture  du  texte  sera  donnée  d’abord  par  le  maître — soit  avant,  soit 
après  l’ouverture  des  livres — selon  la  difficulté  du  passage,  mais  seulement 
après  cette  assimilation  ou  révision  des  termes  ou  des  tours  nécessaires. 
Elle  soulignera,  avec  toute  la  netteté  souhaitable,  à  la  fois  le  sens  et  le 
mouvement  des  paragraphes  successifs.  On  ne  demandera  pas  aux  élèves 
de  lire  à  haute  voix  avant  que  le  détail  ait  été  élucidé  tous  livres  ouverts, 
et  que  la  teneur  du  texte  ait  fait  l’objet  de  l’entretien  dirigé  (voir  ci-des¬ 
sous)  qui  constitue  l’activité  principale  de  toute  classe  de  langue  vivante. 
Souvent,  le  temps  disponible  ne  permettra  que  pour  un  petit  nombre  de 
phrases  choisies  la  mise  au  point  de  la  diction,  couronnement  sonore  et 
rythmique  de  l’examen  du  détail. 

Le  commentaire  doit  se  faire  par  voie  de  questions  et  réponses,  unique¬ 
ment  dans  la  langue  étrangère.  Il  comprendra  non  seulement  la  solution 
des  difficultés  littérales  définies  plus  haut,  mais  aussi  la  formulation  succes¬ 
sive  des  faits,  puis  des  idées  du  texte,  enfin  celle  des  souvenirs  et  des 
réactions  qu’il  suscite  sur  les  plans  humain,  moral  ou  littéraire. 
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^  En  résumé,  en  dehors  des  remarques  grammaticales  et  de  la  traduction, 
1  explication  d  un  texte  comprendra  normalement  trois  phases  essentielles: 

D’abord  tous  livres  fermés: 

1°  L’étude  et  le  rémploi  préliminaires  des  termes  ou  tours  utiles:  Puis, 
tous  livres  ouverts  : 

2°  L’élucidation  du  sens  littéral; 

3°  L’entretien  sur  le  fond  et  la  forme. 

On  se  gardera  d’encombrer  ses  données  propres  de  notions  générales 
d’histoire  littéraire  qui  ne  s’en  déduisent  pas  directement. 

Avec  une  classe  bien  entraînée,  on  étudiera  les  sonorités,  les  silences,  le 
rythme  et  ses  ruptures,  à  condition  de  faire  motiver  avec  précision  les 
choix  de  l’écrivain.  On  montrera  la  progression  de  la  pensée,  l’unité  du 
passage,  la  valeur  des  mots  dans  leur  cadre.  Et  l’on  n’oubliera  pas  qu’une 
belle  page  tient  à  la  fois  du  théorème  et  de  la  musique. 

La  traduction  ne  devra  survenir  qu’une  fois  effectivement  vérifiée  au 
cours  de  l’entretien  en  langue  étrangère  l’assimilation  exacte  du  contenu, 
pour  pouvoir  se  concentrer  uniquement  sur  la  justesse  de  l’expression 
française.  On  ne  s’abstiendra  de  l’entreprendre  que  si  le  passage  étudié 
doit  constituer  le  texte  d’une  version  faite  à  domicile. 

Alors  pourront  se  grouper,  si  le  professeur  les  juge  utiles,  les  remarques 
grammaticales — faites  en  français  et  suivies  d’applications  immédiates — 
qui  ne  se  seront  pas  révélées  indispensables  à  l’intelligence  exacte  du  texte. 
Celles  dont  dépendrait  éventuellement  la  compréhension  même  du  passage 
devraient  précéder  l’explication.  De  toute  manière,  ces  remarques  seront 
peu  nombreuses,  et  l’on  partira  toujours  d’exemples  avant  toute  formu¬ 
lation  et  application  de  la  règle.  Dans  les  classes  d’initiation  surtout,  les 
règles  de  grammaire  (syntaxe  ou  morphologie)  ne  seront  expliquées,  et 
brièvement  formulées,  qu’après  des  exercices  répétés  individuels  et  collec¬ 
tifs,  faits  dans  la  langue  étrangère,  qui  auront  mis  l’élève  en  présence  de 
formes  encore  nouvelles  dont  il  doit  saisir  et  retenir  empiriquement  la  valeur 
et  le  sens  avant  tout  raisonnement  analytique.  La  règle,  avant  d’être  donnée 
en  français,  doit  surgir  inductivement  de  la  masse  des  exemples  où  elle 
est  appliquée. 

On  évitera  dans  l’étude  de  la  grammaire,  toute  subtilité  dont  l’intérêt 
ne  serait  que  théorique.  S’il  peut  être  nécessaire  d’aborder  à  propos  d’un 
texte,  pour  faire  saisir  avec  précision  une  nuance  de  pensée,  l’examen 
d’un  fait  grammatical  rare  ou  particulièrement  délicat,  seule  l’application 
des  règles  usuelles  trouvera  sa  place  dans  les  exercices  proposés. 

Les  dernière  minutes  seront  consacrées  à  l’indication  des  tâches  et  à 
la  définition  des  problèmes  qu’elles  posent.  Ces  tâches  devront  être  limi¬ 
tées  à  ce  dont  la  moyenne  des  élèves  peut  s’acquitter  avec  précision  et 
sans  bousculade. 
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Leçons  et  Devoirs 

Les  leçons  à  apprendre  par  cœur  seront  prises  dans  les  textes  déjà  to¬ 
talement  expliqués  en  classe,  et  dont  l’élocution  continue,  par  membres 
de  phrases,  puis  par  propositions  entières,  aura  fait  l’objet  des  mises  au 
point  individuelles  nécessaires  et  d’un  exercice  collectif  bien  synchronisé. 
Elles  seront  brèves,  pour  ne  laisser  aucune  excuse  à  une  récitation  terne  ou 
incohérente. 

Conçus  en  fonction  des  explications  récentes  ou  à  titre  de  révisions,  les 
devoirs,  corrigés  avec  sobriété  et  netteté,  doivent  être  remis  aux  élèves 
dès  que  possible.  Ceux-ci  devront  les  conserver  avec  soin,  pendant  toute 
l’année  scolaire,  en  vue  des  interrogations  auxquelles  ils  pourront  donner 
lieu  par  la  suite.  Le  plus  souvent,  leur  compte  rendu  n’absorbera  guère 
qu’un  tiers  de  l’heure:  il  laissera  ainsi  sa  prédominance  à  l’exercice  essentiel, 
la  lecture  expliquée  et  l’entretien  à  son  sujet  en  langue  étrangère. 

Les  horaires  disponibles  ne  permettent  en  classe  qu’un  recours  sévè¬ 
rement  limité  aux  exercices  écrits.  Le  devoir  hebdomadaire  sera  fait  à  la 
maison  ou  à  l’étude.  Le  professeur  pourra  proposer  de  temps  à  autre  (une 
fois  par  mois  au  maximum)  une  interrogation  écrite  sur  le  sujet  de  la  leçon 
du  jour.  La  durée  de  cet  exercice,  dont  la  date  ne  sera  jamais  fixée  à  l’avance, 
ne  dépassera  pas  vingt  minutes.  Il  ne  doit  ni  donner  lieu  à  une  révision 
spéciale,  ni  faire  l’objet  d’une  correction  en  commun. 

En  Sixième  et  Cinquième,  les  devoirs  seront  rédigés  sur  le  cahier;  dans 
les  autres  classes,  sur  feuille  séparée.  Ils  ne  poseront  jamais  à  l’élève  des 
problèmes  (vocabulaire,  grammaire,  etc.  .  .)  qui  n’auront  pas  été  résolus 
auparavant.  Ils  consisteront  d’abord,  comme  les  leçons,  en  répétitions 
d’exercices  faits  oralement  sous  la  direction  du  professeur  transpositions 
grammaticales,  réponses  à  des  questions  portant  sur  un  texte  expliqué, 
etc.  .  .).  Comme  les  leçons  aussi,  et  d’ailleurs  comme  tous  les  travaux  de  la 
classe,  ils  devront  contraindre  l’élève  à  s’exprimer  dans  la  langue  étrangère. 

Plus  tard,  on  proposera  aussi  des  rédactions  qui  laisseront  à  l’élève  une 
certaine  liberté  d’initiative  et  d’imagination,  mais  dont  les  sujets,  précis, 
porteront  toujours  sur  des  textes  précédemment  expliqués.  On  proscrira  les 
sujets  généraux  (promenade  à  la  campagne,  soirée  au  théâtre,  etc.  .  .)  qui 
peuvent  se  traiter  en  juxtaposant  quelques  clichés  interchangeables. 

En  Seconde  et  en  Première  le  professeur  ne  se  laissera  pas  hypnotiser 
par  l’examen,  ne  proposera  pas  uniquement  des  devoirs  identiques  à 
l’épreuve.  Les  trois  types  essentiels  (version;  réponses  libres  à  des  ques¬ 
tions,  ou  lettre;  thème  d’application)  devront  alterner  de  semaine  en  se¬ 
maine,  aucun  ne  prédominant  nettement  sur  les  autres.  La  longueur  des 
devoirs  ne  devra  jamais  faire  obstacle  à  la  qualité  du  travail,  non  plus 
qu’à  la  netteté  de  sa  présentation  matérielle. 
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Cahiers 

Chaque  élève  devra  posséder  un  cahier  ou  figureront  l’indication  pré¬ 
cise  et  la  date  de  toutes  les  tâches  fixées,  les  corrigés  des  devoirs,  les  applica¬ 
tions  des  règles  étudiées  en  classe  à  propos  des  textes,  et  celles  des  termes 
ou  tours  nouveaux  ou  difficiles.  On  évitera  de  faire  noter  dans  ce  cahier  ce 
qu  il  est  facile  à  l’élève,  sans  perte  de  temps  et  avec  une  clarté  plus  certaine, 
de  retrouver  dans  son  livre. 

Un  cahier  de  textes  spécial  a  chaque  groupe  d’élèves  formant  une  classe 
de  langue  vivante  devra  être  constamment  accessible.  Il  contiendra — à 
1  usage,  entre  autres,  de  tout  elève  accidentellement  absent — des  indications 
brèves,  mais  assez  explicites  pour  le  renseigner  utilement  et  pour  donner 
un  schéma  exact  de  chaque  séance. 

Le  professeur  aura  intérêt  à  tenir  de  son  côté  un  cahier  qui  reflète  la 
marche  de  la  classe,  la  progression  du  travail  et  qui,  transmis  par  le  Chef 
d’Etabhssement  au  maître  chargé  du  groupe  l’année  suivante,  renseignera 
avec  précision  sur  les  étapes  entreprises,  leur  aboutissement  ou  leur  in¬ 
succès.  Ainsi  seront  assurées  la  liaison  et  la  continuité  indispensables  entre 
les  différents  échelons  de  l’enseignement. 

Ministère  de  l’Education  Nation.ale,  Paris 


Findings  of  the  FLES  Program  in  Muncie, 
Indiana 

by  Georgina  Hicks 

OR  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS  Ball  State  Teachers’  College  has 
been  sponsoring  an  experimental  FLES  program  in  French  in  three  of  the 
Muncie  pubhc  schools.  Through  the  program  we  have  been  seeking  direct 
experience  in  the  methods  of  teaching  foreign  language  to  children  and  in 
preparing  teachers.  In  this  second  year  the  number  of  persons  teaching 
classes  is  still  small;  the  program  itself,  however,  has  generated  consider¬ 
able  interest  among  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents. 

The  current  program  began  with  a  workshop  in  French  in  the  elementary 
school,  conducted  by  the  writer  during  the  summer  of  1956.  By  the 
fall  of  1956,  several  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  were  interested 
in  teaching  classes  in  elementary  French.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  of  1956-57,  the  writer  obtained  the  permission  of  the  new  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  Mr.  N.  Durward  Cory,  to  run  eight  pilot  classes  in 
three  elementary  schools:  one  class  in  kindergarten,  two  classes  in  the  third 
grade,  four  in  the  fourth,  and  one  in  a  combined  fifth  and  sixth  grade. 

Three  factors  were  involved  in  selecting  the  classes  to  be  used  in  the 
experiment:  the  interest  of  certain  elementary  teachers  and  principals, 
the  superintendent’s  suggestion  that  classes  be  distributed  geographically, 
and  the  desire  of  the  FLES  teaching  staff  to  compare  the  responses  of 
children  of  different  age  levels  to  instruction  in  French.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  assisted  by  identifying  the  teachers  and  principals  who  were 
interested  and  by  selecting  the  schools  were  classes  were  to  be  held.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  the  schools  enabled  us  to  work  with  children 
of  different  economic  and  social  backgrounds. 

In  conjunction  with  the  classroom  experiences  in  teaching  the  children, 
the  seven  teaching  students  were  enrolled  for  two  academic  quarters  (six 
months)  in  two  FLES  methods  courses  given  at  the  college.  They  were 
permitted  to  earn  college  credit  to  a  maximum  of  eight  quarter  hours  for 
the  following  activities  :  study  of  the  FLES  movement,  lesson  planning  and 
evaluation,  research  papers,  study  of  methods,  and  classroom  teaching. 
Most  of  the  students  taught  for  six  months.  A  prerequisite  of  two  years’ 
study  of  college  French  or  its  equivalent  was  established  for  enrollment 
in  the  courses.  Five  members  of  the  student  teaching  staff,  however,  had 
had  three  years  or  more  of  study. 
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Instruction  of  the  children  began  on  December  3,  1956,  and  ended  on 
May  24,  1957.  In  all,  they  received  about  thirty-two  hours  of  instruction, 
divided  into  three  thirty-minute  classes  per  week.  The  teaching  was  based 
on  the  familiar  aural-oral  techniques,  with  the  Modern  Language  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  Cleveland,  and  the  San  Diego  guides  serving  as  source  material. 
French  was  taught  to  all  the  children  in  a  given  class;  the  entire  group 
included  about  265  pupils  in  the  eight  classes. 

As  director  of  the  program,  the  writer  taught  one  third-grade  class, 
visited  the  other  classes,  and  conferred  with  the  elementary  teachers.  At 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  evaluation  sessions  were  held  with  the  teachers 
and  principals  in  each  school.  The  results  of  these  conferences,  together 
with  the  opinions  of  the  teaching  students,  formed  the  basis  for  constructing 
the  second-year  program. 

What  were  the  results  of  this  six-month  experiment?  The  teachers, 
administrators,  and  teaching  students  involved  agreed  almost  unanimously 
on  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  Both  the  college  and  the  public  school  personnel  agreed  that  the 
French  classes  were  a  worthwhile  classroom  experience  for  all  of  the 
children,  that  the  students  had  enjoyed  the  classes  and  had  benefited  from 
contact  with  the  foreign  language.  By  the  end  of  the  year,  however,  it  was 
noted  by  both  the  classroom  teachers  and  the  FLES  staff  that  about  half 
of  the  children  were  progressing  in  the  learning  of  French,  whereas  the 
remainder  had  lost  interest  in  all  but  the  most  superficial  aspects  of  the 
classes.  This  subjective  estimate  on  progress  is  a  conservative  one;  the 
number  who  lost  interest  varied  from  class  to  class.  In  general,  the  class¬ 
room  teachers  were  inclined  to  rate  pupil  progress  higher  than  did  the 
writer. 

2.  In  most  cases,  the  superior  students  in  French  were  those  children 
who  did  well  in  their  other  studies.  Their  excellent  performance  derives 
both  from  native  ability  and  from  attitude.  There  were  a  few  instances  of 
children  with  IQ’s  below  100  who  did  better  work  in  French  than  in  their 
regular  school  subjects.  Nevertheless,  the  best  performances  in  retention, 
leadership,  and  sustained  interest  were  turned  in  by  the  all-round  good 
students.  Despite  a  great  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  slow  learner  who  did 
well  in  French,  the  evaluating  groups  agreed  that  continued  instruction  in 
the  language  would  probably  be  most  profitable  if  given  to  children  who 
performed  best.  It  must  be  added  that  two  other  factors  influenced  this 
decision:  the  shortage  of  FLES  teaching  students  plus  the  desire  to  see 
how  far  the  good  students  might  go  if  given  the  opportunity. 

3.  It  was  agreed  that  selection  of  the  students  was  best  achieved  through 
a  trial  period  in  which  the  whole  class  participated,  since  selection  on  the 
bases  of  scholastic  record  and  of  IQ  scores  would  have  resulted  in  the 
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elimination  of  some  average  students  who  were  superior  in  French.  The 
length  of  the  trial  period  appeared  to  be  about  three  months;  those  children 
incapable  of  or  uninterested  in  a  sustained  study  of  French  reached  the 
saturation  point  after  about  twelve  weeks  of  instruction. 

4.  Changes  in  the  visiting  French  teachers  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
Third  and  fourth  graders,  as  well  as  the  kindergarten  children,  identified 
themselves  with  the  special  teacher.  Children  observed  during  the  second 
year  still  think  of  themselves  as  being  French  students  of  their  visiting 
teacher  from  the  previous  year. 

5.  The  work  with  the  kindergarten  children  was  very  interesting  and,  to 
the  outside  observer,  their  achievement  appeared  phenomenal.  If  time  and 
teaching  personnel  are  limited,  however,  the  FLES  staff  agreed  that  it 
does  not  seem  advisable  to  start  children  in  French  below  the  third  grade. 
The  attention  span  and  the  immaturity  of  the  very  young  children  prevent 
their  achieving  a  great  deal  in  a  program  based  on  thrice-weekly  classes  of 
thirty  minutes’  duration.  What  a  kindergarten  teacher  proficient  in  French 
could  do  with  her  own  class,  in  which  daily  instruction  could  be  carried  on 
for  fifteen  minutes,  is  a  different  possibility. 

6.  Teachers  of  children  from  the  middle  and  lower  income  groups  were 
impressed  with  the  performance  of  the  superior  children  in  their  class¬ 
rooms.  The  interest  and  work  of  these  children  helped  to  obviate  any  initial 
impressions  that  foreign  language,  especially  French,  is  a  study  with  “snob 
appeal”.  The  elementary  school  personnel  were  enabled  to  see  vocational 
possibilities  available  to  such  children  through  a  FLES  program. 

7.  A  final  conclusion  concerns  the  teaching  staff  in  a  FLES  program. 
The  public  school  personnel,  even  more  than  the  college  personnel,  were 
convinced  that  FLES  requires  a  language  specialist,  whether  a  visiting 
teacher  or  a  classroom  teacher  with  foreign  language  training.  There  were 
several  instances  of  classroom  teachers  who  started  learning  French  along 
with  the  children  but  who  gave  up  the  project  because  the  children  learned 
at  a  faster  rate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year’s  program,  then,  it  was  decided  to 
select  the  children  who  would  participate  in  the  experiment  during  the 
second  year  (1957-58).  This  selection  has  been  made,  and  three  classes  of 
superior  students  are  in  progress. 

There  have  been  two  other  direct  results  of  the  first-year  program 
worthy  of  mention.  The  eight  pilot  classes  generated  sufficient  interest  to 
create  a  demand  for  French  strong  enough  that  parents  were  willing  to 
pay  tuition  for  it  if  instruction  were  not  available  in  the  public  elementary 
schools.  In  the  summer  of  1957,  forty  parents  enrolled  their  children  as 
tuition  students  in  two  demonstration  classes.  In  the  fall  of  1957,  Ball 
State  Teachers’  College  continued  this  instruction  in  the  form  of  private 
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French  classes  for  children.  Three  such  tuition  classes  materialized;  they 
are  being  taught  by  two  young  women  who  were  teaching  students  in  the 
1956-1957  program. 

The  second  result  of  the  hrst-year  program  is  the  interest  which  is  slowly 
developing  among  elementary  teachers.  During  the  current  year,  two  Mun- 
cie  elementary  teachers  with  backgrounds  of  study  in  French  began  teach¬ 
ing  French  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  graders  in  their  regular  classes.  The  work 
of  these  two  teachers  will  afford  us  valuable  knowledge  of  what  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher  can  achieve  in  teaching  French  to  her  own  students  in  the 
more  natural  classroom  situation. 

Both  of  these  elementary  teachers  are  able  to  participate  in  the  program 
because  of  their  undergraduate  foreign  language  study.  Our  biggest  single 
problem  in  this  region  is  finding  elementary  teachers  with  training  in 
foreign  language.  At  Ball  State  Teachers’  College  we  are  attacking  the 
problem  in  two  ways:  the  Foreign  Language  Department  is  encouraging 
elementary  teachers  to  enroll  in  night  classes  in  beginning  French  (one 
current  enrollee  is  the  kindergarten  teacher  in  whose  class  French  instruc¬ 
tion  was  given  last  year)  ;  it  is  also  offering  each  summer  a  workshop  de¬ 
signed  to  acquaint  elementary  teachers  who  have  studied  French  with  the 
FLES  program  and  to  help  them  review  pronunciation  and  learn  FLES 
techniques.  Of  course,  a  summer’s  study  is  not  enough  to  launch  a  teacher 
in  the  program  ;  those  interested  are  encouraged  to  attend  night  classes  at 
the  college  during  the  school  year. 

The  most  urgent  problem,  that  of  preparing  undergraduate  students  who 
plan  to  be  elementary  teachers,  has  not  been  solved.  At  present  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  licensing  requirements  for  the  undergraduate  elementary 
trainee  are  so  rigid  that  for  all  practical  purposes  he  is  unable  to  elect 
foreign  language.  Until  the  curriculum  followed  by  the  elementary  major 
is  liberalized,  the  continuance  or  expansion  of  the  FLES  program  will  have 
to  depend  upon  the  few  elementary  teachers  proficient  in  foreign  language 
or  upon  the  visiting  specialist. 

B.\ll  State  Teachers’  College 


L’Enseignement  du  français  à  Phillips 
Academy 

par  Camille  E.  Bauer 


V  OICI  UNE  PETITE  DESCRIPTION  du  Cours  Spécial  enseigné 
à  Phillips  Academy.  Je  me  garderai  bien  de  vouloir  donner  des  directives  à 
quiconque  veut  se  servir  de  cette  nouvelle  méthode.  Je  me  contenterai 
simplement  d’indiquer  ici  quelques  points  qui,  d’ores  et  déjà,  se  sont  dégagés 
de  mon  expérience  pédagogique  en  1957-58,  points  qui  semblent  essentiels 
pour  atteindre  le  but  poursuivi. 

Ce  but  est  double.  Il  s’agit,  d’une  part,  d’assurer  chez  l’élève  l’assimila¬ 
tion  directe  des  automatismes  de  la  langue  française  par  le  jeu  et  le  dévelop¬ 
pement  progressif  de  la  mémoire  auditive,  et  d’autre  part,  de  lui  faire  em¬ 
ployer  oralement  ces  automatismes  d’ime  manière  spontanée  et  naturelle. 
En  d’autres  termes,  il  est  indispensable  de  placer  l’élève  dans  des  conditions 
se  rapprochant  le  plus  de  la  situation  idéale  du  jeune  Français  qui  écoute 
parler  ses  parents,  ses  frères  et  sœurs,  ses  camarades,  etc.,  et  les  imite 
ensuite.  L’enseignement  dogmatique  est  donc  à  déconseiller:  au  contraire, 
il  est  fortement  recommandé  d’essayer  d’introduire  cet  élément  de  spon¬ 
tanéité  et  de  fraîcheur  qui  fera  de  nos  élèves  autant  de  petits  Jourdains: 
“Quoi?  quand  je  dis:  ‘Nicole,  apportez-moi  mes  pantoufles  et  me  donnez 
mon  bonnet  de  nuit,’  ç’est  du  français?” 

Passant  à  la  pratique,  je  vais  prendre  un  exemple  et  montrer  comment  je 
procède.  Cet  exemple  est  tiré  du  livre  de  Robin  &  Bergeaud  (Première 
Année),  leçon  32,  intitulée  “Au  bord  de  la  mer.”  Une  grande  partie  des 
mots  nouveaux  peuvent  être  expliqués  à  l’aide  du  diapositif  correspondant  à 
cette  leçon:  baigneurs,  maillot,  caleçon  de  bain,  tente,  épuisette,  poisson, 
fillette,  poupée,  etc.  Plus  difficile  est  l’explication  de  mots  comme:  bord, 
milieu,  comme  (exclamation),  joyeusement,  couché,  toucher,  mort,  beau 
temps,  y.  .  .  Gardant  à  l’esprit  le  fait  que  l’élève  comprendra  d’autant 
mieux  qu’on  lui  fera  partager  une  expérience  d’une  façon  concrète  et  per¬ 
sonnelle,  je  demande:  “Qui  est  intelligent  dans  cette  classe?”  Si  c’est  Jean, 
je  me  place  devant  lui  et  je  m’extasie:  “Comme  il  est  intelligent  ce  garçon!” 
S’il  est  grand  de  surcroit,  j’enchaîne:  “Comme  il  est  grandi”  et  je  multiplie 
les  exemples  jusqu’à  ce  que  ce  tour  exclamatif  soit  compris.  Pour  ce  qui  est 
de  “milieu”,  je  place  un  livre  au  milieu  du  bureau  et  puis  je  demande  où  il 
se  trouve.  Remarquez  que  cette  question  est  tout-à-fait  rhétorique,  puisque 
les  élèves  ne  sauraient  y  répondre;  mais  l’interrogation  ici  sert  à  stimuler 
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l’imagination.  Après  deux  secondes  de  pause  je  réponds  triomphalement: 
“Il  est  au  milieu  du  bureau.”  Même  procédure,  mutatis  mutandis,  pour 

bord.  Pour  expliquer  “y,”  je  demande  qu’on  construise  des  phrases 
contenant  des  compléments  de  lieu.  Je  reprends  ces  phrases  en  remplaçant 
les  compléments  par  “y.”  “nous  sommes  en  classe,  nous  y  sommes,”  “le 
soleil  est  dans  le  ciel,  il  y  est,”  “l’oiseau  n’est  pas  sur  la  branche,  il  n’y  est 
pas,”.  .  .  Puis,  je  pose  des  questions:  “Sommes-nous  à  Paris?”— “Non, 
nous  n’y  sommes  pas”;  “Le  professeur  est-il  sous  la  table?”— Non,  etc.  Ce 
procédé  réussit  invariablement.  C’est  la  mimique  qui  me  servira  à  ex¬ 
pliquer”  joyeusement.”  Rappelant  que  Jean  a  un  visage  joyeux  (leçon  23), 
je  demande:  “Est-ce  que  je  nage  comme  cela?”  (je  “nage”  d’un  air 
lugubre)— “Mais  non!  Je  nage  joyeusement!”  (visage  épanoui.  Ce  n’est 
pas  toujours  facile  quand  on  s’est  levé  du  pied  gauche!).  Pas  de  difficulté 
pour  “couché,  toucher  .  .  .”.  Quant  à  “mort,”  je  place  un  élève  contre  le 
mur,  je  mets  en  joue,  je  tire  et  le  malheureux  s’écroule.  “Le  voilà  mort! 
Comme  c’est  triste!”  Tout  le  monde  s’esclaffe,  mais  en  même  temps  le  mot 
nouveau  est  devenu  partie  intégrante  de  leur  vocabulaire:  J’ai  fait  coup 
double!  En  attirant  l’attention  sur  les  conditions  atmosphériques,  je  pourrai 
faire  comprendre  “Il  fait  beau  temps.”  Mais  il  faut  toujour  prévoir  des 
difficultés  et  savoir  recourir  à  différents  stratagèmes  quand  on  se  heurte  au 
mur  de  l’incompréhension. 

Bien  entendu,  je  ne  monologue  jamais  pendant  cette  période  d’explica¬ 
tions.  Je  présente  tous  les  mots  nouveaux  sous  forme  de  conversation  et 
je  ne  manque  pas  de  contrôler  l’assimilation  correcte  de  ces  mots  au  moyen 
de  questions  appropriées.  Une  fois  que  tout  est  bien  compris,  un  élève 
donne  la  réponse  exacte  à  tous  les  points  de  vue:  choix  des  mots,  construc¬ 
tion,  prononciation,  rythme  de  l’élocution.  Après  quoi,  toute  la  classe 
répète  en  chœur.  Inutile  de  dire  qu’il  faut  de  nombreuses  répétitions  avant 
que  la  phrase  soit  au  point.  Un  détail  qui  a  son  importance:  une  fois  que 
certaines  difficultés  ont  été  éliminées  à  l’intérieur  d’une  phrase,  j’insiste 
que  cette  phrase  soit  répétée  dans  son  intégralité  et  non  pas  morcelée  en 
groupes  plus  ou  moins  arbitraires.  C’est  grâce  aux  répétitions  individuelles 
et  collectives  que  les  élèves  s’habituent  à  parler  couramment  et  sans  inhibi¬ 
tion.  D’autre  part,  ils  sont  constamment  tenus  en  haleine  et  n’ont  guère 
d’occasions  de  bayer  aux  corneilles. 

Cependant,  pour  prévenir  toute  velléité  d’inattention,  je  m’efforce  d’in¬ 
troduire  de  la  variété  dans  cet  échange  perpétuel  entre  les  élèves  et  moi. 
D’autant  plus  que  ces  continuelles  répétitions — ^le  secret  et  la  base  de  toute 
pédagogie  efficace— risquent  de  répandre  ce  mortel  parfum  d’ennui  qui 
engourdit  tant  d’innocentes  victimes.  Je  m’évertue  donc  à  être  drôle  (ils  ne 
vous  trouvent  pas  toujours  très  drôle,  eux,  tant  s’en  faut!)  et  je  traite  la 
leçon  comme  une  vaste  blague.  “Comme  on  est  bien,  en  hiver,  au  milieu  de  la 
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mer!”  On  se  récrie,  on  me  corrige,  on  écoute  la  suite:  “les  baigneurs  se 
déshabillent  dans  l’eau  et  nagent  dans  les  cabines.”  On  rectifie  derechef,  et 
ainsi  de  suite. 

Après  avoir  épuisé  les  ressources  de  cet  “humour  pédagogique,”  j’énonce 
une  phrase  à  compléter:  “La  baigneuse  est ...  près  d’une  tente.”  Ou 
encore,  je  demande  qu’on  dise  au  pluriel:  “Je  me  déshabille  dans  la  cabine.” 
Il  m’arrive  aussi  d’annoncer  la  réponse  et  de  demander  la  question:  “Il 
fait  beau  temps,”  etc.  Je  n’oublie  pas  de  chanter  avec  eux  quand  je  n’ai 
pas  de  chat  dans  la  gorge,  et  alors  ils  applaudissent  avec  ironie,  me  com¬ 
parant  aux  pires  chanteurs  qui  existent! 

Comme  je  l’ai  dit  plus  haut,  il  n’y  a  pas  d’enseignement  direct  de  la 
grammaire.  Je  leur  propose  une  série  de  phrases  à  transposer  ou  à  compléter. 
Par  exemple,  je  leur  demande  de  remplacer  le  complément  de  lieu  par  “y” 
dans  l’exercice  111  de  la  leçon  32.  Après  un  certain  nombre  d’exemples,  la 
règle  se  dégage  d’elle-même  et  je  l’énonce  seulement  pour  satisfaire  la 
curiosité  intellectuelle  de  l’un,  ou  le  manque  d’assurance  de  l’autre.  Au  lieu 
de  faire  conjuguer  un  verbe,  j’essaie  de  “dramatiser”  en  faisant  tenir  des 
rôles  différents:  “Demandez-lui  s’il  se  déshabille  dans  l’eau.”  Un  élève  pose 
la  question,  un  autre  lui  répond  à  la  forme  négative,  un  troisième  ajoute: 
“il  ne  se  .  .  .  etc.”  Nous  procédons  de  même  pour  le  pluriel.  Pour  ce  qui  est 
de  l’impératif,  je  leur  donne  des  ordres  comme;  “Dites-lui  de  s’asseoir,  de 
ne  pas  se  lever,  etc.”  De  cette  façon,  l’élève  saura  dire  non  seulement: 
“Comme  ce  vin  est  bon!”,  mais  aussi:  “Garçon,  apportez-moi  encore  une 
bouteille  de  ce  vin  et  n’oubliez  pas  le  seau  à  glace”. ^ 

1  Voici  les  questions  de  grammaire  que  le  Dr.  J.  H.  Grew  et  moi  avons  posées  à 
l’un  de  nos  élèves  à  la  fin  du  deuxième  trimestre  (les  questions  de  vocabulaire  ont  été 
tirées  du  livre  de  Robin  &  Bergeaud,  Première  Année). 

1.  Mettez  au  pluriel: 

Une  passagère  va  et  vient  dans  le  paquebot. 

2.  Mettez  au  futur: 

L’alpiniste  {ne  pas  pouvoir  grimper)  jusqu’au  sommet. 

3.  Mettez  au  passé  immédiat: 

Les  enfants  partent  pour  le  cinéma. 

4.  Mettez  au  passé  composé: 

Nous  allons  prendre  notre  petit  déjeuner. 

5.  Mettez  au  passé  composé: 

Le  père  et  le  fils  se  regardent  sans  dire  un  mot. 

6.  Comparez: 

Les  raisins,  les  pommes,  {bon). 

7.  Remplacez  les  noms  par  des  pronoms: 

Cette  dame  n’a  plus  sa  canne. 

8.  Employez  “en”  dans  la  réponse: 

Avez-vous  mangé  des  fruits  aujourd’hui? 

9.  Voici  la  réponse,  quelle  est  la  question? 

C’est  avec  Marie  que  je  suis  sorti. 
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Quand  on  i  eut  décrire  le  Cours  Spécial,  on  ne  se  trompera  guère  en 
disant  que  c’est  une  classe  de  français  où  l’on  parle  français:  Monsieur  de  la 
Palice  n  aurait  pas  dit  mieux.  Apres  la  rituelle  révision  commune  à  toutes 
les  méthodes,  le  professeur  présente  les  nouveaux  groupes  de  mots  dans  une 
conversation  variée;  les  élèves  reprennent  ces  mots  sous  des  formes  multiples 
en  les  prononçant  du  mieux  qu’ils  peuvent.  Comme  résultat  on  a  une  classe 
vraiment  vivante,  où  chacun  sent  avec  satisfaction  que  ce  n’est  pas:  “Un 
Américain  parle  aux  Américains,”  mais:  “Un  Français  parle  aux  Français.” 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover 


10.  Employez  le  participe  présent: 

J’ai  'perdu  mon  mouchoir  en  (se  promener) . 

11.  Dites-moi  que  vous  dormez  toujours  très  bien. 

12.  Dites-moi  de  ne  pas  jeter  la  balle. 

13.  Demandez-lui  si  son  devoir  est  plus  long  que  le  vôtre. 

14.  Demandez-lui  à  quelle  heure  il  se  lève  ordinairement. 

15.  Demandez-lui  combien  de  repas  il  vient  de  prendre. 


Notes  and  Discussion 


Letter  to  the  Editor 


Dear  Sir: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  read  the  letter  of  Catherine  Bill  Osborn  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  French  Review.  It  is  always  gratifying  to  find  someone  as  sincerely 
interested  as  she  in  the  cause  of  foreign  language  training  for  the  verj-  young. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  workbooks  which  Mrs.  Osborn  recommends 
and  I  hope  some  da}"^  to  see  how  thej'  are  used  in  the  classroom.  I  am  sure  that  some 
very  fine  results  can  be  obtained  with  them. 

However,  my  experience  as  a  French  teacher  in  the  Cleveland  elementary  schools 
advises  me  to  warn  teachers  new  to  the  field  against  putting  their  trust  in  a  workbook. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  books  of  any  kind  in  this  type  of  class  are  potentials  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  are  to  be  used  with  circumspection. 

Mrs.  Osborn  feels  that  books  will  assure  the  participation  of  the  whole  class. 
If  used  properly,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  may.  Only  inattention  and  lack  of  par¬ 
ticipation  are  the  natural  enemies  of  all  teachers,  and  since  books  have  not  always 
proven  to  be  the  most  effective  weapon  in  arithmetic  or  science  classes,  their  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  French  class,  however  great  a  help  it  may  be  to  the  teacher  in  the 
organization  of  his  material,  guarantees  nothing  in  the  way  of  class  interest,  partici¬ 
pation,  and  achievement. 

What  is  total  participation?  It  is  an  ideal  situation  that  exists  when  all  the  children 
in  a  group  are  learning  something  about  the  subject  under  study.  Children  who  are 
listening  analytically,  or  critically,  or  just  for  fun,  are  participating  as  much  as  those 
who  are  reciting.  It  is  quite  possible  with  manipulation  of  tempo,  variety,  and  balance 
of  activity,  to  assure  a  very  high  degree  of  participation  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
3’^ears.  (My  eleven-j'ear-olds  are  completing  their  fifth  j'ear  of  French,  and  still  tease 
for  two  minutes  more  when  their  25-minute  lesson  time  is  over.) 

Mrs.  Osborn’s  objection  that  French  activity  remains  a  classroom  acthdty  ma\'  be 
a  valid  one,  but  not  necessarily.  Pretending  pla\-s  an  important  rôle  in  our  program, 
as  does  story-telling.  And  just  conversing  about  life  outside  of  school  broadens  our 
scope  tremendously.  After  all,  geography  teachers  are  constantlj'  building  concepts 
of  the  world  in  the  classroom,  and  astronomj’’  teachers  manage  nicely  within  four 
walls. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  like  a  flower,  a  language  caught  within  the  pages  of  a  book  is 
in  danger  of  having  the  life  crushed  out  of  it.  Rather  than  widening  horizons,  a  book 
tends  to  confine  them  between  its  covers. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  successful  teaching,  and  there  are  undoubtedlj’'  as  manj’ 
good  wa3^s  to  teach  French  to  little  children  as  there  are  good  teachers.  But  after 
several  years  at  it,  I  feel  that  I  am  only  beginning  to  discover  the  possibilities  of  the 
classroom,  which  Mrs.  Osborn  feels  she  has  exhausted  after  the  first  3"ear.  Each  3'ear 
has  brought  to  my  pupils  and  me  thrilling  discoveries  that  we  might  not  have  made 
had  we  had  a  book.  I  most  sincerely  recommend  that  recent  arrivals  to  this  chal¬ 
lenging  field  refrain  from  using  a  book  for  the  first  five  3'ears  at  least.  I  am  confident 
that  by  that  time,  many  will  no  longer  want  one. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Devices  for  Teaching  French  on  Television 

The  Diversity  of  AIdIididd  eclucâtioDâl  television  studio  ii^s  tieen  presenting 
French  classes  on  TV  since  October  1956.  This  note  describes  some  of  the  devices  we 
have  found  most  aseful. 

Roll  hoard.  The  roll  board,  or  crawl  blackboard,  provides  a  wrapping  paper  surface 
for  crayon  work  which  rolls  up  or  down  as  required.  It  is  a  rectangular  .3'  x  4'  frame, 
open  in  front,  with  rollers  at  the  top  and  bottom.  Ordinarj'  brown  or  white  wrapping 
paper  can  be  rolled  across  the  open  front  by  means  of  cranks  at  the  sides.  The  frame 
is  mounted  on  a  base  so  that  the  lower  part  is  about  waist  high  and,  with  the  base, 
stands  six  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor.  The  roll  board  is  used  as  a  blackboard  bj- 
the  TV  teacher. 

Superimposition.  In  teaching  by  television  it  is  often  useful  to  superimpose  on  the 
picture  of  the  speaker  key  words  or  whole  sentences  which  are  being  discussed.  Super- 
imposition,  used  sparingly,  is  often  helpful  to  accompany  a  speech  made  in  French. 
In  this  case,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  sub-titles  used  in  foreign  motion  pictures. 

Split  Screen.  The  television  screen  can  be  split  by  using  a  multi-scanner,  a  machine 
which  blocks  out  part  of  the  screen  and  can  project  on  the  blocked  out  section  a  text 
printed  on  cards  inserted  in  the  machine.  By  using  this  technique,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  TV  teacher  can  be  shown  on  the  upper  half  of  the  screen  and  the  text 
of  a  reading  lesson  on  the  lower  half,  producing  a  clearer  text  than  by  superimposi¬ 
tion. 

Title  Drum.  The  title  drum,  also  called  the  crawl,  is  a  cylinder,  mounted  in  a  frame 
with  a  rectangular  opening  in  front,  which  can  be  turned  by  a  crank.  A  text  can  be 
placed  on  the  cylinder  which  Ls  turned  so  that  the  text  moves  upward  across  the 
rectangular  opening  before  a  camera.  Instead  of  cards  inserted  in  the  multi-scanner, 
the  title  drum  can  be  used,  together  with  the  multi-scanner,  to  produce  the  split 
screen  effect.  This  procedure  is  more  smooth  than  the  use  of  the  multi-scanner  alone 
because  the  slight  delay  caused  by  changing  cards  is  eliminated. 

Printed  Cards.  Verb  conjugations,  special  vocabulary,  outlines,  and  diagrams  can 
be  printed  or  drawn  on  cards  and  shown  on  the  television  screen  by  photographing 
them  directly.  The  TV  teacher  can  be  photographed  standing  beside  the  cards  and 
can  point  to  them  in  full  view  of  the  television  audience.  They  can  be  fastened  to¬ 
gether  in  series  and  flipped  over  to  save  time  in  changing  cards. 

Rear  Screen.  A  machine  which  projects  on  a  screen  from  the  rear  is  effective  for 
showing  slides.  Any  picture  can  be  photographed,  a  transparent  slide  made,  and  then 
shown  very  well  on  the  rear  screen.  The  television  camera  photographs  the  picture 
so  shown  for  the  television  screen.  This  procedure  is  used  principally  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama  television  studio  to  show  pictures  found  in  books  of  which  slides  can 
be  made. 

Flannel  Board.  Conjugations  of  verbs,  showing  verb  stems  to  which  endings  are 
added,  and  the  feminine  and  plural  of  regular  adjectives  can  be  taught  effectively  by 
use  of  the  flannel  board. 

Anything  of  suitable  size  can  be  photographed  directly,  of  course,  for  the  television 
screen.  Considerable  use  is  made  at  the  University  of  Alabama  of  pictures,  objects, 
maps,  and  posters.  These  things  can  be  shown  alone  or  with  the  TV  teacher  beside 
them. 

University  of  Alabama  Wade  H.  Coleman,  Jh. 
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M.ore  FLs  for  Georgia  Schools 

In  July,  1957,  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  policy  which  states 
that,  beginning  with  the  1958^59  academic  year,  eighteen  units  of  academic  credit  in 
grades  nine  through  twelve  will  be  required.  The  Board  also  stipulated  that,  begin¬ 
ning  in  September,  1958,  all  state  high  schools  will  be  required  to  offer  a  minimum  of 
two  units  of  instruction  in  a  foreign  language.  There  are,  this  year,  seventy-nine 
high  schools  for  white  students  (of  a  total  of  346)  and  fifty-nine  Negro  high  schools 
(of  a  total  of  193)  which  do  not  offer  instruction  in  any  foreign  language.  To  imple¬ 
ment  the  new  foreign  language  policy,  the  State  Department  of  Education  recently 
appointed  Dr.  M.  Gordon  Brown  to  the  position  of  Foreign  Language  Consultant. 
Persons  interested  in  foreign  language  teaching  opportunities  (especially  in  Spanish, 
French  and  Latin)  in  Georgia  high  schools  are  invited  to  correspond  with  Dr.  Brown 
at  the  Division  of  Instruction,  Georgia  State  Department  of  Education,  State  Office 
Building,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 

Language  Project  of  the  Girl  Scouts 

The  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.  will  hold  a  Roundup  for  about  8,000  Senior  Girl 
Scouts  (high  school  age)  in  July  1959,  near  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  This  encamp¬ 
ment  is  made  up,  primarily,  of  groups  of  eight  girls,  or  patrols,  who  come  with  tents, 
cooking  pots,  and  sleeping  bags,  and  set  up  their  own  home  for  the  twelve  day  period. 
The  majority  of  these  girls  will  come  from  the  United  States  and  its  territories  and 
from  U.S.A.  groups  on  foreign  soil,  but  a  small,  very  important  segment  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  hundred  girls  who  will  attend  the  event  as  representatives  of  similar 
organizations  in  other  countries.  Invitations  have  been  issued  to  all  of  the  forty- 
three  member  countries  of  the  World  Association  of  Girl  Guides  and  Girl  Scouts. 

This  people-to-people  experience  is  rated  by  girls  who  attended  the  first  Roundup 
in  1956  as  one  of  the  major  events  of  the  encampment.  It  is  expected  that  each  camp 
of  three  hundred  twenty  will  have  a  visiting  group  of  eight,  and  that  even  closer  ac¬ 
quaintances  will  result. 

Although  most  of  the  girls  from  other  countries  will  speak  English  with  some 
degree  of  fluency,  it  is  hoped  to  encourage  the  girls  from  the  U.S.A.  to  use  their  high 
school  French,  Spanish  or  other  languages,  in  everyday  phrases.  Girls  from  homes 
with  another  language  background  will  find  a  new  importance  placed  upon  use  of  such 
languages.  For  all  girls  and  staff,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  the  “thing  to  do”  to  use 
commonplace  phrases  in  some  other  language.  A  basic  list  of  fifteen  to  twenty  com¬ 
monly  used  expressions  will  be  translated  into  several  languages,  (French,  Spanish, 
perhaps  German)  for  use  at  the  Roundup.  A  record  of  these  phrases  in  the  various 
languages  and  a  “pocket  card”  to  be  carried  for  quick  reference  will  be  two  devices 
used  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  language-use  project. 

The  Girl  Scout  Organization  feels  that  it  has  little  opportunity  to  teach  languages 
to  the  nearly  3,000,000  members,  aged  seven  to  seventeen,  but  does  believe  that  the 
organization  can  do  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  and  to  encourage  the  use  of  other 
languages  by: 

1)  supplementing  learning  of  language  in  school 

2)  awakening  an  interest  in  another  language 

3)  strengthening  human  relation  skills  of  girls  selected  for  international  ex¬ 

perience 

4)  helping  to  dignify  the  family  background  that  includes  another  language. 
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by  Henri  Peyre 

Two  main  events  have  marked  the  last  year  which  should  be  of  some  concern  to  us, 
teachers  of  French  in  America.  Never  before  has  the  world  yearned  for  security  and 
stability  more  than  it  does  today;  seldom  perhaps  have  events  proved  so  unpre- 
dictable  and  human  affairs  less  at  the  mercy  of  man’s  prudent  judgment. 

First,  in  the  fall  of  1957,  following  the  remarkable  success  of  Russian  scientists  in 
achieving  the  conquest  of  space,  America  resolved  to  re-examine  the  whole  basis  of  her 
educational  structure.  Somewhat  rashly,  our  statesmen,  our  journalists  and  some  of 
our  scientists  took  to  extolling  Russian  education;  they  upbraided  American  colleges 
for  neglecting  the  gifted  student  and  for  preferring  easy  subjects  to  difficult  ones. 
The  spite  at  Russian  superiority  in  ballistic  missiles  and  the  acrimonious  soul-search¬ 
ing  and  breast -beating  which  we  indulged  in  here  were  at  times  ridiculous.  All  of  a 
sudden,  America  seemed  to  swing  away  from  anti-intellectualism  to  naïve  worship 
of  a  new  hero:  the  pure  scientist  who  insists  upon  finding  out  “why  the  grass  is  green.” 

Still,  if  it  proves  to  be  more  than  a  passing  fad,  we  may  well  rejoice  at  the  new 
trend.  A  great  many  claims  which  had  long  gone  unheeded  when  we,  language 
teachers,  propounded  them,  are  now  considered  by  the  public  at  large  as  substan¬ 
tiated.  The  learning  of  a  foreign  language  is  not  a  mere  frill,  an  accomplishment  fit 
for  genteel  ladies  and  for  foolhardj'-  travelers  who  venture  to  discover  what  other 
nations  think  of  us,  or  what  they  think  and  feel,  tout  court.  It  is  considered  as  essen¬ 
tial  in  an  age  when  not  all  that  is  momentous  in  science,  in  technique,  in  political  and 
social  thought  is  written,  or  translated,  in  English.  Better  than  ourselves,  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  as  we  now  realize,  have  lately  been  able  to  marshall  for  their  own  use  the  results 
reached  by  many  minds  in  other  nations  and  published  in  the  languages  of  those 
nations.  Their  representatives  abroad  have  shown  more  patience  and  more  subtlety 
than  ours;  they  have  ascertained  what  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  and  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  thought  or  wished,  instead  of  naïvely  taking  it  for  granted  that  those  for¬ 
eigners  were  moved  by  no  more  urgent  desire  than  that  of  adopting  the  American 
way  of  life  wholesale. 

But  languages  are  not  merely  a  tool.  In  this  re-examination  of  our  education,  we 
seem  lately  to  have  realized  that  their  study  is  a  “hard  subject,”  and  hard  subjects 
are  now  to  regain  pre-eminence  in  our  curricula,  if  the  zeal  of  our  reformers  bears 
fruit.  The  progress  of  educational  institutions  over  the  last  thirty  years  had  often, 
too  often  been  determined  by  the  ability  of  college  presidents  to  sell  a  case  to  founda¬ 
tions,  to  government  agencies,  to  legislatures  or  city  councils;  and  it  was,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  easier  to  “sell”  some  new,  or  newfangled,  discipline,  some  institute  claim¬ 
ing  to  promote  man’s  happiness  through  new  knowledge  or  to  obliterate  frontiers 
separating  traditional  fields,  to  grow  some  excrescence  on  the  fringe  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  than  it  was  to  secure  assistance  for  the  hard  and  traditional  core  of  studies. 
English,  mathematics,  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  had  become  the  poor  rela¬ 
tions  of  our  colleges  and  schools. 

We  are  not  clamoring  for  funds  which,  once  granted,  do  not  always  leave  the  re¬ 
cipient  a  free  agent.  Our  needs  are  modest  as  compared  to  those  of  science  and  of  the 
social  sciences.  Still  the  AATF  and  the  other  AAT’s  well  know  that  they  are  serving, 
not  their  membership  alone,  but  the  country  as  a  whole,  if  they  make  their  voices 
heard  so  that  summer  fellowships  for  language  teachers  be  created,  grants  be  availa- 
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ble  for  cultural  travel  abroad,  audio-visual  means  at  our  disposal  be  multiplied.  The 
country  needs  us,  and  it  is  now  aware  of  it.  The  idea  that  a  Language  Foundation, 
having  an  official  status,  be  instituted  is  spreading.  Let  us,  teachers,  rise  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  and  improve  ourselves  and  our  teaching  first;  let  us  also  group  ourselves  more 
closely  around  the  associations  which  defend  our  claims  and  which,  through  our  re¬ 
view,  through  our  local  and  national  meetings,  provide  us  with  information,  stimu¬ 
lation  and  mutual  fertilization  of  minds. 

The  AATF  is  one  of  those  professional  associations  in  which  college  professors  and 
teachers  from  the  public  and  private  schools  can  meet,  in  utmost  cordiality,  and 
learn  much  from  each  other.  Both  groups  have  much  to  contribute  to  the  correction 
of  the  one  true  evil  in  American  education,  the  lack  of  coordination  and  often  of  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  schools  and  the  universities.  Our  review,  which  is  more  and  more 
being  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  anywhere  devoted  to  all  that  pertains  to  France, 
combines  original  criticism  which  is  supposed  to  add  to  knowledge,  with  book  reviews 
and  pedagogical  articles  which  aim  at  assessing  and  transmitting  the  knowledge  al¬ 
ready  acquired.  Through  it,  through  confronting  our  respective  methods,  through 
learning  from  each  other,  we  may  be  able  to  fulfill  our  duty  to  the  country  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  predicament:  to  renovate  our  methods,  and  even  our  own  selves,  and  thus  to 
devise  American  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  hour,  and  yet  to  eschew  temporary 
educational  vogues  and  to  maintain  a  wise  respect  for  what,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
West,  is  alive  and  worth  preserving.  A  shrewd  woman  of  the  last  centurj’,  Margaret 
Fuller,  defined  our  duty  to  ourselves  when,  at  the  top  of  three  groups  of  Americans 
which  she  enumerated,  she  rated  “the  thinking  American,  a  man  who  recognizes  the 
immense  advantage  of  being  born  to  a  new  world,  .  .  .  yet  does  not  vdsh  one  seed  from 
the  past  to  be  lost.”  Let  us  be  Americans  thinking  indeed  for  ourselves,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Our  subject  is  the  language,  but  also  the  culture  of  France  in  a  broader  sense.  And 
France  is  a  country  whose  problems,  or  crises  as  they  must  preferably  be  termed, 
leave  few  people  over  the  world  indifferent.  A  teacher  of  a  foreign  language  and  of  a 
foreign  literature  must  feel  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  of  his  study,  and  enthusiasm 
often  carries  with  it  the  eagerness  to  impart  one’s  convictions  to  others.  The  line 
separating  an  informed  but  also  an  eager  and  impassioned  presentation  of  the  French 
culture  and  civilization  of  today  to  others,  from  that  over-zealous  propagation  of 
our  faith  which  goes  by  the  name  of  propaganda,  is  a  tenuous  one  indeed.  Still,  we 
cannot  abstract  ourselves  from  the  present.  In  many  ways,  and  not  solely  in  the 
technique  of  instruction,  teaching  a  living  language  which  mirrors  the  changes  and 
the  conflicts  in  the  culture  behind  it,  must  differ  from  the  elucidation  of  Latin  gram¬ 
mar  or  the  study  of  Hellenic  civilization.  It  requires  much  historical  imagination  to 
take  fire  for  Athens  against  Sparta,  for  Alba  or  Carthage  against  Rome.  It  requires 
an  unusual  dose  of  forbearance  for  those  who  unravel  for  their  colleagues  and  stu¬ 
dents  the  secrets  of  modern  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Russia  not  to  substitute  their 
own  view  of  the  questions  at  issue  for  a  detached  exposition  of  the  questions  them¬ 
selves. 

But  the  fear  of  infringing  upon  cold  impartiality  should  not  subdue  us  into  e.xces- 
sive  timidity.  We  cannot,  like  some  archeologists  or  philologists,  haughtily  proclaim 
that  our  interest  in  Western  Europe  stops  with  the  “decadence”  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  with  that  of  the  fifteenth,  or  with  that  which  followed  the  collapse  of 
Charlemagne’s  empire.  If  our  contention  that  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  and 
literature  affords  us  a  keener  insight  into  the  temper  of  the  foreign  nation  than  the 
more  exterior  examination  of  institutions,  of  political  vicissitudes  and  of  statistics 
of  production  is  to  be  valid,  we  must  be  ready  to  enlighten  the  many  individuals  and 
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groups  m  the  United  States  who  are  anxious  to  understand  the  baffling  behavior  of 
the  French.  We  may  retain,  and  openly  state,  our  own  partisanship  if  we  have  one, 
or  our  own  bias.  Our  primary  task  is,  however,  to  understand  and  to  help  others  un¬ 
derstand.  “Tout  comprendre,  c’est  tout  pardonner”  is  not  necessarily  a  valid  motto 
for  us.  The  French  in  France  do  not  bear  us  ill  will  when  we,  who  teach  French  in  the 
most  important  of  the  countries  friendly  to  France,  enlighten  them  on  the  views  held 
of  them  abroad  by  their  well  disposed,  but  occasionally  critical,  friends.  But,  through 
our  reading  of  French  books  through  our  contacts  with  French  people,  we,  teachers 
of  French,  maintain  that  we  are  able  to  explain  French  affairs  as  well  as  any  student 
of  politics  and  of  economics.  A  whole  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  June  1958 
was  devoted  to  “the  fabulous  French.”  It  opened  with  a  famous  essay  by  Jean  Cocteau 
in  which  he  defined  the  great  French  tradition  as  one  of  anarchy,  and  the  French 
strength  as  the  open  admission  of  their  disorder  and  their  ability  to  derive  hidden 
resources  from  it. 

Let  us  not  take  the  paradoxes  of  the  Academician  Cocteau  overponderously. 
Athens  and  Florence  at  their  most  brilliant  cultural  zenith  also  cherished  divisive¬ 
ness,  throve  artistically  on  the  rivalries  of  their  artists,  philosophers  and  politicians, 
but  soon  perished  in  the  process.  Historical  analogies  are  notoriously  misleading. 
Many  of  us,  who  eschew  propaganda  sedulously  and  who  do  not  hesitate  to  find  fault 
with  the  often  exasperating  French,  have  good  reason  to  believe  that,  behind  the 
throes  of  political  instability  and  the  lingering  survival  of  irrational  party  divisions, 
a  profound  and  encouraging  social  and  economic  revolution  is  at  present  taking  place 
in  France.  The  country  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world  in  this  second  half 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Our  professional  gatherings  as  teachers  of  French,  our  na¬ 
tional  Review  will  not,  we  know,  turn  into  partisan  debating  organs  if  they  show  an 
awareness  of  the  conditions  in  France  and  Western  Europe,  as  they  vitally  concern 
America.  Teachers  of  French  in  1958-59  cannot  complain  that  the  subject  of  their 
studies  lacks  timeliness.  Challenges  will  not  be  lacking  for  us.  Let  us  rise,  in  larger 
numbers  than  ever,  to  meet  them. 


Writing  for  Professional  Journals — An 
Editorial 

by  Julian  Harris 

Last  May,  while  ploughing  through  the  usual  year-end  accumulation  of  term 
papers,  seminar  reports,  and  doctoral  dissertations,  I  found  that  I  sometimes  had  to 
make  the  same  conunents  on  the  English  of  advanced  graduate  students  as  on  that  of 
sophomores  and  juniors.  This  experience  made  me  wonder  whether  in  our  courses  and 
seminars  we  are  not  attaching  too  much  importance  to  content  and  too  little  to  form. 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  young  scholar  who  learns  to  express  his  ideas  with  clarity  and 
precision  has  a  much  better  chance  of  getting  the  results  of  his  research  published 
than  one  who  merely  throw's,  together  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  hit-or-miss  fashion? 
And,  once  published,  is  not  an  article  that  is  well  written  much  more  likely  to  bring 
prestige  to  the  writer  than  one  that  is  laboriously  pieced  together?  Since  “publica¬ 
tion”  has  come  to  be  such  an  important  factor  in  academic  advancement,  it  seems  to 
me  that  graduate  schools  should  make  a  much  more  systematic  effort  to  see  to  it 
that  the  rising  generations  of  scholars  learn  how  to  present  in  a  clear  and  orderly 
fashion  the  result  of  their  study  and  thinking.  It  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  stu¬ 
dents  learn  to  write  well  in  high  school  and  college:  some  do  and  some  don’t. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth  while  for  me  to  jot  down  a  few  suggestions 
for  the  possible  guidance  of  our  younger  colleagues  who  are  just  beginning  to  write 
for  professional  journals.  The  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  FR  have  alwaj'S  felt 
free  to  suggest  that  MSS  submitted  to  us  be  revised  along  specific  lines  ;  but  while  our 
contributors  usually  accept  our  advice  with  good  grace  (and  good  results,  w'e  think), 
others  seem  to  be  highly  annoyed  that  we  should  presume  to  criticize  their  w’ork  in 
any  way.  Therefore  I  should  like  to  insist  that  the  following  remarks  are  intended 
only  for  beginners. 

In  the  first  place,  an  article  that  is  destined  for  publication  in  a  professional  journal 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  seminar  report:  (1)  it  is  addressed  to  readers  who, 
unlike  the  members  of  a  seminar,  often  know  a  great  deal  about  the  subject  and  who, 
not  being  a  captive  audience,  will  not  put  up  with  repetition  and  recapitulation 
(which  is  actually  necessary  for  comprehensibility  in  oral  presentation)  ;  (2)  as  it  has 
to  be  properly  printed,  it  must  be  cleanly  typed  throughout  wdth  double  spacing — 
including  quotations  and  footnotes — so  that  there  will  be  room  to  indicate  to  the 
printer  what  types  (there  are  hundreds  of  them)  he  is  to  use.  (See  our  “Guide  for 
Authors”  that  appears  in  our  January  issue  each  year.)  Printing  is  an  extremely  com¬ 
plicated  process,  and  getting  a  MS  “properly  printed”  calls  for  an  incredible  amount 
of  expertise  and  precision  equipment.  No  matter  how  excellent  a  seminar  report  may 
be,  it  is  not  ready  for  publication.  And  conversely,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  make 
an  effective  seminar  report  from  a  MS  that  is  ready  for  the  printer. 

The  first  step  towards  achieving  a  readable  style  is  perhaps  to  realize  that  it  is 
important  to  do  so.  As  everyone  now  reads  primarily  for  content,  no  one  is  auto¬ 
matically  aware  of  the  niceties  of  style.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  schools,  children 
are  given  something  called  “reading  readiness”  for  a  year  or  two  before  they  are 
taught  to  read;  perhaps  young  scholars  should  give  themselves  a  parallel  experience 
(though  less  extended)  in  “writing  readiness.”  If  a  person  does  a  little  close  reading 
or  explication  each  day — along  with  the  immense  amount  of  reading  for  content  that 
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is  an  indispensible  part  of  our  scholarly  existence — he  will  soon  see  that  writing  well 
or  badly  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  might  also  be  a  help  to  study  the  style  of 
The  New  Yorker  and  to  read  its  salty  comments  on  news-breaks  and  on  examples  of 
sloppy  writing.  I  know  of  no  magazine  that  campaigns  so  persistently  for  clarity  and 
against  clumsiness  and  affectation  in  the  use  of  English.  (Of  course  I  am  not  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  see-how-clever-we-are  tone  of  that  publication  be  imitated  in  scholarly 
articles.) 

The  second  and  greatest  step  is  to  practice  writing  year  in  and  year  out.  Boileau 
said  we  should  learn  to  think  before  undertaking  to  write,  but  I  suspect  that  he  would 
agree  that  the  only  way  to  learn  to  do  either  is  to  write  down  your  thoughts  so  that 
you  can  look  at  them  objectively.  In  any  case,  we  can  agree  wholeheartedly  with  his 
recommendation  that  one  should  be  a  severe  critic  to  himself,  that  he  should  have 
friends  who  will  criticize  him  freely,  and  that  he  should  be  willing  to  rework  a  com¬ 
position  as  many  as  twenty  times.  In  case  anyone  is  discouraged  after  a  few  false 
starts,  he  should  just  remember  that  Flaubert,  with  all  his  skill  and  experience,  strug¬ 
gled  with  sentences  and  paragraphs  as  long  as  he  lived  and  that  Joseph  Bédier  wrote 
fifteen  drafts  of  his  four  volume  work  entitled  Les  Légendes  épiques. 

As  young  scholars  seem  to  be  especially  hampered  by  some  of  the  old-fashioned 
rules,  I  should  like  to  reassure  them  on  a  few  points.  It  used  to  be  regarded  as  bad 
form  to  use  the  pronoun  “I”  in  formal  writing.  I  suspect  that  this  idea  was  promoted 
by  schoolteachers  in  order  to  get  children  to  talk  about  something  other  than  them¬ 
selves  in  their  letters  and  other  compositions.  In  any  case,  the  result  of  this  negative 
approach  was  that  children  (and  some  adults)  have  learned  to  talk  about  themselves 
without  saying  “I”  :  they  simply  omit  the  subject  of  the  verbs.  Similarly,  some  authors 
avoid  saying  “I”  by  speaking  of  themselves  as  “the  writer”  and  “he”  (or  “she”) 
and  by  making  generous  use  of  the  passive  voice.  Any  amount  of  deviousness  is  better, 
they  seem  to  think,  than  to  use  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  They  even  court 
ambiguity;  for  often  when  a  writer  is  writing  about  a  writer,  the  reader  is  not  always 
sure  to  whom  he  (the  writer)  is  referring  when  he  says  “the  writer.”  Journalists  who 
have  to  supply  a  given  amount  of  copy  must  of  course  be  forgiven  for  habitually 
writing  “in  the  opinion  of  the  present  commentator”  for  “I  think.”  But  in  profes¬ 
sional  journals  the  ideal  is  to  say  as  much  as  possible  in  as  little  space  as  possible. 
The  way  to  avoid  excessive  use  of  “I”  in  a  scholarly  article  is  simply  to  introduce  the 
subject  with  appropriate  modesty.  The  editorial  “we”  is  a  poor  substitute.  When 
used  by  highly  skilled  artists,  it  sounds  fine:  the  staff  writers  of  The  New  Yorker  use 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  paragraphs  of  “The  Talk  of  the  Town”  a  pleasantly 
quaint  elegance;  but  in  a  learned  article,  “we”  is  likely  to  sound  selfconscious  if  not 
downright  pompous. 

It  used  to  be  correct  to  say  “an  history,”  “an  hotel”  and  so  on.  This  was  reasonable 
enough  because  the  initial  “h”  was  silent  in  these  words.  It  was  as  natural  to  say 
“an  ’istory”  as  to  say  “an  apple.”  But  when  they  went  so  far  as  to  say  “an  usage” 
and  “an  union” — in  spite  of  the  initial  consonant  sound  [j],  it  was  a  silly  affectation. 
An  American  might  write  “an  history  of  chemists’  shops  (or  lifts  or  spanners)”  for 
comic  effect;  but  he  could  scarcely  justify  “an  history  of  drugstores  (or  elevators  or 
monkey  wrenches).”  Today  I  would  no  more  say  “an  history”  or  “an  usage”  than 
“an  hospital”  or  “an  youth.” 

As  for  splitting  infinitives:  to  split  or  not  to  split,  that  is  the  question.  It  is  also 
the  answer,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Some  authorities  think  you  must  split  your 
infinitives  in  order  to  sound  up-to-date.  That  is  nonsense.  Why  should  anyone  go 
out  of  his  way  to  say  “to  not  split”  or  “to  completely  split”?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
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certainly  better  to  split  an  infinitive  than  to  force  a  hapless  adverb  into  a  place  where 
it  does  not  belong. 

It  used  to  be— and  still  is— bad  form  to  use  the  same  word  over  and  over  in  a 
paragraph;  however,  the  way  to  avoid  this  is  not  to  find  synonyms  that  will  more  or 
less  do,  but  to  recast  the  paragraph  so  that  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  say  the  same 
thing  repeatedly.  Likewise,  while  it  is  annoying  to  see  a  proper  name  repeated  half  a 
dozen  times  on  a  single  page,  it  is  even  more  tiresome  to  see  excessive  use  of  para¬ 
phrases  such  as  “our  poet,”  “the  famous  exile,”  “the  author  of  Les  Feuilles  d’ Au¬ 
tomne.”  It  is  often  easier  to  start  from  scratch  than  to  make  a  badly  composed  para¬ 
graph  seem  natural. 

Using  out-of-the-way  words  instead  of  familiar  ones  sometimes  gives  a  little  spice 
to  a  sentence;  but  more  often  than  not,  it  throws  the  reader  off  the  track.  Any  strange¬ 
ness  or  affectation  will  immediately  be  recognized  as  strange  and  affected.  Why  should 
a  young  scholar  (or  an  old  one,  for  that  matter)  risk  losing  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
just  for  the  pleasure  of  using  an  unusual  word? 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  clichés  and  locutions 
consacrées.  Each  person  must  decide  for  himself  whether  or  not  an  expression  is  stale; 
but  when  one  has  any  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  a  word,  he  may  be  sure  that  the 
critical  reader  will  feel  even  more  dubious.  And  by  the  way,  using  French  words  when 
there  are  perfectly  good  English  equivalents  is  another  pitfall  that  should  be  avoided. 
I  myself  am  still  so  fascinated  by  the  French  language,  that  I  often  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  French  words  out  of  my  English;  but  I  try  not  to  let  my  enthusiasm  overrule 
my  common  sense.  While  punctuation  also  is  a  somewhat  personal  matter,  it  is  well 
to  note  that  it  is  useless — and  consequently  bad  practice — to  insert  commas  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  whose  meaning  would  be  equally  clear  without  them. 

Finally,  every  young  scholar  in  our  field  should  keep  within  easy  range  a  copy  of 
the  Revised  MLA  Style  Sheel,  our  “Guide  for  Authors,”  and,  of  course,  a  good  dic¬ 
tionary.  I  refer  to  all  three  constantly  and  the  people  whose  business  it  is  to  style 
MSS  for  PMLA  tell  me  they  have  to  refer  to  the  Style  Sheet  many  times  a  day. 
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NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 


Announcement  of  the  national  winners  was  made  on  May  26.  Approximately  75,000 
students  of  French  participated  in  the  1958  national  competition. 

French  I  1st:  Raymond  Buckley,  St.  Louis  Country  Day  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Teacher:  Henry  G.  Gilland. 

2nd: Dale  Brenda  Richman,  Quincy  High  School,  Quincy,  Mass. 
Teacher:  Daniel  M.  Goldfarb. 

3rd:  Martha  McKinnon,  Laurinburg  High  School,  Laurinburg,  N.  Caro¬ 
lina. 

Teacher:  Mamie  Livingston. 

French  II  1st  :  Mary  Lou  De  Benedittis,  Archbishop  Walsh  High  School,  Irvington, 
N.  J. 

Teacher:  Sister  M.  Margarette. 

2nd:  Ellen  Stepner,  Valley  Stream  South  High  School,  Valley  Stream, 

N.  Y. 

Teacher:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Vamvakis. 

3rd:  Mary  Susan  Heaton,  East  Grand  Rapids  High  School,  East  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

Teacher:  Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Bentley. 

French  III  1st:  Audrey  Julg,  Archbishop  Walsh  High  School,  Irvington,  N.  J. 
Teacher:  Sister  M.  Margarette. 

2nd:  Alice  Thorndike,  St.  Catherine’s  School,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
Teacher:  Miss  Elizabeth  Frantz. 

3rd:  Brian  Sinclair,  North  Quincy  High  School,  North  Quincy,  Mass. 
Teacher:  Miss  Roberta  Webstersmith. 

French  IV  1st:  Daniel  Drake,  Piedmont  High  School,  Piedmont,  California. 
Teacher:  Clayton  C.  Rea. 

2nd: Norman  Janis,  Woodmere  Academy,  Woodmere,  New  York. 
Teacher:  Othon  Quinche. 

3rd:  Lorinda  Knight,  Old  Trail  School,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Teacher:  Mrs.  Madeleine  P.  Davis. 


Note:  Errors  that  appeared  in  the  1958  examinations  were  not  the  fault  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  committees.  Apologies  are  made  for  any  confusion  and  inconvenience 
resulting  from  the  errors.  Full  blame  for  the  errors  is  assumed  by  the  national 
chairman. 


1959  CONTEST 

During  the  week  of  April  13-19  the  examinations  will  be  administered  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools.  Orders  for  the  1959  examinations  must  be  placed  with  the  contest  chair¬ 
man  of  the  chapter  area  in  which  the  school  is  located.  March  1,  1959  is  the  deadline 
for  these  orders.  Copies  of  the  1958  tests  are  available  at  six  cents  per  copy  for  teachers 
and  in  quantity  for  class  use.  Orders  for  the  1958  tests  must  be  placed  with  the  na¬ 
tional  chairman.  When  ordering  the  1958  tests  be  sure  to  state  the  number  of  tests 
desired  in  each  category,  French  I-IV.  Small  orders  may  be  paid  for  in  stamps.  Do  not 
send  checks  for  orders  of  less  than  one  dollar. 
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The  December  and  subsequent  issues  will  contain  further  information  on  the  con¬ 
test,  including  the  list  of  the  chapter  contest  chairmen.  Questions  concerning  the 
National  French  Contest  may  be  addressed  to  the  chairman. 

University  of  North  Dakota  James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman, 

Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.  National  French  Contest 

THE  NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST:  A  QUESTIONNAIRE  AND 

SOME  ANSWERS 

During  the  course  of  the  1957  National  French  Contest,  questionnaires  were  made 
available  to  the  participating  teachers  in  the  hope  of  learning  what  the  desires  of  the 
teachers  were  about  the  conduct  of  the  Contest.  Over  eight  hundred  were  returned. 
The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  the  replies. 

As  a  result  of  the  first  question  about  the  date  of  the  Contest,  the  1958  competition 
was  set  forward  to  the  last  of  April.  Almost  400  teachers  asked  that  it  be  held  after 
April  28,  some  300  preferred  an  April  date,  and  a  relative  handful  chose  March. 

A  majority  of  the  replies  favored  all  students  taking  part  in  the  Contest  and  the 
awarding  of  a  Chapter  prize  for  the  highest  class-average.  The  margin  was  however 
so  slight,  and  the  mathematical  difficulties  so  large,  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  changes 
recommended  for  next  year. 

There  was  fairly  strong  support  for  the  Contest  Center  where  the  winners  from 
the  various  schools  would  meet,  and  a  very  heavy  majority  favored  a  parallel  plan 
by  which  the  Chapter  winners  would  compete  in  a  special  examination  for  regional 
and  national  prizes.  The  consensus  was  that  as  many  as  three  from  each  Chapter 
should  be  allowed  to  compete  in  the  special  examination. 

The  required  use  of  tape-recordings  or  disks  was  not  approved. 

The  present  allocation  of  areas  in  the  Civilization  sections  of  the  examinations 
was  heavily  favored  (662-50)  ;  but  it  was  perturbing  to  find  so  many  teachers  unaware 
that  there  was  such  an  allocation.  A  majority  of  about  5  to  2  favored  a  similar  plan 
for  the  vocabulary  part  of  the  examination,  and  I  recommended  careful  consideration 
of  this  possibility  for  1958  or  1959. 

Although  the  majority  approved  complete  sentences  in  the  writing  of  the  examina¬ 
tion,  I  fear  that  the  question  was  not  carefully  defined.  Many  replies  distinguished 
between  French  and  English  replies,  others  between  the  Comprehension  sections  and 
Grammar.  I  recommended  that  the  tests  be  so  constructed  as  to  avoid  completelj^ 
the  use  of  English  by  the  student,  and  that  thought  be  given  to  the  arrangement  of 
both  Comprehension  sections  so  that  the  complete  sentence  problem  will  not  arise. 
Many  teachers  felt,  and  I  join  them,  that  unduly  harsh  penalties  were  exacted  upon 
students  who  made  minor  errors  in  completeness,  but  whose  comprehension  was 
obviously  complete.  A  similar  penalty  on  the  choice  of  tense  in  the  comprehension 
section  of  one  test  seemed  acutely  painful.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  progress  can  be  made 
on  these  matters. 

A  majority  of  about  two  to  one  approved  the  national  restoration  of  the  special 
categories  for  students  whose  special  advantages  bar  them  from  the  Contest.  There 
were  however  so  many  who  failed  to  answer  this  question  or  who  simply  inserted  a 
question  mark,  that  it  is  evident  that  the  matter  is  not  of  national  scope,  although  it 
is  acute  in  some  Chapters.  I  recommended  to  the  National  Council  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  study  the  impact  of  the  FEES  movement  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Contest. 

Almost  eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  replying  were  interested  in  receiving  copies 
of  a  Contest  Bulletin  at  a  fee  of  30-40  cents  per  year.  Apparently  they  felt  that  they 
were  not  receiving  prompt  and  accurate  information.  I  feel  that  this  step  might  well 
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alleviate  the  communications  problems  of  the  Chapters,  and  the  problem  might  be 
solved  by  bulk  shipment  of  such  Bulletins  to  the  Contest  Chairmen  for  further  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  teachers. 

Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  returning  the  questionnaire  were  members  of  the 
AATF.  A  fairly  large  number  inquired  about  the  method  of  joining,  and  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Watts’  mail  has  increased.  The  rather  large  number  of  teachers  who  had  no  idea 
about  their  Chapter  affiliation  is  more  disturbing  than  the  number  not  members  of 
the  AATF. 


Roughly  one-quarter  of  the  replies  carried  comments  and  queries,  from  a  striking 
red  question-mark  to  several  pages  of  criticism.  I  have  been  chagrined  at  my  inabil¬ 
ity,  financial  and  temporal,  to  reply  to  these  criticisms  far  more  broadly.  I  should 
like  to  use  this  space  to  answer  and  explain  in  a  general  way,  and  I  apologize  to  the 
teachers  for  the  choice  of  this  method.  The  order  of  the  following  matters  is  unrelated 
to  their  seriousness  or  to  the  frequency  of  their  appearance. 

Arrangement,  printing,  clarity.  The  examinations  are  prepared  bj^  typewriter  on 
large  sheets,  which  are  then  photographed  and  reduced.  This  makes  spacing  a  very 
difficult  matter  and  usually  means  that  the  accent  marks  must  be  inserted  by  hand. 
The  operation  is  not  large  enough  in  scope  to  justify  type-setting.  The  use  of  an 
extra  page  of  examination  material  in  order  to  gain  room  and  facilitate  reading  would 
increase  printing  and  mailing  costs  one-third.  In  the  face  of  a  slight  deficit  for  the 
past  two  years,  we  cannot  take  such  a  step  without  increasing  further  the  fee  for 
participation. 

The  frequent  despair  of  teachers  over  the  lack  of  success  of  their  prize  pupils  is 
quite  unwarranted.  The  tests  must  have  such  quality  as  to  present  a  rigorous  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  best  students  in  the  United  States.  Judges  at  Chapter,  Regional  and 
National  levels  even  now  have  great  difficulty  in  evaluating  the  final  papers  and  a 
mere  fraction  of  a  point  often  determines  a  position.  The  teacher’s  chagrin  is  caused 
by  the  publication  of  the  finest  scores.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  many  Chapter 
Contest  Chairmen  circulate  to  the  competing  teachers  a  listing  of  all  the  scores. 
The  teacher  needs  also  to  recall  that  these  represent  the  best  in  each  class  or  school. 

The  examinations  are  not  based  on  any  text.  It  may  happen  that  one  section  of  one 
test  may  be  drawn  from  a  specific  source  recognizable  by  some  teachers  and  students. 
Committees  are  directed  to  compose  their  own  material  insofar  as  possible,  and  to 


refrain  carefully  from  using  extracts  from  any  well-known  texts. 

Except  in  completely  objective  sections,  the  KEY  cannot  provide  limited  answers. 
The  KEY  is  to  be  deemed  a  guide  and  the  individual  teacher  must  use  his  best  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  replies.  Since  the  teacher’s  best  papers  will  be 
carefully  reviewed  and  ve-scored  by  the  Chapter  Judge  (and  perhaps  later  by  the 
Regional  and  National  Judges),  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  teacher’s  mark  will 

be  final.  , 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  teachers  who  took  the  time  and  trouble  to  return  the 
questionnaires  to  me,  and  the  many  who  wrote  out  their  comments.  These  have  not 
been  ignored  even  though  you  have  not  had  personal  answers.  I  am  sure  that  Dr. 
Glennen,  who  has  resumed  direction  of  the  Contest,  will  profit  by  your  observations. 
I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  criticisms  and  for  your  aid. 

Eastern  Michigan  College  Henry  Owens 


CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 

The  regular  fall  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Central  New  York  Chapter  of  the  AATF 
was  held  Saturday,  December  7th,  at  Howard  Johnson’s,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
After  a  delicious  luncheon.  Dr.  Albert  J.  George,  president,  opened  the  meeting 
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and  introduced  the  main  speaker,  Dr.  Frank  Hamlin  of  Hamilton  College  who  spoke 
on  the  subject  “Junior  Year  Study  Plans.”  Dr.  Hamlin  gave  a  detailed  and  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  varied  programs  offered  for  study  abroad  by  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Hamlin  stressed  the  difference  in  emphasis  and  require¬ 
ments  of  each  of  the  programs. 

This  was  followed  by  a  report  of  the  National  Convention  of  the  AATF  by  Dr. 
Charles  Choquette  of  Colgate  University,  our  Regional  Representative.  Dr.  Cho¬ 
quette  spoke  particularly  of  the  recommendations  made  at  the  convention.  These 
followed  a  lively  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  Language  Teacher  and  the  place  of 
Modern  Languages  in  this  scientific  age. 

Tentative  plans  were  made  for  chapter  participation  in  the  French  National  Con¬ 
test  with  contest  centers  to  be  set  up  at  Hamilton  College  and  Syracuse  University 
and  the  appointment  of  a  contest  chairman  for  the  chapter — Miss  Ruth  Barnard, 
Rome  Free  Academy,  Rome,  New  York. 

Dr.  Choquette  announced  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  by  Colgate  Uni¬ 
versity  to  be  given  to  the  boy  receiving  the  highest  grade  on  the  state  level  in  French 
III  in  the  National  Contest. 

The  members  present  were  urged  to  work  for  increased  membership  in  the  chapter. 

Katherine  M.  Clarke 
Corresponding  Secretary 

COLORADO-WYOMING  CHAPTER 

The  Colorado-Wyoming  Chapter  of  the  AATF  held  its  Spring  luncheon  meeting 
on  Saturday,  April  26,  1958,  at  the  University  Club  of  the  University  of  Colorado, 
Boulder. 

Professor  Wallace  Boyce  of  Colorado  College  spoke  on  “An  American  Teacher  and 
his  Family  in  Paris,  1956-57.”  With  much  charm,  he  related  his  experiences  as  an 
Assistant  d’anglais  in  a  Paris  lycée  and  lecturer  at  the  École  de  Guerre.  Professor 
Boyce’s  wife  and  five  small  children  accompanied  him  to  France.  His  impressions  of 
the  French  students  he  taught  were  as  interesting  as  what  he  had  to  say  of  the  con¬ 
tacts  of  his  own  children  with  the  French  educational  system. 

Professor  Richard  Chadbourne  of  the  University  of  Colorado  spoke  on  “Beacons 
on  a  French  Student’s  Voyage.”  He  applied  Baudelaire’s  metaphors  of  the  voyage 
métaphysique  and  the  phares  to  the  voyage  of  education  and  certain  types  of  out¬ 
standing  teachers,  from  high  school  through  graduate  school,  who  are  capable  of 
inspiring  French  majors  or  prospective  teachers  of  French.  His  talk,  both  witty  and 
profound,  was  intended  as  a  reminder  of  the  essential  importance  of  imaginative 
teaching  and  of  the  special  opportunities  which  teachers  of  French  have  to  increase 
the  lucidity  of  vision  needed  to  help  meet  the  world  crisis  today. 

Adolphe  Nicolas 
Secretary -Treasurer 


GEORGIA  CHAPTER 

The  Georgia  Chapter  of  the  AATF  met  at  Oglethorpe  University  on  April  26th, 
1958  at  one  o’clock.  The  twenty  members  present  enjoyed  an  unusually  delicious 
lunch,  served  in  Phoebe  Hearst  Hall. 

The  president.  Dr.  Arthur  Bieler,  professor  of  Romance  Languages  at  Oglethorpe, 
presided.  The  following  slate  of  officers  was  elected  for  the  coming  year: 

President:  Dr.  Walter  Strauss,  Emory  University. 

Vice-President:  Dr.  Edward  A.  Jones,  Morehouse  College. 
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Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Chloe  Steel,  Agnes  Scott  College. 

The  secretary  announced  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Grant  Kaiser,  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  as  the  Georgia  liaison  representative  between  the  AATF  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

The  following  papers  were  presented: 

“Saint-John  Perse,  Poet  of  Celebration,”  by  Dr.  Walter  Strauss,  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity. 

“The  Voir  dit  of  Guillaume  de  Machault,  Poet-Musician  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,”  by  Dr.  Robert  Allen  of  Emory-at-Oxford. 

Mart  Virginia  Allen, 
Secretary 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

Plans  for  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Hilton  Statler  Hotel  in  New 
York  on  December  29  and  30  are  now  being  completed.  The  Secretary-Treasurer 
will,  in  the  near  future,  send  out  a  notice  to  all  members  with  all  the  details  of  the 
program. 


The  FL  Program 

The  A  AT  F  and  the  FL  Program  of  the  ML  A 

The  Foreign  Language  Program  has  reached  a  dangerous  turn.  Its  Rockefeller 
grant  ended,  after  six  years,  on  September  30.  The  Modern  Language  Association  is 
continuing  the  Program — but  only  with  a  minimal  staff.  To  make  the  next  cycle  of 
advance  as  successful  as  the  first  will  require  decentralized,  largely  self-coordinating 
initiative,  whose  main  potential  sources  are  the  AATF,  AATG,  AATI,  AATSP,  and 
AATSEEL  (Slavic  and  East  European  Languages) .  The  fate  of  the  FLP  now  lies  with 
that  responsible  élite  of  our  profession  which  reads  the  professional  journals. 

Two  problems,  so  far  unsolved,  confront  each  AAT.  The  one  is  to  keep  contact, 
not  only  with  its  members  but  with  all  the  teachers  who  ought  to  belong  to  it,  gradu¬ 
ally  bringing  them  into  the  movement  to  improve  the  quality  and  status  of  language 
teaching  at  all  levels  of  schooling  throughout  the  country.  The  second  problem  is  to 
cooperate  effectively  with  the  other  AATs  and  the  MLA,  on  the  national  scale  and 
especially  within  each  state,  where  we  strike  the  further  need  for  increased  FL 
representation  in  the  state  Education  Associations.  The  new  tasks  of  fact-finding  and 
liaison  seem  decidedly  more  than  the  AATF’s  Regional  Representatives  can  be  asked 
to  take  on  in  addition  to  their  present  responsibilities. 

The  AATF  was  probably  the  first  to  begin  planning  for  the  new  cycle,  although 
both  the  AATSEEL  and  the  AATI  have  also  taken  steps  in  this  direction.  At  our  1957 
national  meeting,  James  Grew  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  was  asked  to  carry  out 
a  plan  which  he  and  a  committee  had  proposed  to  the  Council.  He  is  to  serve  as  “Na¬ 
tional  Coordinator’’  for  one  trial  year,  (see  the  French  Review  for  February,  page  333) , 
with  a  mission  that  will  require  his  rare  powers  and  all  the  help  we  can  give  him. 

He  was  asked  to  find  49  AATF  members  who  are  willing  to  serve  as  State  Coordi¬ 
nators  (one  for  the  District  of  Columbia).  The  list  of  these,  compiled  by  him,  is  pub¬ 
lished  below.  With  his  help,  the  State  Coordinators  will  seek  to  establish  contact  with 
the  state  Education  Department,  the  state  EA,  any  local  FL  organizations,  and  the 
state  FLeditor.  They  will  try  particularlj^  to  bring  about  the  establishing  of  FL 
sections  in  the  state  EAs  which  lack  them. 

The  two  basic  functions  of  fact-finding  and  liaison,  it  is  hoped,  will  often  merge. 
For  example,  the  list  of  French  teachers  each  year  can  probably  be  compiled  coopera¬ 
tively  by  a  committee  of  AAT  State  Coordinators,  so  that  school  and  college  adminis¬ 
trations  need  be  contacted  only  once  for  all  FLs.  Even  so,  the  task  ahead  is  endless. 

May  I  suggest  three  things  YOU  can  do  at  this  crucial  point?  (1)  Offer  your  help 
to  your  State  Coordinator.  Your  State  can  be  a  model  or  a  laggard,  depending  on 
whether  he  has  a  file  of  people  he  can  count  on  in  an  hour  of  need.  (2)  Send  him  the 
names  of  new  teachers  of  French  in  your  neighborhood — and  urge  these  people  your¬ 
self  to  join  the  AATF.  Send  him,  too,  any  other  information  on  changes  in  the  local 
situation  of  French  teaching.  (3)  Keep  track  of  the  local  inter-organization  efforts, 
resolve  to  be  a  diplomat  quoi  qu’il  arrive,  and  take  part  in  the  joint  projects  and  meet¬ 
ings  that  will  be  necessary  for  the  vigor  of  the  FLP’s  new  cycle. 

University  of  Washington  Howard  Lee  Nostrand 

AATF  State  Coordinators,  as  of  July  10  (compiled  by  James  Grew): 

Alabama:  Mrs.  Margaret  Armstrong,  420  S.  Highland  Court,  Montgomery,  14 

Alaska:  Mrs.  Ellen  B.  Cashen,  E.  Lathrop  High  School,  Fairbanks 

Arizona:  Prof.  Arthur  Beattie,  Univ.  of  Arizona,  Tucson 

Arkansas:  Miss  Frances  Moore,  200  N.  Monroe  Street,  Little  Rock 
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California: 
Colorado: 
Connecticut  : 
Delaware  : 

D.  C. 

Florida: 

Georgia: 

Hawaii  : 

Idaho: 

Illinois: 

Indiana: 

Iowa: 

Kansas  : 
Kentucky: 
Louisiana: 
Maine  : 
Maryland: 

Massachusetts  : 
Michigan: 
Minnesota: 
Mississippi  : 
Missouri  : 
Montana: 
Nebraska: 
Nevada: 

New  Hamp¬ 
shire: 

New  Jersey: 
New  Mexico: 
New  York: 
North  Carolina: 
North  Dakota: 
Ohio: 

Oklahoma  : 

Oregon  : 
Pennsylvania: 
Rhode  Island: 
South  Caro¬ 
lina: 

South  Dakota:  ' 
Tennessee  : 
Texas  : 

Utah: 

V’'ermont  : 
Virginia: 
Washington  : 
West  Virginia: 
Wisconsin  : 
Wyoming: 


Prof.  Francis  T.  Carmody,  Univ.  of  California,  Berkeley,  4 
Prof.  Vincent  Bowen,  Univ.  of  Colorado,  Boulder 
Edward  R.  DeNoyon,  44  Burton  Street,  New  Haven,  15 
Dr.  Kimberly  Roberts,  Univ.  of  Delaware,  Newark 
Dr.  Frederick  Eddy,  4414  Chase  Ave.,  Bethesda  14,  Maryland 
Dr.  Albert  Leduc,  Florida  State  Univ.,  Tallahassee 
Prof.  Grant  Kaiser,  Emory  University 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Aspinwall,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  14 
Prof.  Warren  Wolfe,  Univ.  of  Idaho,  Moscow 
Prof.  Bruce  H.  Mainous,  Univ.  of  Illinois,  Urbana 
Prof.  Elton  Hocking,  Purdue  Univ.,  Lafayette 
Prof.  C.  G.  Christofides,  518  Grandview  Court,  Iowa  City 
Dr.  Minnie  Miller,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Emporia 
Prof.  Hobart  Ryland,  Univ.  of  Kentucky,  Lexington 
Prof.  Joseph  Saltzman,  Nicholls  College,  Thibodaux 
Prof.  Wilmarth  H.  Starr,  University  of  Maine,  Orono 
Prof.  Kathryn  B.  Hildebran,  Western  Maryland  College,  West¬ 
minster 

Prof.  Stowell  C.  Coding,  Univ.  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

Prof.  H.  Linor  Edsall,  Wayne  University,  Detroit  1 

Mrs.  Lenore  Bordeau,  Northrop  Collegiate  School,  Minneapolis,  5 

Miss  Marie-Rose  Tizon,  Central  High  School,  Jackson 

John  H.  K.  Masterson,  7431a  Lyndover  Place,  St.  Louis,  17 

Prof.  Robert  M.  Burgess,  Univ.  of  Montana,  Missoula 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Colman,  Univ.  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  8 

Prof.  John  R.  Gottardi,  Univ.  of  Nevada,  Reno 

John  Archer,  St.  Paul’s  School,  Concord 

Joseph  Lobue,  Central  High  School,  Trenton 

Prof.  Françoise  Courier,  University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque 
Prof.  Gordon  R.  Silber,  Union  College,  Schenectady 
Tora  Tuve  Ladu,  802  Lake  Boone  Trail,  Raleigh 
Theodore  J.  Vavrina,  Central  High  School,  Fargo 
Prof.  Ruth  Mulhauser,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleveland,  6 
Seymour  Feiler,  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  U.  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman 

Prof.  David  M.  Dougherty,  Univ.  of  Oregon,  Eugene 
Miss  Germaine  Klaus,  229  Graham  St.,  Carlisle 
Mrs.  Agnes  G.  Raymond,  229  Gano  St.,  Providence 
Prof.  R.  M.  Stéphan,  Univ.  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia 

Prof.  Alexander  P.  Hartman,  Univ.  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion 

Prof.  C.  A.  Rochedieu,  Vanderbilt  Univ.,  Nashville 

Prof.  Theodore  Andersson,  Univ.  of  Texas,  Austin 

J.  Dale  Miller,  1540  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City 

Prof.  Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury 

Prof.  Patricia  M.  Gathercole,  Roanoke  College,  Salem 

Prof.  Lurline  V.  Simpson,  Univ.  of  Washington,  Seattle 

Dr.  Alma  N.  Noble,  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  1 

Mrs.  John  R.  Meyer,  2539  N.  Terrace  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  11 

Prof.  Laurence  W.  Cor,  Univ.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie 


Book  Reviews 


Creative  Works 


Translations:  A  Round-up 

There  is  no  shortage  of  good  translations  from  the  French.  Among  the  texts  avail¬ 
able  in  translation  come  four  good  publications  from  the  Evergreen  press  paperback 
series  (Grove  publications):  The  Selected  writings  of  Jules  Laforgue,  edited  and 
translated  by  William  Jay  Smith;  Opium  by  Jean  Cocteau,  translated  by  Margaret 
Crosland  and  Sinclair  Road;  Four  Plays  by  Ionesco  (The  Bald  Soprano,  The  Lesson, 
Jack  or  the  Submission,  The  Chairs),  translated  by  Donald  M.  Allen,  and  Endgame 
by  Samuel  Beckett. 

The  Jules  Laforgue  selection  is  good,  covering  the  range  of  the  poet’s  work.  It  is 
well  edited  containing  good  introductions  to  each  section,  a  chronology  of  Laforgue’s 
life  and  a  very  helpful  bibliography.  The  translations  are,  in  many  instances,  excel¬ 
lent.  William  Jay  Smith  is  a  poet.  “Translating  poetry,”  he  writes,  “is  like  con¬ 
verging  on  a  flame  with  a  series  of  mirrors,  mirrors  of  technique  and  understanding, 
until  the  flame  is  reflected  upon  itself  in  a  wholly  new  and  foreign  element.  Such  an 
operation  is  rarely,  if  ever,  successful.”  (p.viii)  Mr.  Smith’s  modesty  is  commen¬ 
surate  with  his  achievement. 

Opium  is  an  important  work  though  perhaps  one  might  hesitate  to  claim,  with  the 
publishers  of  the  book,  that  it  is  “one  of  the  great  contemporary  works  of  literature.” 
It  is  carefully  translated,  and  beautifully  edited  reproducing  the  forty -three  original 
drawings  by  Cocteau  which  accompanied  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  is  brief  and  unpretentious  and  the  volume  contains  a  helpful  and  quite  complete 
bibliography  of  works  by  Jean  Cocteau.  One  would  have  also  welcomed  a  short  bib¬ 
liography  of  critical  works  about  the  writer.  But,  like  the  Laforgue  volume,  this  is  a 
highly  distinguished  book. 

Donald  M.  Allen  has  caught  the  mood  of  Ionesco  remarkably  well  and  his  is  a 
pioneer  work  introducing  as  it  does  an  “avant-garde”  playwright,  comparatively 
unknown  as  yet  to  the  American  public.  We  should  keep  an  eye  too  on  the  young 
and  distinguished  “Evergreen  Review”  now  in  its  fourth  issue  which  publishes  among 
other  things  translations  of  recent  French  texts,  by  such  authors  as  Alain  Robbe- 
Grillet,  Georges  Arnaud,  Camus,  etc.,  often  hard  to  come  bj'^  anywhere  else.  Whether 
one  should  include  Beckett — who  translates  himself — in  this  round-up  of  “Ever¬ 
green”  translations  is  a  question  which  does  not  affect  in  the  least  the  pleasure  one  has 
in  receiving  Endgame.  All  in  all  the  Grove  Press  is  doing  a  remarkable  job. 

The  Doubleday  Anchor  Books  meanwhile  have  published,  at  the  remarkable  price 
of  $1.45  an  Anthology  of  French  Poetry  from  Nerval  to  Valéry  in  English  translation, 
edited  by  Angel  Florès.  The  selection  is  excellent;  the  editor  has  quite  rightly  elimi¬ 
nated  all  the  minor  “Parnassian”  poets  that  still  encumber  so  many  anthologies. 
Ample  selections  of  Nerval,  Baudelaire,  Corbière,  Verlaine,  Rimbaud,  Mallarmé, 
Laforgue,  Appollinaire,  and  Valéry  appear,  translated  by  many  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  poets.  “The  poets  who  appear  in  this  volume  form  a  varied  tradition  which  has 
been  responsible  for  much  of  the  vitality  of  modern  poetry,  not  only  in  France  but 
throughout  the  West,”  writes  Angel  Florès  in  his  preface,  explaining  thereby  his 
choice.  Each  selection  is  accompanied  by  a  short  biographical  note  and  a  very  helpful 
general  bibliography  closes  the  volume.  Best  of  all,  the  French  poems  translated  are 
all  grouped  together,  in  the  original,  at  the  back  of  the  book.  However  uneven  the 
translations  may  be — and  they  are — this  gives  the  reader  a  chance  to  compare  the 
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texts,  to  make  his  own  modifications  and  criticisms  of  the  translation  proposed.  This 
volume  is  a  great  contribution  to  all  who  are  interested  in  more  fully  understanding 
the  development  of  Western  poetry  in  the  last  century. 

Hypnos  Waking,  poetry  and  prose  by  René  Char,  selected  and  translated  by  Jack- 
son  Mathews,  with  the  collaboration  of  such  distinguished  poets  as  William  Carlos 
Williams,  Richard  Wilbur,  William  Jay  Smith,  Barbara  Howes,  W.  S.  Nerwin  and 
James  Wright,  is  a  Random  House  (1956)  volume  of  great  distinction. 

Mr.  Jackson  Mathews  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  penetrating  connoisseurs  of 
French  poetry  today.  René  Char’s  poetry,  though  it  has  its  sources  in  the  surrealist 
experiment,  is  nonetheless  intensely  free  of  all  outer  influences.  Considered,  even  in 
France  as  a  “difficult”  poet.  Char  is  possibly  the  outstanding  poet  of  his  generation. 
For  those  who  might  wish  further  to  explore  his  work,  the  series  of  articles  published 
by  Boteghe  Oscure  (Rome,  1956)  under  the  title  “René  Char’s  poetry”— and  all,  with 
the  exception  of  James  Wright’s  “Meditation  on  René  Char”,  translated  from  the 
French— offer  a  remarkable  introduction  to  the  poet’s  world.  An  excellent  bibli¬ 
ography  of  Char’s  works  accompanies  this  volume,  and  a  short,  helpful  bibliography 
of  critical  essays  on  the  poet. 

Nothing  can  be  more  helpful  to  professors,  students  and  amateurs  of  literature 
than  publications  such  as  these. 

New  York  University  Germaine  Brée 


The  Oxford  Book  of  French  Verse.  Comp,  by  St.  John  Lucas.,  Second  Edition.  Ed.  by 
P.  Mansell  Jones.  New  York:  Oxford  U.  P.,  1957.  Pp.  642.  $4.25.  India  paper  $5.00. 

The  new  edition  of  the  old  and  reliable  Oxford  book  of  French  Verse  is  welcome  and 
timely.  Published  in  1907  the  first  edition,  though  it  was  revised  by  St.  John  Lucas 
himself  in  1925  and  in  spite  of  its  excellence,  naturally  reflected  a  point  of  view  and 
literary  perspectives  that  have  greatly  changed.  Professor  P.  Mansell  Jones,  well 
known  to  all  scholars  of  contemporary  French  poetry,  has  most  competently  revised 
the  first  edition.  Dr.  Frederick  Whitehead,  a  medievalist  scholar,  revised  the  pre- 
Renaissance  section.  The  result  is  excellent  and  the  anthology  is  now  once  again  an 
indispensable  item  for  all  serious  students  of  French  literature  or  lovers  of  poetry  in 
general. 

From  the  twelfth-century  “classic”  “Belle  Erembour”  to  Pierre  Emmanuel,  448 
poems  are  included  instead  of  the  317  previously  chosen.  The  main  changes  occur 
naturally,  as  Professor  Mansell  Jones  indicates  in  his  preface,  in  the  pre-Renaissance 
and  post-Romantic  periods  where,  in  recent  years,  the  greatest  changes  have  taken 
place:  either  in  knowledge  (as  for  the  medieval  poets)  or  in  taste  (as  for  the  poets  of 
the  late  nineteenth  century). 

A  compact  forty-page  essay  gives  a  concise  but  very  helpful  introduction  to  the 
main  trends  of  French  poetry.  “All  the  notes  throughout  the  previous  edition  have 
been  examined;  many  have  been  rejected  and  most  of  the  remainder  revised  (Pref¬ 
ace,  p.  v).  Though,  of  necessity,  brief,  the  notes  are  precise,  and  touch  upon  the 
essential  facts  needed  to  situate  an  author  or  a  selection  and  the  few  vocabulary  indi¬ 
cations  needed,  particularly  in  the  medieval  section,  to  clarify  the  poem. 

Well  edited  and  pleasantly  printed,  this  second  edition  should  prove  as  popular  as 
its  predecessor. 

New  York  University 


Germaine  Brée 


Cayrol,  Jean.  La  Gaffe.  Paris:  Seuil,  1957.  Pp.  190.  Frs.  500. 

The  circumstances  change,  but  the  problem  remains  the  same.  A  man  (big  brother 
to  ‘the  Beat’?)  is  haunted  by  a  past,  dislocated  in  the  present,  and  in  search  of  a 
future.  He  is  looking  for  identity.  In  La  Gaffe,  as  in  Cayrol  s  previous  novels,  this  is 
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the  problem.  Its  solution  is  found,  again  according  to  Cayrol’s  pattern,  in  a  woman  s 
love.  The  action  evolves  in  a  Cayrolian  setting — existential  according  to  some  which 
approaches  surrealism  the  very  intensity  of  its  attachment  to  the  real.  All  of 
Cayrol’s  novels.  La  Gaffe,  récit,  included,  seem  to  adhere  to  these  basic  formulae. 

Jean,  La  Gaffe’s  young  hero,  is  a  rather  ominous  twentieth-century  version  of  the 
solitary  romantic.  Alone  in  the  world  so  far  as  family  is  concerned;  misunderstood 
by  his  slightly  older,  mothering  {enfin,  sois  raisonnable!)  mistress,  as  well  as  by  his 
École  de  Médecine  friends;  bored  by  the  daily  life  of  the  ordinary  people  surrounding 
him;  he  is  not  merelj^  detached,  he  is  lost  in  the  confusion  of  a  senseless  world.  Cayrol 
excels  in  setting  the  scene  for  this  mental  attitude  by  his  impressive  descriptions  of 
the  heavy  skies  of  Brittany,  the  lifelessness  of  a  small  summer  resort,  the  bleakness 
of  the  countryside. 

Lost  he  may  be,  yet  Jean  is  painfully,  rebelliously  conscious  of  being  alive.  He 
makes  contact  with  life  through  the  physical,  concrete  things  about  him — people 
(viewed  as  incarnate  objects),  food,  sex,  a  room  in  a  hotel.  At  critical  moments  of 
complete  rebellion  Jean  resorts  to  violence.  This  actual  physical  violence  not  only 
expresses  his  revolt  against  the  inanity  of  life,  but  also  attaches  him  all  the  more 
strongly  to  the  sensation  of  living.  Flashbacks  tell  us  that,  in  a  rage,  he  had  beaten 
his  nagging,  self-confident  Paris  mistress.  Now,  afraid  he  may  have  actually  killed 
her  in  his  desire  to  be  free,  he  has  run  aw'ay  to  a  summer  resort  in  BrittanJ^  Here,  too, 
the  conformity,  the  lack  of  direction  and  imagination  oppress  him.  Refusing  to 
accept  life  as  drawn  up  bj^  his  bourgeois  mistress  in  Paris,  he  also  refuses  the  life 
sketched  by  the  shopkeepers  and  their  vacationing  clients  of  Saint-Pierre.  He  must 
find  himself,  discover  his  own  individualit}^  and  his  raison  d’etre. 

The  last  ninety -seven  pages  simply  relate  the  series  of  events  which  neatly  change 
Jean’s  attitude  toward  life.  First  encouraged,  then  rebuffed  by  Christiane,  a  chance 
acquaintance,  he  later  meets  her  again  in  the  company  of  a  group  of  young  people 
to  which  he  has  access  through  Félicien,  a  fellow  student  who  happens  to  be  in  Brit¬ 
tany  at  the  same  time  as  Jean.  Félicien,  too,  is  of  the  self-assured  kind.  During  a 
playful  fight  with  him  on  rocks  overlooking  the  ocean,  Jean  accidentally  knocks  him 
off  balance,  Félicien  falls,  and  Jean  runs  away — to  Christiane,  naturallj'.  A  second 
murder,  how  unfair!  thinks  Jean.  Christiane,  a  peculiar  girl  who  doesn’t  seem  to 
criticize  Jean’s  running  away,  who  simply  accepts  it  as  a  natural  result  of  fear,  hides 
him  in  her  garage.  The  dénouement  is  simple:  neither  his  mistress  nor  Félicien  are 
dead,  and  Jean’s  innate  purity  remains  unsullied.  Further,  he  has  discovered  in 
Christiane  someone  who  understands  him,  accepts  him  as  he  is,  and  will  help  him  to 
be  himself  in  the  future. 

But  the  story  has  a  twist.  The  police  come  to  Christiane’s  house.  Instead  of  Jean, 
they  take  Christiane — for  reasons  unknown.  Jean  of  course  swears  to  wait  for  Chris¬ 
tiane,  the  irony  being  that,  from  a  young  rebel  (without  a  cause),  Jean  becomes  a 
perfect  bourgeois,  ready  to  sacrifice  freedom  for  security,  content  with  having  found 
his  place  in  life,  with  Christiane. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  of  Jean,  superficially  at  least,  as  a  Meursault,  but  with¬ 
out  the  latter’s  profundity,  his  force,  his  crime.  Jean  is  detached  partly  through 
necessity,  partly  through  desire.  He  complains  of  having  no  past  of  his  owm  creation 
(he  is  twenty-five),  he  rejects  the  present,  and  he  sees  nothing  in  the  future.  He 
scorns  tenderness  and  nostalgia,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  search  of  roots,  mem- 
oi’ies,  something  to  attach  him  to  the  past.  A  true  romantic,  he  feels  that  no  one 
understands  him — “to  be  himself’’  is  his  most  precisely  defined  desire.  Christiane 
supplies  him  with  his  raison  d’être  because,  although  stronger  than  he,  she  shares  his 
fear,  his  confusion.  Most  important,  she  “understands”  him.  Alone,  Jean  is  the 
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center  of  his  own  universe,  and  the  observations  he  makes  on  the  people  around  him 
remain  superficial.  The  one  incident  that  temporarily  strikes  his  imagination  con¬ 
cerns  a  man  who  is  about  to  revisit,  for  the  first  time,  a  wharf  he  had  helped  to  build 
in  his  youth.  Jean  envies  the  man  this  meager  connection  with  the  past.  But  Jean  is 
passive.  He  does  not  act  and  so  does  not  create  his  own  past.  He  is  waiting  to  belong. 
It  is  this  belonging  that  Christiane  brings  to  him. 

La  Gaffe  is  not  so  much  a  novel  of  high  intellectual  import  as  it  is  one  of  sensation 
and  atmosphere.  Describing  the  physical,  Cayrol  evokes  a  state  of  mind.  His  con¬ 
sistent  interchanging  of  “I”  and  “he”  is  not  confusing,  but  rather  emphasizes  the 
force  of  the  feeling  of  dépaysement.  Whether  one  sympathizes  with  the  hero’s  dilemma 
or  not,  whether  one  thinks  the  resolution  of  the  problem  reasonable  or  unreasonable. 
La  Gaffe  portrays  once  again  the  pressing  need  for  self  identity.  As  a  récit,  it  might 
be  called  a  Cayrolian  novel  in  miniature. 

New  York  University  Margaret  L.  Eberbach 

Butor,  Michel.  La  Modification.  Paris;  Editions  de  Minuit,  1957.  Pp.  236.  Frs.  900. 

“What  is  the  worst  thing  you  can  think  of?”  asks  a  young  girl  of  her  lover  in 
Strindberg’s  play.  The  Ghost  Sonata.  “Counting  the  laundry,”  he  replies.  The  girl 
then  mentions  other  terrors — making  the  bed,  buying  soap  and  matches,  getting  up 
in  the  night  to  close  the  window — arguing  that  it  is  these  minutiae  which  constitute 
the  real  torment  of  our  existence,  nibbling  away  at  and  ultimately  destroying  any 
happiness  which  comes  our  way.  Michel  Butor’s  La  Modification,  latest  winner  of 
the  Prix  Renaudot  and  a  close  contender  for  the  Prix  Concourt  (which  was  won  by 
Roger  Vailland’s  La  Loi)  is  a  novel  about  “ces  minimes  désagréments,  si  insupporta¬ 
bles  à  la  longue” ,  which  through  sheer  weight  and  number  cause  a  man  finally  to 
change  his  mind  about  seeing  his  mistress  and  thus  seal  himself  off  from  future  hap¬ 
piness. 

This  novel  is  an  immense  interior  monologue,  told  in  the  present  tense  (the  soli¬ 
tary  character  addressing  himself  as  “vous”  throughout)  in  endless  run-on  sentences 
which  can  go  on  for  more  than  two  pages  and  are  often  broken  up  into  Peguy-like 
strophes.  It  begins  as  the  hero,  a  middle-aged  Paris  representative  for  a  large  Italian 
typewriter  firm,  boards  a  train  at  the  Care  de  Lyon,  and  it  ends  as  he  arrives  in  the 
Stazione  Termini  in  Rome.  During  the  trip  his  eye  has  automatically  registered  what¬ 
ever  there  is  to  see  (the  stations  passed,  the  passengers  who  come  and  go,  even  the 
bits  of  paper  on  the  floor  of  the  train  and  the  motion  of  raindrops  on  the  window), 
and  his  mind  has  just  as  automatically  reflected  on  his  past  and  future.  A  comfortably 
well-off  bourgeois,  he  has  four  sullen,  secretive  children  and  a  wife,  Henriette,  whose 
silent  contempt  for  him  (which  she  can  neither  express  nor  effectively  subdue)  erodes 
every  day  a  little  more  of  what  remains  of  his  youth.  For  some  time  he  has  been 
having  an  affair  with  Cécile,  a  young  secretary  at  the  French  embassy  in  Rome. 
They  have  been  able  to  meet  only  furtively  during  his  trips  to  Rome,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  journey  (which  he  has  pretended  to  Henriette  is  just  another  business  trip)  is 
to  tell  Cécile  that  he  has  at  last  succeeded  in  finding  her  a  job  in  Paris  and  has 
decided  to  leave  his  wife.  This,  he  feels,  will  redeem  him  in  Cécile’s  eyes,  for  she  has 
lately  begun  to  grow  caustic  about  his  continual  hedging  and  postponements. 

As  the  trip  wears  on,  as  night  falls  and  he  becomes  increasingly  the  prey  of  night¬ 
mares  and  the  discomforts  of  the  train,  he  grows  dimly  aware  that  Cécile’s  nagging 
has  come  to  resemble  Henriette’s,  that  their  love  has  begun  to  wane.  Once,  he  recalls, 
he  introduced  Cécile  to  Henriette  as  a  business  acquaintance,  and  the  two  got  on 
famously  together:  he  even  felt  that  they  were  somehow  in  league  to  destroy  him. 
And  it  dawns  on  him  that  the  city  of  Rome  (that  symbol  of  eternal  youth  and  glory 
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which  he  and  Cécile  have  so  often  explored  together)  has  come  increasingly  to  sup¬ 
plant  the  image  of  her  in  his  mind.  By  the  time  he  leaves  the  train  he  has  decided 
not  to  see  Cécile  this  trip,  but  to  visit  the  city  only.  He  will  never  tell  her  about  the 
post  in  Paris;  little  by  little  she  will  come  to  understand  the  futility  of  their  attach¬ 
ment,  and  they  will  separate  slowly  and  painfully  since  there  is  no  other  way  open 
to  them. 

Butor  belongs  to  what  has  been  called  the  school  of  the  roman  blanc  (  unconsum¬ 
mated  novel”)  or  roman  du  regard',  that  is  to  say  he  employs  a  naturalist  approach  like 
that  of  Flaubert,  carried  to  incredible  lengths.  The  inability  of  man  to  perform  the 
simplest  act  for  himself  is  assumed  from  the  beginning  ;  his  desperation  is  no  longer 
recognizable  as  such,  having  changed  to  a  strangely  calm  resignation  to  his  fate, 
which  is  merely  to  sit  observing  the  appearance  of  the  objects  around  him.  Yet  Butor 
does  not  go  as  far  in  this  direction  as  his  colleague,  Alain  Robbe-Grillet,  whose 
thoroughly  de-humanized  “objective”  novels  are  considered  the  masterpieces  of  this 
new  school.  Behind  the  methodical  noting  of  details  of  landscape,  dress  and  behavior 
there  is  in  Butor’s  work  the  echo  of  a  scream,  the  raw  terror  of  a  human  being  held 
incommunicado  in  a  world  of  indifferent  and  even  hostile  objects.  He  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  Joyce  by  some  French  critics,  and  it  is  true  that  his  hero’s  monologue  bears 
a  superficial  resemblance  to  that  of  Leopold  Bloom,  and  that  he  introduces  an  eso¬ 
teric  symbolism  reminiscent  of  Joyce’s  especially  in  the  dreams  that  complicate  the 
texture  of  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  But  Butor’s  photographic  realism  (the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  his  work)  is  far  from  the  verbal  preoccupation  and  mythmaking 
of  Joyce,  who  seldom  dwelt  on  the  visual  aspect  of  things.  It  seems  to  stem  in  part 
from  the  style  of  Raymond  Roussel,  who  around  1900  wrote  a  75-page  poem  entitled 
La  Source  which  is  merely  a  description  of  the  view  of  a  spa  on  the  printed  label  of  a 
bottle  of  mineral  water  looked  at  by  a  man  lunching  in  a  restaurant  :  in  the  last  line 
he  glimpses  a  couple  at  another  table  “Qui  chuchote  toujours  des  choses  qu’on  n’en¬ 
tend  pas.”  And  probably  Butor  has  read  as  well  Emmanuel  Bove,  author  of  Armand 
(1927),  whose  detailing  of  the  minute-to-minute  life  of  the  body,  imperceptible 
changes  of  light,  temperature  and  so  on  seem  to  announce  the  tone  of  La  Modification. 

It  is  perhaps  Butor’s  talent  for  minute  observation  which  renders  La  Modification 
so  singularly  attaching.  It  is  true  that  his  final  message  is  one  of  agony:  his  hero  can 
move  spiritually  neither  forward  nor  backward,  nor  can  he  remain  where  he  is.  But 
the  richness  of  detail  (including  almost  humorous  descriptions  of  the  minor  ennuis 
of  the  trip  and  dazzling  evocations  of  scenery  and  the  play  of  light  and  shadow  which 
at  times  suggest  a  painting  by  Degas  or  Carrière,  or  a  dim  drawing  by  Seurat)  causes 
one  to  put  down  the  book  feeling  rewarded  rather  than  aplati.  Here  is  an  example  of 
Butor’s  descriptive  power: 

II  pleuvait  sur  le  Jura  comme  il  y  a  plu  aujourd'hui;  la  vitre  se  recouvrait  de  gouttes  de 
plus  en  plus  grosses  qui  descendaient  lentement  en  diagonales  sinueuses  et  comme  hale¬ 
tantes,  secousse  par  secousse,  et  dans  les  tunnels  le  reflet  de  votre  visage  faisait  comme 
un  trou  d’ombre  au  travers  duquel  vous  aperceviez  la  fuite  furieuse  du  roc.  (p.  185) 

or  again  (at  breakfast  in  the  dining  car)  : 

Tout  d’un  coup,  dans  une  vive  échancrure  soudaine  de  l’horizon,  vous  avez  vu  le  soleil 
poindre,  balayant  de  ses  rayons  horizontaux  la  table  à  laquelle  vous  étiez  assis,  en 
détachant  superbement  tous  les  objets,  même  les  miettes,  les  soulignant  de  longues  ombres. 
(p.  208) 
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Butor  places  his  whole  novel  under  the  sign  of  “le  regard”  in  a  significant  passage 
in  which  the  hero  remembers  a  visit  to  the  Louvre  : 

Ce  que  vous  avez  amoureusement  détaillé,  ce  vers  quoi  vos  pas  vous  avaient  mené,  ce  sont 
deux  grand  tableaux  d’un  peintre  de  troisième  ordre,  Pannini,  représentant  deux  col¬ 
lections  imaginaires  exposées  dans  de  très  hautes  salles  largement  ouvertes  où  des  per¬ 
sonnages  de  qualité,  ecclésiastiques  ou  gentilshommes,  se  promènent  parmi  les  sculptures 
entre  les  murs  couverts  de  paysages,  en  faisant  des  gestes  d’admiration,  d’intérêt,  de 
surprise,  de  perplexité,  comme  les  visiteurs  dans  la  Sixtine,  avec  ceci  de  remarquable 
qu’il  n’y  a  aucune  difference  de  matière  sensible  entre  les  objets  représentés  comme  réels 
et  ceux  représentés  comme  peints,  comme  s’il  avait  voulu  figurer  sur  ses  toiles  la  réussite 
de  ce  projet  commun  à  tant  d’artistes  de  son  temps:  donner  un  équivalent  absolu  de  la 
réalité,  le  chapiteau  peint  devenant  indiscernable  du  chapiteau  réel,  à  part  le  cadre  qui 
l’entoure.  .  .  (p.  55) 

What  Butor  does  not  say,  but  allows  to  be  understood,  is  that  the  hero  himself, 
looking  at  the  pictures,  becomes  part  of  an  even  larger  picture  in  which  there  is  room 
also  for  the  reader.  We  all  might  as  well  be  objects  skillfully  painted  to  give  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  reality,  he  implies,  indistinguishable  in  kind  from  the  furniture  of  the  rooms 
we  inhabit,  unable  to  speak  or  to  act.  This  seems  to  be  the  final  message  of  this 
strangely  beautiful  novel  whose  epigraph  could  well  be  T.  S.  Eliot’s  famous  lines, 
“Between  the  idea  and  the  reality  /  falls  the  shadow.” 

New  York  University  John  Ashbekt 

Gebmain,  Gabriel.  La  Lampe  de  Sala.  Paris:  Plon,  1958.  Pp.  328.  Frs.  750. 

This  timely  novel  is  one  of  many  appearing  today  which  have  North  Africa  as  their 
setting.  Mr.  Germain’s  book  takes  us  to  Morocco.  The  first  chapter  sets  the  tone.  It 
deals  with  Françoise’  first  visit  to  Michel’s  bare  rooms  in  the  Arab  quarter.  They  had 
both  taught  in  Rabat  where  they  had  French  friends  in  common.  Michel  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Collège  of  Sidi  Ben  Hassoun,  a  short  bus  trip  away. 

He  showed  Françoise  his  rooms  including  the  terrace  with  its  view  over  the  city. 
He  had  been  given  a  Roman  lamp  from  excavations  nearby,  and  told  her  of  the  vision 
of  Roman  life  that  he  had  had  on  handling  it.  Disturbed  by  the  supernatural  element 
involved,  she  scoffed  at  the  idea,  and  wondered  why  he  wanted  to  bury  himself  in 
this  primitive  environment.  Bidding  him  farewell  at  the  bus,  she  said,  “Aladdin, 
don’t  believe  too  firmly  in  your  marvelous  lamp!”  And  he  replied  offhand,  “But  that 
is  what  I  hold  most  dear.” 

In  fact,  his  entrance  into  the  Roman  world  of  the  first  century  through  the  lamp 
had  obsessed  him.  When  fondled,  it  took  him  back  to  ancient  Sala,  where  he  became 
Marcellus,  a  centurian,  in  love  with  Ptolemaia,  prototype  of  a  young  Jewess  in  Sidi 
Ben  Hassoun.  His  adventures  there  finished,  he  would  come  back  to  his  own  world 
with  a  jolt. 

He  liked  Morocco  and  the  Moroccans  and  had  decided  to  make  Morocco  his  per¬ 
manent  home.  He  was  more  in  sympathy  with  the  Arabs  than  with  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  and  was  often  asked  for  advice  by  them.  A  lukewarm  Christian,  he  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  Mohammedanism,  the  other  Eastern  religions,  and  in  the  mysteries  of  Tibet. 

Françoise  and  Michel  visited  each  other  several  times  and  made  short  expeditions 
into  the  surrounding  country,  always  discussing  at  length  subjects  vitally  interesting 
to  them.  Françoise  was  a  conservative,  practicing  Roman  Catholic,  and  took  a  dim 
view  of  Michel’s  inclination  toward  the  mysterious.  She  looked  forward  to  marriage 
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and  children  and  a  home  in  France.  She  feared  for  Michel  his  split  personality  and  his 
absorption  in  the  native  element.  Michel  was  irritated  by  her  dependence  on  family 
and  Church,  as  well  as  by  her  evident  scorn  of  his  precious  lamp. 

The  story  is  engaging.  However  the  real  value  of  the  novel  lies  in  the  author’s 
concern  with  the  three  different  civilizations  which  meet  in  Morocco  the  Ancient, 
the  Arabic,  and  the  Christian.  It  is  provocative  and  well  written. 

University  of  Kentucky  Margaret  Horsfield 

Civilisation 

Maurois,  André.  Histoire  de  la  France.  Paris:  Hachette,  1957.  Pp.  197.  Frs.  4,100 

Ce  n’est  pas  la  première  fois  qu’André  Maurois  a  entrepris  de  rédiger  une  his¬ 
toire.  Il  y  a  onze  ans  paraissait  son  Histoire  de  France,  œuvre  largement  composée 
durant  son  séjour  aux  États-Unis,  et  dont  le  but  était  de  “faire  comprendre  au  lecteur 
pourquoi  la  France  devint  la  France.”  Son  nouveau  livre  n’est  pourtant  pas  une 
réédition  de  cet  ouvrage  paru  en  1947  mais  un  livre  bien  nouveau,  une  promenade 
artistique,  historique  et  littéraire  au  sein  de  la  civilisation  française.  Cette  France, 
il  nous  la  montre  tout  d’abord  comme  elle  était  au  temps  des  Romains,  puis  à  l’époque 
mérovingienne  et  capétienne.  Nous  la  voyons  encore  telle  qu’elle  était  au  temps  de 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  de  la  Renaissance,  durant  les  guerres  de  Religion,  sous  Louis  XIII  et 
Louis  XIV,  sous  la  Révolution  et  le  Premier  Empire;  telle  qu’elle  fut  sous  la  Troisième 
Republique,  et  enfin  telle  qu’elle  est  aujourd’hui. 

Ce  qui  fait  l’originalité  de  cette  œuvre  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  nombreuses  gravures,  les 
tableaux  et  les  planches — dont  quarante  en  couleur — qui  figurent  dans  le  texte,  mais 
le  fait  qu’un  bon  nombre  de  ces  documents  photographiques  ne  figurent  dans  aucune 
collection,  ni  dans  aucun  musée.  En  effet  M.  Maurois  les  a  pris  dans  les  manuscrits  de 
l’époque-même,  comme  par  exemple  le  portrait  de  Charles  le  Chauve  et  du  Comte 
Vivier,  ou  celui  de  Louis  II,  Roi  de  Sicile  et  Duc  d’Anjou.  D’autres  choisis  dans  les 
museés  de  Chantilly,  de  Versailles  du  Louvre,  nous  révèlent  l’esthète  de  grande 
marque  qu’est  M.  Maurois.  Et,  si  la  partie  moderne  n’est  pas  aussi  complète  qu’elle 
pourrait  l’être — car  M.  Maurois  n’a  fait  que  brosser  un  rapide  tableau  de  la  Troisième 
et  de  la  Quatrième  République  dans  une  vingtaine  de  pages — V Histoire  de  la  France, 
jugée  dans  son  ensemble,  reste  néanmoins  une  très  belle  œuvre  qui  fait  non  seulement 
gloire  à  son  auteur  mais  aussi  à  son  pays. 

New  York  University  René  Merker 

Duby,  g.  et  Mandrou,  R.  Histoire  de  la  Civilisation  française.  Paris:  Armand  Colin, 
1958.  2  volumes.  Pp.  351  et  383. 

Deux  auteurs  ont  collaboré  à  ce  livre:  Mr  Duby  s’est  chargé  de  la  période  médié¬ 
vale,  Mr.  Mandrou  étudie  la  France  moderne  et  contemporaine.  L’ouvrage  est  illustré, 
pourvu  de  cartes  et  d’une  excellente  orientation  bibliographique.  Les  auteurs  nous 
préviennent  dans  l’avant -propos  qu’ils  n’ont  pas  cherché  à  tout  dire:  “Cette  his¬ 
toire-ci  n’est  qu’un  choix  synthétique  qui  a  systématiquement  ordonné  l’essentiel 
d’une  riche  histoire  selon  les  perspectives  les  plus  explicatives,  au  gré  des  auteurs.  .” 
Le  livre,  ajoutent-ils,  n’est  pas  destiné  aux  érudits,  mais  aux  “grands  élèves  de  nos 
établissements  secondaires  et  aux  étudiants,  aux  étrangers  qui  s’intéressent  à  la 
langue  et  à  la  culture  françaises,  au  grand  public  enfin.”  Ouvrage  donc  limité  et 
orienté.  Tous  les  professeurs  de  civilisation  française  savent  combien  il  est  difficile 
de  définir  le  cadre  exact  de  leur  cours.  Il  faut  choisir,  il  faut  éliminer,  et  le  choix  est 
forcément  arbitraire.  Arbitraire  est  donc,  bien  que  justifiable,  la  décision  de  MM. 
Duby  et  Mandrou  de  partir  de  l’an  mil.  Il  est  vrai  que  les  brusques  ruptures  de  civilisa- 
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tion  sont  alors  terminées,  que  l’obscurité  du  haut  moyen  âge  commence  à  s’éclairer, 
enfin  que  dans  les  pays  qui  deviendront  la  France  actuelle  s’éveille  une  première  com¬ 
munauté  de  civilisation.  Cependant  les  Gaulois  restent  toujours  nos  ancêtres  et 
Charlemagne  est  une  figure  considérable  de  notre  passé.  Est-il  possible  de  saisir  les 
traits  de  “la  personne  France’’  sans  un  regard,  si  bref  soit-il,  sur  son  visage  gaulois? 
Peut-on,  dans  une  perspective  explicative,  exclure  la  vision  du  début  de  notre  his¬ 
toire,  alors  qu-il  vit  si  puissamment  dans  la  mémoire  sentimentale  de  la  plupart  des 


Français? 

Les  auteurs  appartiennent  à  cette  école  précise  et  brillante  d’historiens  qu’illus¬ 
trent  les  noms  de  Marc  Bloch  et  de  Lucien  Febre;  c’est  dire  que  leur  œuvre  est  solide, 
pénétrante  et  largement  tournée  vers  l’humain.  Les  nombreuses  cartes:  expansion  de 
l’ordre  de  Cluny,  grands  collèges  au  XVIIe  siècle,  pratique  religieuse,  et  bien  d’autres, 
jusqu’ici  dispersées  dans  les  ouvrages  spécialisés,  sont  infiniment  précieuses.  Tout 
au  plus  peut-on  regretter  l’absence  d’une  carte  de  géographie  politique.  Comparaisons 
et  remarques  fécondes  abondent:  ainsi,  au  hasard  de  la  lecture,  la  première  esquisse 
des  deux  civilisations  de  la  France  au  chapitre  1,  les  pages  sur  les  cadres  de  culture 
au  XVIIIe  siècle  et  celles  sur  la  pensée  sociale  au  XIXe.  Tout  ce  qui  concerne  l’étude 
de  milieu  urbain  et  rural  et  la  structure  de  la  société  française  à  ses  différentes  étapes 
est  remarquable.  Il  n’est  pas  inutile  d’ajouter  que,  du  point  de  vue  pédagogique,  il 
sera  également  commode  d’utiliser  le  livre  en  deux  semestres  ou  en  trois  trimestres 
d’enseignement. 

Cependant  on  peut  faire  quelques  chicanes  aux  auteurs.  Passons  sur  quelques 
négligences  insignifiantes  (citation  de  Beaumarchais,  II,  127;  date  de  l’Exposition 
Coloniale,  II,  337).  Mais  le  développement  chronologique  favorise  un  certain  émiette¬ 
ment  de  la  matière  qui  déroute  parfois:  ainsi  l’enseignement  au  XVIe  siècle  est  traité 
p.  298,  à  propos  de  l’essor  intellectuel,  et  repris  p.  339,  à  la  rubrique  “Audaces  re¬ 
ligieuses.”  De  plus  les  auteurs  ne  restent  pas  toujours  fidèles  aux  méthodes  et  aux  buts 
annoncés.  La  langue  précise,  rapide,  bourrée  de  substance,  est  difficile  pour  les  étran¬ 
gers  non  seulement  en  raison  du  vocabulaire  mais  du  fait  d’allusions  multiples  que 
seul  comprendra  un  lecteur  français  averti.  Dans  le  te.xte  compact  il  arrive  que  des 
notions  importantes,  introduites  comme  par  raccroc,  ne  ressortent  pas.  La  deuxième 
partie  souffre  d’un  encombrement  de  noms,  de  commentaires  et  de  notes  parfois 
superflus.  Dans  les  chapitres  consacrés  à  la  France  contemporaine  on  observe  un  glisse¬ 
ment  vers  l’histoire  purement  sociale  et  économique  et  vers  la  réflexion  sur  des  faits 
d’évolution  mondiale  qui  ne  sont  pas  toujours  rattachés  nettement  à  la  vie  française. 

Enfin,  dans  le  domaine  des  intangibles,  on  regrette  que  les  auteurs  n’aient  pas  il¬ 
lustré  certains  aspects  par  des  types  où  se  sont  reconnus  les  Français  :  tels  Joseph 
Prudhomme,  Robert  Macaire,  Rastignac.  Le  développement  de  la  sensibilité  et  du 
goût  en  France  est  d’ailleurs  traité  de  façon  inégale:  des  pages  excellentes  sur  Wat¬ 
teau,  Rameau,  le  légende  napoléonienne,  le  culte  du  peuple  au  XlXè  siècle;  mais 
rien,  ou  pas  grand’chose,  sur  Poussin,  sur  la  sensibilité  pre-révolutionnaire,  sur  les 
rôle  des  Académies  aux  XVIIè  et  XVIIIè  siècles. 

Reproches  qui  n’enlèvent  guère  à  la  valeur  d’un  ouvrage  qu’on  lit  avec  fruit,  par¬ 
fois  avec  enthousiasme,  et  qui,  mieux  que  les  manuels  existants,  pourra  s  utiliser 
pour  les  cours  de  civilisation  destinés  aux  etudiants  avancés  aux  Etats-Unis. 

University  of  Minnesota 
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D’Eaübonne,  Françoise,  Belle  Humeur  ou  la  véridique  histoire  de  Mandrin.  Paris. 
Julliard,  1958.  Pp.  202. 

Parmi  les  “nouveaux-nés ”  de  l’année  1958,  nous  voudrions  signaler  un  livre  qui 
mériterait  certes  l’attention  de  nos  lecteurs. 
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Belle  Humeur  ou  la  véridique  histoire  de  Mandrin,  est  le  récit  d’un  homme  qui  se 
révolta  contre  les  abus  des  fermiers -généraux  à  l’epoque  de  Louis  XV. 

Louis  Mandrin,  surnommé  “Belle  Humeur”  tente  de  restaurer  la  fortune  familiale 
rongée  par  des  dettes  et  des  procès  en  achetant  quatre-vingt-dix-sept  mulets  pour 
l’armée  du  duc  de  Belle-Isle.  Complètement  ruiné  dans  cette  affaire  par  les  mauvais 
procédés  des  intendants,  sa  famille  déshonorée,  sa  mère  réduite  à  la  mendicité,  ses 
frères  disparus,  il  ne  songe  qu’à  venger  les  siens.  Mandrin  organise  une  bande  de 
brigands  qui  ne  s’attaquera  qu’aux  fermiers-généraux,  auteurs  de  tous  ses  griefs. 
Prenant  aux  riches,  distribuant  aux  pauvres,  ce  jeune  Robin  des  bois,  circa  1750,  voit 
bientôt  sa  bande  s’accroître  et  devenir  une  petite  troupe  bien  disciplinée  avec  son 
“poète  de  cour”  et  dans  ses  rangs  un  ancien  gentilhomme,  Jean  Huet  de  Saint  Pierre. 
Toujours  poli  envers  les  dames,  il  suscite  même  l’admiration  de  Voltaire,  et  “risque 
de  devenir  illustre.”  Pourtant  ses  jours  sont  comptés.  Poursuivi  par  les  troupes 
royales  toujours  bien  supérieures  en  nombre  il  est  capture  par  traîtrise  dans  le  chateau 
de  Savoie  où  il  s’est  caché  pour  se  remettre  de  ses  blesssures,  et  roué  vif  sur  la  place 
publique  de  Valence,  le  11  mai  1755. 

Maigre  certains  défauts,  l’abus  de  certaines  expressions  familiales  dauphinoises, 
et  une  sympathie  parfois  trop  marquée  pour  la  cause  mandriniste,  cet  ouvrage,  le 
onzième  d’un  écrivain  jouissant  déj  à  d’une  certaine  renommée  littéraire,  est  un  docu¬ 
ment  fort  précieux  sur  le  climat  psychologique  pré-révolutionnaire  dans  le  Sud-Est 
de  la  France  à  une  epoque  où  Louis  XV  était  encore  Louis  le  Bien-Aimé. 

New  York  University  René  Meeker 


Scholarly  Works 

Sergent,  Jean.  Dessins  de  Victor  Hugo  présentés  par  Jean  Sergent,  Conservateur  du 
Musée  Victor  Hugo.  Paris-Genève:  Editions  La  Palatine,  1955. 

Si  lent  que  je  sois  à  remettre  ma  copie  (je  fais,  sur  ce  point,  le  désespoir  des  édi¬ 
teurs),  l’on  me  doit  pas,  dans  le  cas  présent,  m’imputer  la  responsabilité  de  trois  ans 
de  retard.  L’ouvrage  de  M.  Sergent  m’a  été  communiqué  en  1957,  vers  l’époque,  je 
présume,  où  l’a  reçu  la  French  Review. 

De  titre  modeste,  il  tient  plus  qu’il  ne  promet.  L’auteur,  qui  perpétue,  place  des 
Vosges,  la  brillante  tradition  de  son  prédécesseur,  Raymond  Escholier,  ne  se  borne 
pas  à  “présenter”  trente-quatre  compositions  de  Victor  Hugo;  il  nous  offre,  en  soix¬ 
ante  pages,  un  remarquable  aperçu  technique  sur  l’oeuvre  entière  du  dessinateur;  et 
c’est  là,  dans  le  même  temps,  ce  que  l’anglais  appelle  a  labor  of  love,  destiné  à  con¬ 
vaincre  les  incrédules  que,  dans  l’arsenal  de  Victor  Hugo,  le  crayon  vaut  autant  et 
peut-être  mieux  encore  que  la  plume. 

De  fait,  l’un  épaulant  l’autre,  aperçu  technique  et  labor  of  love  aboutissent  ici  et 
là  à  des  conclusions  belliqueuses.  Il  se  pourrait,  nous  est-il  dit,  que  le  dessin  de 
Hugo  “fût  plus  nuancé  que  sa  poésie”;  que,  chez  ce  visuel  et  visionnaire,  l’expression 
plastique  l’emportât  en  spontanéité  sur  l’expression  poétique.  Victor  Hugo,  au 
demeurant — et  je  serais  curieux  de  savoir  ce  qu’en  pense  M.  Glauser — n’était  pas 
homme  à  oublier  que  “l’image  fût  inventée  avant  le  mot”;  et,  lors  même  que,  sur  un 
thème  donné,  l’image  ne  précéderait  pas  le  poème,  elle  se  présente,  sous  ses  doigts, 
avec  plus  de  rigueur  et  de  simplicité. 

Il  faut  donc  se  défaire,  au  dire  de  M.  Sergent,  de  la  croyance  facile  et  paresseuse, 
commune  à  bien  des  lettrés,  et,  soupçonne-t-il,  “à  tous  les  professeurs,”  selon  la¬ 
quelle  les  dessins  de  Hugo  seraient  tout  au  plus  “le  prolongement,  le  reflet,  parfois 
le  commentaire  de  ses  poèmes.”  Je  suis  tout  disposé  à  l’en  croire,  mais  demande  grâce 
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pour  une  partie  au  moins  de  la  gent  professorale.  Certains  d’entre  nous,  je  tiens  à 
1  en  assurer,  ne  s  inquiètent  pas  outre  mesure  de  ces  questions  de  priorité  ou  de 
prééminence.  Hugo  artiste  et  Hugo  poète  sont  si  évidemment  un  seul  et  même  homme, 
un  seul  et  même  génie,  que  tout  jugement  distinct,  pour  indispensable  qu’il  soit, 
nous  paraît  devoir  conclure  à  leur  identité  foncière,  sans  qu’il  y  ait  lieu  de  les  subor¬ 
donner  de  manière  ou  d’autre. 

Columbia  University  Jean-Albert  Bédé 


Delpech,  Jeanine.  U  Ame  de  la  Fronde.  Madame  de  Longueville.  Paris:  Librairie 
Arthème  Fayard  (Collection  “Les  Temps  et  les  Destins’’),  1957.  Pp.  217. 

On  ne  peut  guère  s’aventurer  bien  avant  dans  l’étude  du  dix-septiéme  siècle  sans 
y  voir  le  gracieux  profil  de  la  sœur  du  grand  Condé.  L’importance  d’Anne-Geneviève 
de  Bourbon,  duchesse  de  Longueville  (1619-1679)  ne  se  borne  pas,  on  le  sait,  au  rôle 
de  premier  plan  (quoique  peu  édifiant)  qu’elle  joua  pendant  la  Fronde.  Brillant  à 
l’Hôtel  de  Rambouillet,  inspiratrice  des  Scudéry  et  des  poètes  Sarrazin  et  Voiture,  la 
princesse  appartient  de  plus  à  l’histoire  littéraire  pour  avoir  été,  bien  avant  Madame 
de  La  Fayette,  l’amie  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  et  (à  en  croire  cet  autre  mémorialiste) 
courtisée  un  instant  par  le  cardinal  de  Retz.  Plus  tard.  Janséniste  ardente — elle 
n’entrait  dans  aucune  cause  à  demi — elle  eut  pour  confesseur  Singlin,  puis  M.  de 
Sacy,  qui  avait  été  celui  de  Pascal;  Arnauld  et  Nicole  étaient  ses  familiers.  Aux  dires 
de  Louis  XIV  lui-même,  la  duchesse  vieillissante  protégea  si  bien  Port-Royal  que  la 
vindicte  gouvernementale  ne  sévit  vraiment  qu’un  mois  après  sa  mort. 

Les  biographes,  certes,  n’ont  pas  manqué  à  la  belle  princesse  dont  la  romanesque 
jeunesse  avait  vibré  si  généreusement  aux  accents  du  Cid.  Si  le  Janséniste  Villefore 
fût  le  premier  en  date,  on  comprend  aisément  d’autre  part  que  ce  soit  au  siècle  du 
romantisme  qu’un  Victor  Cousin  se  soit  emparé  du  sujet  avec  un  enthousiasme  dont 
bien  des  critiques  (le  pénétrant  Sainte-Beuve  en  tête)  ont  souligné  les  excès.  Jeanine 
Delpech,  pour  être  attachée  à  son  héroïne,  n’en  a  pas  moins  conservé  un  louable 
esprit  de  mesure.  Ainsi,  démasquant  ce  qu’elle  appelle  à  juste  titre  le  “camouflage” 
des  mémoires  de  La  Rochefoucauld— ces  mémoires  où  Cousin,  et  l’Anglaise  Mrs. 
Alfred  Cock  après  lui,  se  sont  plutôt  sommairement  arrêtés  à  la  lettre  du  texte — elle 
ne  s’évertue  pas,  comme  ces  prédécesseurs,  à  rehausser  l’éclat  de  la  duchesse  à  force 
de  noircir  l’auteur  des  Maximes. 

Peut-être  pourrait-on  chercher  querelle  à  l’auteur  quant  au  titre  de  son  ouvrage: 
la  Fronde  (des  études  récentes  continuent  à  le  prouver)  était  un  tourbillon  aux  causes 
profondes  et  divergentes;  une  seule  femme,  même  Anne-Geneviève  de  Longueville, 
n’aurait  pu  à  elle  seule  en  constituer  l’âme.  Mais  ceci  dit,  notons  l’éclectisme  judicieux 
qui  a  porté  Mlle  Delpech  a  recueillir,  dans  une  masse  de  matériaux,  les  renseignements 
qui  rendent  son  étude  bien  documentée  mais  non  touffue.  C  est  avec  un  goût  sûr, 
aussi,  qu’elle  rapporte  l’anecdote  pittoresque,  sinon  piquante,  cette  petite  histoire 
qui  souvent  donne  du  relief  à  la  grande.  Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  forme,  un  même  doigté 
a  produit  certaines  expressions  heureuses  qui  semblent  de  vraies  trouvailles:  c’est 
ainsi  que  nous  voyons  le  brillant  mais  brouillon  cardinal  de  Retz  qui  se  grise  d  es¬ 
poirs,  et,  de  victoire  en  victoire,  sautille  jusqu’à  l’échec”  (p.  86);  ou  encore  Madame 
de  Longueville,  dans  les  cabales  autour  d’Anne  d’Autriche  au  début  de  la  Régence, 
qui  nous  est  représentée  de  façon  assez  inattendue  cramponnée  au  tabouret  de 
Marsillac”  (p.  107).  C’est  donc  par  là  aussi  bien  que  par  le  contenu  que  Jeanine  Del¬ 
pech,  qui  reconnaît  de  grand  cœur  ce  qu’elle  doit  aux  études  de  Cousin,  de  Sainte- 
Beuve,  de  Debû-Bridel,  a  su  insuflfler  à  la  sienne  une  originalité,  des  accents,  voire 
un  renouvellement  de  perspective  tout  personnels. 

New  York  University  Felix  R.  Fbehdmann 
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Seznec,  Jean.  Essais  sur  Diderot  et  l’Antiquité.  Oxford;  The  Clarendon  Press,  1957. 

21  Shillings.  Pp.  XVI  +  150  et  Planches. 

Jean  Seznec’s  elegant  volume  is  one  of  the  most  winning  lecture  series  ever  de¬ 
livered  in  America.  It  is  made  up  of  the  six  Mary  Flexner  lectures  which  he  delivered 
at  Bryn  Mawr  College  in  1955.  He  has  retained  their  character  of  unassuming  and 
intimate  serniones  delivered  to  an  urbane  and  enthusiastic  audience.  Each  chapter 
has  an  admirable  unity;  each  approaches  Diderot’s  treatment  of  antiquity  from  an 
original,  if  fragmentary,  point  of  view.  No  ambitious  synthesis  of  the  vast  subject  of 
Diderot  and  antiquity  is  offered;  it  is  too  early  to  propose  a  synthesis  on  Diderot, 
the  thinker  whose  diverse  personality  has  been  most  profoundly  transfigured  in  the 
last  two  decades.  But  the  ingenious  rapprochements  between  the  pictorial  arts  and 
literature,  between  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gibbon  and  other  British  writers  on  art  and 
on  antiquity  and  the  French,  between  Diderot  and  Lessing  and  Winckelmann  are 
illuminating.  The  volume  is  lavishly  and  most  appositely  illustrated.  It  is  learned, 
and  the  notes  reveal,  with  discretion,  how  thoroughly  Professor  Seznec  is  permeated 
by  ancient  culture.  But  it  is  also  fresh  and  young  throughout,  as  a  work  dealing  with 
the  Greeks,  and  with  ever  ebullient  Diderot,  should  be. 

The  first  lecture  touches  on  the  figure  of  Socrates  as  it  appeared  to  the  French 
XVIIIth  century;  Diderot  identified  himself  with  the  philosopher  who,  unlike  some 
of  the  philosophes,  lived  and  died  for  his  ideas,  indeed,  aspired  to  martyrdom.  The 
theme  was  treated  by  several  painters  around  Diderot.  Diderot’s  appreciation  of 
Greek  sculpture  (or  Greco-Roman)  is  then  studied;  the  French  Encyclopedist  s 
explanation  for  the  preeminence  of  the  Greeks  as  sculptors  is  one  of  the  most  cogent 
ever  offered;  as  Michelet  was  to  do  later,  Diderot  praised  the  iconography  of  Hercules, 
the  hero  of  work  and  the  benefactor  of  mankind,  above  Antinoüs,  the  too  perfect 
and  too  graceful  symbol  of  beauty.  Diderot’s  view  of  Greek  painting  is  then  con¬ 
sidered,  and  his  curious  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  the  influence  which  poetry 
and  painting  can  exercise  on  each  other  is  shown.  Before  Lessing’s  Laocoon,  Diderot 
was  aware  of  the  peril  into  which  Horace’s  “Ut  pictura  poesis”  had  thrown  many 
unwary  commentators.  The  last  tw'o  chapters,  replete  with  historical  lore  artfully 
concealed,  place  Diderot  among  the  antiquarians  of  his  age;  while  most  of  them  were 
prone  to  be  obsessed  with  the  past  to  the  point  of  disregarding  the  present,  and  while 
philosophers  in  consequence  poured  scorn  upon  those  dilettanti  refusing  to  serve 
progress,  Diderot  knew  how  to  blend  admiration  for  the  ancients  and  the  boldest 
adventure  in  ideas.  He  worshipped  antiquity  but  he  also  prepared  the  future,  mindful 
of  the  lesson  of  audacity  dispensed  by  the  Greeks.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Falconet, 
in  1766,  Diderot  indeed  has  shrewdly  and  nobly  declared;  “Plus  l’homme  remonte 
en  arrière  et  plus  il  s’élance  en  avant,  plus  il  est  grand.” 

Yale  University  Henri  Peyre 

Chadbourne,  Richard  M.  Ernest  Renan  as  an  Essayist.  Ithaca;  Cornell  University 
Press.  London;  Oxford  Univei'sity  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xxii-264.  $4.50 

Ce  livre,  qui  fut  à  l’origine  une  thèse  soutenue  à  l’Université  Yale,  a  remporté  en 
1956  le  prix  MLA-Crofts-Cornell.  Honneur  certes  bien  mérité!  L’ouvrage,  en  effet, 
nous  donne  bien  plus  que  son  titre,  à  première  vue,  ne  semble  promettre.  Si  les  essais 
de  Renan  font  l’objet  d’une  étude  approfondie,  d’autres  sources  n’ont  pas  été  né¬ 
gligées.  M.  Chadbourne  tire  parti  des  écrits  de  Renan  les  plus  divers;  cahiers  intimes, 
lettres,  travaux  inachevés,  ouvrages  d’érudition,  thèses,  rien  n’échappe  à  son  atten¬ 
tion.  Il  est  ainsi  parvenu  à  retracer  une  véritable  biographie  spirituelle  d’un  écrivain 
qui  fut  peut-être,  à  la  fin  du  siècle  dernier,  le  plus  éminent  maître  à  penser  de  la  jeu¬ 
nesse  française.  C’est  là  un  rôle  qu’on  ne  tient  pas  impunément;  les  fils  brûlent  ce 
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qu’adoraient  les  pères,  les  petits-fils  l’oublient.  L’indifférence  ou  le  dédain  de  la 
postérité  sont-ils  justifiés?  M.  Chadbourne  ne  le  pense  pas,  et  son  livre  constitue, 
en  faveur  de  Renan,  un  plaidoyer  des  plus  persuasifs. 

M.  Chadbourne  prend  pour  point  de  départ  la  crise  de  conscience  qui  détermina 
Renan  à  quitter  le  séminaire  Saint-Sulpice.  La  perte  de  la  foi,  la  quête  de  nouvelles 
valeurs,  et  les  diverses  influences  qui  purent  guider  Renan  au  cours  des  années  1845- 
1850  sont  soumises  à  une  analyse  aiguë  et  pénétrante.  Le  conflit  dont  souffrait  Renan 
n’était  pas  rare  au  XIXe  siècle;  les  facultés  rationnelles  s’opposaient  fréquemment 
aux  puissances  de  l’instinct,  à  l’imagination  créatrice,  à  la  croyance  en  l’idéal.  Chez 
Renan,  c’est  l’esprit  critique  qui  entra  en  lutte  avec  la  foi  religieuse.  L’espoir  de 
voir  l’humanité  résoudre  ces  conflits  trouva  son  expression  dans  L’Avenir  de  la 
science.  La  science,  telle  que  Renan  la  concevait  alors,  devait  harmoniser  les  divers 
éléments  du  génie  humain,  les  aspirations  de  la  sensibilité  et  les  exigences  de  l’intel¬ 
lect.  Ces  dernières  semblent  l’avoir  d’abord  emporté.  M.  Chadbourne  met  en  lumière 
le  parti  pris  rationaliste  des  articles  que  Renan  fit  paraître,  de  1848  à  1850,  dans  une 
revue  républicaine:  La  Liberté  de  Penser.  Toutefois,  ce  dogmatisme  rigide  céda  bien¬ 
tôt  la  place  à  une  compréhension  plus  large  et  plus  poétique  du  sentiment  religieux. 
M.  Chadbourne  observe  judicieusement  que  le  style  de  Renan  subit  une  métamor¬ 
phose  analogue:  au  ton  souvent  doctrinaire  et  tranchant  des  premiers  articles  se 
substitua  une  prose  plus  nuancée,  plus  spiritualisée.  Non  que  Renan  ait  jamais 
trouvé  une  issue  au  dilemme  Dieu-Néant:  “La  mort,  a-t-il  écrit,  est  la  chute  dans 
l’infini  ou  le  néant.”  Mais  M.  Chadbourne  souligne  avec  raison  les  limites  que  Renan 
a  fixées  au  doute  métaphysique.  On  retrouve  avec  surprise  l’écho  du  pari  de  Pascal 
dans  l’essai  que  Renan  a  consacré  à  Amiel:  “Une  complète  obscurité,  providentielle 
peut-être,  nous  cache  les  fins  morales  de  l’univers.  Sur  cette  matière,  on  parie;  on 
tire  à  la  courte  paille;  en  réalité,  on  ne  sait  rien.  Notre  gageure  à  nous,  notre  real 
acierto  à  la  façon  espagnole,  c’est  que  l’inspiration  intérieure  qui  nous  fait  affirmer 
le  devoir  est  une  sorte  d’oracle,  une  voix  infaillible,  venant  du  dehors  et  correspon¬ 


dant  à  une  réalité  objective.  Nous  mettons  notre  noblesse  en  cette  affirmation  ob¬ 
stinée  .  .  .”  C’est  toute  sa  vie  que  Renan  a  vouée  au  devoir,  devoir  envers  la  science, 
devoir  envers  son  pays  et  sa  famille,  devoir  envers  l’humanité  entière.  Aussi  M. 
Chadbourne  rend-il  à  Renan  un  service  appréciable  lorsqu’il  reprend  pour  ses  lec¬ 
teurs  la  question  du  renanisme.  Ce  mélange  de  scepticisme,  d’ironie,  d’irrévérence 
et  d’onction  charma  nos  grand-mères,  mais  il  nous  paraît  aujourd  hui  bien  suranné 
et  d’un  goût  plutôt  douteux.  Encore  faut-il  reconnaître  que  ce  dilettantisme  fin  de 
siècle  et  décadent  caractérise  presque  exclusivement  la  vieillesse  de  Renan,  et  se 
manifeste  surtout  dans  les  écrits  destinés  à  amuser  un  public  frivole.  M.  Chadbourne, 
et  c’est  là  un  mérite  essentiel  de  son  ouvrage,  nous  montre  combien  il  serait  injuste 

de  réduire  Renan  au  renanisme.  . 

Clair,  bien  composé,  écrit  en  une  langue  ferme,  le  livre  de  M.  Chadbourne  évite 
tout  académisme  sec,  tout  étalage  d’érudition  encombrant,  toute  digression  pédante. 
Lorsqu’il  cite  Renan,  ses  traductions  exactes  et  élégantes  ne  sont  pas  indignes  de 

l’original  français.  ^ 

L’évidente  admiration  que  M.  Chadbourne  éprouve  pour  Renan  donne  a  son  livre 
le  frémissement  et  la  chaleur  de  la  vie,  sans  pourtant  nuire  à  son  objectivité  M. 
Chadbourne  porte  sur  Renan,  sans  timidité  aucune,  des  jugements  °ets  et  bien 
fondés.  Il  ne  dissimule  point  les  faiblesses  de  l’homme  ou  les  défauts  de  1  écrivain, 
mais  quelques  ombres  ne  l’écartent  point  de  son  but:  nous  permettre  de  considérer 
Renan  dans  une  perspective  plus  exacte  et  de  découvrir  en  lui  une  figure  plus  grande, 

plus  généreuse  et  plus  émouvante  qu’on  ne  soupçonne  généralement. 

Il  1  n  n  René  M.  Galand 

Wellesley  College 
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Fowlie,  Wallace.  A  Guide  to  Contemporary  French  Literature  from  Valéry  to  Sartre. 

New  York:  Meridian  Books,  1957.  Pp.  312.  $1.45. 

Burgeoning  with  anecdote,  allusion  and  personal  view,  this  guide  undertakes  a 
comprehensive  tour  of  the  French  literary  scene  of  today.  The  author’s  zeal  is  every¬ 
where  evident,  and  the  reader’s  interest  never  flags.  The  introduction  alone,  “The 
French  Literary  Mind’’— a  swift  recapitulation  of  the  heritage  and  discipline  that 
weigh  upon  the  contemporary  French  writer — is  worth  the  price  of  the  book  and 
should  be  recommended  to  every  student  of  French. 

The  body  of  the  book  has  three  parts,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  three  chapters. 
Part  one  includes  “Valéry;  the  Intellectual  Quest,”  “Gide:  the  Sensual  Quest,” 
“Claudel:  the  Spiritual  Quest.”  The  chapter  on  Valéry  is  the  shortest  but  the  best 
with  its  insights  on  the  poems  which  provide  the  reader  with  helpful  clues  for  further 
explications.  Gide  is,  of  course,  harder  to  pin  down,  but  in  concluding  this  chapter 
Mr.  Fowlie  tries  to  do  just  that  with  an  explanation  of  Gide  through  the  Narcissus 
myth.  Less  space  is  given  to  the  poetry  and  plays  of  Claudel  than  to  an  interpretation 
of  the  mnn — this  time  in  terms  of  the  “Animus-Anima  parable.”  A  dour  and  serious 
student  might  balk  at  Mr.  Fowlie’s  interpretations  as  too  pat,  too  consistent  or  too 
clever,  but  one  cannot  deny  that  the  subjects  are  exposed  soundly  and  plausibly 
within  the  working  context.  A  more  pertinent  charge  against  the  book  is  its  omission 
of  a  chapter  on  Proust,  especially  since,  in  other  passages,  the  guide  recognizes  him 
among  the  four  giants  of  the  period. 

In  part  two  the  symmetry  seems  to  break  down,  for  the  chapters  are  detailed 
close-ups  of  a  few  figures  instead  of  panoramic  views.  It  was  right  to  treat  the  elders 
individually  in  part  one,  but  from  then  on  the  field  of  vision  should  be  widened  to 
extend  over  all  the  significant  writers  and  movements  of  our  day.  A  chapter  on 
“Literature  and  Catholicism”  is  restricted  to  an  evaluation  of  Bernanos,  Graham 
Greene,  and  Claudel  within  the  framework  of  Catholic  teaching  and  the  Christian 
ideal  of  liberty.  However,  the  intrusion  of  a  Briton  and  the  reappearance  of  Claudel 
forestall  the  treatment  of  other  Catholic  writers  or  an  appraisal  of  Catholicism’s 
impact  on  current  letters.  Other  forces  in  contemporary  French  literature  are  like¬ 
wise  neglected.  Although  Surrealism  is  touched  upon  cursorily  in  a  later  chapter  on 
poetry.  Existentialism  is  given  no  more  than  passing  mention  throughout  the  guide. 
The  same  is  true  of  novelists  as  influential  as,  if  less  prolific  than,  Mauriac — especially 
Malraux  and  Camus;  they  were  perforce  slighted  because  of  the  space  usurped  by 
an  otherwise  outstanding  contributory  study,  “Mauriac’s  Dark  Hero.”  Nor  is  this 
slight  righted  in  “The  Fate  of  the  Novel:  from  Radiguet  to  Sartre,”  a  study  of  Ra- 
diguet’s  two  novels,  a  series  of  generalizations  on  the  crisis  of  contemporary  fiction, 
and  two  sketchy  pages  on  Sartre’s  novels  and  essays.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Fowlie 
is  lukewarm  towards  the  novel  as  a  genre.  He  is  much  more  provocative  and  informa¬ 
tive  in  his  chapters  on  the  theater  and  poetry. 

In  part  three  a  leisurely,  often  haphazard  discussion  of  the  drama,  “Theatre  and 
Cinema,”  is  accompanied  by  many  an  illuminating,  eye-witness  comment  as  the 
author  pauses  briefly  here  and  there  to  contemplate  the  major  figures  and  plays. 
“Poetry”  is  an  excellent  and  easy  introduction  to  poetry  from  Symbolism  to  the 
present,  followed  by  studies  on  St. -John  Perse  and  René  Char.  The  chapter  on  “The 
Essay”  is  quick  and  competent.  The  guide  concludes  with  a  short  critical  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  essayists  and  novelists  not  treated  in  the  chapters,  plus  a  useful  concluding 
bibliography,  which  loosely  follows  the  arrangement  of  the  chapters,  for  those  who 
wish  to  read  further. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  book  derives  from  its  make-up  :  a  collection 
of  often  disparate  essays,  most  of  which  had  appeared  elsewhere  and  only  afterward 
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fitted  into  a  plan.  Nevertheless,  the  guide  is  an  informative  book,  as  to  be  expected; 
the  language  and  ideas  always  move  along  swiftly;  and  the  combination  is  consist¬ 
ently  interesting. 

University  of  Notre  Dame  Charles  F.  Roedig 

CzoNiczEH,  Elisabeth.  Quelques  Antécédents  de  “A  la  Recherche  du  temps  perdu.” 

Geneva:  Droz,  1957.  Pp.  224. 

Louria,  Yvette,  La  Convergence  stylistique  chez  Proust.  Geneva:  Droz,  1957.  Pp. 

116.  Frs.S.  8. 

Here  are  two  doctoral  dissertations  to  testify  to  the  continuing  interest  in  Proust. 
Both  are  marred  by  an  insistence  on  exhausting  a  modest  scholarly  topic  to  the  point 
of  desiccation  and  reducing  a  valid  literary  insight  to  pedantry.  Surely  Proustian 
studies  have  not  yet  reached  this  kind  of  impasse.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  dis¬ 
sertations  contain  good  material  related  to  A  la  Recherche,  it  is  a  pity  that  both 
authors  have  not  made  a  stronger  effort  in  their  conclusions  to  connect  their  particu¬ 
lar  contributions  to  the  mainstream  of  Proustian  investigation,  i.e.,  the  direct 
analysis  of  the  structure  and  content  of  the  work  itself  and  of  Proust’s  own  relation 
to  it. 

Mme.  Louria’s  study  hits  closer  to  center  than  Mme.  Czoniczer’s.  La  Convergence 
Stylistique  deals  with  a  problem  of  stylistic  analysis  in  Proust’s  novel— that  of  con¬ 
vergence — which  Mme.  Louria  contrasts  with  “enumeration.”  She  proves  that 
Proust’s  so-called  enumerations  are  actually  highly  and  subtly  organized  patterns, 
better  identified  as  “convergences,”  and  that  they  constitute  “un  procédé  stylistique 
capable  de  faire  apparaître  les  idées  fondamentales  de  l’auteur,  à  l’occasion  d’une 
situation  particulière,  et  de  contraindre  le  lecteur  à  recréer  la  réalité  telle  que  Proust 
a  voulu  la  décrire.”  This  technique  of  involving  the  reader  in  a  re-experience  of 
Proust’s  own  experience  deserves  to  be  studied  in  greater  detail,  and  Mme.  Louria’s 
conclusions  ought  to  have  underscored  the  need  for  a  general  reexamination  of 
Proust’s  style.  It  is  irritating,  therefore,  to  find  the  author  wasting  so  much  of  her 
time  on  convergence-counting;  there  are  three  appendices  in  the  book  made  up  of 
statistical  tables  listing  the  number  of  convergences  per  volume,  by  parts  of  speech, 
etc.  (The  total  count  is  4,633.)  One  gets  the  distinct  impression  from  certain  paps 
of  the  dissertation  that  Mme.  Louria  is  well  equipped  to  spend  her  research  energies 
more  fruitfully. 

The  documentation  of  Mme.  Czoniczer’s  dissertation  is  overwhelming,  to  say  the 
least.  Ten  pages  of  the  bibliography  alone  are  devoted  to  a  careful  listing  of  articles 
by  psychoanalysts  or  on  psychoanalysis  in  France  between  1893  and  1913!  This  is 
but  one  category  of  proofs  adduced  for  the  principal  argument  of  the  dissertation, 
that  the  raw  material  of  A  la  Recherche  “existait  abondamment,  mais  à  l’état  informe 
et  embryonnaire,  pendant  les  trois  dernières  décades  du  XIX°  siècle.”  This  particu¬ 
lar  thesis  is  not  really  challengeable,  since  anyone  who  studies  cultural  history  sooner 
or  later  finds  out  that  even  “original”  authors  never  create  in  a  vacuum.  In  marshal¬ 
ling  her  evidence,  the  author  has  a  tendency  to  go  far  afield;  for  example,  in  her 
chapter  on  the  “subconscious,”  she  begins  by  quoting  from  Petrarch,  Pascal,  Mme. 
de  Sévigné,  Racine,  Diderot,  Xavier  de  Maistre,  Balzac  {Argow  le  pirate,  no  less!), 
before  arriving  at  the  period  1870-1900,  which,  after  all,  is  the  true  area  of  her  in¬ 
vestigation;  and  yet  there  is  no  exploration  of  the  romantic  venture  into  the  sub¬ 
conscious,  not  even  Nerval’s,  who  is  one  of  Proust’s  acknowledged  forerunners.  In 
the  course  of  her  explorations,  Mme.  Czoniczer  turns  up  some  interesting  secondary 
materials  (Bazaillas,  F.  Paulhan),  with  which  it  can  be  assumed  that  Proust  was 
familiar;  yet  equally  puzzling  is  the  fact  that  he  makes  no  reference  to  these  authors 
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in  his  Correspondence,  as  can  be  ascertained  by  consulting  Professor  Kolb  s  La 
CoTvespondance  de  Proust:  chronologie  et  commentaire  critique  (Urbana .  University  of 
Illinois  Press,  1949).  For  some  curious  reason,  this  work  is  not  even  listed  in  the 

bibliography.  .  .  -  v  , 

Mme.  Czoniczer’s  study  is  subtitled  “Tendances  qui  peuvent  avoir  contribué  à  la 
cristallisation  du  roman  proustien”;  wisely  enough,  she  makes  no  attempt  to  prove 
that  the  climate  of  ideas  that  she  describes  and  documents  directly  influenced  Proust; 
yet  at  the  end  of  the  dissertation  she  makes  a  far-fetched  conjecture  about 
the  “crystallization”  of  A  la  Recherche  out  of  the  abandoned  Jean  Santeuil]  but  this 
conjecture  sins  in  the  direction  of  oversimplification,  since  it  blithely  ignores  Proust’s 
own  hesitations  about  matters  of  style  and  form,  which  preoccupied  and  tormented 
him  until  he  actually  began  writing  Du  Côté  de  chez  Swann  about  1909. 

Both  studies  regrettably  fail  to  make  their  quotations  from  A  la  Recherche  con¬ 
form  to  the  definitive  and  improved  text  of  the  Pléiade  edition,  which  has  by  now 
become  standard  for  Proust’s  novel  and  has  rendered  the  old  Gallimard  text  obso¬ 
lete. 

Emory  University  Walter  A.  Strauss 

Sainte-Beuve,  Vie,  poésies  et  pensées  de  Joseph  Delorme.  Ed.  Gérald  Antoine.  Paris: 

Nouvelles  Editions  Latines,  1957.  Pp.  464.  Frs.  2,000. 

Critical  opinion  has  consecrated  two  seemingly  contradictory  points  of  view 
toward  Sainte-Beuve’s  poetry  :  that  as  poetry  it  is  an  arid  waste  without  return  and 
that  the  poets  at  the  end  of  the  century  openly  declared  their  debt  to  Sainte-Beuve. 
The  result  of  these  opinions  is  that  few  scholars  have  read  seriously  Sainte-Beuve’s 
poetry  except  as  of  “source  material”  for  studies  on  the  later  poets.  Gérald  Antoine’s 
new  edition  of  Vie,  poésies  et  pensées  de  Joseph  Delorme  is  therefore  a  very  welcome 
volume  of  scholarly  research. 

The  new  edition  has  reprinted  the  text  of  the  original  1829  edition,  taking  into 
careful  account  the  slight  variations  in  the  1861  and  1863  texts.  Since  the  author 
destroyed  the  Delorme  manuscript  as  he  did  those  of  Consolations  and  Volupté,  there 
is  little  hope  for  further  textual  verification  or  extensive  study  of  the  poet’s  creative 
act.  The  introductory  essays  are,  however,  the  most  important  part  of  this  edition. 
There  are  three  such  essays  dealing  with  the  chronology  and  evolution  of  the  text; 
its  inspiration  and  composition;  its  position  both  in  Sainte-Beuve’s  total  production 
and  in  the  general  history  of  Romantic  poetry. 

M.  Antoine  has  reviewed  and  rearranged  somewhat  the  groupings  of  the  poems 
dated  by  Evrard.  He  has  also  succeeded  in  dating  most  of  the  eleven  poems  not 
previously  dated.  Although  M.  Antoine  strongly  reaffirms  M.  Evrard’s  conclusion 
that  the  major  portion  of  Joseph  Delorme  was  written  in  1828-1829,  he  does  not  share 
Evrard’s  consequent  deduction  doubting  the  fundamental  sincerity  of  this  work. 
According  to  M.  Antoine’s  groupings  of  the  poems,  the  author’s  evolution  may  be 
clearly  traced  from  the  emptj^  Parny-Delille  neo-classicism  to  his  own  particular 
Romantic  vein. 

It  is  the  careful  and  masterly  analysis  of  this  original  vein  for  which  we  are  most 
indebted  to  M.  Antoine.  He  quickly  proves  that  the  prose-poetry  form  and  double 
anonymity,  the  two  claims  to  originality  advanced  by  the  author,  are  historically 
baseless.  He  then  goes  on  to  analyze  the  content  and  form.  M.  Antoine  believes 
firmly  in  the  sincerity  of  Joseph  Delorme  as  a  personal  poetic  psychological  portrait 
and  hence  sees  the  imitation  of  the  English  Lake  poets  not  as  an  external  imitation 
but  as  a  fortuitous  discovery  for  Sainte-Beuve’s  essentially  elegiac  poetic  nature. 
But  M.  Antoine  also  sees  in  Sainte-Beuve  the 'poet-artist,  the  conscious  creator  in 
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an  era  of  “inspired”  writing.  This  originality  gives  rise  to  another,  the  third,  the 
balanced  modernity  of  the  work,  which  M.  Antoine  expresses  best  in  a  negative 
fashion  thereby  separating  Sainte-Beuve  both  from  his  contemporaries  and  his 
disciples. 

No  less  fertile  in  evidence  for  a  more  reasoned  judgment  of  the  Joseph  Delorme 
are  M.  Antoine’s  detailed  analyses  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  poetic  language  (vocabulary, 
images  and  rhetorical  figures,  sentence  structure,  versification)  and  the  poetic  theory 
contained  in  the  Pensées  at  the  end  of  the  Joseph  Delorme.  Furthermore,  M.  Antoine 
has  the  good  taste  and  judgment  not  to  use  his  findings  to  justify  Sainte-Beuve’s 
“greatness”  as  a  poet.  The  final  introductory  essay  outlines  for  the  reader  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  later  renunciation  of  this  poetic  work.  It  also  traces  the  relationship  between 
Delorme  and  its  predecessors  and  followers  which  is  an  area  better  known  among 
scholars  than  the  analysis  of  the  work  itself.  Finally  an  extensive  bibliography  of 
the  criticism  on  the  Delorme  from  1829  to  the  present  time  completes  the  vast  de¬ 
tailed  erudition  of  this  critical  edition  of  the  Delorme. 

My  only  reserve  about  this  new  edition  is  one  for  which  I  have  no  solution — and 
perhaps  there  is  none:  the  very  care  and  exactness  of  M.  Antoine’s  erudition  makes 
the  important  introductorj-  chapters  seem  cluttered  vdth  interrupting  notes  and 
supporting  quotations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Antoine  will  continue  his  work  on 
Sainte-Beuve’s  other  poetry  and  write  the  volume  of  criticism  for  which  he  himself, 
by  his  masterful  handling  of  this  one  volume,  has  created  the  need.  Meanwhile,  this 
work  is  a  valuable  addition,  not  only  to  Sainte-Beuve  studies,  but  to  the  study  of 
all  nineteenth  century  poetry. 

Western  Reserve  University  Ruth  Mulhauser 


Textbooks 


Hocking,  Elton,  and  Carrière,  Joseph  M.  Reading  French.  New  York:  Rinehart 
and  Co.,  1958.  Pp.  VI  -j-  113  +  XLII.  $1.50. 

The  review  grammar  which  usually  accompanies  a  reader  in  intermediate  French 
is  used  to  keep  the  student  from  forgetting  the  formal  grammar  he  has  learned  during 
his  first  year.  Professors  Hocking  and  Carrière  have  not  rejected  this  concept,  and 
in  addition  they  have  planned  a  book  which  teaches  the  student  to  translate  ac¬ 


curately  and  intelligently  from  French  to  English. 

Reading  French,  an  Intensive  Review  was  first  published  as  Part  One  of  Transition 
to  Reading  and  Writing  French.  (1939)  This  new  version,  however,  is  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  larger  book  which  embraced  too  much  territory. 

One  of  the  most  exasperating  stumbling  blocks  to  good  translation  is  the  false 
cognate.  Professors  Hocking  and  Carrière  recognize  this,  and  each  lesson  begins  with 
a  list  of  about  fourteen  “faux  amis.”  In  a  section  called  “Le  Rendez-vous  des  Faux 
Amis”  these  words  are  used  correctly  in  sentences  in  such  a  way  that  the  student, 
with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  feels  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  and  translates  them 

accurately.  .  .  •  •  ,  ..u  r 

Reading  French  lists  one  hundred  adverbs,  connectives,  etc.  inside  the  front  cover 

as  high  frequency  terms  to  be  memorized.  Inside  the  back  cover  is  a  list  of  days  of  the 
week,  months,  seasons,  expressions  of  time,  date,  weights,  etc.  which  should  also  be 

learned  by  heart.  .  .  ,  .  .  ..  r  i  „ 

Even  though  Reading  French  stresses  translation,  it  does  not  neglect  formal  gram¬ 
mar  Each  lesson,  in  addition  to  the  material  on  cognates,  has  three  or  four  pages  of 
grammar  illustrated  by  numerous  well-chosen  examples.  Verbs  especially  are  stressed 
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and  in  the  twelve  lessons  the  tenses  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs  are  carefully 
studied.  The  Appendix  has  a  complete  reference  study  of  verbs  and  French-English 
and  English  French  vocabularies. 

Since  the  stress  is  on  reading  rather  than  writing  there  are  no  sentences  to  trans¬ 
late  from  English  to  French.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  well-developed  drills  on 
grammar,  idioms,  and  verbs.  Each  lesson  has  a  carefully  selected  passage  to  translate 
from  French  into  English. 

The  new  printing  of  the  book,  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  1939  version,  is  free  of 
errors  except  for  the  rather  unusual  one  of  misspelling  the  name  of  one  of  the  authors 
on  the  outside  cover.  It  is  paper-bound. 

Reading  French  is  a  carefully  conceived  book,  and  it  presents  grammar  material 
in  an  effective  manner.  It  attempts  sincerely  to  give  the  students  a  real  feeling  for 
translation  from  French  to  English.  It  is  a  book  which  the  student  should  keep  for 
reference  if  he  goes  into  advanced  courses  in  French  literature. 

University  of  Kentucky  Hobart  Ryland 

BÉGUÉ,  Louise,  and  Franck,  Frederick.  Au  Pays  du  Soleil.  New  York:  Holt,  1958. 

Pp.  i  -h  118  -j-  xxxiii.  $3.50. 

The  appropriately  bright  cover  of  this  new  reader  bears  the  additional  legend: 
“Two  Americans  drive  from  Paris  to  the  Mediterranean  and  along  the  coast  in  their 
tiny  French  car.”  We  thus  know  before  opening  the  book  that  this  is  an  invitation  to 
accompany  two  young  people  in  their  travels  through  France.  Other  texts  of  the  same 
type  have  done  this  before.  But  not  quite  in  the  same  manner,  and  few,  if  any,  have 
concentrated  on  the  Midi. 

The  two  Americans  are  Paul  and  Virginie  Charlieu,  brother  and  sister,  who  have 
received  a  trip  to  France  as  a  gift  from  their  father,  who  wants  his  children  to  learn 
more  about  the  country  where  he  was  born.  Virginie,  who  has  a  talent  for  reporting, 
is  to  keep  her  father  informed  of  their  experiences  by  letter,  while  Paul,  an  artist,  is 
to  send  along  his  sketches.  But  this  is  not  a  book  of  letters.  There  are  only  two,  and 
the  rest  of  the  book  is  a  straight  narrative.  The  sketches  are  plentiful,  however,  and 
people  who  know  the  Mediterranean  area  are  sure  to  agree  that  the  artist  Frederick 
Franck  (by  profession  a  talented  dentist,  I  understand),  has  succeeded  in  making  us 
“feel”  the  atmosphere  of  this  colorful,  bright  region. 

Through  eighteen  chapters  we  travel  with  Paul  and  Virginie  from  Paris  southward, 
past  Lyon  to  Avignon,  Grasse,  Roquebrune,  and  Menton.  Thence  along  the  coast  to 
Marseille,  inland  to  the  Arles  region,  back  to  Les  Saintes  Marie  and  again  along  the 
coast  through  Montpellier,  Sète,  Perpignan,  and  on  to  the  Pyrenees.  We  meet  friendly 
people  of  various  stations  of  life:  students,  fishermen,  mechanics  and  even  American 
tourists,  seeing  them  at  work  and  at  leisure,  while  we  try  to  learn  something  about 
how  they  think  and  feel.  There  are  amusing  incidents,  such  as  Paul’s  trying  to  tip 
the  owner  of  a  beautiful  house,  under  the  impression  that  the  man  is  the  concierge, 
or  Virginie’s  receiving  an  insurance  advertisement,  forwarded  from  home,  when  she 
really  hopes  for  a  sentimental  letter.  For  there  is  a  suggestion  of  romantic  interest 
between  Virginie  and  a  young  medical  student,  André  Savignon,  and  between  Paul 
and  Jeannette,  a  French  girl  he  has  met. 

The  story  is  told  simple,  naturally,  in  a  style  that  is  easy  to  understand.  The 
language  has  purposely  been  maintained  at  the  level  of  students  who  have  completed 
a  semester  of  college  French,  yet  with  few  exceptions  it  is  natural  and  fluent  French. 
I  like  the  insistence  on  tu  and  the  very  sound,  useful  vocabulary.  Some  teachers  will 
however  object  to  the  overabundant  enumeration  of  objects  or  actions  by  three’s 
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(i.e.,  Les  trois  jeunes  gens  parlent  de  leur  vie,  de  leurs  goûts  et  de  leurs  projets;  ‘Chez 
nous  aussi  les  familles  parlent,  plaisantent  ou  se  disputent.’).  After  counting  over 
twenty  such  cases,  I  stopped.  They  sound  unnatural,  especially  in  conversation. 

On  the  cultural  side,  the  authors  have  tried  to  “provide  the  student  .  .  .  with  a 
true  picture  of  France  and  her  people,”  without  offering  a  mere  guidebook.  Obviously 
also,  a  penetrating  study  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  such  a  text.  Of  Provence,  we 
acquire  a  good  picture  of  places  and  people.  West  of  the  Rhone  however  the  account 
seems  to  become  more  fragmentary,  and  we  are  whisked  down  to  the  Pyrenees  with¬ 
out  a  glance  at  a  number  of  interesting  and  historic  spots. 

But  the  student  will  not  notice  this,  for  in  general  the  book  is  gay  and  entertain¬ 
ing.  The  questions  for  each  chapter  will  stimulate  conversation  about  the  Midi  and 
help  to  develop  an  interest  in  this  often-neglected  region. 

Purdue  University  David  G.  Speer 
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National  Information  Bureau  Director: 

Armand  Bégué,  Brooklyn  College. 
NIB  Committee  for  1957-8:  Pierre  Ca- 
pretz,  Yale  University;  Sylvia  Levy, 
Washington  Irving  H. S.,  N.  Y.;  Elio 
Zappulla,  Brooklyn  College. 

The  NIB  is  a  non-profit  making  Service 
Bureau  for  teachers  of  French  at  all 
levels  in  the  United  States  and  several 
Canadian  Provinces.  We  distribute  a 
variety  of  pedagogical  material  designed 
to  aid  in  the  teaching  of  French  at  the 
elementary,  secondary  and  college  levels, 
and  we  try  to  answer  questions  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  teaching  of  French,  studies  in 
France  .  .  .  etc. 

For  materials  available  from  the  NIB 
please  write  to  Mr.  Armand  Bégué,  De¬ 
partment  of  Modern  Languages,  Brook¬ 
lyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  make  all 
checks  payable  to  Mr.  Armand  Bégué. 

GENERAL  LIST  OF  MATERIAL  DISTRIBUTED 
BY  THE  NIB 

This  list  cancels  all  previous  lists. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

We  take  and  forward  subscriptions  for 
the  following  publications: 

1.  The  French  Review,  the  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  AATF;  six  issues  a  year: 
$4.00. 

2.  France-Amérique,  the  weekly  French 
newspaper  in  North  America;  special 
rates  for  teachers  and  students:  $4.00  for 
ten  months;  $4.50  for  one  year. 

3.  Revue  de  la  Pensée  Française,  monthly, 
$5.00. 

4.  La  Documentation  Française  Illustrée, 
monthly:  $3.25  a  year;  samples  available 
upon  request,  twenty  cents  a  copy. 

5.  La  Documentation  Française  Photo¬ 


graphique,  twenty  issues  a  year:  $8.00; 
samples  available  upon  request:  twenty- 
five  cents  a  copy. 

6.  La  Classe  de  Français,  monthly  “revue 
pour  l’enseignement  du  français”,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Librairie  des  Méridiens; 
8  issues  a  year,  October-July,  50  pages  an 
issue:  $3.00  a  year;  one  sample,  twenty- 
five  cents. 

MAPS 

Note-book  size  maps  of  France;  two 
cents  a  map  :  . 

1.  Villes  principales,  cours  d’eau 

2.  Anciennes  Provinces 

3.  Départements 

4.  Agriculture 

5.  Industries 

6.  Chemins  de  fer 

7.  Monuments  et  lieux  historiques 

8.  Villes  historiques  et  artistiques 

9.  Villes  d’eau,  pages,  tourisme 

10.  Carte  muette 

11.  Paris 

12.  La  langue  française  dans  le  monde 

BOOKS 

1.  Introducing  France,  by  The  Centre 
d’Echanges  Internationaux,  21  rue 
Béranger,  Paris  Ille:  3"  by  4",  350  p; 
maps  and  illustrations;  very  practical 
for  high-schools  and  colleges;  in  English: 
seventy-five  cents. 

2.  Terres  et  Villages  de  France,  a  splendid 
collection  of  beautiful  photographs,  por¬ 
traits,  scenes  and  sceneries,  with  brief 
texts  by  La  Documentation  Française: 
$2.25. 

3.  Audio-Visiial  Aids  and  Techniques  in 
the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  (Re¬ 
port  and  Demonstrations  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Teaching  Aids  and  Techniques  of 
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the  1955  North  East  Conference  on  the 
Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages),  120  p.: 
$1.00. 

4.  Le  Français  Elémentaire,  méthode 
progressive  de  français  parlé,  by  G. 
Manger  and  G.  Gougenheim,  premier  and 
second  livrets,  122  p.  each:  one  dollar 
each  book.  Also:  three  10"  L.P.  records 
of  the  Premier  Livret,  by  the  Encyclo¬ 
pédie  Sonore,  Paris:  $18.00. 

5.  War  Course  U943),  79  p.  book,  includ¬ 
ing  20  p.  of  well  organized  military  vo¬ 
cabulary:  twenty -five  cents. 

6.  Dictionnaire  français -anglais  et  an¬ 
glais-français  (Cestre-Guibillon),  Ha- 
tier,  Paris,  450  p.,  4"  by  6":  $1.50. 

7.  French  Science  and  its  Discoveries 
since  the  17th  cent.,  230  pp.,  by  M.  Caul- 
lery:  thirty  cents. 

8.  Opportunities  in  Foreign  Languages, 
96  pp.,  by  Th.  Huebener:  $1.00. 

9.  Les  Albums  de  l’Oncle  Max,  by  Frances 
Patterson;  No.  1,  “Nos  amis  les  Ani¬ 
maux”;  No.  2,  “Jeannot  Lapin”;  No.  3, 
“Paul  et  Paulette”.  These  3  Albums  are 
planned  for  children  of  the  primary 
grades  as  an  introduction  to  reading  in 
French;  fifty  cents  each  album. 

10.  Speak  and  Read  French,  vol.  II,  A. 
and  L.  Bégué,  Phonotapes  Inc.,  248  W. 
49,  New  York,  1956,  93  p.,  5"  by  7".  A 
vocabulary  of  over  3000  words  arranged 
by  topics;  patterns  of  practical  everyday 
conversation.  For  teachers  and  students: 
$1.65.  Also:  two  12"  L.P.  records  of  same: 
$11.00  (records  and  book). 

11.  Langue  et  Civilisation  françaises  by 
G.  Mauger  (Librairie  Hachette)  Vol.  I — 
Grammar,  readings,  review  exercises, 
dialogues,  and  many  photographs.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  elementary  purposes.  230  pp. 
$2.85. 

Vol.  II — more  advanced  than  first  vol¬ 
ume — vocabulary  of  social  and  economic 
life  of  France,  many  readings,  literary 
passages,  36  pp.  of  photos.  280  pp.  $3.30. 
Vol.  IV — (Civilization) — Different  as¬ 
pects  of  France  examined  through  the 
works  of  her  great  writers — many  notes, 
introductions,  questions.  Excellent  guide 


and  tool  for  understanding  French  civili¬ 
zation.  522  pp.  Illustrated.  End-map. 
$4.20. 

BOOKLETS,  PAMPHLETS,  MANUALS 

1.  Le  Français  Elémentaire,  a  68  p.  book¬ 
let  published  by  the  Publications  de 
l’Education  Nationale,  containing  the 
vocabulary  and  grammar  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  group  of  French  professors  and 
educators,  constitute  the  “français  élé¬ 
mentaire”:  eighty  cents  a  copy. 

2.  La  France,  La  Documentation  Fran¬ 
çaise,  280  pp.,  in  French,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  and  well  documented  on  the  Insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  IVth  Republic,  the  social, 
economic,  intellectual  and  artistic  life  of 
France:  $1.25;  may  be  used  as  a  good 
supplementary  text  in  Civilization 
courses. 

3.  Some  facts  on  France,  a  small  32  p. 
pamphlet  prepared  by  France -Actuelle: 
forty  cents  a  copy. 

4.  Science  et  Vie,  a  special  science  re¬ 
view.  160  p.,  fifty  cents.  Excellent  out¬ 
side  reading  for  science  majors. 

5.  Vocational  Opportunities  for  Foreign 
Language  Students,  37  p.,  by  Dr.  Th. 
Huebener;  third  revised  edition:  thirty 
cents. 

6.  Mémentos  Usels — prepared  in  France; 
clear,  handy  guides  and  charts  on  various 
subjects;  7-page  card-board  folders,  8" 
by  5". 

The  following  titles  sell  for  65  cents  each  ; 
Orthographe 
Grammaire  Française 
Composition  Française 
Lecture  Expliquée 
Rhétorique 
Morphologie  Latine 
Syntaxe  Latine 
Arithmétique 
Trigonométrie 
Anglais 
Allemand 

The  following  Mémentos  sell  for  75  cents 
each; 

Littérature  Française 
Histoire  (France  et  Europe) 
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Histoire  (Révolution  Française  et 
Empire) 

Géographie  (régions  françaises) 
Algèbre 

Sciences  Naturelles  (Anatomie  et 
Physiologie  humaines) 

Chansons  allemandes  (29) 

FILMSTRIPS 

We  currently  have  the  following  film¬ 
strips  in  stock;  black  and  white;  $2.00 
each.  When  ordering,  please  give  alter¬ 
nate  choices: 

1.  Geography:  Alsace;  Bretagne;  Nor¬ 
mandie;  Jura;  Cévennes ;  Massif  Armori¬ 
cain;  Vosges  et  Ardennes;  Massif  Cen¬ 
tral;  les  Alpes;  les  Pyrénées;  la  Manche 
et  la  Mer  du  Nord;  les  Côtes  de  l’Atlan¬ 
tique;  les  Côtes  de  la  Méditerranée; 
la  Seine;  le  Rhône;  la  Meuse,  l’Escaut,  le 
Rhin;  la  Vallée  de  la  Haute  et  Basse 
Durance;  Notre  capitale,  Paris;  Grandes 
Villes  de  France;  Villages  de  France;  la 
Vie  dans  une  petite  Ville; 

2.  Art:  l’Eglise  romane;  l’Eglise  go¬ 
thique  ;  le  Château  de  la  Renaissance  ;  les 
Cités  de  Vaucluse;  les  Trois  Soeurs 
Cisterciennes;  Vaison  -  la  -  Romaine; 
Chartres;  Mt.  St. -Michel;  Strasbourg; 

3.  People:  Molière;  Napoléon  1er;  Vigny; 
Delacroix;  Hugo;  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul; 
Jeanne  d’Arc;  Dupleix  et  Montcalm; 
Lamartine; 

4.  History:  les  Origines;  les  Outils  en 
pierre;  le  Moyen-Age;  la  Société  au 
Moyen-Age;  la  Renaissance;  la  Réforme; 
la  Monarchie  Absolue;  la  Vie  française 
au  17e  et  18e  s.;  la  Révolution  et  l’Em¬ 
pire;  Vercingétorix;  les  Germains  en 
Gaule;  les  Normans;  les  Paysans;  le  Roi 
Louis  VI;  de  Charlemagne  à  Saint  Louis; 
Grandes  Inventions  et  Découvertes;  le 
Siècle  de  Louis  XIV;  la  Troisième  Ré¬ 
publique;  la  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans;  l’E¬ 
poque  contemporaine. 

POSTCARDS 

Artistic  Water-color  post-cards  (made  in 

France)  :  .  •  , 

1.  Le  Folklore  de  France:  Provincial 


Costumes,  male  and  female;  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  folders,  each  containing  ten  cards  ; 
each  folder:  $1.25.  Bretagne,  Provence, 
Pyrénées,  Normandie,  Limousin,  Bour¬ 
gogne,  Auvergne,  Alsace,  Alpes,  Savoie, 
Flandre,  Pays  Basque 

2.  Children’s  Costumes  of  the  Provinces  : 
forty  different  cards:  ten  cents  each 

3.  French  Fashion  through  the  Ages: 
one  folder,  16  cards:  $2.10 

4.  Paris  through  the  centuries;  one 
folder,  16  cards:  $2.10 

5.  Le  Vieux  Paris  pittoresque:  one 
folder:  $2.10 

6.  La  Parisienne  from  the  15th  to  the 
19th  cent.;  five  different  folders;  each 
folder,  16  cards  :  $2.10 

7.  Coats  of  arms  of  French  cities  and 
Provinces;  one  folder,  24  cards:  $3.10 

8.  Santons  de  la  crèche  provençale;  one 
folder,  25  cards:  $3.10 

All  these  cards  are  very  attractive  and 
can  help  decorate  class-room  walls  and 
Bulletin  boards. 

REPRINTS 

1.  Common  mistakes  in  grammar  and 
vocabulary,  a  reprint  from  Prof.  Hélène 
Harvitt’s  article  in  the  French  Review, 
October  1952:  ten  cents  a  copy. 

2.  Common  mistakes  in  pronunciation,  a 
reprint  from  Prof.  Lois  Gaudin’s  article 
in  the  French  Review,  May  1953:  fifteen 
cents  a  copy. 

3.  Foreign  Languages  and  Job  Oppor¬ 
tunities,  a  reprint  from  Prof.  Lois  Gau¬ 
din’s  article  in  The  Modern  Language 
Journal,  December  1951:  ten  cents  a 
copy. 

4.  Dynamic  French  Culture,  prescrip¬ 
tions  for  a  successful  Assembly  Quiz 
Program,  a  four-page  paper,  by  Mr.  Eli 
Blume  :  six  cents  a  copy. 

5.  What  is  your  Realia  Quotient? ,  by  Mrs. 
M.  Robinove:  six  cents. 

6.  French  in  the  Elementary  School: 
Teaching  Materials:  a  Bibliography  of 
FLES  material,  prepared  by  Laura  B. 
Johnson’s  committee.  As  printed  in  the 
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May  1957  issue  of  the  French  Review:  ten 
cents. 

7.  Languages  for  Life,  a  pamphlet  pre¬ 
pared  by  Prof.  Mario  Pei;  six  cents. 

8.  On  French  Science,  a  short  bibliogra¬ 
phy,  by  Prof.  L.  Sas:  six  cents. 

9.  We  still  have  some  of  the  newsletters 
and  articles  (see  list  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  French  Review)  published  by 
the  Foreign  Language  Program  of  the 
MLA  (6  Washington  Square  North,  New 
York  3);  six  cents. 

SONGS 

A)  Songs,  14  sheets,  words  and  music: 
two  cents  a  sheet: 

1.  Mon  père  m’a  donné  un  mari 

2.  Chanson  de  la  mariée 

3.  Ne  pleure  pas  Jeannette,  Trois 

jeunes  tambours 

4.  A  la  claire  fontaine;  Chevaliers  de  la 

table  ronde 

5.  La  vigne  au  vin;  Qu’est-ce  qui  passe 

ici  si  tard? 

6.  J’ai  perdu  le  do  de  ma  clarinette 

7.  En  passant  par  la  Lorraine 


8.  Ma  Normandie,  Les  filles  de  La 

Rochelle 

9.  Le  temps  des  cerises 

10.  Le  chant  de  la  libération 

11.  Fleur  de  Paris 

12.  La  Gauloise 

13.  C’est  la  France  de  demain 

14.  Voici  nos  amis. 

B)  Chantons  la  France,  53  songs,  112  p. 
illustrated.  Les  Presses  d’Ile  de  France, 
1955,  $1.25. 

C)  Dix  Chants  de  Noël,  in  a  neat  little 
brochure.  Les  Presses  d’Ile  de  France: 
thirty-five  cents. 

MISCELLANY 

French  commemorative  stamp  en¬ 
largements,  black  and  white  prints,  11" 
by  16".  Write  directly  to  Prof.  D.  Girard, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  New 
York  27,  for  free  list  and  prices. 

RECORDINGS 

We  will  record  on  magnetic  tape  any 
material  you  wish  your  students  to  hear; 
one  or  two  voices;  one  or  two  tracks; 
slow  (3^  ips)  or  fast  (7J4  ips)  speed. 


RECORDINGS 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  BEGINNER 


LES  ALBUMS  DE  L’ONCLE  MAX 

Armand  and  Louise  Bégué  read  the  three  stories:  Paul  et  Paulette,  Nos  amis 
les  animaux,  Jeannot  Lapin,  by  Frances  H.  Patterson.  The  material  is  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  young  beginning  pupils  on  the  elementary  school  level. 
Pauses  are  provided  for  repetition.  With  three  picture  books  containing  texts 
and  vocabulary. 

Two  10  inch  LPs  and  three  books,  postpaid  $13.50 

METHODE  DE  FRANÇAIS  PARLÉ 

par  Gaston  Mauger,  Directeur  de  l’Ecole  pratique  de  l’Alliance  française. 
Useful  vocabulary,  grammatical  structures  and  idioms  are  presented  by  sev¬ 
eral  voices,  with  pauses  for  repetition.  This  is  the  method  used  by  the  Alliance 
française  to  teach  the  language  to  foreign  children  in  France.  Two  sets  of 
three  recordings,  each  with  illustrated  book  (Librairie  Hachette). 

1st  series:  3  records  with  book,  postpaid  $17.85 
2nd  series:  3  records  with  book,  postpaid  17.85 
Additional  copies  of  books  each  1.25 

Send  for  our  free  catalogue  of  songs,  poetry,  theatre,  readings 
in  French,  Spanish,  German  and  the  classical  languages  .  .  .  and 
foreign  magazines  (PARIS-MATCH  is  now  $12.75). 


In  our  catalogue  for  the  first  time:  RUSSIAN  recordings 
with  texts  in  Cyrillic. 


LORRAINE  MUSIC  COMPANY 

S9-8e  47th  Street  ^">9  /siarid  City  4,  New  York 
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The  French  Book  Trade 
in  the  Ancien  Régime, 
1500-1791 

By  DAVID  POTTINGER.  The  first  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  the  French  book  trade 
before  the  Revolution  and  of  the  people  who 
made  it  what  it  was — from  the  writer  (his 
position  in  society,  his  relation  to  his  public, 
his  publishers,  and  the  government)  through 
the  printers  and  dealers,  journeymen  and 
apprentices,  papermakers,  illustrators,  and 
binders.  An  unusually  fresh  and  revealing 
approach  to  French  civilization  as  a  whole 
during  these  years.  $7.50 


Strasbourg 
in  Transition, 
1648-1789 

By  FRANKLIN  L.  FORD.  One  of  the 
most  startling  transformations  in  history — 
pohtically,  culturally  and  economically — was 
the  transition  of  Strasbourg  from  a  Protes¬ 
tant,  Germanic  free  city  to  a  Catholic,  revo¬ 
lutionary  French  possession.  This  study  both 
describes  and  analyzes  the  complex  socio¬ 
political  processes  which  effected  the  change, 
and  relates  it  to  the  whole  of  eighteenth- 
centiuy  European  power  politics.  The  scope 
of  Mr.  Ford’s  research  and  the  illuminating 
nature  of  his  conclusions  make  this  volume 
unusually  interesting  and  important. 
Illustrated.  $6.75 


Through  your  bookseller,  or  from 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

79  Garden  Street,  Cambridge  38,  Massachusetts 


“The  best  French-Eng- 
lish  dictionary  of  ordi¬ 
nary  size  in  existence.” 
—CRITICAL  REVIEW, 
PARIS 

F ren  ch  -  En  g  I  ish 
English-French 

Edited  by  Ernest  A.  Baker,  Director 
of  the  University  of  London  School 
of  Librarianship 

Fifth  edition  completely 
revised  by  J.  L.  Manchon 


This  edition  has  been  reset  and  remodelled  from  start  to  finish. 
There  are  thousands  more  French-English  and  English-French 
terms,  phrases,  idioms,  idiomatic  expressions,  proverbs,  and  recent 
scientific,  commercial,  naval,  and  military  terms. 

Included  are  conjugation  tables  of  irregular  and  defective  verbs, 
lists  of  proper  names,  and  conversion  charts  for  coins,  measures, 
and  weights. 

Set  in  larger,  more  readable  type  than  its  predecessors, 
CASSELL’S  NEW  FRENCH  DICTIONARY  is  better  than 
ever  in  format  and  coverage. 

1308  pages,  5^i  x  $5.00  plain,  $5.75  thumb-indexed 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y.  '* 


Cassell’s 


ew 


French 

Dictionary 
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The  College  of  Education,  Wayne  State  University 

announces  a  George  Borglum  language  teaching  film 


LE  PARADIS  EST  UNE  PLAGE 


for  teaching  elementary  French  to  “flesmops”  (foreign  language  elementary 
school  moppets),  especially,  and  also  to  teen-agers  and  adults — in  fact,  to 
anyone  who  thinks  kids  are  fun.  This  brüliantly-colored  and  altogether 
delightful  one-reel  motion  picture  will  hold  your  students’  and  your  own 
attention  every  moment.  It  will  be  enjoyed — and  will  teach — as  many  times 
as  you  care  to  screen  it.  It  is  something  real  to  learn  from  and  talk  about. 


LE  PARADIS  EST  UNE  PLAGE 


is  up  to  the  switch  of  its  title.  It  portrays  French  children  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion  classes  on  a  Brittany  beach.  It  is  expertly  narrated  by  Jean-Baptiste 
Evrard,  professional  narrator  of  French  films  for  the  French.  It  teaches  basic 
kinetic  vocabulary — ^to  walk,  to  run,  to  climb,  to  dig — and  a  choice  selection 
of  today’s  French  names.  It  has,  too,  a  cultural  message.  Are  French  kids 
different?  Is  the  educational  attitude  in  France  different?  This  film  leaves 
little  doubt  about  the  answers. 

LE  PARADIS  EST  UNE  PLAGE 

is  an  integrated,  audio-visual,  language-teaching  package.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  skillful  follow-up  filmstrip,  a  workbook,  an  assimilation  tape  with  text 
and  exercises  and  a  complete  teaching  guide.  It  has  more  “bounce  per  ounce,” 
is  more  foolproof  and  sure  to  please  than  anything  yet.  It  is  tomorrow’s  lan¬ 
guage-teaching  package  now,  with  built-in  motivation  and  built-in  achieve¬ 
ment.  For  this  and  other  audio-visual  French  language  materials,  write  to: 

Department  of  Audio-Visual  Education 
College  of  Education 
Wayne  State  University 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 


Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Techniques  in 
the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 

(Report  and  Demonstration  of  the  Committee  on  Teaching  Aids  and 
Techniques  of  the  1955  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  For¬ 
eign  Languages,  78  pages,  $1.00.) 

Discusses  language  laboratory  principles  and  their  philosophy. 

Describes  10  techniques  for  high  school  and  college  and  8  audio¬ 
visual  aids. 

Presents  15  program  samples  for  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin, 
Russian,  Spanish. 

hists  available  literature;  recordings:  discs,  tapes;  rmlia  sources. 

.  an  interesting  and  valuable  guide  to  the  most  recent  audio-visual  aids  and 
techniques  employed  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  in  American  schools.” 
J.  Allan  Pfeffer.  MLJ,  Feb.  1958. 

AVAILABLE  FROM  PROFESSOR  JEANNE  VARNEY  PLEASANTS 
501  Philosophy  Hall,  Columbia  University 
New  York  City  27,  N.  Y. 


NOW  AVAILABLE  .  .  .  RECORDS  FOR 

LE  FRANÇAIS  ÉLÉMENTAIRE 

Méthode  De  Français  Parlé 

par  Gaston  Manger  et  Georges  Hacquard 

Now  available  for  the  first  time  is  this  wonderful  series  of  records  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  famous  and  well  known  text  books  by  HACHETTE.  Three  long 
playing  records  are  available  for  each  of  the  two  texts,  the  'premier  livret 
and  deuxieme  livret.  Each  record  has  its  bands  clearly  identified  to  the 
exact  page  and  paragraph  number  of  the  text  book.  Teachers  and  students 
who  use  the  HACHETTE  text  books  will  welcome  this  fine  series  of  recorded 
record  aids.  These  records  can  also  be  used  as  valuable  classroom  and 
language  lab  aids.  They  can  introduce  a  basic  vocabulary  with  or  without 
the  Hachette  texts. 


For  Text  ^1 — three  imported  Lp’s .  $17.85 

For  Text  ^2 — three  imported  Lp’s .  $17.85 


If  both  series  are  ordered  the  combined  price  is  $28.50 

GOLDSMITHS  MUSIC  SHOP,  Inc.  4oi  V/est  42nd  Street,  NYC  36,  NY. 

Please  note:  to  all  orders  there  is  a  flat  rate  packing  charge  of  50^  per  order  regardless  of 
the  number  of  records  ordered.  POSTAGE  IS  ADDITIONAL. 
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HAMILTON  COLLEGE 


JUNIOR  YEAR  IN  FRANCE 


BIARRITZ  AND 
PARIS 


SEPTEMBER  TO  JUNE 
1959-60 


STAFFING:  Resident  Director  is  a  member  of  the  Hamilton  College  French 
Department. 

Female  Assistant  Director  serves  as  adviser  to  women. 


ENROLLMENT:  Limited  to  40  students. 

Designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  French, 
and  in  particular  for  those  planning  careers  in  teaching,  diplomatic  service, 
or  international  relations. 

Open  to  men  and  women  students  who  have  completed  their  sopho¬ 
more  year  in  good  standing  in  accredited  colleges  and  universities,  and  in 
special  cases  to  others. 

INSTRUCTION:  Biarritz:  Preliminary  six-week  session  devoted  to  the 
French  language,  educational  system,  and  civihzation. 

Paris:  Required  courses  in  language,  hterature,  phonetics,  and 
civilization  at  the  University  of  Paris  and  various  Institutes. 

Special  Hamilton  College  Junior  Year  courses  in  language  and 

contemporary  theater. 

Elective  courses  in  allied  fields. 

Assistants  to  supplement  the  courses. 


ACCOMMODATIONS:  Members  of  the  group  live  in  French  homes. 


CREDITS:  One  full  academic  year  of  Hamilton  College  transfer  credits 
obtainable. 


EXPENSES:  Over-all  cost  of  approximately  $2,250  includes  round-trip 
transportation,  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  excursions. 


FINANCIAL  AIDS:  Limited  scholarship  aid  is  available.  New  York  State 
University  Scholarships  may  be  apphed  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  the 

program. 


For  complete  information  and  application  blanks  write  to  the 

Director,  Hamilton  College  Junior  Year  in  France 
Hamilton  College  Clinton,  New  York 
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TEXTES  LITTERAIRES 
FRANÇAIS 

Scholarly  editions  of  French  classics 

most  recent  No.  80 

Pierre  Sala:  TRISTAN,  roman 

d’aventures  du  XVIe  siècle 

publié  par  L.  Muir,  Genève, 
B.  Droz,  1958,  265  p.,  br. 

$3.00 

Standing  orders  welcome 
Complete  lists  available 

UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTATIVE 

A.  J.  PHIEBIG 

Box  352,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


Do  You  Teach  French?  ? 

FOR  LOAN 

regular  programs  of 

FILMS 

KODACHROME  TRANSPARENCIES 
FILM  STRIPS 

EXHIBITS 

For  free  catalogue  apply  to 

Society  for  French  American 
Cuiturai  Services  and 
Educationai  Aid  (FACSEA) 

972  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 

KODACHROME  TRANSPARENCIES 
AND  SOUND  TAPE  COMMENTARIES 


ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW- YORK 

Fondée  en  1898 

L’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  a 
pour  but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  la 
culture  françaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offre 
à  ses  adhérents  des  conférences,  des 
récitals  et  des  cours  de  langue  française. 
Elle  s’efforce  également  de  stimuler 
l’étude  du  français  par  la  distribution  de 
récompenses  dans  les  Etablissements 
scolaires  de  New  York  City,  par  un  con¬ 
cours  organisé  pour  les  “Juniors”  et 
“Seniors”  des  Collèges  de  la  ville,  dont 
le  Premier  Prix  est  un  voyage  en  France, 
et  par  un  programme  de  bourses  d’études 
supérieures  en  France  ou  aux  Etats- 
Unis. 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  en  général  le 
lundi,  à  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre 
à  avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordés 
aux  membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la 
cotisation  annuelle. 

Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  sont 

Êriées  de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  2 
last  52nd  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Poêles  d’hier 
et  d’oujourd’hui 

à  nouveau  vivants  et  présents 


*  Des  poètes 
classiques 
toujours  jeunes 

*  Une  vie 

*  Un  tableau 
synoptique 

*  Une  illustra¬ 
tion  iconogra¬ 
phique 

*  Une  étude 
critique 

*  Une  biblio¬ 
graphie  et  une 
discographie 

*  Des  poèmes 
éternels 


Parutions  récentes 

PIERRE  DE  RONSARD 
FRANCOIS  VILLON 
585  F. 


EDITIONS  SECHERS  ^  128  BdRASPAIL  PARIS 
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New 

ALAIN 

Les  Arts  et  les  Dieux 

(Bibliothèque  de 
la  Pléiade)  1958 
Lea.  $9.75 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YOBE  1872 

The  World’s  Leading 
International  Booksellers 
31  East  loth  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Limited  Time  Only — 

NEW  LOW  RENTAL 
RATES  for 
FRENCH  FEATURE 
FILMS  in  16mm 

Victor  Hugo’s  I  Marcel  Pagnol's 
RUY  BLAS  I  TOPAZE 


16mni  Sound  film  with  English  titiss 

TOPAZE 

Definitive  film  version  of  the  famous  story  about  a  schoolteacher's 
discovery  of  life  outside  the  classroom. 

“The  virtues  of  the  brilliant  and  amusing  play  are  preserved 
intact"  —The  Saturday  Review 

Written,  Produced  and  Directed  by  Pagnol 
Starring  Fernandel  •  121  Min. 

RUY  BLAS 

Romantic  drama  of  17th  Century  Spain  by  the  author  of  "Les 
Misérables." 

"A  beautiful  film  tapestry . . .  Darrieux  plays  with  warmth  and 
genuine  feeling."  — N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

With  Danielle  Darrieux  and  Jean  Marais 
Adapted  by  Jean  Cocteau  •  87  Min. 


SPECIAL  RENTAL  RATES  FOR  CLASSROOM 
OR  DEPT.  SHOWINGS— For  members  of  Modern 
Language  Assn.  (Please  refer  to  this  al) 

Only  $17.50  (per  day) 
per  film  or 

$1 5  00  0  both  films  are  booked 
for  showing  within  1  year! 


BRAN  DON  FI  LMS,  INC. 

Dept  FR  200  Wist  S7th  SL,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Adamov 

Anouilh 

Apollinaire 


The  Self-Conscious  Stage 
in  Modern  French  Drama 

hy  DAVID  I.  GROSSVOGEL 


Claudel 

Cocteau 

Giraudoux 

Ionesco 

Jarry 

Sartre 

Ghelderode 

Crommelynck 


For  the  first  time  in  English,  here  is  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  modern  French  theater.  The  author,  moreover,  employs  a 
new  means  of  dramatic  interpretation  that  relates  the  theater 
to  an  aesthetics  of  the  stage.  The  experience  of  theater,  he 
feels,  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  spectator  to  the  actor, 
and  this  relation  conditions  the  playwright  to  produce  plays 
for  the  particular  audience  of  his  milieu.  Professor  Grossvogel 
analyzes  the  kind  of  play  that  has  been  created  for  the 
contemporary  French  audience.  Including  many  translations 
from  the  latest  and  best  examples  of  French  plays,  this 
informed  and  perceptive  commentary  is  an  original  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  stage.  $5.00 


COLUIVIBIA  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

MORNINGSIDE  HEIGHTS  NEW  YORK  27,  NEW  YORK 
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Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 

For  display  in 
Hij^h  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 

ONT  Y  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


HISPANIA 
Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association:  $4.00  a 
year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub¬ 
scriptions,  write  to  Laurel  Turk, 
De  Pauw  Univ.,  Greencastle,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Articles,  news  notes,  and 
books  for  review  should  be  sent  to 
the  EDITOR,  Robert  G.  Mead, 
Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Languages, 
Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

HISPANI.A  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States.  For  advertising  rates,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman,  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States’’ 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materiab,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  Camillo  P.  Merlino,  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Modem  Language  Teachers 
Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 
Subscription:  $4.00  a  year  {Jour  issues) 
Editor -in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hope 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 
Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
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FRENCH  REVIEW 

Published  six  times  a  year  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French 

Literary  and  pedagogical 
articles,  book  reviews  and 
other  material  of  particular 
interest  to  teachers  of  French 


Subscription  per  year 


Payments  to: 
George  B.  Watts 
Secretory-Treasurer 
Davidson  College 
Davidson,  N.C. 


$4.00 
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Julian  Harris,  Bascom  Hall 
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The  Revolutionary 
New  Direct  Methods 

Robin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français  par  la 
méthode  directe:  I,  $2;  II,  $2.25 

Mauger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civili¬ 
sation  françaises:  I,  $2.40;  II,  $2.85; 
IV,  $4.30 

Mauger-Gougenheim:  Le  Français 
élémentaire:  I  and  II,  each  $1.30 

Full  educational  discount  through  agent 
of  Hachette: 

SCHOENHOF’S 
FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


I — Wall  Maps 


FRENCH  TEXT 

Physical — Political — Historical 
Agricultural — Industrial — Commercial 


Map  F24p  France,  Historical-Political 
Provinces  as  of  1789 
Size  50  X  40"  Scale  19  miles  to  the  inch 


Write  for  information 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

Headquarters  for  French-Text  Maps 
5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 
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A.  A.  T.  R 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

★ 

Open  to  all  students  of  French  in  public, 
private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 

Examinations  will  he  given  during  the  week 
of  April  13-18,  1959 

Examinations  must  be  ordered  from  the  contest 
chairman  in  the  chapter  area  by  March  1,  1959 

For  further  information  write: 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 
National  French  Contest 

University  of  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks^  N.  D. 


BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each.  You 
will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with  your  list, 
for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  correspondence  (usu¬ 
ally  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent  to  France  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French  students  who  receive 
them. 

The  service  charge  is  15  cents  per  name. 

Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Gullle,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 

NOTE:  Member*  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  eeoure  French 
names  from  Mr*.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S..  172nd  St.  A  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  69,  N.  Y. 
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This  sparkling  new  intermediate  text  is  intended  for  courses 
in  conversation,  composition  and  grammar  review  at  the 
second-year  college  or  third-year  high  school  level.  Prac¬ 
tice  is  based  on  thirty  original  sketches  which  deal  with 
topics  of  everyday  life.  These  materials  are  carefully  graded 
in  vocabulary  and  syntax,  and  progress  gradually  in 
length  as  well  as  in  difficulty. 

The  method  followed  in  Pour  les  Bavards  is  based  on  the 
psychological  principle  of  association  of  ideas — on  the  fact 
that  actions  and  thoughts  follow  an  automatic  as  well  as 
logical  and  chronological  sequence,  and  that  this  sequence 
is  observed  in  oral  expression.  This  explains  the  division 
of  each  chapter  into  two  parts,  and  the  fact  that  the  second 
part  of  each  paragraph  repeats  the  statements  made  in  the 
first  before  it  proceeds  to  develop  them  in  a  natural  se¬ 
quence. 

The  unique  ‘‘Grappes  de  Mots”  continue  the  same  process 
of  thought,  introducing  new  words  that  come  to  mind 
almost  automatically  by  association  with  the  main  words 
used  in  the  connected  story. 

The  student  passes  progressively  from  short,  simple  sen¬ 
tences  to  longer,  more  fully  developed  constructions,  and 
finally  to  the  use  of  additional  words  and  expressions  in 
sentences  of  his  own,  all  the  while  continuing  to  deal  with 
the  same  general  topic. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  a  short  section  is  devoted  to  the 
restudy  of  some  principle  of  grammar  or  idiomatic  form 
which  offers  especial  difficulties  to  American  students. 
Pour  les  Bavards  will  efficiently  and  interestingly  help  the 
student  on  his  way  to  the  realization  of  his  so  often  expressed 
wish:  ‘‘If  only  I  could  speak  the  language!” 


383  MADISON  AVENUE,  N.Y.  17 
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COLIN  WALL  MAPS  OF  FRANCE 


The  distinguishing  feature  in  these  maps  is  the  large  lettering  for  important 
place  names,  or  regions.  They  are  definitely  classroom  wall  maps  rather  than  detailed 
reference  maps.  They  are  not  available  in  the  mountings  that  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  They  are  lithographed  in  colors,  back  to  back,  on  strong  cardboard,  with 
cloth  taped  edges,  and  with  two  large  eyelets  at  the  top  for  hanging.  In  this  form  they 
measure  46  x  38".  The  cardboard  backing  is  flexible  enough  so  each  map  can  be  rolled 
up  to  a  diameter  of  8"  if  it  is  to  be  stored  in  a  carton  or  in  a  closet  compartment. 
These  maps  are  available  only  in  this  form  and  only  in  the  pairing  indicated  below. 
The  mounting  symbol  for  this  form  is  -MED. 

Item  C243-MED — France — The  Relief  of  Soil  (Physical).  Physical  nomencla¬ 
ture  emphasized.  On  reverse  side,  the  same  map,  unlettered,  for  testing  purposes. 

Item  C244-MED — France — Political.  Colored  by  departments  in  six  colors.  Size 
of  place  names  graded  according  to  importance  and  population,  in  three  categories. 
Reverse  side  map,  colored  but  unlettered  for  testing  purposes. 

Item  C246-MED — The  Canals  of  France.  The  widths  of  the  canals  are  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  importance.  Purposes  are  indicated  as  for  jimctions,  laterals,  whether 
for  food  transport  or  irrigation.  Direction  of  traffic  indicated  by  arrows.  Reverse  side 
map  deals  with  same  factors  but  is  imlettered  for  testing  purposes. 

Item  C247-MED — Railroads  of  France.  Divided  into  five  regions.  Routes  of 
lines  indicate  importance  of  the  traffic.  Reverse  side  map  deals  with  same  factors  but 
unlettered  for  testing  purposes. 

Item  C248-MED — Agriculture  of  France.  The  map  indicates  the  principal 
cultures  and  industries.  Lines  of  importation  and  exportation  are  indicated,  and  the 
products  entering  into  the  traffic  are  named.  The  reverse  side  map  is  a  map  of  the 
industries  and  commerce  of  France,  showing  the  various  products  in  their  respective 
regions. 

Item  C2439-MED — The  Geology  of  France,  in  thirteen  colors.  The  reverse  side 
contains  four  colored  and  lettered  maps  of  the  environs  of  Paris;  the  north  area  of 
France;  the  Lyon  area;  and  the  Rhone  Valley. 

Item  C2424-MED — Map  of  Paris  on  a  scale  of  1:11,000,  indicates  locations  of 
pubhc  schools,  scientific  institutes,  lyceums,  universities,  railroad  stations,  principal 
monuments  and  museums,  cathedrals,  embassies  and  legations,  and  principal  com¬ 
mercial  activities.  The  reverse  side  map  is  a  map  of  the  environs  of  Paris,  lettered  on  a 
scale  of  1:45,000,  indicating  manufacturing  areas  and  the  products  involved. 

The  price  of  each  pair  of  maps  is  $14.75  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

We  recommend  at  least  8  feet  of  Cartocraft  Display  Rail  with  4  X 10  hangers  to 
accommodate  these  maps  side  by  side,  price  $4.44.  Twelve  feet  of  Cartocraft  Display 
Rail  with  three  pairs  of  X 10  hangers  $6.66. 

DENOYER-GEPPERT  COMPANY 

5235  Ravenswood  Avenue 
Chicago  40,  Illinois 

Publishers,  Importers,  Exporters,  Map  Mounters 
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KNOCK  by  jules  romains 

Revised  Edition,  edited  by  Aibert  Dougias  Menut  and 
Dwight  Ingersoil  Chapman 

A  humorous  satire  on  the  medical  profession,  with  overtones  of 
serious  social  criticism,  this  play  offers  a  clear  exposition  of 
Romains’  literary  philosophy  and  an  excellent  example  of  direct, 
colloquial  French.  Copiously  annotated,  the  play  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  introduction  to  Romains  and  his  work  and  a 
bibliography  which  is  complete  through  1957. 

109  pages,  paperbound,  $1.35 

BRIEF  ORAL  FRENCH  REVIEW  GRAMMAR 
2Jid  Edition 

By  Karl  G.  Bottke 

The  revised  edition  of  this  concise  text  for  second-year  college 
courses  reflects  changes  in  current  usage  and  includes  new 
dialogues  and  appendices.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  re¬ 
view  essential  grammar  while  gaining  a  vocabulary  of  useful 
French.  The  oral  approach  is  used;  dialogues  based  upon 
everyday  situations  stress  the  grammar  of  the  spoken  language. 

172  pages,  $2.50 

L’ ALOUETTE  by  jean  anouilh 

Edited  by  Merlin  Thomas  and  Simon  Lee 

With  exercises  and  vocabulary  by  Bert  M-B.  Leefmans. 

This  is  the  first  American  text  edition,  uncut  and  unchanged,  of 
a  play  that  has  enjoyed  international  acclaim  as  the  story  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  Intended  for  second-year  college  French  courses, 
the  edition  includes  an  illuminating  introduction  to  the  play 
and  the  heroine. 

259  pages,  paperbound,  $2.20 


RPPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS,  INC. 

35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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For  the  Professional 

Language  Teacher. . . 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

,  .  .  Simplicity  •  Ruggedness  •  Flexibility 

MONITOR 

•  dual-channel  recorder  that  represents  the  ultimate  in  field 
tested  dependability  and  performance.  Clean  and  simple  in 
design,  it  has  only  one  mechanical,  two  electronic  controls, 
direct  tape  loading,  and  automatic  volume  level  balancing  on 
both  channels.  Accurate  mechanical  and  electronic  reproduction 
assure  clear,  precise  reception  of  recorded  material.  Every 
MONITOR  is  also  a  tape  duplicator,  with  pre-set  volume  and 
equilization.  Conveniently  placed  phone  jacks  for  instructor 
monitoring  facilitate  combination  of  repetitive  practice  and 
creative  guidance  that  makes  the  Language  Laboratory  system 
so  effective. 


MONITORET 


•  dual-channel  tape  recording  instrument  designed  specifically 
for  the  very  large  Laboratory  installation.  Simphcity  and  rug¬ 
gedness  are  stressed  here,  too.  One  Tape  Control  for  unattended 
rapid  forward  and  reverse.  Record  level  control  is  preset; 
student  adjusts  his  voice,  which  he  hears  through  his  phones,  to 
correspond  with  the  level  of  the  Master  track  he  is  monitoring. 
One  Listen/Record — two-channel  Playback  Switch,  one  Play¬ 
back  Volume  Control.  Built-in  remote  control  relay  for  making 
duplicate  tape  is  optional. 


This  firm  gladly  offers  its  professional  assistance  to 
schools  wishing  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  initiating 
a  Language  Laboratory  project.  Write  for  the  ETL  Book¬ 
let,  “Outline  of  Services  and  Guide  to  Language  Laboratory 
Planning”. 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 

1818  M  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

REpublic  7-7646 
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RONALD  Books  for  French  Courses 


•  •  • 


—  Hier  et  Aujourd’hui 

Premières  Lectures  Littéraires 


Selected  and  edited  by 
GERMAINE  BRÉE,  New  York  University;  and 
ANNE  PRIOLEAU  JONES,  Lawrence  College 


A  representative  collection  of 
French  literature  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present,  this  new  book 
reflects  the  flavor  of  the  language  as 
written  by  such  notable  stylists  as 
Daudet,  Anatole  France,  Colette,  and 
André  Gide.  Adaptable  to  second-  or 
third -semester  college  courses,  the  16 


selections  are  unsimplifled  and  unex¬ 
purgated.  Basic  grammar  is  reviewed 
through  exercises  based  on  the  read¬ 
ings;  footnotes  explain  exceptional 
language  usages;  headnotes  furnish 
biographical  and  critical  information. 

168  j>'p. 


•  “An  excellent  selection  of  texts  from  both  past  and  present  centuries." — 

Jean  Devaud,  University  of  Chicago. 


A  French  Review  Grammar 


—2nd  EDITION 

BOYD  G.  CARTER,  University  of  Nebraska;  and 
CHARLES  G.  ROWE,  Schreiner  Institute 


Complete  eoverage  of  grammar, 
idioms,  and  basic  verbs  plus  a  large 
variety  of  sound,  interesting  exercises 
make  this  a  popular  book  with  both 
college  students  and  teachers.  Each 
lesson  consists  of  a  precise  statement 
of  grammatical  points  with  examples, 
reading  passages  with  questions. 


English  to  French  compositions, 
original  translations  from  French  to 
English.  New  aural-oral  exercises 
enable  students  to  acquire  basic  lan¬ 
guage  patterns.  Includes  special 
treatment  of  irregular  verbs  and  a 
useful  collection  of  paradigms. 

335  pp. 


•  “Rich  in  variety  .  .  .  clear  and  direct  explanations  .  .  .  extremely  help¬ 
ful." — La  Revue  de  l’Université  Laval. 


Les  Grandes  Epoques  Culturelles 
de  la  France 


MARCEL  REBOUSSIN,  College  of  William  and  Mary 


An  integrated  picture  of  French 
culture  during  the  chief  historical 
periods.  This  intermediate  textbook 
weaves  a  rich  tapestry  of  outstanding 
events,  personalities,  and  master¬ 
pieces  of  art  and  literature.  The  Gallic 
contribution  to  Western  civilization 
and  the  men  of  genius  who  created  it 


are  depicted  in  38  charmingly  written 
essays.  Book  illustrates  and  examines 
the  significant  works  of  each  period 
in  their  true  historical  and  cultural 
settings.  For  mature  students  with 
facility  in  reading  French. 

36  ills.,  maps;  327  pp. 


^“Always  intellectually  demanding  .  .  .  most  original  and  successfil  dis¬ 
cussions  .  .  .  urbane  and  polished." — The  French  Review. 


The 
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A  DELIGHTFUL  RECORD  THAT  EVERYBODY  WILL  LOVE 
HISTORY— DICTION— LITERATURE— ALL  IN  ONE!!! 

LIBERTÉ,  EGALITE,  FRATERNITÉ 

A  Collection  of  French  Writings  on  the  Principles  of  Democracy 
Spoken  by  CHARLES  BOYER 

With  Musical  Background  composed  and  directed  by  VICTOR  YOUNG 
DL  9057  with  text  (additional  texts  available  at  25ff  each) . 


SING  ALONG:  Pearly’s  Proverbs  &  Folk  Tunes— ifi  French 

Two  wonderful  sides  designed  to  help  to  teach  folk  songs  and  proverbs. 

Side  1:  FAVORITE  FRENCH  FOLK  SONGS. 

For  the  teacher  who  would  like  to  teach  her  students  to  sing  these  favorite  songs  but  who  does  not  have  the  facil¬ 
ities  to  do  so,  a  fine  French  baritone  and  an  accomplished  pianist  are  brought  into  the  cla^rooni  to  assist  ner.  in 
a  clear  voice  the  song  is  first  sung  through  by  the  singer  with  the  piano  accompaniment.  It  is  then  repeated  by 
the  piano  alone  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  singing  class.  This  invaluable  record  will  stimulate  the  learning  oi 
French  by  encouraging  the  student  to  sing  along  while  it  frees  the  teacher  for  complete  supervision.  Containing. 
Au  clair  de  la  lune — Sur  le  pont  d’Avignon — Il  était  une  bergère — Ma  Normandie — Alouette — krère  Jacques 
LA  MARSEILLAISE. 

Side  2:  40  Pearly  Proverbs.  40!  I  ! 

French  proverbs  and  their  English  equivalents  sung  to  catchy  easy-to-leam  and  easy-to-rememl^r  tunes.  The 
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A  Poet’s  Progress:  Henri  Pichette 

by  Roger  Shattuck 

T 

.Ë-HE  LITERARY  EXPLOSION  that  followed  the  first  World  War 
was  detonated  by  the  poetic  impulse  at  its  most  ambitious.  For  the  next 
twenty  years  Dada  and  Surrealism  survived  on  a  dwindfing  hterary  fall-out 
in  the  form  of  manifestoes,  public  demonstrations,  new  reviews,  research 
bureaus,  socio-political  high  jinks  and  the  promise  of  poetry  for  the  masses. 
Breton,  Aragon,  Eluard,  Tzara,  and  the  rest  preached  and  occasionally 
practiced  a  revolutionary  doctrine,  the  poetry  of  everyday  life,  as  the  sole 
value  and  goal  of  existence. 

After  the  second  World  War  Existentialism  did  its  honest  best  by  the 
national  honor  and  sent  round  the  world  a  blast  of  earnest  metaphysical 
speculation  backed  by  new  fashions  in  hottes  de  nuit,  bohemian  dress,  and 
hterary  taste.  In  their  novels.  La  Nausée  (dating  from  before  the  war)  and 
L’Etranger,  Sartre  and  Camus  described  two  fives  of  fistlessness  and  reluc¬ 
tant  awakening  to  convey  their  convictions  about  ontological  and  moral 
questions.  The  philosophy  of  everyday  fife  displaced  the  poetry  of  everyday 
fife;  literature  became  an  expendable  commodity. 

Although  existentialists  were  inclined  to  recognize  little  poetry  other 
than  the  precise  meditations  of  Francis  Ponge,  the  poets  survived.  Three 
veterans  of  the  surrealist  revolution  won  tardy  but  well  deserved  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  Forties:  Henri  Michaux,  Jacques  Prévert,  and  René  Char. 
Henri  Thomas  and  Pierre  Emmanuel  both  in  their  thirties  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  revealed  totally  contrasting  gifts.  Each  of  them  seemed  to  appropriate 
one  side  of  Apollinaire’s  compound  genius — Thomas  his  condensed  lyri¬ 
cism  of  simple  objects  and  feelings,  Emmanuel  his  expansive  religious 
rhetoric.  But  only  a  few  newly  discovered  poets  caused  enough  stir  to  vie 
with  the  well  amplified  voices  of  Existentialism.  Isidore  Isou  produced  a 
brief  flurry  in  1947  with  Lettrisme,  a  movement  which  shredded  literature 
into  a  kind  of  dada  linguistics.  The  following  year  Jean  Paulhan  of  the  Galli¬ 
mard  publishing  house  introduced,  with  fanfares,  Malcolm  de  Chazal, 
whose  Le  Sens  plastique  produced  considerable  fireworks  in  the  reviews. 
Chazal,  however,  turned  out  to  be  not  a  poet  but  a  writer  of  sentences,  in 
the  French  sense  of  maxim  as  well  as  in  the  English  sense  of  complete  verbal 
utterance. 

The  most  promising  poetic  event  of  the  post  war  decade,  however, 
achieved  unexpected  notoriety.  The  young  actor,  Gérard  Philipe,  and  the 
director,  Georges  Vitaly,  found  a  play  by  a  twenty-three  year  old  poet 
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named  Henri  Pichette.  They  recruited  an  excellent  cast  including  Maria 
Casarès  and  Roger  Blin  and  on  the  strength  of  it  found  a  commercial 
theatre  on  the  boulevards  to  house  the  production.  But  when  the  owner  of 
the  theatre  finally  read  the  play,  he  broke  his  contract,  refused  the  produc¬ 
tion  on  any  terms,  and  precipitated  a  tasty  scandal  for  the  newspapers  to 
feed  on.  The  cast  held  firm  until  the  tiny  Théâtre  des  Noctambules  was 
secured  for  the  opening,  December  3,  1947.  Matta  painted  the  back  drops; 
Maurice  Roche  composed  an  effective  score.  Pichette’s  Les  Epiphanies  with 
its  plotless  construction,  lengthy  monologues,  undisguised  love  interlude, 
and  amphfied  sound  effects,  would  have  been  the  sicccès  de  scandale  of 
twenty  years  earher.  As  it  was,  the  production  moved  shortly  to  larger 
quarters  at  the  Ambassadeurs,  where  André  Gide  attended  a  performance 
and  went  back  stage  to  congratulate  the  author.  The  recent  Nobel  Prize 
recipient  also  remarked  nostalgically  to  Adrienne  Monnier,  “In  my  time 
people  would  have  hissed.” 

A  few  weeks  later  Pichette’s  collection,  Apoèmes,  was  pubhshed  by  the 
review,  Fontaine.  The  end  of  1948  the  young  publishing  house  with  the 
terse  name,  K  (a  subsidiary  of  the  Gallimard-Hachette  publishing  cartel 
and  apparently  set  up  in  anticipation  of  a  new  hterary  movement),  brought 
out  Les  Epiphanies  in  a  strikingly  designed  format.  At  this  point  Pichette 
appeared  to  have  established  himself  well  to  the  front  of  the  poetic  avant- 
garde — if  there  was  to  be  one.  From  this  position  of  prominence  he  wrote 
Lettres  arc-en-ciel  (L’Arche),  consisting  of  “Lettre  rouge”  on  the  vocation  of 
poetry  addressed  to  his  original  editor,  Max-Pol  Fouchet,  and  “Lettre 
orangée”  on  his  position  in  regard  to  Surrealism  addressed  to  André  Breton. 

In  1949  Pichette’s  penchant  for  public  debate  led  him  to  commit  his 
forces  in  the  inquiry  conducted  by  François  Mauriac  in  the  pages  of  the 
Figaro  littéraire.  Mauriac’s  carefully  loaded  and  aimed  question  read  as 
follows: 

Croyez-vous  que  le  recours  systématique,  dans  les  Lettres,  aux  forces  instinc¬ 
tives  et  à  la  démence,  et  l’exploitation  de  l’érotisme  qu’il  a  favorisée  constituent 
un  danger  pour  l’individu,  pour  la  nation,  pour  la  littérature  elle-même,  et 
que  certains  hommes,  certaines  doctrines  en  portent  la  respmsabilité?  (Fi¬ 
garo  littéraire,  11  juin  1949) 

The  existentialists,  against  whom  the  attack  was  principally  directed,  re¬ 
mained  aloof.  The  answers  received,  along  with  Mauriac’s  conclusions,  pro¬ 
longed  the  investigation  into  August.  By  this  time  Pichette  had  risen  to  the 
defense  of  amour  in  a  document  which,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  and 
American  readers,  he  should  have  called  “Lettre  écarlate.”  But  he  had 
acted  too  late  to  appear  in  the  Figaro,  and  in  1950  the  Mercure  published 
the  text,  entitled  Rond-Point,  in  a  volume  including  shorter  pieces  on  Joyce 
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and  Chaplin.  A  few  months  later  the  same  pubhshers  brought  out  Pichette’s 
next  volume,  three  long  poems  in  prose  under  the  general  title,  Le  Point 
vélique  (meaning  the  “point  of  center”  of  a  sail). 

Two  years  later  the  brilhant  young  director  and  actor,  Jean  Vilar,  who 
had  estabhshed  his  reputation  at  the  drama  festival  in  Avignon  and  had 
been  appointed  director  of  the  newly  created  Théâtre  National  Populaire 
with  a  thumping  budget,  moved  into  the  Palais  de  Chaillot  as  the  UN 
moved  out.  As  his  first  plays  in  metropolitan  Paris,  Vilar  chose  Molière’s 
L’Avare,  Brecht’s  Mère  Courage,  and  a  new  play  by  Pichette.  NucUa 
opened  in  May  1952,  directed  by  Phifipe  (his  first  major  venture  into  mise 
en  scème),  with  Philipe  and  Vilar  in  the  leading  roles.  The  pubhcity  made 
much  of  the  sets  by  Alexander  Calder,  who  returned  triumphantly  to  Paris 
for  the  occasion,  and  of  the  first  important  use  in  Paris  of  “stereophonic 
sound.”  The  entire  second  half  of  the  play  is  written  in  alexandrines, 
whereas  the  first  half  consists  of  a  massive  combination  of  real  and  recorded 
voices,  a  chorus,  and — as  presented  in  the  huge  auditorium  of  the  Palais  de 
Chaillot — thousands  of  decibels  of  sound  effects  swirhng  aroung  the  specta¬ 
tors.  The  critics,  for  the  most  part,  attacked  the  play  and  its  elaborate  pro¬ 
duction,  comparing  it  unfavorably  to  Les  Epiphanies.  Surprisingly  enough, 
the  pubhc  attended  and  responded  with  sufficient  enthusiasm  for  the  play 
to  be  considered  a  success.  Le  Temps  modernes  ran  a  spirited  dialogue 
between  Bernard  Dort  and  Roger  Stéphane  debating  the  merits  of  this 
“pièce  sans  pubhc,”  this  “pastiche  de  la  httérature  classique.”  Since 
NucUa,  Pichette’s  publications  have  been  confined  to  several  “Poèmes 
offerts”  in  verse  appearing  in  the  Mercure  de  France  (Nov.  1953)  and  in 
Esprit  (July  1955  and  September  1957).  Then,  early  in  1958,  there  appeared 
Les  Revendications  (Mercure),  including  over  two  hundred  pages  of  new 
poetry  in  various  forms  and  illustrated  by  ten  of  the  most  celebrated  artists 
in  Paris.  It  is  clearly  his  bid  for  major  literary  standing. 

I  have  given  this  lengthy  chronological  account  of  Pichette’s  career  to 
date  in  order  to  emphasize  two  aspects  of  his  poetic  progress.  First,  unlike 
many  poets  he  admires,  Pichette  has  felt  it  necessary  to  commit  himself  in 
several  controversies  of  a  hterary  and  semi-literary  nature.  Second,  Pichette 
has,  in  ten  years,  trundled  himself  through  a  complex  evolution  which  seems 
to  leave  him  facing  in  several  directions  at  once.  Les  Epiphanies  and 
Apoèmes  placed  binn  squarely  in  the  line  of  the  poetic  avant-garde  from  Rim¬ 
baud  to  Artaud.  Four  years  later  he  turned  up  in  Vilar’s  TNP  with  clear 
aspirations  to  become  a  popular  writer  and  a  willingness  to  accept,  if  not 
social  reahsm,  at  least  the  traditional  appeals  of  the  French  classic  theatre. 
Many  of  his  friends  were  prepared  to  deplore  the  fact  that  he  had  gone 
over  to  the  communists.  (Vilar’s  appointment  to  the  TNP  was  attacked  in 
some  circles  because  of  his  party  sympathies.)  Recently  it  has  begun  to 
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look  as  if  Pichette’s  return  to  classic  measure  in  his  verse  may  signify  a 
parallel  return  to  the  Catholic  faith,  albeit  to  the  liberal  personaUst  ranks 
of  Esprit.  The  promise  of  Pichette’s  talents  has  been  generally  acclaimed, 
yet  so  wide  a  range  of  loyalties  and  so  many  public  appearances  can  be  sus¬ 
tained  only  by  a  series  of  works  of  the  highest  quality.  In  this  respect  his 
career  has  fallen  short. 

The  two  volumes  of  polemical  and  critical  essays.  Lettres  arc-en-ciel  and 
Rond-Point  offer  little  more  than  a  few  pages  of  impassioned  appreciation 
of  the  writers  Michaux,  Artaud,  and  Joyce,  and  of  Chaplin  as  actor  and 
director.  Topical  allusions  in  Rond-Point  to  a  variety  of  figures  like  Einstein, 
“citizen  of  the  world”  Gary  Davis,  Picasso,  and  Gide  do  little  to  clarify  or 
refute  Mauriac’s  moral  position.  Compared  to  Breton’s  trenchant  manifes¬ 
toes  or  Cocteau’s  elegant  turns  of  phrase,  Pichette’s  treatises  make  a  diffuse 
sideshow. 

His  poetry  is  a  different  matter. 

P.  Depuis  la  premiere  pulsation  du  monde  je  tournais  sur  moi-même  je 
pensais  comme  une  circonférence  Intérieurement  le  barouf  me  fut  toujours 
intolérable  Je  faisais  chambre  commune  avec  la  monotonie 

So  speaks  the  Poet  in  the  opening  lines  of  Les  Epiphanies,  and  after  this 
simultaneous  genesis  of  man  and  the  world,  the  Poet  encounters  love.  “Le 
lit  des  choses  est  grand  ouvert.”  The  scene  unfolds  in  a  series  of  newly 
forged  verbs,  exchanged  in  every  register  of  the  human  voice  by  the  two 
lovers.  “Je  te  vertige  ...  te  musique  ...  te  triangle  te  pylône  te  spyrale  .  .  . 
te  scaphandre  ...  te  septembre  octobre  novembre  décembre  et  le  temps 
qu’il  faudra.”  Gérard  Philipe  and  Maria  Casarès  turned  thus  unlikely 
sequence  into  the  most  lyric  and  convincing  moment  of  the  play.  At  its 
climax  the  inscrutable  Monsieur  Diable  makes  his  first  entrance:  “BRAVO, 
voilà  comme  on  écrit  l’histoire.”  He  ridicules  their  love  and  precipitates 
the  third  act  of  epiphany,  “La  Guerre,”  which  employs  a  violent  mutilation 
and  liberation  of  language  to  suggest  the  horrors  of  war.  The  Poet  is  over¬ 
whelmed.  “Délire,”  the  fourth  act,  takes  the  form  of  a  long  self -justification 
by  the  Poet  to  Monsieur  Diable. 

Nm,  ne,  ne  me  tuez  pas  encore,  pas  tout  de  suite.  Je  ne  suis  qu’un  enfant 
marié,  jeté  aux  orties,  bouleversé  par  les  images  d’Epinal,  les  cinématographes 
et  les  cailloux  gravés  .  .  .  Je  suis  un  enfant  poussé  à  bout  par  ses  maîtres. 

But  Monsieur  Diable  orders  him  shot.  “L’Etat,”  as  the  last  act  is  entitled, 
shows  Monsieur  Diable  estabfishing  his  realm  on  earth  while  the  apparently 
resuscitated  Poet  expatiates  on  new  dimensions  of  being.  It  makes  a  tanta- 
lizingly  open  ending. 

On  stage,  this  slender  action  with  its  flooding  verbiage  was  sustained  by 
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the  conviction  and  brilliance  of  the  actors;  in  the  published  edition,  it  is 
sustained  by  a  series  of  typographical  devices  (they  recall  Un  Coup  de  dés 
and  Calligrammes)  which  correspond  to  variations  in  mood  and  tone  of 
voice.  One  soon  realizes,  in  either  version,  that  the  play  is  basically  a  single 
long,  interrupted  monologue  of  the  Poet.  The  I  becomes  obsessive,  and 
except  for  the  love  sequence,  the  characters  seem  to  be  arbitrarily  lumped 
together  on  stage.  Nevertheless  there  can  be  no  denying  the  verbal  power 
of  the  play,  for  Pichette  combines  a  dazzlingly  rich  vocabulary  with  a  sure 
sense  of  rhythm.  The  play  moves,  even  in  its  longueurs. 

Apoèmes,  apparently  starting  from  an  earlier  stage  of  composition  than 
Les  Epiphanies,  opens  with  three  pages  of  alexandrines  sounding  like  a 
cross  between  Apollinaire  and  Péguy.  “Hommes,  souvenez-vous  des 
marches  et  des  haltes.”  The  following  four  sections  of  ranting  prose  poetry 
take  up  the  inexhaustible  themes  of  war,  occupation,  liberation;  faith, 
poetry,  love.  The  semi-prophetic  tone  derives  from  neither  Apollinaire  nor 
Péguy  but  from  Rimbaud. 

J’avais  eu  l’audace  de  souhaiter  la  paix.  Je  révais  de  villes  lumineuses  et  de 
monuments  unanimes.  Je  voyais  les  arbres  dociles.  J’appelais  ami  l’animal . .  . 
Mais,  on  m’a  fait  mentir.  Froidement  j’ai  été  tourné  en  ridicule.  Je  ne  suis  pas 
d’époque.  Deux  mondes  divorcent  et  sont  à  un  fil  de  se  heurter.  Qu’une  fois 
encore  la  poésie  meure  de  la  main  des  poètes! 

Whence  the  a-poet,  who  declares,  “Je  vais  refaire  ma  vie,”  and  professes 
at  the  end  to  be  “cured.” 

In  the  two  odd  years  between  Apoèmes  and  Le  Point  vélique,  Pichette 
became  familiar  with  the  work  of  Joyce  through  Adrienne  Monnier. 
(“Epiphany”  was  a  word  he  had  discovered  earlier  on  his  own.)  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  marked. 

0  blessures  saumonées  moi  votre  filtre,  l’enfant  de  vos  filets.  Le  visage  au 
niveau  de  la  mer  qui  me  ..  .à  droit,  qui  me  ...  à  gauche,  je  suis  le  périscope  du 
poème. 

Ohé  Oiseau,  ciseaux  errants,  ville-voie  sur  la  rampe  de  l’escalier  majeur.  En 
bas,  le  boutefeu!  au  haut,  le  violon!  Ramage-moi,  et  vive  l’ozone! 

Joyce  has  tuned  Pichette’s  ear  more  sensitively  to  aural  effect  and  initiated 
him  further  into  the  vast  resources  of  word  play,  vulgarisms,  calembours, 
and  all  means  which  permit  a  discourse  linked  as  much  by  sound  as  by 
meaning.  Pichette  is  at  his  best  in  this  volume,  and  out  of  the  obvious 
hybrid  of  Rimbaud  and  Joyce  he  raises  his  own  voice  at  those  moments 
when  he  takes  the  greatest  liberties  with  language.  Between  times,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  falls  into  rhetoric.  A  comparison  of  Pichette  with  Joyce  as  a 
lyric-dramatic  author  (the  recent  Poets’  Theatre  production  of  Finnegans 
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Wake  adopted  by  Mary  Manning  successfully  emphasized  this  side  of 
Joyce’s  writing)  reveals  the  shortcoming  of  Pichette  as  a  verbal  performer: 
he  lacks  the  essential  sense  of  the  comic  which  allows  not  only  Joyce  but 
Rabelais  and  Jarry  and  Queneau  to  write  page  after  page  of  text  which 
Uves  by  words  alone J  Pichette  remains  unflinchingly  serious:  lyric,  yes,  but 
so  earnest  as  to  be  unable  to  loosen  his  style  or  shift  his  point  of  view.  Per¬ 
haps  he  turned  back  to  the  theatre  after  Le  Point  vélique  in  a  desire  to  im¬ 
pose  new  styhstic  demands  upon  himself. 

In  Nucléa,  the  dual  theme  that  polarizes  all  Pichette’s  work  becomes 
exphcit.  The  question  is  whether  he  successfully  dramatizes  it.  The  duality 
concerned  is  the  eternal  opposition  of  war  and  love.  He  implies  that  the 
depravity  of  the  former,  quite  apart  from  any  ideological  position,  can  be 
redeemed  only  by  the  salvation  of  the  latter.  Nucléa  organizes  itseK  around 
the  guerre-amour  dichotomy  in  the  simplest  possible  fashion.  The  first 
half  or  act,  written  in  free  poetic  prose,  deals  entirely  with  themes  of  war, 
suppression,  and  death.  The  second  half  or  act,  written  in  classic  rimed 
alexandrines,  treats  human  love  which  triumphs  over  the  unfeeling  worldli¬ 
ness  of  Gladior,  a  figure  who  corresponds  to  Monsieur  Diable  in  Les  Epi¬ 
phanies.  Gladior  leaves  the  stage  at  the  end  with  these  words. 

Tu  les  vois! 

Demain  ils  périront  de  deux  cœurs  à  la  fois. 

Que  me  vaut  la  beauté  nageuse  d’une  jambe, 

Et  celle  qui  l’exhibe,  et  celui  qui  s’en  flambe, 

A  moi  qui  peux,  qui  sais — parfaite  pesanteur — 

Penser  la  mort?  Rentrons. 

The  working  out  of  this  love-war  dichotomy  in  Nucléa,  unhke  the  treat¬ 
ments  of  the  theme  in  the  Iliad,  in  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  in  La  Guerre  de 
Troie  n’aura  pas  lieu,  never  advances  very  far  beyond  a  simple  opposition 
and  a  lyric  assertion  of  faith  in  human  love.  In  Rond-Point  Pichette  points 
toward  a  deeper  meaning  in  this  conflict  when  he  quotes  a  letter  from  Freud 
to  Einstein  on  a  possible  solution  to  the  problem  of  war.  Freud  asserts  that 
the  ties  of  love  (both  eros  and  Christian  love)  and  our  powers  of  identifica¬ 
tion  with  something  outside  ourselves,  offer  the  most  promising  means  for 
transforming  the  destructive  forces  of  war.  But  Pichette  nowhere,  either 
discursively  or  dramatically,  develops  this  subject,  which  relates  our  basic 
problems  of  survival  to  our  innermost  feelings  of  creation  and  destruction. 
He  perceives  the  two  forces  separately  without  presenting  their  paradoxical 
relations  in  as  challenging  a  manner  as  the  analytical  writers  Denis  de 

^  Of  all  volumes  published  in  the  last  few  years,  the  one  which  might  well  have 
given  Joyce  the  greatest  pleasure  is  L’Art  du  Contrepet  by  Luc  Etienne  (Pauvert, 
1967).  Here  is  the  English  spoonerism  raised  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art. 
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Rougement  in  U Amour  et  Voccident  and  Herbert  Marcuse  in  Eros  and 
Civilization.  By  dividing  NucUa  into  two  halves  representing  war  and  love, 
Bichette  vitiates  the  dramatic  effect  which  might  have  resulted  from  a  closer 
confrontation. 

Since  NucUa,  Bichette’s  work  has  dived  and  surfaced  several  times.  The 
group  of  poems  in  the  Mercure  (Nov.  1953)  give  the  impression  of  a  force¬ 
fulness  that  is  beginning  to  find  its  calm. 

Ame  et  corps  je  mime  la  neige; 

Mes  doigts  passent  à  V unisson 

Sur  des  hermines  de  frisson: 

Chaque  pas  de  danse  m’allège. 

The  tone  is  not  original  with  Bichette,  and  he  is  by  no  means  sure  of  him¬ 
self  as  can  be  seen  in  the  roughness  of  the  fourth  line.  Then,  out  of  this 
transitional  style,  comes  the  long  “Boeme  offert”  published  in  Esprit  (July 
1955).  One  has  the  impression  of  the  same  assertive  Je  as  in  all  his  other 
works,  using  approximately  the  same  effects  though  in  shorter  fines,  but 
cr3dng  out  now  in  a  different  direction — toward  the  Christian  solution 
scorned  since  the  early  pages  of  Apoèmes. 

Tout  est  plus  prenant  que  je  ne  croyais, 

Et  plus  difficile,  et  plus  harassant. 

C’est  vers  Bethléem  que  je  me  tourne. 

Bethléem  et  sa  belle  nuit  blanche  à  la  veilleuse  du  Berger, 
Innocence!  es-tu  si  loin 
Que  l’on  ne  puisse  me  faire  charité 
D’un  seul  jour  de  notre  enfance? 

Pour  avoir  mal  vécu  un  temps  aurais-je  entaché  mon  être 
Pour  toujours? 

Mais  puisque  je  me  suis  déçu  déjà! 

Puisque  j’avoue! — Puisque  je  prie  enfin. 

Et  prier 

M’a  serré  la  gorge,  m’a  étreint 
Comme  la  poésie. 

Dernière  source,  j’ai  pleuré; 

Tout  s’est  éteint. 

The  centered  fines  and  some  of  the  imagery  make  one  think  of  Cocteau’s 
fine  poem.  La  Crucifixion',  but  the  voices  that  sound  through  these  fines 
so  recognizably  as  to  be  distracting  are  those  of  Claudel  and  Béguy.  Their 
combination  of  pride  and  humility,  of  lyricism  and  earthiness,  temporarily 
chastens  Bichette’s  language  and  even  his  inventiveness. 

But  their  example,  along  with  that  of  Hugo  one  suspects,  has  had  a  more 
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insidious  effect  on  Pichette’s  latest  volume,  Les  Revendications.  After  repro¬ 
ducing  the  text  of  Apoèmes,  long  unavailable,  the  volume  contains  a  lengthy 
section  entitled  “Les  Armes  de  la  justice”  and  made  up  of  free  verse  and 
alexandrines  in  approximately  equal  portions.  Pichette  again  engages  the 
mighty  themes  of  war,  patriotism,  love,  the  status  of  poetry,  the  integrity 
of  the  masses,  political  protest,  and  Christian  communion.  Clearly  he  would 
give  all  to  attain  the  role  of  the  public  poet,  to  display  with  pride  a  je  which 
would  encompass  a  poetics,  a  politics,  and  a  reUgion.  Unfortunately,  this 
ambitiousness  has  made  the  bulk  of  the  poetry  here  pompier  :  one  feels  it  is 
turned  out  under  artificially  induced  pressure.  A  few  brief  personal  poems 
hold  together  and  emerge  intact  from  the  billowing  rhetoric:  “Tel  un 
maçon”  (dedicated  to  the  American  poet,  Richard  Wilbur),  “Mon  Age 
d’homme”  (dedicated  to  Michel  Leiris),  “Ferveur,”  and  “Mouvement.” 
From  them  comes  a  voice  not  concerned  with  how  many  thousands  are 
listening.  “Ferveur”  begins: 

Un  soir,  en  l’épaisseur  du  monde  s’insinue 

Le  diagramme  d’or  d’une  fièvre  inconnue. 

C’est  encore  idéal,  certes,  mais  ce  degré 

De  plus  dans  le  réel  humain  aura  montré 

Qu’au  fond  nous  ne  buvions  de  nos  yeux  que  mirage. 

No,  Pichette  is  a  private,  not  a  public  poet.  Only  where  true  indignation 
surges  through  his  verse  hke  a  shot  of  adrenaline  does  he  come  close  to  the 
role  he  feels  compelled  to  seek.  “Evolution  de  la  révolution,”  the  last  sec¬ 
tion  of  Les  Revendications,  celebrates  the  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  revolt — 
especially  as  expressed  by  the  young  thinker  Petofi — ^and  protests  against 
the  inhumanity  of  its  repression.  Many  of  these  sixty  bursting  pages  have 
power,  but  the  weak  lines  have  not  been  strained  out.  The  “claims”  which 
Pichette  wishes  to  make  for  himself  and  all  mankind  weigh  heavy  not  only 
on  his  poetic  technique,  sturdy  as  it  is,  but  also  on  the  contemporary  reader. 
Sermons  and  pofitical  harangues  make  us  uncomfortable,  especially  when 
they  are  delivered  in  alexandrines  or  in  free  verse.  We  will  distrust  rhetoric, 
good  or  bad,  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  spirited  variety  of  Pichette’s  language,  his  rudimentary  and  often 
drifting  composition,  his  unstinting  use  of  the  simple  series  as  a  poetic 
technique — all  these  aspects  of  his  work  give  it  the  quality  of  a  conglomera¬ 
tion.  He  dazzles  and  disturbs,  often  without  making  us  precisely  aware  of 
what  he  is  driving  at.  And  yet  the  basic  style  in  all  his  works  is  that  of 
hortatory  monologue.  “J’écris  des  mots  qui  boxent,”  he  writes  in  Apoèmes, 
and  everything  conspires  to  this  end:  italics  and  capitals,  different  type 
sizes  and  faces,  division  of  lines  among  several  voices,  use  of  sound  effects, 
and  every  available  means  for  breaking  up  the  linear  progression  of  printed 
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words.  His  goal  is  not  agressiveness,  however,  but  a  form  of  literary  levita¬ 
tion:  to  lift  the  -poetry  off  the  page.  “IL  FALLAIT  pratiquer  la  levée  du  corps 
poétique,”  he  states  in  Lettres  arc-en-del.  Poets  today  are  decreasingly 
content  with  the  printed  word.  The  revival  of  poetic  drama  in  most  western 
cultures  bespeaks  a  healthy  desire  on  the  part  of  poets  to  be  performed  as 
well  as  read.  Musset  had  the  perverseness  to  write  plays  to  be  read  in  an 
easy  chair.  Pichette  and  his  fellow  poets  want  to  write  poetry  to  be  seen  and 
heard.  The  great  risk  they  run  is  that  of  lacking  a  sure  dramatic  sense,  for 
the  theatre  cannot  content  itself  with  mere  declamation  of  resonant  lines. 
The  printed  edition  of  Les  Epiphanies  (apparently  modelled  on  the  author’s 
beautifully  penned  manuscript  in  multicolored  inks  with  added  decorations 
and  flourishes)  suggests  that  the  declamatory  side  of  his  work  can  be 
effectively  expressed  in  a  kind  of  t3q)0graphical  notation  or  scoring.  Pi¬ 
chette,  however,  supported  by  his  friends  in  the  theatre,  has  thought 
otherwise. 

A  final  estimate  of  Pichette’s  hterary  merits  cannot  yet  be  made.  He  may 
be  explained  in  part  by  his  heritage — Rimbaud  and  Joyce,  and  lately 
Claudel.  But  after  that,  the  essential  remains  to  be  said.  The  circumstances 
of  his  career  seem  to  reveal  a  division  in  his  attitude  toward  his  art — ^an 
uncertainty  whether  poetry  is  a  life  unto  itself  or  a  moyen  de  parvenir.  He 
cannot  rehnquish  contradictory  ambitions  to  belong  to  the  avant-garde  and 
to  be  a  popular  writer.  I  suspect  that  Pichette  at  thirty-three  has  not  yet 
experienced,  or  allowed  himself  to  experience  that  final  conversion  which 
changes  a  man’s  life  permanently  and  makes  a  poet  of  him.  He  has  been 
through  a  series  of  partial  conversions.  Nevertheless,  there  are  pages  in 
Apoèmes  and  in  Le  Point  velique,  and  somewhat  less  frequently  in  Les 
Revendications,  where  Pichette  speaks  a  new,  illuminating,  and  partly 
incoherent  language — the  true  language  of  poetry.  He  may  still  have  his 
day. 
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Flaubert:  The  Riches  of  Detachment 

by  Æbert  Cook 

F 

JLLAUBERT’S  detachment  as  the  narrator  in  Madame  Bovary, 
carefully  sustained,  creates  between  his  style  and  Emma’s  feelings  an  irony 
which  is  not  an  irony  in  the  usual  sense.  When  Flaubert  says  of  her  girl¬ 
hood  ‘Comme  c’était  loin  tout  cela!  Comme  c’était  loin!’  he  means  exactly 
what  he  says,  not  the  contrary.  The  succinctness  of  the  phrase,  its  repeti¬ 
tion,  the  contrast  between  the  outburst  of  these  exclamation  points  and  the 
moderation  of  the  rest  of  the  context,  all  imply  that  the  exclamation  is 
Emma’s,  not  Flaubert’s,  though  his  perfect  control  has  not  quite  slipped 
into  indirect  discourse.  This  control  governs  the  mediation  between  what 
appears  to  Emma  and  the  hidden  reahty  behind  it. 

Flaubert’s  irony  is  infused  into  his  style,  pervasive  yet  unassertive.  It  is 
curiously  serious  in  its  generaUty  and  has  so  Uttle  ironic  tone  that  it  might 
pass  unnoticed,  as  Stendhal’s  irony  or  Jane  Austen’s  could  never  do.  This 
irony  is  an  irony  of  point  of  view,  ironic  in  that  it  has  the  whole  novel 
qualify  Emma.  Flaubert’s  irony  differs  in  its  detachment  from,  say,  Jane 
Austen’s.  Her  irony  sets  up  directly,  with  no  more  than  intermittent  detach¬ 
ment,  the  contrasting  ideas  through  which  the  man  and  the  woman  of  both 
sense  and  sensibility  can  find  each  other.  Jane  Austen  has  a  spokesman  in 
all  her  novels,  but  Flaubert  could  not  have  one  in  his  without  violating 
their  essential  condition.  His  detachment  is  pivotal  to  Madame  Bovary.  It 
is  almost  the  initial  conception  of  the  novel. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  fiction  point  of  view  is  used  themati¬ 
cally.  What  we  know  about  Madame  Bovary  we  know  through  and  by 
means  of  the  fact  that  Flaubert  has  indicated  in  his  style  a  consciousness  of 
his,  and  our,  distance  from  her.  We  cannot  talk  about  point  of  view  in 
Flaubert  without  talking  about  the  meaning  of  his  novel,  because  that 
meaning  resides  in  the  discrepancy  between  appearance  and  reahty  which 
the  narrator’s  detachment  keeps  taut.  Speaking  of  Jane  Austen’s  point  of 
view,  or  Stendhal’s,  comparing  as  Bardèche  does  the  technique  of  Balzac 
to  the  ‘rosace'  method  of  Proust,  is  off  the  subject;  we  can  never  ascertain 
what  Emma  or  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme  or  Illusions  Perdues  mean  by  dis¬ 
cussing  point  of  view,  whereas  for  Flaubert  it  is  at  the  heart  of  the  subject; 
the  novelist  has  identified  the  subject  with  it. 

Point  of  view,  like  perspective  in  easel  painting,  is  always  necessarily 
present  in  fiction.  Only  from  the  Renaissance  on  is  the  painter  conscious  of 
perspective  as  a  thematic  element  in  the  painting,  and  only  after  Flaubert 
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does  point  of  view  become  thematic  in  fiction.  By  introducing  conscious 
perspective,  Flaubert  changed  both  fiction  and  its  perspective;  the  novel, 
stating  itself  conscious  of  being  a  novel,  would  then  perform  a  new  range  of 
imaginative  tasks. 

How  this  perspective  works  in  Flaubert  may  be  seen  in  a  passage  taken 
at  random  from  L’Education  Sentimentale. 

Mais  la  causerie  surtout  amusait  Frédéric.  Son  goût  pour  les  voyages  fut 
caressé  par  Dittmer,  qui  parla  de  l’Orient;  il  assouvit  sa  curiosité  des  choses  du 
théâtre  en  écoutant  Rosenwald  causer  de  l’Opéra;  et  l’existence  atroce  de  la 
bohème  lui  parut  drôle,  à  travers  la  gaieté  d’Hussonet,  lequel  narra,  d’une 
manière  pittoresque,  comment  il  avait  passé  tout  un  hiver,  n’ayant  pour  nour¬ 
riture  que  du  fromage  de  Hollande.  Puis  une  discussion  entre  Lovarias  et 
Burieu,  sur  l’école  florentine,  lui  révéla  des  chefs-d’œuvre,  lui  ouvrit  des  hori¬ 
zons,  et  il  eut  mal  à  contenir  son  enthousiasme  quand  Pellerin  s’écria: 

— Laissez  moi  tranquille  avec  votre  hideuse  réalité! 

In  any  novel  each  detail  flows  in  with  the  others,  forming  that  unity  in 
the  work  by  virtue  of  which  alone  any  single  detail  is  significant.  In  Flau¬ 
bert  the  novehst’s  consciousness  of  this  process  is  rendered  ironically  as 
part  of  the  theme.  The  phrases  in  the  above  passage  take  their  hard,  defi¬ 
nite,  summary  quahty  from  Flaubert’s  stylized  consciousness  of  each  de¬ 
tail’s  signification.  These  disparate,  denotative  phrases  are  far  from  the 
thinness  of  an  ordinary  reporter’s  narrative,  which  they  seem  to  imitate. 
The  disparateness  of  the  facts  is  conscious,  carefully  preserved  as  a  the¬ 
matic  element  in  style;  for  example,  by  the  grammatically  otiose  commas 
in  “Burieu,  sur  l’école  Florentine,  lui  révéla  .  .  .”  Flaubert  means  each 
statement  to  be  a  conscious,  objectified  summary  of  Frédéric’s  character, 
as  well  as  a  narrative  unit.  The  self-conscious  definition  fixes  spatializes 
as  it  were — ^the  necessarily  unfixed  temporally  successive  events  in  life. 
‘Impressionist’  literature,  Mallarmé  and  Flaubert,  makes  a  temporal  art 
spatial  just  as  Impressionist  painting  makes  a  spatial  art  represent  a 
temporal  moment.  Flaubert,  by  the  artful  detachment  of  his  representa¬ 
tion,  deepens  the  succession  of  fictional  events  by  realizing  a  contrast 
between  their  appearance  of  represented  fixity  and  their  reality  of  actual 
flow,  just  as  Cézanne  deepens  a  represented  landscape  by  composing  its 
spaces  and  colors,  “flowing”  to  an  Impressionist,  in  abstract  fixity  on  a 
canvas.  This  is  what  Proust  sensed  when  he  said  of  Flaubert’s  style,  “a 
man  who  by  his  entirely  new  use  of  the  past  definite,  the  past  indefinite, 
the  present  participle,  and  of  certain  pronouns  and  prepositions,  renewed 
our  vision  of  things  almost  as  much  as  Kant  did  with  his  Categories,  his 
theories  of  knowledge  and  of  the  reality  of  the  exterior  world. 

Here  and  throughout,  Flaubert  is  saying  ‘Frédéric  is  young  now;  he  will 
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grow  old,  as  we  all  must.  His  éducation  is  a  permanent  thing,  as  my  style 
renders  it,  and  he  can  never  lose  the  knowledge  he  thus  accumulates, 
though,  unlike  the  superior  novelist,  he  might  not  recall  the  details.  His 
life,  the  lives  of  the  other  characters  as  well,  is  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
such  lessons,  whose  sum  defines  the  limit  of  life  in  this  novel.  Frédéric  will 
be  true  to  himself,  repeat  himself,  act  out  unforeseen  phases  with  a  foreseen 
cast  of  people,  the  ones  we  have  given  him  at  the  very  outset.’  The  reality 
Frédéric  evades,  like  the  raté  who  finds  it  hideuse,  will  have  become  identical 
with  the  disparate  appearances  that  are  silently  and  secretly  ‘educating’ 
his  missed  life. 

Flaubert,  then,  has  found  a  way  for  fiction  to  use  thematically  the  point 
of  view  always  necessarily  present  in  a  novel,  a  way  more  searching  than 
the  arbitrary  first  person  of  a  Defoe  or  the  omniscient  authorship  of  a 
Thackeray.  Fiction,  starting  afresh  with  the  fact  of  itself  as  fiction,  is  given 
by  Flaubert  a  whole  range  of  double  views  we  are  not  yet  done  exploiting. 

Flaubert’s  perspective  controls  economically  his  use  of  sensuous  detail  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  each  detail  a  metaphorical  correlative  of  the  action. 
Not  only  is  the  love  song  of  the  blind  man  outside  the  d3dng  Emma’s 
window  a  metaphor,  not  only  the  bleating  animals  and  fulsome  oratory 
amid  which  Rodolphe  courts  Emma  at  the  Comices  Agricoles.  Through  the 
sense  of  the  novel  as  a  novel,  every  last  detail  of  his  narrative  is  made  to  do 
double  duty,  as  observed  detail  and  as  correlative  of  the  action.  Consist¬ 
ently,  critics  like  Turnell  can  read  allegories  of  meaning  into  the  three  parts 
of  the  schoolboy  Charles’  hat.  When  Charles’  horse  stumbles  in  the  ruts 
that  have  become  deeper,  we  are  invited  by  the  detachment  of  the  style  to 
say  that  he  has  got  in  deeper  metaphorically.  His  emotions,  too,  are  sym¬ 
bolized  by  the  watchdogs  barking  and  tugging  at  their  chains  as  he  arrives 
in  the  Rouaults’  barnyard.  The  five  or  six  peacocks  mingling  with  chickens 
and  turkeys  atop  the  dunghill,  the  soiled  fleece  of  the  fat  sheep,  are  meta¬ 
phors  of  his  later  feelings,  of  Emma’s.  Emma’s  sensuousness,  her  appeal 
for  Charles,  are  at  once  revealed  and  symbolized  by  her  throwing  back  her 
head  and  licking  ‘drop  by  drop’  the  liquor  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  glass. 
Madame  Bovary  is  composed  of  thousands  of  such  sensuous  details  which 
are  at  once  observation,  point  for  point,  in  that  they  represent  the  ob¬ 
served  reality  Flaubert  so  anxiously  sought  for  his  narrative,  and  also 
analogies  in  the  meaning  Flaubert’s  detachment  intends  them  to  have. 
Thus  every  concrete  appearance  hides  and  figures  a  psychological  reality; 
appearance  is  sealed  off  from  reality  in  the  character’s  unconsciousness  to 
become  the  more  united  through  the  secret  life  of  feelings  that  the  narra¬ 
tor’s  detachment  is  unremittingly  etching  in. 

Allen  Tate  (in  On  the  Limits  of  Poetry)  cites  this  passage  to  illustrate 
Flaubert’s  use  of  metaphorical  correlatives: 
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Les  ardoises  laissaient  tomber  d’aplomb  une  chaleur  lourde  qui  lui  serrait 
les  tempes  et  l’étouffait;  elle  se  traîna  jusque’ à  la  mansarde  close  dont  elle  tira 
le  verrou,  et  la  lumière  éblouissante  jaillit  d’un  bond. 

En  face,  par-dessus  les  toits,  la  pleine  campagne  s’étalait  à  perte  de  vue.  En 
bas,  sous  elle,  la  place  du  village  était  vide;  les  cailloux  du  trottoir  scintillaient, 
les  girouettes  des  maisons  se  tenaient  immobiles;  au  coin  de  la  rue,  il  partit 
d’un  étage  inferieur  une  sorte  de  ronflement  à  modulations  stridentes.  C’était 
Binet  qui  tournait. 

“Here,”  Tate  says,  “Using  this  mechanic’s  tool,  Flaubert  gives  us  a  direct 
impression  of  Emma’s  sensation  at  a  particular  moment  (which  not  even 
the  drama  could  accomplish),  and  thus  by  rendering  audible  to  us  what 
Emma  alone  could  hear  he  charged  the  entire  scene  with  actuality.  As 
Emma  goes  to  the  window  she  merely  notes  that  Binet ’s  lathe  is  turning — 
C’était  Binet  qui  tournait.  Then  she  looks  down  at  the  street  which  seems  to 
rise  toward  her — Allons!  Allons!  she  whispers,  because  she  cannot  find  the 
will  to  jump.  We  have  had  rendered  to  us  visually  the  shock  of  violent 
suicide  ....  The  humming  vertigo  that  draws  the  street  toward  her  is 
rendered  audible  to  us  by  the  correlative  sound  of  the  lathe.”  Not  only  the 
lathe  is  a  metaphor;  the  heavy  heat  of  the  tiles  morally  as  well  as  physically 
grips  her  temples  and  stifles  her.  What  the  hght  dazzles  is  a  moral  darkness 
ensconced  in  her  physical  sohtude.  There  is  no  end  to  the  physical  country¬ 
side,  nor  to  the  moral  monotony  she  feels.  The  real  emptiness  of  the  village 
square  reflects  her  metaphorical  condition:  she  is  alone  because  she  feels 
so,  and  also  because  no  one  knows  of  her  love.  No  one,  that  is,  except  per¬ 
haps  Binet,  whose  lathe,  then,  is  metaphorically  heard.  For  Binet  stood 
present  hunting  in  the  fields  when  Emma  first  ran  early  one  morning  to 
Rodolphe;  he  embarrassed  her  shortly  thereafter  by  (with  ironic  correlatives) 
ordering  some  acid  to  clean  his  hunting  equipment.  It  will  later  be  from 
Binet’s  point  of  view  that  we  watch  her  rush  around  desperately  seeking 
some  means  of  salvaging  her  home  from  foreclosure. 

Binet,  hke  the  metaphors,  is  pictorial.  Indeed  all  characters  in  Madame 
Bovary  seem  so  much  so  that  the  expression  “pictorial  made  dramatic  and 
dramatic  made  pictorial,”  Percy  Lubbock’s  characterization  of  the  novel, 
almost  does  not  go  far  enough.  There  is  a  curious  passivity  about  all  the 
characters  in  this  village,  a  passivity  not  unlike  that  of  Flaubert  himself 
{Madame  Bovary,  c’est  moi).  Madame  Bovary,  and  all  the  minor  charac¬ 
ters,  either  passively  register — or  worse,  like  Homais,  fail  to  register — the 
thousands  of  ‘impressions,’  of  metaphorical  details,  that  Flaubert’s  style 
rains  on  them.  The  revisions  we  may  inspect  in  Flaubert’s  Ebauches  of 
Madame  Bovary  show  that  by  and  large  his  writing  evolved  through  a  pro¬ 
gressive  inspissation  of  these  metaphors;  he  weeded  out  nonmetaphorical 
details  and  kept  the  details  from  being  too  explicit— and  therefore  not 
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detached  enough  to  strengthen  the  underlying  reality.  Binet  may  see,  but 
he  cannot  know;  he  is  himself  known  by  the  narrator  whose  detachment 
keeps  him  from  knowing. 

The  secret  dissolution  of  Madame  Bovary,  no  less  than  the  secret  crum¬ 
bling  of  her  husband,  takes  place  passively  in  feeling  rather  than  in  action. 
Her  love  affairs,  his  desperate  clubfoot  cure,  her  suicide,  his  sinking  into 
death,  concretize  the  feelings  these  reactions  metamorphose  in  the  process 
of  expressing  them.  And  the  foreclosure  of  bankruptcy  only  confirms  what 
it  is  a  metaphor  of,  how  far  the  feelings  had  gone.  The  family  money  has 
been  drained  out  to  satisfy  the  importunacy  of  her  vague  ‘impressionistic’ 
desires.  That  Homais,  the  unfeeling  man  incarnate,  should  receive  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  narrative,  is  a  crowning  and 
particularly  appropriate  irony;  what  irony  crowns  is  that  the  welter  of  feel¬ 
ings,  represented  by  the  stream  of  analogical  detail,  has  drowned  those  who 
are  most  sensitive  to  it.  Appearances  have  hardened  into  a  ‘hideous’ 
reality. 

Madame  Bovary  has  been  called  a  religious  novel,  and  surely  what 
undoes  Emma  in  the  novel  is  a  kind  of  mortal  sin.  After  Rodolphe  her  soul 
has  still  enough  balance  not  to  be  drawn  down  by  the  vertigo  of  the  lathe, 
but  after  the  depravation  of  Léon  she  can  submit  to  the  horribly  inky  taste 
of  arsenic.  The  appearances  she  has  submitted  to  have  left  a  residuum  of 
gritty  reality.  The  song  of  the  blind  man  calls  her  back  to  a  life  of  the  whole 
sentiments,  a  life  now  as  lost  to  her  through  the  suicide  that  culminates  her 
sin  as  the  visible  world  is  lost  to  him.  He  sings  of  a  lost  love,  of  a  love  that 
in  the  song  is  already  lost. 

Her  first  seduction  takes  place  on  the  autumn  leaves,  and  Flaubert  de¬ 
scribes  it  in  terms  of  the  lengthening  shadows  of  twilight,  the  patches  of 
light  on  the  leaves;  a  vague  prolonged  cry  on  the  horizon  is  expressly  de¬ 
noted  as  the  correlative  of  her  feelings  “like  music.”  The  second  seduction, 
by  deliberate  contrast,  takes  place  in  a  black  fiacre  rattling  around  Rouen 
after  a  tour  of  the  cathedral.  Out  of  the  fiacre  float  into  the  air  the  torn  up 
pieces  of  the  letter  refusing  the  Léon  she  has  acquiesced  to,  “like  white 
butterflies,”  the  ironic  simile  echoing  the  “black  butterflies”  of  the  ashes 
at  the  back  of  the  stove  where  she  has  long  ago  burned  her  wedding  bou¬ 
quet. 

Here  the  secret  liistory  of  the  soul  takes  place  in  the  feelings.  Before  her 
first  seduction  Emma  reaches  out  to  the  Church,  but  an  insensitive  abbé 
Bournisien,  counterpart  to  the  pigheaded  Homais  with  whom  he  later 
argues,  repulses  her.  His  moral  categories  are  a  mere  appearance  which  un¬ 
charitably  refuse  to  face  the  reality  of  the  environment-drenched  feelings 
Emma  is  struggling  to  account  for.  “Emma  Bovary’s  poor  adventures  are 
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a  tragedy,”  James  says,  “for  the  very  reason  that  in  a  world  unsuspecting, 
unassisting,  unconsohng,  she  has  herseK  to  distil  the  rich  and  the  rare.” 

If  we  ask  why  Emma  was  seduced,  we  find  not  actions  but  feelings,  im¬ 
pressions  concretized  in  the  analogical  details  of  the  detached  narrative. 
Rodolphe’s  gentility  calls  up  in  her  a  memory  of  her  flood  of  impressions 
at  the  Vaubyessard  dinner  party.  The  sensation  of  having  lost  the  too 
timid  Léon  makes  her  more  wilhng  to  hsten  to  another.  But  finally  she 
needs  that  ‘abandonment’  (s’abandonner  is  Flaubert’s  usual  verb  for  sexual 
seduction)  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  she  has  already  been  buying  from  Lheureux; 
refusing  to  go  riding  with  Rodolphe  out  of  decorous  fear  and  moral  sound¬ 
ness,  her  reserve  is  broken  down  by  a  new  riding  costume  she  has  just 
bought.  ‘L’amazone  la  décida,’  Flaubert  says.  She  goes  riding  because  of 
the  luxurious  jodhpurs;  she  is  seduced  because  she  goes  riding. 

Another  reason  she  succumbs  is  the  presence  of  what  she  thinks  is 
Charles’  revolting  insensitivity.  This  is  ironic  for  her  past;  she  thought  him 
not  insensitive  when  he  rescued  her  from  the  farm  by  marrying  her.  And  it 
is  ironic  for  his  mute  sufferings,  easily  as  sensitive  as  hers  to  the  stream  of 
feehng.  The  sensitivity  achingly  present  in  the  first  scene  of  the  novel, 
where  his  schoolfellows  tease  him,  stakes  its  whole  life  on  love  for  Madame 
Bovary.  Hers  is  a  true  marriage,  then,  and  only  with  her  husband,  by  facing 
the  heavy  physical  reahty  and  commonplace  mind  which  house  the  dehcacy 
of  his  spirit,  could  she  reach  the  good  life  she  perversely  allows  herself  to 
feel  him  stifling  out  of  her.  The  title,  Madame  Bovary,  is  significant.  Anna 
Karenina,  but  not  Emma  Bovary,  because  Charles  is  not  the  stultified  Kare¬ 
nin  Emma  thinks  him.  She  is  his  true  wife,  as  the  title  hints,  and  her  tragic 
flaw  is  in  not  recognizing  it. 

Significant,  too,  is  what  many  critics  have  pointed  out,  that  Charles  sur¬ 
rounds  Emma  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  novel.  The  pathos  of 
this  passive  ‘bourgeois  tragedy’  is  his  as  much  as  hers.  We  measure  the 
effect  of  her  sin  by  the  depth  of  his  sadness  much  more  than  by  the  brief 
mention  of  her  daughter’s  later  life  as  a  factory  worker.  He  is  physically 
ugly,  and  she  lets  this  fact  dominate  her  response  to  him,  not  willing  to 
let  her  feehngs  know,  as  Flaubert  says  metaphorically  of  Charles’  hat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  narrative,  that  “la  laideur  muette  a  des  profondeurs 
d’expression  comme  le  visage  d’un  imbécile.”  Charles’  mute  suffering  is 
deep  enough  to  kill  him;  he  is  completely  the  husband  of  a  woman  who 
perversely  would  not  see  his  sensitivity. 

In  this  novel  the  secret  life  accretes  through  a  stream  of  sensation  dif¬ 
fused  in  the  physical  environment;  the  characters  themselves  as  well  are 
presented  almost  as  undeveloped  images.  Charles  is  defined,  and  Flaubert  s 
detachment  is  aware  of  it,  by  his  professional  mediocrity  and  physical 
clumsiness,  Emma  by  her  purchases,  reading,  and  music;  Homais  by  his 
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quack  science,  Rodolphe  by  his  hunting,  Léon  by  his  poetry  and  law.  But 
these  characters  are  fixed  in  a  kind  of  everyday  reality  which  their  feeUngs 
must  admit, — if,  unlike  Homais,  they  have  feelings.  The  actual,  individual¬ 
ized  town  is  the  background  against  which  Emma  operates,  and,  while 
insensitive,  it  has  a  reality  her  romantic  illusions  will  not  recognize. 

Flaubert’s  detachment,  again,  renders  the  reality  of  the  town.  He  fixes 
each  detail  of  town  or  of  metaphorized  feeling  with  a  series  of  ‘mots  justes.’ 
The  division  in  Flaubert’s  own  spirit  between  romantic  feeling  and  docu¬ 
mentary  accuracy  was  united  in  the  style:  each  mot  juste  picks  up  an  im¬ 
pressionistic  fact  as  with  a  pair  of  laboratory  tweezers.  His  self-conscious 
detachment,  present  in  every  mot  juste,  draws  the  distinction  between 
Emma’s  impression  of  the  town’s  appearance,  a  kind  of  reality,  and  the 
everyday  reality  she  does  not  realize  is  interacting  with  her  impression. 
The  possible  synthesis  of  the  romantic  and  the  real  is  nowhere  present  in 
the  novel  but  everywhere  present  in  the  narrator,  so  that,  like  Proust, 
Flaubert  has  a  kind  of  health  in  his  description  of  sickness. 

How  such  impressionistic  feelings  jell  into  ‘sentiments,’  then  petrify  into 
lifelong  idées  fixes  is  the  subject  of  Flaubert’s  next  French  novel,  his  great¬ 
est,  L’Education  Sentimentale.  Only  the  detached  narrator,  again,  is  aware 
of  how  the  sentiments  are  educated.  Metaphors  are  subordinated  in  this 
narrative,  and  the  details  have  not  so  much  lost  as  buried  the  analogical 
implications  so  prominent  in  Madame  Bovary. 

— Mais  oui,  je  l’aime,  ..  .je  l’aime! 

Il  lui  semblait  descendre  dans  quelque  chose  de  profond  qui  n’en  finissait 
plus.  La  pendule  sonna  trois  heures.  Ella  écouta  les  vibrations  du  timbre 
mourir.  — Et  elle  restait  au  bord  de  son  fauteuil,  les  prunelles  fixes,  et  souriant 
toujours. 

La  même  après-midi,  au  même  moment,  Frédéric  et  Mlle.  Louise  se  promenaient 
dans  le  jardin  que  M.  Roque  possédait  au  bout  de  Vile. 

The  impressions  of  Madame  Arnoux  here  are  summarized  by  each  phrase 
of  the  narrative,  rather  than  rendered  by  sensual  correlatives.  Even  the 
sensual  details  carry  a  significance  which  has  been  generalized  out  of  meta¬ 
phor.  The  dying  fall  of  the  clock’s  vibrations,  beginning  as  metaphor, 
leaves  metaphor  behind  to  stand  in  fixed  self-consciousness  of  itself  as  an 
item  of  sentimental  education.  Madame  Arnoux  becomes  defined  as  she 
changes,  in  the  impressions  of  event  after  event,  till,  virtue  itseK,  she  here 
finally  recognizes — ^ironically  because  Deslauriers,  led  by  his  own  impres¬ 
sions,  has  just  accosted  her — that  she  loves  Frédéric.  What  she  recognizes 
is  the  eroding  effect  of  the  impressions  she  has  been  subject  to.  The  love  she 
admits  will  bring  her,  at  last,  into  Frédéric’s  bedroom,  shockingly  to  unveil 
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white  hair,  then  to  cut  off  a  long  lock  “brutally  at  the  root”  before  leaving 
him  forever.  It  is  Flaubert’s  detachment  that  renders  its  intensity  and 
definiteness  to  this  powerful  late  scene  of  the  novel:  into  that  act  of  farewell 
has  gone  the  whole  sequence  of  events,  rendered  inexorable  by  the  analyti¬ 
cal  hardness  of  Flaubert  s  style.  The  detachment  makes  the  separate  gen¬ 
eralized  impressions  cumulative,  makes  of  sentimental  experiences  a  senti¬ 
mental  education. 

It  is  an  education  doomed  to  failure  in  a  world  fragmented  into  a  babel 
of  ideees  fixes.  Frédéric,  as  this  passage  ironically  says,  is  courting  Louise  at 
the  very  moment  his  idol  Mme.  Arnoux  realizes  her  love  for  him;  but  his 
affairs  with  Madame  Dambreuse  and  Rosanette  will  undermine  his  chances 
to  marry  the  provincial  heiress  who  adores  him,  as  the  impressions  of  the 
noblewoman  Dambreuse  and  the  courtisan  Rosanette  undermine  each 
other.  Louise,  too,  will  be  fragmented;  she  will  marry  a  disillusioned  Des- 
lauriers  instead  of  her  idol  Frédéric  and  find  him  so  rough  that  she  will  run 
away  with  a  singer. 

Among  the  women  in  Frédéric’s  life — Louise,  Rosanette,  Mme.  Arnoux, 
Madame  Dambreuse — no  unity.  So  among  his  impressions  of  the  men. 
Devotion  to  Deslauriers  undoes  a  career  with  M.  Dambreuse;  as  does  lend¬ 
ing  to  M.  Arnoux,  which  also  estranges  him  from  Deslauriers.  And  Des- 
lauriers’  own  friendship  with  Sénécal  masks  and  motivates  a  fatal  separa¬ 
tion  from  Frédéric. 

The  irritations  of  these  idées  fixes,  coming  to  a  head  in  the  1848  Revolu¬ 
tion  which  reveals  and  changes  them  all,  complicate  in  rapprochements  and 
contrasts  of  penetration  scope.  The  “laboured”  qualities  of  this  novel,  the 
“leak  in  its  stored  sadness,”  which  made  James  think  it  a  failure,  actually 
add  to  its  success.  The  fixed  hardness  of  style  categorizes  into  reality  the 
pecuhar  appearances  of  a  world  in  which  Frédéric,  for  example,  can  leave 
Madame  Dambreuse  to  jostle  Deslauriers  on  the  streets  of  a  Paris  perhaps 
actually  too  large  to  make  such  accidental  encounters  likely:  the  hard  style 
gives  the  plot  the  fixedness  of  a  parable  without  taking  the  observed  com¬ 
plexity  of  a  novel. 

Frédéric  is  the  center  of  these  inexorable  destinies,  where  the  fanaticism 
of  a  Sénécal  executes  the  unique  idealism  of  a  Dussardier  in  the  name  of  the 
life  of  the  Republic,  where  even  religion  estranges  Arnoux  from  his  old 
friends,  where  the  timidity  of  a  Cisy  meets  the  same  petrifaction  as  the 
MachiaveUianism  of  a  Martinon.  A  “man  without  quahties,”  Frédéric’s 
nerves  have  been  rendered  by  Flaubert  as  taking  in  the  cumulative  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  several  destinies.  Their  disintegration  culminates  in  his  leaving 
the  Revolution  for  a  spell  at  Fontainebleau  with  Rosanette.  Having  fixed 
Frédéric’s  education  in  the  hardness  of  his  style,  Flaubert  can  sweep  to  his 
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conclusion  and  summarize  by  implication  the  cumulative  effect  of  twenty 
years  in  the  famous  narrative  which  succeeds  the  execution  of  Dussardier  : 

II  voyagea. 

Il  connut  la  mélancolie  des  paquebots,  les  froid  réveils  sous  la  tente,  V étour¬ 
dissement  des  paysages  et  des  ruines,  V amertume  des  sympathies  interrompues. 

Il  revint. 

Il  fréquenta  le  monde,  et  il  eut  d’autres  amours  encore.  Mais  le  souvenir  con¬ 
tinuel  du  premier  les  lui  rendait  insipides;  et  puis  la  véhémence  du  désir,  la 
fleur  même  de  la  sensation  était  perdue.  Ses  ambitions  d’esprit  avaient  égale¬ 
ment  diminué.  Des  années  passèrent;  et  il  supportait  le  désoeuvrement  de  son 
intelligence  et  l’inertie  de  son  cœur. 

The  disintegrating  coup  de  grâce  of  the  sentiments  is  impUed  through  the 
detached  style,  here  powerfully  foreshortened. 

Frédéric’s  decline,  hke  Deslauriers’  parallel  one,  like  everybody’s,  ends 
in  a  rigorous  disillusionment.  His  life  is  that  he  has  not  lived;  his  ironies  of 
event  are  ironies  of  impression  only,  ‘sentiments’;  all  his  feehngs  have 
found  no  action  but  the  frustrating  contrast  of  opposed  feehngs. 

There  are  two  sides  to  Flaubert’s  artistic  mind:  a  romantic  devotion  to 
impressions,  embodied  in  his  mastery  of  the  analogical  detail,  and  a  ‘reahs- 
tic’,  almost  scientific,  documentative  approach,  found  in  the  detachment  of 
his  style  and  in  his  care  to  verify  the  facts  of  his  narrative.  In  Madame 
Bovary  and  L’Education  Sentimentale  Flaubert  achieved  two  distinct  fu¬ 
sions  of  the  romantic  and  the  reahstic. 

This  romanticism  and  this  reahsm  may  be  seen  as  two  faces  to  the  same 
coin.  The  romantic  devotes  himself  to  documentation  because  he  feels  an 
implicit  order  in  facts;  given  the  facts,  the  order  is  present.  The  ‘realist’  is  a 
romantic,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  hard,  by  the  very  union  of  the  two  views,  for 
the  romantic-reaUstic  Janus  head  of  Flaubert’s  vision  to  center  unambigu¬ 
ously  on  a  fictional  object.  And  we  have  a  record  of  this  difficulty  in  the 
anguish  that  tortured  Flaubert  in  the  process  of  writing,  his  vacillation 
between  Promethean  struggles  with  words  and  disgust  with  his  subject 
matter,  between  dissipating  emotional  memories  and  stagnating  researches 
through  all  the  manuals  of  his  time. 

Yet  Flaubert,  by  remaining  detached  while  sedulously  confronting  the 
actual,  got  a  poetic  robustness  and  a  definitive  force  into  a  style  that  might 
have  been  as  limpid  as  Verlaine’s  or  Colette’s  had  that  unremitting  patience 
not  given  it  sculptural  shape.  James  was  implicitly  acknowledging  a  debt 
when  he  said  of  the  novehst:  “The  more  he  feels  his  subject  the  more  he 
can  render  it — ^that  is  the  first  way.  The  more  he  renders  it  the  more  he  can 
feel  it — that  is  the  second  way.  This  second  way  was  unmistakeably  Flau¬ 
bert’s.”  And  unmistakeably  the  way  of  most  novelists  thereafter,  including 
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James  himself.  The  imaginative  achievement  of  Madame  Bovary  and 
L’Education  Sentimentale  is  great  enough  to  exceed  Flaubert’s  technical 
endowment  of  modern  fiction  with  a  point  of  view  and  with  a  consequent 
analogical  method,  both  of  which  have  proved  almost  the  sole  voices  of  its 
intellect  and  its  sensibifity. 

Westeen  Reseeve  Univeesity 


Balzac  et  la  presse  dans  les 
^'Illusions  perdues” 

% 

par  Marcel  Keboussin 

1  LECTEURS  DE  La  Comédie  humaine  se  rappellent  avec  quelle 

colère,  avec  quelle  sauvagerie  Balzac  peint,  dans  Un  grand  homme  de  'pro¬ 
vince  à  Paris,  les  journalistes  de  la  Restauration.  Selon  lui,  ce  sont  tous  des 
médiocres  et  des  coquins.  Le  pauvre  Lucien,  lorsqu’il  entre  au  journal  de 
Einot,  entre  dans  la  cage  aux  fauves,  et  il  y  est  de  toute  nécessité  dévoré. 
Ce  tableau  si  noir  est-il  exact?  Question  simple,  mais  qui  nous  permettra 
peut-être  de  résoudre,  sur  un  exemple  précis,  le  vieil  et  difficile  problème 
de  la  fidélité  de  Balzac  au  réel. 

Le  dernier  critique  qui  se  soit  nettement  prononcé  est  M.  Antoine  Adam, 
dans  la  récente  Introd'uction  aux  Illusions  perdues  publiée  dans  la  Collection 
Garnier.  Oui,  dit-il,  cette  scène  de  mœurs  est  “admirable  de  force  et  de 
vérité,”  et  Balzac,  loin  d’exagérer  les  traits,  les  a  adoucis.  D’ailleurs,  ajoute 
M.  Adam,  Balzac  n’a  pas  prétendu  donner  un  tableau  complet  du  monde 
des  journaux.  Il  a  laissé  de  côté  les  grands  quotidiens  pour  s’en  tenir  à 
une  ou  deux  petites  feuilles,  au  Figaro  surtout.  Et  son  tableau  est  d’une 
cruelle  vérité,  comme  en  témoignent  Jules  Lecomte,  Paul  Lacroix  et 
Alphonse  Karr.  Qu’on  lise  surtout,  dit  M.  Adam, 

la  terrible  page  qu’Emile  de  Girardin  a  laissée  sur  les  petits  journaux  de  la 
Restauration  et  de  la  monarchie  tricolore,  sur  “cette  littérature  à  rançon  et  à 
personnalités,  à  jeux  de  mots  et  à  menaces  sous-entendues,”  sur  ce  genre  de 
journal  “dont  la  spéculation  financière  est  fondée  sur  la  rançon  qu’il  tire  sans 
pitié  de  quelque  acteur  ou  actrice,  qui  paient  pour  qu’il  ne  soit  pas  dit  d’eux 
dans  le  feuilleton  du  lendemain  qu’ils  sont  gauches,  laids  ou  détestables.”  Ces 
lignes,  publiées  en  1834,  sont  la  meilleure  justification  des  Illusions  perdues. 

On  aperçoit  tout  de  suite  l’ambiguité  d’une  telle  position.  Si  vraiment 
Balzac  ne  vise  que  deux  ou  trois  petits  journaux,  feuilles  éphémères  qui 
avaient  tout  au  plus  quelques  centaines  d’abonnés,  s’il  ne  dit  rien  des 
grands  journaux,  l’image  qu’il  nous  présente  n’a  plus  aucune  valeur  géné¬ 
rale.  Parler  de  l’admirable  vérité  de  cette  image  devient  une  tromperie.  Je 
peux  décrire  d’une  façon  admirablement  vraie  un  chef  de  syndicat  qui  est 
un  voleur,  mais  si  je  vous  donne  à  penser  que  mon  portrait  a  une  valeur 
générale,  serai- je  honnête? 
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Or,  l’intention  de  Balzac  n’est  pas  douteuse.  Voyons  d’abord  la  Préface, 
publiée  elle  aussi  dans  l’édition  Garnier: 

Par  un  temps  ou  chacun  va  cherchant  des  sujets  neufs,  aucune  plume  n’ose 
s’exercer  sur  les  mœurs  horriblement  comiques  de  la  Presse,  les  seules  originales 
de  notre  siecle  .  .  .  Les  mœurs  du  J ournal  constituent  un  de  ces  sujets  immenses 
qui  veulent  plus  d’un  livre  et  plus  d’une  préface  .  .  . 

Aucune  mention  d  un  effort  pour  restreindre  le  sujet  à  la  petite  presse;  les 
majuscules  aux  mots  Journal  et  Presse  soulignent  l’intention  généralisatrice. 
Il  ajoute:  ‘‘Le  journalisme  joue  d’ailleurs  un  si  grand  rôle  dans  l’histoire  des 
mœurs  contemporaines  que  l’auteur  aurait  peut-être  été  taxé  de  pusillani¬ 
mité  s’il  avait  omis  cette  scène  du  grand  drame  qui  se  joue  en  France.” 
Il  est  clair  que  le  sujet,  loin  d’être  restreint,  est  envisagé  dans  toute  son 
amplitude. 

Le  texte  du  roman  impose  la  même  conclusion.  Lorsque  Lousteau  révèle 
à  Lucien  les  tourments  du  journalisme,  lui  dit-il:  “Mon  cher  camarade,  la 
vie  est  dégradante  au  Figaro,  mais  on  peut  trouver  quelque  chose  de  mieux 
au  Constitutionnel  ou  au  Journal  des  Débats”}  Il  s’en  garde  bien,  ce  serait 
détruire  l’œuvre  entière.  Au  contraire  il  lance  spécifiquement  l’anathème  à 
plusieurs  grands  quotidiens.  Tous  les  jeunes  gens  qui  chaque  année,  dit 
Lousteau,  se  précipitent  vers  Paris,  se  préparent  la  même  désillusion: 

Tous  tombent  dans  la  fosse  du  malheur,  dans  la  boue  du  journal,  dans  les 
marais  de  lu  librairie  .  .  .  Ces  chenilles  écrasées  avant  d’être  papillons  vivent  de 
honte  et  d’infamie,  prêtes  à  mordre  un  talent  naissant,  sur  l’ordre  d’un  pacha 
du  Constitutionnel,  de  la  Quotidienne,  des  Débats  .  .  .Les  propriétaires  de 
journaux  sont  des  entrepreneurs,  nous  sommes  des  maçons.  Aussi  plus  un 
homme  est  médiocre,  plus  promptement  arrive-t-il. 

Voyez  encore  le  chapitre  du  souper.  Claude  Vignon  ne  parle  pas  de  la  pe¬ 
tite  presse  lorsqu’il  déclare: 

Tout  journal  est  une  boutique  où  l’on  vend  au  public  des  paroles  de  la  couleur 
dont  il  les  veut .  .  .  Tous  les  journaux  seront  dans  un  temps  donné  lâches, 
hypocrites,  infâmes,  menteurs,  ils  tueront  les  idées,  les  systèmes,  les  hommes, 
et  fleuriront  par  cela  même. 

Et  d’ailleurs  les  journalistes  des  Illusions  perdues  collaborent  à  plusieurs 
grands  journaux,  Finot  au  Constitutionnel,  Merlin  au  Journal  des  Débats, 
Vemou  au  Courrier  français. 

S’il  subsistait  encore  un  doute  sur  l’intention  de  Balzac,  la  Monographie 
de  la  presse  parisienne,  qui  est  de  1843,  le  dissiperait  à  tout  jamais.  Le 
portrait  du  Directeur-Rédacteur  en  chef-propriétaire-gérant,  cet  ambitieux 
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propre  à  rien  qui  se  trouve  par  conséquent  propre  à  tout,  rappelle  par  bien 
des  traits  Finot.  Et  dans  les  rédacteurs  nous  reconnaissons  sans  effort  les 
publicistes  des  Illusions  perdues.  Les  reproches  que  Balzac  leur  fait  sont  les 
mêmes  dans  les  deux  cas.  Médiocrité  intellectuelle,  sentiment  d’impuissance 
qui  tourne  à  l’envie,  vie  déréglée  qui  amollit  la  volonté,  vénalité,  dégrada¬ 
tion  morale  plus  ou  moins  profonde,  voilà  le  jugement  de  Balzac  sur  le 
mode  de  vie  et  le  caractère  des  journalistes  français  de  son  temps  dans  leur 
ensemble.  A  quelque  parti  qu’ils  appartiennent,  il  les  met  tous  dans  le 
même  sac.  Merlin  est  de  droite,  et  il  lui  donne  “une  petite  figure  chafouine, 
claire  comme  un  blanc  d’œuf  mal  cuit,  percé  de  deux  yeux  d’un  bleu  tendre, 
mais  répugnants  de  malice.”  Sa  voix  “tient  du  miaulement  du  chat  et  de 
l’étouffement  asthmatique  de  l’hyène.”  Quant  à  Vernou,  homme  de  gauche, 
Balzac  lui  reproche  de  n’avoir  pas  abandonné  sa  femme  et  ses  enfants,  et 
voit  dans  cette  faiblesse  la  source  de  l’envie  et  des  regrets  qui  le  dévorent! 
“Voilà  l’homme,  dit  Lousteau,  qui  va  hurler  après  les  Jésuites,  insulter  la 
Cour,  lui  prêter  l’intention  de  rétabhr  les  droits  féodaux,  le  droit  d’aînesse, 
et  qui  prêchera  quelque  croisade  en  faveur  de  l’égalité,  lui  qui  ne  se  croit 
l’égal  de  personne.” 

Il  y  a  pourtant,  dans  ce  sombre  tableau,  un  point  lumineux,  le  Cénacle. 
Les  jeunes  gens  groupés  autour  de  Daniel  d’Arthez  représentent  le  meilleur 
de  la  pensée  française,  et  ils  fondent  un  journal,  où  jamais  dit  Léon  Giraud, 
“la  vérité  ni  la  justice  ne  seront  outragées,  où  nous  répandrons  les  doctrines 
utiles  à  l’humanité.”  Ce  journal  tient  si  peu  de  place  dans  le  roman,  une 
vingtaine  de  lignes  tout  au  plus,  que  le  lecteur  l’oublie  un  peu.  Pourtant 
Balzac  a  indiqué  en  une  phrase  obscure  que  plus  tard,  avec  l’appui  de 
Châteaubriand,  la  feuille  de  Léon  Giraud  devait  renverser  la  royauté.  Y 
avait-il  donc  en  France  des  journalistes  à  la  fois  honnêtes  et  puissants? 
On  se  pose  la  question  avec  étonnement.  S’il  en  était  ainsi,  ce  serait  la 
preuve  que  le  tableau  de  la  presse,  dans  les  Illusions  perdues  est  trompeur, 
car  la  place  qui  leur  est  faite  serait  hors  de  proportion  avec  leur  importance. 
Sortons  donc  de  La  Comédie  humaine,  regardons  autour  de  nous,  et  com¬ 
parons. 

L’action  d’Un  Grand  Homme  de  province  à  Paris  dure  un  an,  de  l’automne 
1821  à  l’automne  1822.  Mais  Balzac  se  reporte  sans  doute  au  temps  où 
Bohain  dirigeait  Le  Figaro,  c’est-à-dire  aux  dernières  années  de  la  Restau¬ 
ration.  Et  le  tableau  qu’il  présente  est  valable  aussi  pour  la  Monarchie  de 
Juillet,  puisqu’il  dit  dans  la  Préface:  “Depuis  l’époque  à  laquelle  est  pris  le 
sujet  de  cette  scène,  les  malheurs  que  l’auteur  a  voulu  peindre  se  sont 
aggravés.”  Plaçons-nous  donc  aux  environs  de  1830,  sans  rejeter  les  exem¬ 
ples  qui  s’en  écarteront  de  quelques  années. 

C’est  pendant  la  brève  carrière  de  Lucien  à  Paris  que  furent  votées  les 
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fameuses  lois  de  1822.  Les  Cours  royales  purent  suspendre  ou  supprimer 
tout  journal  ou  périodique  “dont  l’esprit  ou  la  tendance  seraient  de  nature 
à  porter  atteinte  à  la  paix  publique,  au  respect  dû  à  la  religion  de  l’Etat 
...  à  l’autorité  du  roi,  et  à  la  stabilité  des  institutions  constitutionnelles.” 
La  loi  du  25  mars  créait  le  délit  de  mauvaise  foi  ou  d’infidélité  dans  le 
compte-rendu  des  débats  législatifs  ou  judiciaires.  Les  Chambres  s’arro¬ 
geaient  le  droit  de  traduire  directement  les  prévenus  à  leur  barre,  et  de  les 
punir  elles-mêmes.  Elles  étaient  ainsi  juge  et  partie.  Le  jury  était  supprimé. 

Alors  commencèrent  les  procès  de  tendance  :  des  fonctionnaires  extrayaient 
d’un  journal  im  mot,  une  phrase,  qui  par  eux-mêmes  n’étaient  pas  répré¬ 
hensibles.  Puis,  au  cours  des  semaines  suivantes,  ils  découpaient  d’autres 
mots,  et  par  un  travail  de  rapprochement  ils  faisaient  apparaître  une 
tendance  qui  exposait  le  journal  à  un  procès,  et  son  gérant  à  la  prison.  Les 
condamnations  tombèrent  en  pluie.  Et  pourtant  il  se  trouva  toujours  des 
hommes  pour  braver  le  pouvoir:  cette  seule  constatation  sufiSt  à  enlever 
toute  cré^bilité  au  tableau  balzacien  du  monde  de  la  presse.  Vraisemblable 
au  contraire  apparaît  le  jugement  de  Joubert  qui,  parlant  de  l’époque  qui 
nous  occupe,  écrivait  en  1857:  “C’était  alors  le  beau  temps  du  journafisme: 
il  était  bien  une  affaire  de  conviction  et  ne  s’était  pas  ravalé  encore  à 
n’être  qu’un  métier;  il  ne  conduisait  pas  à  la  fortune,  mais  à  la  prison. ’’^ 
Et  l’on  sait  qu’après  la  publication  des  Ordonnances  de  1830,  quarante- 
quatre  rédacteurs  signèrent  un  appel  à  la  résistance  par  lequel  ils  risquaient 
leur  vie. 

Mais  ces  remarques  générales  ne  peuvent  suffire,  et  je  voudrais  esquisser 
la  physionomie  morale  des  journaux  français  à  cette  époque,  de  la  droite  à 
la  gauche. 

Les  grands  journaux  de  droite,  après  1830,  étaient  La  Quotidienne  et  La 
Gazette  de  France.  La  Quotidienne  représentait  le  parti  militaire  parmi  les 
royalistes.  Elle  avait  une  tradition  d’intransigeance.  En  1824,  lorsque  le 
gouvernement  essayait  de  faire  taire  les  ultras  en  achetant  leurs  journaux, 
son  directeur,  Michaud,  avait  refusé  le  marché.  Ses  rédacteurs  étaient  de 
jeunes  écrivains  pleins  d’ardeur.  Alfred  Nettement,  qui  fut  l’un  d  eux, 
rappelle  ses  souvenirs  avec  émotion  dans  son  Histoire  de  la  littérature  sous 
le  gouvernement  de  Juillet,  et  leur  rend  hommage  collectivement.  Il  écrit. 

Ses  articles  {ceux  de  La  Quotidienne)  sonnaient  le  boute-selle,  et  l  on  peut 
dire  qu’elle  écrivait  la  guerre  civile  en  attendant  qu’on  la  fît.  Heures  d’enthou¬ 
siasme  et  de  colère,  d’espoir  et  d’impatience,  où  l’on  saisissait,  chaque  matin,  sa 
plume  comme  une  épée,  vous  passâtes  vite,  mais  en  laissant  dans  l’âme  de  ceux 
qui  vécurent  de  cette  vie  de  dévouement  passionné  d’ineffaçables  souvenirs. 

1  M.  Joubert,  Illustration,  7  mars  1857. 
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Et  le  feu  sacré  continua  de  brûler  longtemps,  puisque  sous  la  Seconde  Ré¬ 
publique,  Nettement  et  ses  collaborateurs,  pour  sauver  leur  journal, 
L’Opinion  Publique,  y  travaillèrent  gratis  pendant  deux  ans! 

La  Gazette  de  France  était  dirigée  par  un  homme  d’un  dévouement  absolu 
à  ses  idées,  M.  De  Genoude.  Il  cherchait  à  concilier  la  royauté  héréditaire 
et  la  liberté  politique.  Il  demandait  le  vote  libre  de  l’impôt  et  des  lois,  et 
le  suffrage  universel  pour  l’élection  des  députés.  “Comme  tous  les  hommes, 
dit  Nettement,  il  ne  fut  pas  exempt  de  torts;  on  put  l’accuser  surtout  de 
vouloir  tout  subordonner  à  la  dictature  de  ses  opinions;  mais  on  doit  dire  à 
son  excuse  et  en  son  honneur  qu’il  leur  sacrifia  sa  fortune,  sa  santé  et  sa 
vie.” 

A  gauche,  le  principal  journal  républicain  était  Le  National,  dont  le  seul 
directeur,  après  Juillet,  fut  Armand  Carrel.  Sa  biographie  a  été  écrite,  en 
un  style  simple  et  fort,  par  Emile  Littré,  et  elle  mériterait  d’être  mieux 
connue,  car  elle  dresse  le  portrait  d’une  des  grandes  figures  du  siècle.  Fier, 
courageux,  chevaleresque,  Carrel  resta  toujours  fidèle  à  lui-même.  Certains 
de  ses  articles  sont  célèbres.  Le  ministère  Périer  ayant  voulu  faire  incarcérer 
préventivement  les  journalistes  dont  les  écrits  étaient  poursuivis  devant  les 
tribunaux,  Carrel  prit  la  défense  de  tous  les  écrivains  menacés,  en  pro¬ 
posant,  selon  sa  coutume,  sa  vie  comme  enjeu.  Il  écrivit,  le  24  janvier  1832, 
dans  un  article  signé  : 

Le  ministère  croit  l’illégalité  peu  dangereuse  quand  elle  ne  blesse  qu’un  petit 
nombre  de  citoyens:  il  se  trompe,  et  malgré  toute  sa  fierté  il  pourrait  bien  éprou¬ 
ver  qu’un  seul  homme,  convaincu  de  son  droit  et  déterminé  à  le  soutenir  par 
tous  les  moyens  que  lui  dicterait  son  courage,  n’est  pas  facile  à  vaincre.  Pour¬ 
quoi  un  de  ces  écrivains  devenus  l’objet  des  haines  du  juste-milieu  ne  se  ren¬ 
contrerait-il  pas  qui,  pénétré  de  son  droit,  opposerait  la  force  à  la  force,  et  se 
dévouerait  aux  chances  d’une  lutte  inégale?  Eh  bien,  il  y  en  a,  dans  la  presse 
périodique,  de  ces  hommes  qu’on  ne  provoque  pas  impunément,  et  qui  certes  ne 
seraient  pas  emportés  vivants  à  Sainte-Pélagie,  s’ils  avaient  juré  de  ne  pas 
laisser  violer  en  eux  la  majesté  de  la  loi  ..  .  C’est  peu  que  la  vie  d’un  homme  tué 
furtivement  au  coin  de  la  rue,  dans  le  désordre  d’une  émeute,  mais  c’est  beau¬ 
coup  que  la  vie  d’un  homme  d’honneur  qui  serait  massacré  chez  lui  par  les 
sbires  de  M.  Périer,  e)i  résistant  au  nom  de  la  loi;  son  sang  crierait  vengeance! 
Que  le  ministère  ose  risquer  cet  enjeu,  et  peut-être  il  ne  gagnera  pas  la  partie.^ 

Au  lieu  de  l’arrêter,  le  gouvernement  lui  fit  un  procès,  mais  Carrel  le 
gagna.  Cet  homme  supérieur,  qui  aurait  rendu  d’immenses  services  à  la 
France,  fut  tué  dans  un  duel  absurde  avec  Emile  de  Girardin  en  1836. 

On  peut  mettre  Le  Globe  parmi  les  grands  journaux  de  gauche,  sinon  par 

^Œuvres  littéraires  et  économiques  d’Armand  Carrel,  “Notice  biographique”  par 
Emile  Littré. 
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le  nombre  de  ses  abonnés,  en  tout  cas  par  leur  influence.  Sainte-Beuve  a 
esquissé  la  physionomie  de  ce  journal  dans  l’article  des  PovtTüits  littéraires 
consacré  à  Théodore  Jouffroy.  Le  ton  fait  un  singulier  contraste  avec  celui 
des  Illusions  perdues: 

Vers  le  fin  de  la  Restauration,  le  spectacle  de  la  société  française  était  mou¬ 
vant  et  beau.  On  allait  à  une  revolution,  on  se  le  disait.  On  accomplirait  la 
dernier e  moitié  de  la  tâche,  on  appliquerait  la  vérité  et  la  justice,  on  rajeunirait 
le  monde.  Les  pères  avaient  dû  mourir  dans  le  désert,  on  serait  la  génération 
qui  touche  au  but  et  qui  arrive. 

Le  Globe,  fondé  par  idéalisme  en  1824  par  Leroux  et  Dubois,  fut  d’abord 
purement  httéraire  et  critique,  et  ne  se  jeta  dans  le  combat  pour  la  liberté 
qu’un  peu  plus  tard. 

Si  Von  examine,  dit  Sainte-Beuve,  Voilure  et  le  langage  du  Globe  depuis 
qu’il  devint  expressément  politique,  c’est-à-dire  sous  les  ministères  Martignac 
et  Polignac,  on  y  trouve  une  hardiesse,  une  fermeté  de  ton  qu’aucun  organe  de 
l’opposition  d’alors  n’a  surpassées  .  .  .  M.  de  Rémusat,  qui  traita  presque  seul 
la  politique  des  derniers  mois  avant  Juillet,  durant  la  prison  de  M.  Dubois,  ne 
détourna  pas  un  seul  instant  le  journal  de  la  ligne  extrême  oû  il  s’était  lancé; 
vers  cette  fin  de  lutte,  toutes  les  pensées  n’en  faisaient  qu’une  pour  la  délivrance. 
Au  Globe,  M.  J ouffroy  tint  une  grande  place,  il  était  le  philosophe  généralisa¬ 
teur,  le  dogmatique  par  excellence,  de  même  que  M.  Damir  on  était  le  psychologue 
analyste  et  sagace,  de  même  que  M.  Dubois  était  le  politique  ému  et  acéré,  le 
critique  chaleureux. 

On  voit  que  ni  les  journaux  de  droite,  ni  ceux  de  gauche  n’étaient  mépri¬ 
sables.  Au  centre  il  faut  placer  Le  Journal  des  Débats  (centre  droit)  et  Le 
Constitutionnel  (centre  gauche).  Le  Journal  des  Débats  eut,  sous  la  Restaura¬ 
tion  et  sous  la  Monarchie  de  Juillet,  en  France  et  hors  de  France,  une 
influence  immense.  Il  était  dirigé  par  les  frères  Bertin.  Tout  le  monde  con¬ 
naît  le  portrait  de  Louis  Bertin  par  Ingres.  Villemain,  qui  fut  un  de  ses 
rédacteurs,  lui  rend  hommage  dans  ses  Souvenirs:  “Il  était,  écrit-il,  royaliste 
et  hbre  penseur,  homme  d’honneur  surtout,  et  d’une  parole  hardie  contre 
la  bassesse  et  le  crime.”  Quant  à  son  frère,  Bertin  de  Veaux,  Villemain  lui 
attribue,  pendant  bien  des  années,  par  les  articles  qu’il  écrivait  au  journal, 
une  influence  temporelle  et  spirituelle  comparable  à  celle  de  Swift. 

Les  rédacteurs  sont  en  grand  nombre  illustres.  Châteaubriand,  qui  sous 
Charles  X  se  mit  à  la  tête  de  l’opposition  royaliste  à  la  politique  royale. 
De  Salvandy,  véhément,  ironique,  et  pourtant  toujours  homme  de  bonne 
compagnie  et  homme  de  cœur.  De  Sacy  et  son  ami  Saint-Marc  Girardin, 
qui  parlant  pour  eux  deux  explique  de  façon  peu  balzacienne,  dans  ses  Sou¬ 
venirs,  les  motifs  de  leur  collaboration  au  journal: 
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Nous  étions  fort  décidés  à  ne  prendre  de  la  vie  de  journalistes  que  ce  que  nous 
en  aimions  et  ce  que  nous  en  voulions,  c’est-à-dire  le  droit  de  dire  notre  avis 
fort  modestement  sur  les  affaires  de  notre  pays:  c’était  là  le  sentiment  qui  nous 
attirait  vers  le  journalisme,  ayant  peu  de  goût  pour  les  autres  plaisirs  que  peut 
donner  ce  genre  de  vie. 

Le  Constitutionnel  fut,  par  le  nombre  de  ses  abonnés,  le  plus  grand  journal 
de  la  Restauration;  il  en  avait  21.000  en  1826,  alors  que  Les  Débats  n’at¬ 
teignaient  que  14.000.  Ses  rédacteurs,  Jay,  qui  avait  été  l’ami  de  Jefferson, 
Evariste  Dumoulin,  Etienne,  étaient  sincères,  mais  je  ne  trouve  pas  parmi 
eux  les  puissants  talents,  les  courages  abrupts  qui  m’intéressent  ici.  Je  n’y 
trouve  ni  bassesse  ni  vénalité  non  plus.  Je  note  au  contraire  qu ’Etienne,  qui 
possédait  une  part  de  10.000  francs  au  Journal  des  Débats,  l’abandonna  tout 
simplement,  pour  être  plus  libre  de  ses  actions  lorsqu’il  entra  au  Constitu¬ 
tionnel.  Dumoulin,  Cauchois-Lemaire,  Année,  signèrent  l’appel  à  la  ré¬ 
sistance  de  juillet  1830. 

Il  faudrait  aussi  parler  du  Courrier  Français,  qui  en  dix  ans  subit  plus  de 
vingt  procès  et  paya  plus  de  cent  mille  francs  d’amende,  mais  j’en  ai  assez 
dit  pour  faire  sentir  la  partialité  de  Balzac.  Je  pourrais  aller  plus  loin  encore, 
et  montrer  que  les  petits  journaux  eux-mêmes  n’étaient  pas  tous  ignobles, 
loin  de  là.  La  Tribune  par  exemple  avait  été  fondée  par  deux  républicains 
ardents  et  sincères,  totalement  désintéressés,  Victorin  et  Auguste  Fabre. 
Après  la  révolution,  ce  journal,  en  quatre  ans,  totalisa  49  ans  de  prison,  et 
157.000  francs  d’amende.  On  retrouve  le  même  idéalisme  à  La  Révolution 
Démocratique  et  Sociale  où  Hippolyte  Castille  fit  ses  débuts  peu  avant  1848, 
et  où,  dit-il,  le  garçon  de  bureau  était  peut-être  le  seul  salarié  du  journal. 
Voici  comment  il  se  remémore  un  dîner  avec  un  camarade  de  ces  temps 
héroïques  ; 

Je  le  vois  encore  dans  le  miroir  du  souvenir,  grand,  maigre,  mais  calme  et 
souriant  comme  le  juste,  tirer  noblement  de  son  armoire  un  plat  de  pommes 
de  terre  froides,  une  carafe  d’eau,  sans  oublier  le  pain  et  le  sel  des  anciens 
.  .  .  Chacun  de  nous  croyait  avoir  de  grandes  choses  à  faire  pour  le  bien  public, 
et  comme  des  soldats  en  campagne  nous  songions  bien  plus  au  combat  qu’aux 
misères  du  métier.^ 

Le  même  enthousiasme  existait  à  droite,  dans  la  presse  de  province,  où 
bien  des  hommes  courageux  affrontèrent  tous  les  dégoûts  et  toutes  les 
fatigues  pour  défendre  leur  idéal,  aussi  bien  qu’à  Paris.  Au  Figaro  même, 
tout  ne  fut  pas  toujours  méprisable.  Mais  quelles  qu’aient  pu  être  les  in¬ 
dignités  commises  par  cette  feuille  infime,  si  l’on  considère  l’ensemble  des 

3  Hippolyte  Castille,  Les  journaux  et  les  journalistes  depuis  1848  jusqu’à  aujourd’¬ 
hui,  p.  12. 
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journaux  grands  et  petits,  la  partialité  stupéfiante  de  Balzac  apparaît 
clairement.  Il  nie  le  désintéressement,  la  ferveur,  le  dévouement  jusqu’à  la 
prison  et  la  mort,  des  Nettement,  Carrel,  Fabre,  Genoude,  Jouffroy,  et  tant 
d’autres.  Il  nie  leur  talent,  il  nie  tout.  Joachim  Merlant  a  cité  l’article  des 
Débats  par  lequel  Jules  Janin  répondait  à  la  publication  de  la  MmograpUe 
de  la  presse  parisienne.  Janin  énumère  tous  ceux  qu’atteignent  les  outrages 
de  Balzac  : 

MM.  de  Salvandy,  de  Montalivet,  de  Broglie,  Billault,  Jauhert,  de  Rémusat, 
Mignet,  Cousin,  Dubois,  Guizot,  de  Sacy,  J ouffroy  mort  à  la  peine,  en  un  mot 
pas  un  de  vous  n’est  oublié  dans  ces  spirituelles  et  bienveillantes  alludons. 
Vous  tous,  nos  amis  et  nos  confrères  de  tous  les  partis,  qui  avez  porté  la  chaleur 
du  jour,  Loève-Veimars,  consul  à  Bagdad,  Edgar  Quinet,  professeur  au  Col¬ 
lège  de  France,  Sainte-Beuve  le  poète,  le  romancier,  l’historien  de  Port-Royal, 
Planche  lui-même,  retiré  sous  sa  tente,  et  qui  ne  demande  qu’à  être  oublié,  et 
Philarète  Chasles,  devenu,  à  force  de  travail,  professeur  de  littérature  étrangère, 
Berlioz,  Michel  Chevalier  .  .  . 

“Accablant  dénombrement!”  dit  Merlant.  “Il  nous  aide  à  comprendre 
comment  Balzac  s’est  mis  à  dos  l’opinion  de  tant  d’hommes  de  talent,  et 
celle  d’ime  bonne  partie  de  la  bonne  société.”^ 

La  cause  est  donc  entendue.  Il  faut  renoncer  à  l’idée,  entre  toutes  re¬ 
posante,  de  la  fidéhté  de  Balzac  au  réel.  On  ne  peut  même  pas  se  tirer 
d’affaire  en  prétendant  que  si  l’auteur  de  La  Comédie  humaine  est  partial 
quand  il  expose  ses  théories  pohtiques  et  religieuses,  il  retrouve  son  équihbre 
conune  artiste,  lorsqu’il  crée  son  imivers  romanesque.  On  reviendrait  ainsi, 
pour  l’essentiel,  à  rendre  hommage  à  Balzac  observateur,  historien,  miroir 
de  son  temps.  Mais  dans  Un  Grand  Homme  de  province  à  Paris,  c’est  bien  la 
matière  romanesque  elle-même,  dans  sa  structure,  dans  ses  personnages, 
qui  est  trompeuse.  Loin  de  dire,  avec  M.  Antoine  Adam,  que  Balzac  nous 
présente  un  tableau  admirable  de  vérité,  il  faut  conclure  au  contraire  que 
ce  tableau  est  prodigieusement  faux.  Pourquoi  il  en  est  ainsi,  et  à  quelles 
lois  internes  Balzac  obéissait  en  transformant  à  ce  point  le  réel,  c’est  ce  que 
je  m’efforcerai  de  définir  par  ailleurs. 

College  of  William  and  Mary 

*  J.  Merlant,  “Balzac  en  guerre  contre  les  journalistes,”  Revue  de  Paris,  1er  août 
1914-ler  janvier  1915. 


Voltaire,  Christin,  and  Panckoucke 

by  George  B.  Watts 


Voltaire  scholars  are  well  acquainted  with  his  close  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Charles-Frédéric-Gabriel  Christin,  lasting  from  1765  to 
Voltaire’s  death.  Christin,  born  in  Saint-Claude  on  May  9,  1741,  prominent 
lawyer  of  Saint-Claude  and  Besançon,  mayor  of  Saint-Claude,  deputy  to 
the  States  General  of  1789,  and  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and, 
during  his  last  years,  presiding  judge  of  the  Saint-Claude  district  court, 
perished  in  the  conflagration  which  destroyed  Saint-Claude  in  June,  1799. 
Of  small  stature,  but  endowed  with  “the  greatest  integrity,”  and  “learning 
above  his  age,”  this  “très  cher  petit  philosophe”  and  “Cicéron  de  Saint- 
Claude,”  was  to  Voltaire  one  of  those  inteUigent  and  “honomable”  men 
whose  sentiments  were  “conformable”  to  his,  and  with  whom  alone  “life 
was  endurable.” 

Their  friendship  seems  to  have  begun  in  late  1765  with  a  letter  from 
Christin.  Although  this  letter  is  not  in  existence,  it  must  have  revealed  a 
spirit  of  scepticism  which  appealed  immediately  to  Voltaire,  for,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  2,  1765,  in  his  first  extant  letter  to  Christin,  he  wrote:  “on  ne  peut  être 
plus  touché  que  je  ne  le  suis  ...  de  votre  façon  de  penser  et  de  votre  amitié.” 
From  that  date  until  January,  1778,  when  Voltaire,  in  his  last  known  letter 
to  his  admirer,  wrote  that  he  was  soon  to  die,  “en  détestant  les  persécuteurs 
et  en  vous  aimant,”  their  association  and  admiration  for  each  other  were 
manifestly  warm  and  untroubled. 

In  Voltaire’s  Œuvres  there  are  some  forty  letters  to  Christin  and  one  to 
his  wife.  From  July,  1769  on,  most  of  them  deal  with  a  subject  which  was 
dear  to  Voltaire’s  heart,  Christin’s  defense  of  the  citizens  of  the  Jura  who 
were  “serfs”  of  the  canons  of  Saint-Claude  under  the  ancient  right  of  mort¬ 
main.  In  other  letters  Voltaire  sought  Christin’s  advice  on  legal  matters, 
questioned  him  about  his  local  affairs  which  he  had  entrusted  to  him, 
requested  shipments  of  French  books,  or  informed  him  concerning  the 
Sirven  and  Claustre  cases.  Furthermore,  he  sent  him  repeated  invitations 
for  visits  in  Ferney,  the  first  of  which  was  accepted  as  early  as  1766. 

As  stated  above,  the  majority  of  the  pubhshed  letters — ^which,  if  we 
accept  Christin’s  own  statement  in  the  second  of  the  two  following  hitherto 
unpublished  letters,  represent  only  a  part  of  the  total  written — deal  with 
their  persistent  concern  and  efforts  for  the  “slaves”  of  the  Jura,  those 
French  citizens  “bent  under  the  debasing  and  odious  tyranny  of  mortmain 
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practised  pitilessly  by  the  canons  of  Saint-Claude.”  It  is  not  within  the 
province  of  this  study  to  outline  in  complete  detail  the  fascinating  story 
of  Christin’s  defense  of  his  fellow  country-men  before  the  parlement  of 
Besançon  and  later  the  king’s  council,  and  his  seconding  by  Voltaire  with 
memoirs  to  the  king,  letters  to  the  royal  councillors.  Advocate  General 
Seguier,  and  Chancellor  Maupeou — ^in  which  he  said  characteristically; 
“il  s’agit  de  savoir  si  douze  ou  quinze  mille  Franche-Comtois  auront  le 
bonheur  d’être  sujets  du  roi,  ou  esclaves  des  chanoines  de  Sainte-Claude” — 
and  with  such  mordant  pieces  as  the  Voix  du  curé  sur  le  procès  des  serfs  du 
Mont  Jura.  Voltaire’s  letters  to  Christin  and  his  manifestoes,  beginning 
with  his  Au  roi  en  son  conseil  pour  les  sujets  du  roi  qui  réclament  la  liberté  en 
France  contre  les  moines  bénédictins,  devenus  chanoines  de  Saint-Claude  en 
France,  are  marked  with  admiration  and  cordiality  for  his  “dear  defender 
of  the  unfortunate”  and  his  customary  hatred  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
At  times  Voltaire’s  letters  reveal  his  confidence  in  the  success  of  Christin’s 
efforts  and  in  the  outcome  of  the  case,  but  at  others,  especially  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  “fatal  news”  of  Turgot’s  retirement,  they  disclose  his  “desola¬ 
tion”  and  discouragement. 

In  1778,  the  year  of  the  decree  in  which  Louis  XVI  limited  himself  to 
ordering  hberty  to  the  serfs  of  his  domains,  Voltaire,  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  “trembled”  for  his  “dear  Saint-Claudians”  and  feared  lest  they 
be  “eaten  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  Publicans.”  “All  that  I  see  makes  me 
shudder,”  he  wrote  from  Ferney  in  his  last  published  letter  to  Christin. 
“I  am  going  to  die  soon,  hating  the  persecutors  and  loving  you.” 

His  polemics  and  Christin’s  pleadings  were  of  little  avail  for  the  citizens 
of  the  Jura,  however,  for  they  obtained  by  the  above  mentioned  royal  edict 
neither  the  abolition  of  their  servitude,  nor  a  judgement  that  the  pretended 
rights  of  the  monks  were  founded  on  false  titles.  Eventual  emancipation 
came  only  during  the  French  Revolution. 

The  mutual  esteem  of  the  two  friends  led  also  to  literary  collaboration. 
In  addition  to  his  own  writings,  deahng  with  the  Jura  and  its  people,, 

1  Quérard,  in  La  France  littéraire,  II,  200,  lists  the  following  by  Christin:  Collec¬ 
tion  de  mémoires  présentés  au  conseil  du  roi  par  les  habitants  du  Mont-Jura  et  le  chapitre 
de  Saint-Claude,  avec  l’arrêt  rendu  par  ce  tribunal,  Neufchâtel,  1772,  in-8;  Dissertation 
sur  l’établissement  de  l’abbaye  de  Saint-Claude,  ses  chroniques,  ses  légendes,  ses  chartes, 
ses  usurpations,  et  sur  les  droits  des  habitons  de  cette  terre,  Neufchâtel,  1772,  in-8; 
Lettre  du  P.  Polycarpe  à  l’avocat  général  Séguier,  sur  le  livre  “des  Inconvénients  des 
droits  féodaux.”  Quérard  says  that  the  first  item  was  “avec  Voltaire,”  and  that  the 
last  was  “publiée  sous  le  nom  de  Voltaire.”  See  also,  in  Voltaire’s  Œuvres,  IX,  535, 
a  statement  by  Voltaire  in  1768,  in  which  he  quotes  a  note  by  “M.  C***,  avocat  à 
Besançon,”  which  refutes  a  legend  concerning  Diocletian’s  killing  6,700  Christians  in 
Saint-Maurice,  which  had  been  repeated  by  Nonotte  in  the  Erreurs  de  Voltaire,  “un 
libelle  aussi  rempli  d’erreurs  que  de  mauvais  raisonnements.” 
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Christin  contributed  several  passages  to  some  of  Voltaire’s  works.  Portions 
of  the  articles  “Impôt”  and  “Biens  d’église”  of  the  Dictionnaire  philoso¬ 
phique,  and  the  “Épilogue”  to  the  Guerre  civile  de  Geneve  are  said  to  have 
been  written  by  him.^  He  also  prepared  five  folio  volumes  of  notes  on  the 
history  of  the  Franche-Comté.  This  valuable  document  was  lost  with  its 
author  in  the  fire  of  June,  1799. 

The  connection  of  Panckoucke  with  the  Voltaire-Christin  correspondence 
came  from  the  former’s  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  com¬ 
plete  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works,  in  which  the  collected  correspondence 
first  appeared.  It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Voltaire 
was  busily  making  corrections  and  additions  in  a  set  of  the  édition  encadrée 
of  his  works,  furnished  by  its  owner  Panckoucke,  who  had  acquired  it  from 
its  publisher,  Cramer  of  Geneva.  On  November  20,  1777,  he  wrote 
Panckoucke  that  he  would  spend  night  and  day  working  on  the  task  so 
that  he  might  provide  him  with  the  wherewithal  to  “faire  une  édition  assez 
curieuse,  qui  fera  amende  honorable  pour  toutes  ces  éditions  suisses,  gene¬ 
voises,  hollandaises,  dans  lesquelles  on  m’a  défiguré.”  On  January  12,  1778, 
he  announced  that  he  had  corrected  some  twelve  volumes  already  at  hand, 
which  he  would  transfer  to  the  interleaved  édition  encadrée?  After  Voltaire’s 
death  Panckoucke  went  to  Ferney  with  an  order  from  Madame  Denis  to 
deliver  to  him  these  revised  volumes  and  “the  rest  of  the  manuscripts,”  in 
accordance  with  Voltaire’s  wishes. 

This  material  was  supplemented  by  Panckoucke’s  purchases  and  loans 
of  all  available  letters  to  and  from  Voltaire,  as  well  as  of  other  manuscripts. 
He  was  destined,  however,  to  use  the  words  of  Desnoiresterres,  to  be  only 
the  “précurseur”  and  not  the  “Messie  de  cette  œuvre  colossale,”  for  he 
sold  his  pubhshing  rights  and  manuscripts  to  Beaumarchais,  who  put  out 
the  well  known  Kehl  edition.^  It  is  possible  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Panckoucke’s  activity  in  collecting  Voltaire’s  correspondence,  his  letters  to 
Christin  might  have  been  destroyed,  unpublished,  in  the  burning  of  Saint- 
Claude.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following,  he  had  in  his  hands  in  1778, 
112  original  letters  from  Voltaire  to  Christin. 

The  two  following  Bibliothèque  Nationale  letters  reveal  important  details 
of  the  Voltaire-Christin-Panckoucke  relationships.  The  first,  from  Christin 
to  Voltaire,  was  written  in  Saint-Claude  on  July  9,  1776.  An  added  note  in 
another  hand  reads:  “Lettre  trouvée  dans  les  papiers  de  M.  de  Voltaire, 
à  rendre  à  M.  Christin.”  I  surmise  that  this  was  written  by  Panckoucke, 

*  Nouvelle  Biographie  Générale,  X,  439. 

®  For  additional  data  on  Panckoucke’s  connection  with  the  Kehl  edition,  consult 
my  studies  “Voltaire  and  Charles-Joseph  Panckoucke”  in  Kentucky  Foreign  Language 
Quarterly,  I,  178-97,  and  “Catherine  II,  Charles -Joseph  Panckoucke,  and  the  Kehl 
edition  of  Voltaire’s  Œuvres”  in  Modern  Language  Quarterly,  XVIII,  59-62. 

^  Gustave  Desnoiresterres,  Voltaire:  Son  retour  et  sa  mort  (Paris,  1876),  453. 
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perhaps  about  1778-80,  at  the  time  when  he  was  working  over  the  Voltaire 
correspondence  in  preparation  for  the  planned  complete  edition.  This 
letter,  a  request  for  Voltaire’s  aid  in  securing  an  official  post  in  Saint-Claude, 
supplies  additional  data  on  Christin’s  esteem  for  Voltaire  and  his  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  his  recommendation,  his  troubles  with  the  canons,  and  the 
petition  of  the  “serfs.”  It  is  found  in  Nouvelles  acquisitions  françaises, 
24,331,  fol.  519-20. 


Saint-Claude,  9  juillet  1776. 

Monsieur: 

La  bienveillance  dont  vous  m'honorez  m'engage  à  vous  'présenter  cette  sup¬ 
plique.  Il  s’agit  pour  moi  d’acquérir  un  revenu  de  cent  écus,  et  une  lettre  de 
votre  part  à  M.  de  Four  queux, ^  ou  à  M.  de  Trudaine^  peut  me  le  procurer. 
Voici  le  fait.  La  place  du  président  de  la  jurisdiction  des  traites  et  gabelles  de 
Saint-Claude  vient  de  vacquer  par  la  mort  du  Sieur  Pointelin  qui  l’exerçait. 
Cette  place  est  à  la  nomination  de  l’intendant  des  finances  qui  a  le  départe¬ 
ment  des  traites.  L’année  dernière  il  était  déjà  question  de  me  nommer.  M.  l’in¬ 
tendant  avait  eu  la  bonté  de  me  proposer  à  M.  de  Trudaine  comme  le  plus 
propre  des  avocats  de  Saint-Claude  à  remplir  honnêtement  cette  place  que 
Pointelin  exerçait  très  malhonnêtement,  mais  les  intrigues  des  chanoines  me 
la  firent  manquer.  Ils  me  desservirent  probablement  auprès  de  M.  de  Trudaine. 
Ils  protègent  aujourd’hui  un  mauvais  sujet  pour  remplacer  Pointelin,  mais 
je  crois,  Monsieur,  que  votre  recommendation  me  servirait  plus  que  leur  haine 
ne  peut  me  nuire.  J’ose  donc  vous  supplier  d’écrire  en  ma  faveur  à  M.  de 
Fourqueux,  et  comme  il  faut  qu’il  sache  mon  nom  de  baptême  et  mon  âge,  je 
m’appelle  Charles-Frédéric-Gabriel.  Je  suis  âgé  de  35  ans.  Je  vous  demande. 
Monsieur,  mille  pardons.  Vos  bontés  me  rendent  peut-être  indiscret.  Mais  je 
sais  que  vous  ne  vous  lassez  pas  de  faire  du  bien.  Mon  ami  Boncerfi  me  fait 
espérer  que  la  requête  de  nos  serfs  sera  admise  au  conseil  avant  le  mois  d  octobre. 
Il  a  conservé  sous  M.  de  Clugny  l’une  des  places  de  premier  commis  qu’il  avait 
sous  M.  Turgot.'^  Mes  respects,  je  vous  supplie,  à  Madame  Denis  et  à  M.  son 
père. 

^  Bouvard  de  Fourqueux,  councillor  of  state  and  joint  intendant  of  finances  with 
Trudaine. 

6  Jean-Charles-Philibert  Trudaine  de  Montigny,  councillor  of  state  and  intendant 
of  finances. 

7  Pierre-François  Boncerf ,  avocat  au  parlement  de  Besançon,  later  clerk  in  general 

controller’s  ofi&ce  for  finances.  During  Revolution  charged  with  installing  civil  tri¬ 
bunal  in  Paris.  ,  ,  rr.  i. 

8  Jean-Êtienne-Bernard  Clugny  de  Nuis,  contrôleur  général,  succeeded  lurgot. 

Served  six  months  from  May,  1776,  to  his  death  on  October  18,  1776.  Turgot  was 
contrôleur  from  August,  1774,  to  May,  1776. 
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J’ai  I’honneuT  d’être,  avec  la  plus  respectueuse  et  la  plus  vive  reconnaissance, 
Monsieur, 

Votre  très  humble  et  très  obéissant  serviteur, 

Christin  fils^ 

The  second  letter,  written  in  Saint-Claude  on  September  23,  1778,  is  of 
interest  and  importance  inasmuch  as  it  mentions  a  far  more  voluminous 
correspondence  than  appears  in  printed  form,  namely  112  letters  and 
“others”  which  were  to  be  sent  later.  Moreover  it  stresses  again  the  intimacy 
between  the  young  lawyer  and  his  distinguished  friend  and  advocate,  and 
reveals  the  practices  of  Panckoucke  in  acquiring  Voltaire’s  letters  from 
their  owners.  It  is  in  the  Nouvelles  acquisitions  françaises,  24,331,  fol. 
516-17.  In  it  Christin  said  to  Panckoucke: 

Monsieur: 

Je  vous  adresse  par  cet  ordinaire  sous  le  couvert  de  M.  de  Vergennes  une 
partie  de  ma  correspondance  avec  M.  de  Voltaire.  Ce  sont  les  originaux  au 
nombre  de  112  que  je  vous  envoie,  j’espère  que  vous  voudrez  bien  me  les  renvoyer 
après  en  avoir  fait  faire  des  copies.  Ce  n’est  même  qu’à  cette  condition  que  je 
vous  les  adresse.  Il  est  trop  flatteur  pour  moi  et  pour  ma  famille  de  conserver 
ces  précieux  monuments  de  l’amitié  dont  un  grand  homme  m’honorait,  pour 
que  je  puisse  jamais  consentir  à  m’en  défaire.  Je  crois  qu’il  vaut  mieux  que 
vous  fassiez  faire  des  copies  sous  vos  yeux,  que  si  je  vous  les  envoyais  d’ici. 
Vous  ne  devez  rien  admettre  dans  votre  collection  qui  ne  soit  bien  entièrement 
de  M.  de  Voltaire,  et  pour  n’être  pas  trompé  il  convient  que  vous  voyiez  vous- 
même  les  originaux.  Je  désire,  pour  que  l’on  n’attribue  pas  à  notre  cher  pa¬ 
triarche  ce  qu’il  n’a  point  fait,  que  tous  ceux  qui  vous  offriront  des  lettres  se 
soumettent  à  cette  vérification. 

Les  lettres  que  je  vous  envoie,  dont  plusieurs  sont  écrites  de  la  main  même 
de  l’auteur,  les  lettres  qui  n’ont  point  été  préparées,  et  où  le  cœur  d’un  grand 
homme  s’épanche  dans  le  sein  de  l’amitié,  forment  le  tableau  le  plus  fidèle  de 
son  âme. 

À  ces  lettres  est  jointe  une  requête  pour  les  serfs  qui  doit  être  mise  à  côté  de 
la  Voix  du  curé.  J’aurai  l’honneur  de  vous  en  envoyer  d’autres  après  que  vous 
m’aurez  renvoyé  celles-là. 

Je  n’aurai  pas.  Monsieur,  l’infamie  de  vous  les  vendre,  mais  j’accepte  avec 
reconnaissance  un  exemplaire  relié  de  la  nouvelle  édition  que  vous  allez  faire, 

*  Biographers  usually  state  that  Christin  was  born  in  1744.  Beuchot  says,  Voltaire 
Œuvres,  XIX,  444,  “Charles-Gabriel-Frédéric  Christin,  que  l’on  dit  né  à  Saint-Claude 
en  1744.”  Using  Christin’s  statement  that  in  1776  he  was  35  years  of  age,  I  have  given 
his  birth  year  as  1741.  Likewise  I  assume  Christin’s  name  to  be  Charles-Frédénc- 
Gabriel,  as  found  in  the  letter,  and  not  Charlea-Gabriel-Frédéric,  as  stated  by  biog¬ 
raphers. 
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et  un  exemplaire  du  Répertoire  de  jurisprudence/®  pour  lequel  je  vais  tra¬ 
vailler  à  vous  faire  des  articles.  J e  trouvai  hier  en  arrivant  les  vingt  premiers 
volumes  de  ce  dernier  ouvrage.  Je  me  suis  aperçu  dans  le  vingtième  volume 
d’une  erreur  de  relieur.  Il  a  oublié  trente-trois  feuillets,  depuis  la  page  144 
jusqu’à  la  209ème,  et  il  y  a  mis  par  doublement  après  la  page  I44,  l’article 
“Domicile,”  des  articles  “dot,”  “dotation,”  et  “Douai.”  J’ose  vous  prier  de 
m’envoyer  sous  le  contreseing  de  M.  de  Vergennes  les  feuilles  qui  me  manquent, 
ou  de  les  mettre  dans  l’exemplaire  du  prochain  Mercure/^  qui  m’est  toujours 
adressé  sous  le  nom  de  M.  Chretien. 

J’ai  l’honneur  d’être  avec  le  plus  sincère  attachement.  Monsieur, 

Votre  très  humble  et  très  obéissant  serviteur 

Christin  fils 

Davidson  College 

“  The  Répertoire  de  jurisprudence  was  one  of  Panckoucke’s  many  great  publica¬ 
tions  in  many  volumes.  Among  others  were  the  Geneva  folio  reprinting  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pédie,  editions  of  Buffon,  Voltaire,  and  La  Fontaine,  the  Encyclopédie  méthodique  in 
202  quarto  volumes,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres. 

Panckoucke  owned  the  Mercure  de  France,  dédié  au  roi  from  June,  1778,  through 
the  early  years  of  the  Revolution  until  turning  it  over  to  his  son-in-law,  Henri  Agasse, 
who  ceased  publication  the  year  after  Panckoucke’s  death  in  1798. 


La  Renommée  de  Ronsard  au  dix-septième 
siècle,  d’après  les  recueils  collectifs  du  temps 

par  Marcel  Francon 

D  ANS  SES  REMARQUABLES  ARTICLES^  sur  la  réputation  de 
Ronsard  aux  XVII®  et  XVIII®  siècles,  Fuchs  avait  signalé  deux  lacunes 
dans  son  travail  :  le  parti  qu’on  pourrait  tirer  de  la  Bibliographie  des  recueils 
collectifs  de  poésies  que  F.  Lachèvre  avait  publiée  (4  vol.  [Paris,  1901-1904]) 
et  les  “ouvrages  éphémères  dont  parle  La  Harpe”  et  “qui  accusaient  un 
retour  à  la  poétique  de  Ronsard”;^  mais  que  Fuchs  n’avait  pas  pu  découvrir. 
C’est  la  première  de  ces  “lacunes”  dont  je  voudrais  m’occuper,  car,  malgré 
quelques  travaux®  qui  touchent  à  la  renommée  de  Ronsard  après  sa  mort, 
il  semble  qu’on  ne  se  soit  guère  intéressé  à  utiliser  la  Bibliographie  de 
Lachèvre. 

Que  nous  dit-il? 

La  Muse  folâtre.  Paris.  Ant.  de  Breuil,  1600.  in-12.  éd.  originale,  renferme 
10  pièces  de  Ronsard. — La  2^  éd.  de  ce  recueil  n’en  a  plus  que  2  sur  les  dix  en 
question. 

Les  Marguerites  poétiques  d’ Esprit  Aubert  {Lyon,  1613,  in-4)  .  •  .  ont  eu 
une  seconde  édition  {Lyon  .  .  . ,  1637).  Cette  seconde  édition  revue  et  aug¬ 
mentée,  ne  contient  pas  moins  de  700  extraits  des  poésies  de  Ronsard,  plus 
neuf  odes,  douze  sonnets  et  les  douze  épigrammes  sur  la  Vache  de  Myron,  dont 
voici  le  premier  vers  .  .  .  (III,  709). 

Parmi  les  incipit  dont  Lachèvre  donne  la  üste,  nous  relevons  ceux  des 
pièces  suivantes  de  l’édition  de  Ronsard  par  Laumonier  (Paris:  Lemerre, 
1914-1919):  VI,  127;  VI,  95;  II,  227;  II,  322;  II,  174;  VI,  128;  VI,  94  (en 
corrigeant  m’est  en  n’est);  II,  171;  quant  à  Tu  sais  que  vaut  mixtionnée, 
c’est  le  premier  vers  de  la  5®  strophe  de  l’ode  II,  207.  Pour  les  sonnets,  les 
incipit  correspondent  à  ceux  des  pièces  suivantes:  I,  92;  I,  136  (Douce, 
[belle]  amoureuse  .  .  .  );  I,  103;  I,  321;  I,  84;  I,  107;  I,  148;  I,  17;  I,  33;  I, 
187  ;  I,  46  (Suiuant  mes  pleurs  . .  .  )  ;  I,  80.  Remarquons  que  Ronsard  com- 

^  Fuchs,  “Comment  les  XVII®  et  XVIII®  siècles  ont  jugé  Ronsard,”  Revue  de  la 
Renaissance,  7  (1907),  228-238;  8  (1908)  1-27;  ihid.,  49-72. 

^  Revue  de  la  Renaissance,  8  (1908),  70. 

®  Voir  R.  Lebègue,  Ronsard.  L’Homme  et  l’œuvre  (Paris,  1950),  p.  173;  M.  Françon, 
Leçons  et  Notes  sur  la  littérature  française  du  XVI‘  siècle  (Rochecorbon,  1957),  p.  159. 
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posa  13  épigrammes  sur  la  vache  de  Myron  (cf.  Laumonier,  éd.  des  Œuvres 
de  Ronsard  [Paris:  Droz,  1934],  VII,  201-203). 

Les  Fleurs  des  plus  excellents  poètes  de  ce  temps.  Paris,  N.  et  P.  Bonfons, 
1599  ne  reproduisent  que  deux  odes  d’une  authenticité  douteuse  {Œuvres  de 
Ronsard  [Paris:  Lemerre],  VI,  449  et  451).  La  Cresme  des  bons  vers  de  ce 
temps.  Lyon  .  .  .  1622  renferme  dix  pièces  de  Ronsard:  II,  315;  II,  347; 
II,  169;  II,  340;  II,  339;  II,  329;  II,  168;  II,  338;  II,  324;  II,  171,  auxquelles 
il  faut  ajouter  (Lachèvre,  IV,  179)  l’odelette  II,  449. 

Quant  aux  recueils  collectifs  publiés  de  1636  à  1661,  Lachèvre  (II,  439) 
note  qu’ils  renferment  19  poésies  de  Ronsard,  dont  les  incipit  correspondent 
aux  pièces  suivantes:  II,  363  (en  corrigeant  on  en  or) ;  II,  55;  VI,  441  ;  II,  53 
(Pasteur);  II,  53  (Pourquoy);  II,  304;  II,  326;  VI,  9;  en  outre,  V incipit 
donné  par  Lachèvre:  Petite  âme  Ronsardelette  doit  correspondre  à  la  pièce 
Amelette  Ronsardelette  (VI,  9);  de  même  Si  toute  génération  semble  appar¬ 
tenir  à  l’épitaphe  de  Rabelais,  Si  d’un  mort  qui  pourri  repose  (VI,  210)  où  le 
3®  vers  est  Et  si  la  génération;  Vincipit:  Voicy  la  tombe  de  Marulle  se  rapporte, 
apparement,  à  l’épitaphe  de  Marulle:  Dites  bas  de  bonnes  paroles  (V,  307), 
où  le  5®  vers  est  Voici  de  Marulle  la  Tombe.  Enfin,  corrigeant  Mélambre  en 
Mernable,  nous  reconnaissons  Vincipit  de  la  pièce  V,  328;  Ce  qui  s’offrit 
pour  signe  très  heureux  paraît  correspondre  au  vers  495:  Venant  du  ciel 
pour  signe  tresheureux  du  premier  livre  de  La  Franciade  (cf.  éd.  Laumonier 
[Paris:  Didier,  1950],  XVI'^,  54);  Vincipit:  Comme  un  pauvre  vieillard  qui 
par  la  ville  passe  est  le  vers  1095  de  la  Responce  .  .  .  aux  injures  (cf.  éd. 
Laumonier  [Paris:  Didier,  1946],  XI,  172);  mais  à  quoi  correspond  Vincipit: 
D’où  vient  Myron  que  tu  m’enserres?  Une  des  épigrammes  de  Ronsard  com¬ 
mence  par  le  vers:  Pourquoi  esse  que  tu  m’enserres;  une  autre:  Icy  Myron  me 
tient  serrée  (cf.  éd.  Laumonier  [Paris:  Droz,  1934],  VII,  202  et  203).  Je  ne 
peux  identifier  les  quatre  autres  incipit. 

Les  recueils  collectifs  publiés  de  1662  à  1700  renfermeraient  d’après 
Lachèvre  (III,  510-511),  “35  pièces  de  Ronsard”:  I,  286;  I,  289;  I,  147; 

I,  87;  I,  308;  VI,  244;  I,  317;  II,  302;  I,  30;  I,  105;  II,  185;  I,  283;  I,  77; 

II,  41;  VI,  247;  I,  327;  I,  147;  I,  142;  II,  192;  I,  131;  II,  168;  II,  338;  I, 
254;  I,  255;  I,  271;  I,  33;  I,  316;  I,  367;  I,  288;  I,  311;  I,  337;  I,  270;  I,  80; 
I,  279.  Je  n’ai  pu  identifier  une  épigramme. 

Ainsi,  pendant  tout  le  XVII®  siècle,  on  a  publié  des  poésies  de  Ronsard. 
Remarquons  l’ode  Mignonne  allons  voir  si  la  rose  (II,  168)  dans  La  Cresme 
des  bons  vers  (Lyon,  1622)  et  dans  le  Recueil  dit  de  Barbin  (Paris,  1692);  les 
odes  Antres  et  vous  fontaines  (II,  315)  et  Bel  aubespin  fleurissant  (II,  347) 
dans  La  Cresme;  le  sonnet  Quand  vous  serez  bien  vieille  (I,  316)  dans  le 
Recueil  de  Barbin;  l’ode  Toreau  qui  dessus  ta  crope  (II,  171)  a  été  reproduite 
dans  La  Cresme  et  dans  Les  Marguerites  poétiques  d’Esprit  Aubert,  2®  éd. 
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(Lyon,  1637).  Ainsi,  odes,  sonnets,  élégies,  épitaphes,  extraits  de  la  Fran- 
ciade  ou  des  Discours  (Responce  . .  .  aux  injures)  ont  été  appréciés  au  point 
de  prendre  place  dans  des  anthologies.  Nous  avons  relevé  des  pièces  que 
tout  le  monde  cite  encore  aujourd’hui,  comme  Amelette  Ronsardelette  (VI,  9), 
et  Que  dis-tu  (I,  187);  or,  quand  Fontenelle  pubhe,  en  1692,  son  Recueil, 
il  a  gardé  le  même  choix  que  celui  du  Recueil  dit  de  Barhin-,  il  a  reproduit 
les  mêmes  34  pièces  de  ce  Recueil:  26  sonnets,  2  élégies,  6  odes^  (personne 
n’a  relevé,  jusqu’ici,  cette  identité  de  choix). 

L’examen  des  Recueils  collectifs  confirme  donc  les  conclusions  de  Fuchs 
et  celles  de  M.  Fernand  Desonay:  “Autant  Boileau  fut  injuste,  autant 
Sainte-Beuve  a  été  mal  informé.”®  Il  nous  semble  que,  malgré  ses  préten¬ 
tions,  René  Bray  n’ait  pas  réussi  à  “rajeunir  le  sujet.”  Pouvons-nous  ac¬ 
cepter,  comme  des  vérités  démontrées,  les  propositions  suivantes:  “L’influ¬ 
ence  de  Ronsard  disparaît  dès  1600.  Sa  réputation,  ébranlée  par  Malherbe, 
décline  entre  1630  et  1660.  Le  mépris  vient  après  1660.  L’oubü  ne  tardera 
pas  longtemps”®?  N’est-il  pas  plus  conforme  à  la  vérité  de  dire,  comme  M. 
Desonay  l’a  fait,  “Ronsard  ne  fut  pas  dédaigné  au  XVII®  siècle.  On  le 
combattit  et  on  le  défendit  surtout — c’est  tout  autre  chose!”  et  de  conclure 
sur  cette  remarque  générale:  “A  juger  une  époque  rien  que  sur  ses  grands 
hommes,  on  simphfie  l’histoire,  ce  qui  est  commode;  mais  on  la  déforme — 
et  c’est  fâcheux”? 

Harvard  University 

*  Fuchs,  pp.  24-27. 

®  Fernand  Desonay,  “La  Réputation  littéraire  de  Ronsard  au  XVII®  siècle,” 
Bulletin  bibliographique  et  pédagogique  du  Musée  belge,  XXVII  (1924),  133-140. 

®  R.  Bray,  La  Formation  de  la  Doctrine  Classique  en  France  (Paris,  1927),  p.  22. 
Autant  que  nous  puissions  nous  en  rendre  compte,  l’article  suivant  n’ajoute  rien  à 
la  discussion:  Paul  Krüger,  “Ronsards  Litteraere  eftermaele;  Frankrig  Mellem  Mal¬ 
herbe  og  Sainte-Beuve,”  Edda,  XLIII  (1943),  141-160. 


Linguistics  for  More  Language  Teachers 

by  Ernst  Pulgram 

M 

Jl.tJLY  earlier  article  on  linguistics  and  language  teaching 
{French  Review,  XXXI  [April,  1958],  410-419)  seemed  mainly  concerned 
with  those  prospective  teachers  who  go  to  graduate  school  and  obtain  a 
Ph.D.  Such  an  article  by  itself.  Professor  Harris  wrote  me  (letter  of  25 
January  1958)  would  make  a  lot  of  people  think  that  “there  is  no  possible 
way  for  the  average  [non-Ph.D.j  foreign  language  teacher  to  get  the  sort 
of  training  the  linguists  think  he  should  have.”  Professor  Harris  therefore 
wanted  me  to  say  “what  is  the  irreducible  minimum  of  training  in  linguistics 
that  should  be  expected  of  B.S.  candidates,  or  B.A.’s. .  . .  There  must  be 
some  way  for  people  to  learn  something  useful  about  hnguistics  without 
taking  a  specified  number  of  credits  in  it.” 

All  this  is  true.  And  it  is  unfortunate  that  my  article  omitted  something 
that  perhaps  needed  to  be  said — but  there  is  some  justification;  it  was  not 
just  an  oversight. 

The  reason  for  my  not  dealing  explicitly  with  the  non-Ph.D.  teacher  is  the 
fact  that  he,  or  she,  is,  at  least  as  far  as  certification  for  teaching  is  con¬ 
cerned,  simply  beyond  the  control  of  the  college  departments  which  are 
teaching  the  pertinent  subjects.  What  the  teachers  of  French  and  Lin¬ 
guistics  can  accomplish  is  therefore  hmited  from  the  outside.  We  all  know 
that  students  wishing  to  be  certified  for  grade  school  and  high  school  teach¬ 
ing  have  their  curricula  to  a  large  degree  determined  by  Schools  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Boards  of  Education,  and  similar  agencies — all  of  them  wiUing  and 
accustomed  to  issue  a  teacher’s  certificate  even  to  those  whom  depart¬ 
ments  concerned  with  the  subject  might  declare  inadequately  prepared. 
Many  states  give  certification  automatically  to  anyone  who  has  15  credits 
in  any  field,  without  much  worrying  about  competence.  I  do  not  know  for 
the  teaching  of  what  subject  15  credits  suffice;  for  the  teaching  of  languages 
they  do  not:  corresponding  to  about  four  semesters,  they  represent  just 
about  the  end  of  the  beginning  of  adequate  training. 

Educationists  say  that  they  teach  methods  courses,  and  the  various 
departments  teach  contents  courses.  What  they  do  not  say  is  that  they 
preempt  with  their  methods  and  generalities  the  schedule  of  the  students 
to  such  a  degree  that  there  remains  no  sufficient  time  to  study  the  subject 
matter.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  prospective  teacher  of  French 
who  desires  certification  but  who  is  bothered  and  harassed  by  Education 
trivia,  as  a  possible  taker  of  Linguistics  courses  for  the  simple  reason  that 
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he  has  no  time  for  them.  He  has,  in  fact,  no  time  to  learn  enough  French! 
And  that  is  why  I  omitted  him,  regretfully,  from  whatever  I  had  to  say 
about  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  study  of  Linguistics. 

The  Ph.D.  candidate  is  free  from  this  Education  encroachment.  True,  our 
present  Ph.D.  programs  do  not  optimally  prepare  him  for  teaching,  and 
something  may  well  be  done  about  this.  But  I  am  heartened  to  read,  in  the 
pamphlet  summarizing  the  discussions  of  the  Comimttee  of  Fifteen  (The 
Graduate  School  Today  and  Tomorrow,  December  1955,  published  by  The 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  655  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
21,  N.Y.),  that  “there  was  no  disposition  to  believe  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  good  teacher  and  a  bad  teacher  can  be  reduced  to  the  possession  or 
non-possession  of  methods  and  skills  acquired  in  some  course  on  how  to 
teach.  .  .  .  Good  college  teaching  requires  more  than  a  technical  skill, 
indispensable  though  it  is.  Good  teaching  requires,  first  of  all,  a  thorough 
understanding  of  one’s  subject  matter  .  .  .”  (p.  15). 

But  if  college  teaching  and  Ph.D.  candidates  are  going  to  remain  free  of 
Educationism,  who  will  liberate  the  other  teachers?  Who  will  see  to  it  that 
they  learn  enough  of  the  subject  they  are  supposed  to  teach,  in  the  place  of 
methods  on  how  to  teach? 

Now  a  B.S.  or  a  B.A.,  if  unburdened  by  Education  requirements,  can  be 
a  fully  respectable  and  adequate  degree  to  permit  certification  of  teachers 
who  cannot  or  do  not  wish  to  go  on  to  a  higher  degree.  A  student  with  this 
kind  of  program  will  also  find  time,  if  he  aims  for  a  certificate  in  foreign 
languages,  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  Linguistics  already  in  undergraduate 
work.  And  it  is  about  him  that  I  can  now  talk.  (I  have  spoken  amply  about 
the  preparation  of  his  teachers  in  my  April  article.)  If  I  thus  exclude  others, 
possibly  a  majority,  caught  in  the  thraldom  of  Education,  I  cannot  help  it, 
much  as  I  should  like  to.  To  those  among  them,  however,  whose  urge  to 
inform  themselves  has  not  crumbled  under  a  bombardment  of  non-in- 
formative  methods,  whose  curiosity  has  not  been  suffocated  in  an  oily 
stream  of  vacuous  verbiage,  to  those  hardy  souls  (and  there  are  more — 
Bless  them  all! — than  the  Educators  suspect)  the  bibliography  appended 
at  the  end  of  this  article  will  be  useful. 

I  have  said  in  my  previous  paper  that  at  least  two  of  the  five  courses 
I  cited,  one  in  the  Description  and  History  of  the  French  Language  and  one 
in  General  Linguistics,  can  easily  and  profitably  be  taken  by  undergradu¬ 
ates.  If  time  is  given  to  the  prospective  teacher  of  French  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  adequately  for  his  profession,  which  is  to  teach  a  language,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  after  the  fat  is  cut  out  from  the  curriculum,  the  courses  in 
Phonetics  and  Phonemics  of  French  and  in  the  Application  of  Linguistics 
to  Language  Teaching  cannot  also  be  taught  to  undergraduates.  It  would 
indeed  not  be  unreasonable  to  connect  with  a  major  in  a  foreign  language  a 
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minor  in  Linguistics  in  the  place  of  one  in  History  or  Fine  Arts  or  others. 
I  have  of  course  not  the  slightest  intention  to  deprecate  other  fields  and  to 
keep  students  away  from  them  by  curricular  violence.  But  the  fact  is  that 
students  are  tied  to  a  program  of  a  certain  number  of  hours  and  credits 
per  semester  and  cannot  take  everything  that  is  good  for  them.  And  if  a 
choice  must  be  made  it  might  as  well  be  a  reasonable  one.  An  alternative 
would  be  to  have  a  stiff er  curriculum  with  more  courses  and  more  subjects 
in  college  and,  especially,  in  the  high  schools,  with  less  emphasis  on  Home¬ 
making  and  Shop  and  Life  Adjustment.  Well — ^why  not?  Then  the  budding 
teacher  of  foreign  languages,  and  of  everything  else,  would  not  have  to 
waste  his  precious  college  years  with  the  elementary  subjects  which  the 
lower  schools  neglect — ^it  seems,  willfully  and  proudly. 

Naturally,  those  who  teach  Linguistics  courses  to  undergraduates  must 
not  insist  on  contents  and  standards  such  as  they  would  maintain  if  all  their 
students  were  graduates,  or  graduates  in  Linguistics.  I  myself  am  often 
enough  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  mixed  chentèle — undergraduates, 
graduates,  linguists,  non-hnguists — that  I  am  confronting  in  some  classes. 
But  a  judicious  selection  of  materials,  graded  types  and  amounts  of  assigned 
reading,  and  reasonable  care  in  the  classroom  not  to  bore  some  or  overtax 
others,  can  make  a  course  entirely  palatable  and  useful  to  all,  including  the 
professor.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  prospective  language  teachers  will  find 
themselves  at  colleges  where  studies  in  Linguistics  are  not  extensively 
pursued  on  the  graduate  level  (there  are  comparatively  few  such  schools, 
mainly  the  large  universities),  where  Ph.D.’s  are  not  given,  and  where  there¬ 
fore  the  problem  of  mixed  classes  scarcely  arises. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  useless  to  teach,  or  enroll  in,  all 
these  courses  on  the  graduate  level,  and  that  I  am  taking  back  what  I  said 
in  my  first  article  concerning  Ph.D.  candidates.  But  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  for  as  many  as  four  of  these  courses  room  can  be  made  in  the  under¬ 
graduate  curriculum  also — if  there  is  a  will  do  to  so,  and  if  a  suitable  teacher 
is  on  the  campus. 

This  leaves  only  one  course.  Old  French,  which  I  do  not  put  into  any 
niche  in  the  undergraduate  program.  But  you  will  recall  that  I  also  said  that 
“this  course  is  most  easily  dispensed  with  in  the  training  of  teachers  of 
French  qua  teachers  .  .  .”  (p.  414).  The  fact  that  it  is  precisely  the  one  most 
frequently  made  a  prerequisite  for  the  Ph.D.  in  French  does  not  change 
my  view  of  it. 

So  you  see  that,  if  first  things  are  put  first  in  the  preparation  of  language 
teachers,  even  those  teachers  who  stop  at  the  bachelor’s  degree  can  avail 
themselves  of  good  training  in  Linguistics.  The  conditions  are,  one,  cutting 
out  the  nonsensical  and  marginal  from  the  teacher  training  program,  two, 
providing  suitable  instructors. 
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Great  numbers  of  grade  school  and  high  school  teachers  go  to  various 
summer  schools  each  year.  Sometimes  their  obtaining  a  raise  in  salary  is 
made  contingent  upon  this  continuation  of  their  studies,  sometimes  they 
come  because  they  want  to  learn,  and  sometimes  both  reasons  are  involved. 
If  they  belong  to  the  first  group,  chances  are  that  they  are  driven,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  into  periodic  binges  of  Education;  if  they  belong  to  the 
second  group,  they  are  free  to  choose  their  courses.  Now  the  latter  might 
try,  some  time.  Linguistics,  in  particular  such  courses  as  I  described.  Many 
language  teachers  prefer  to  enroll  in  courses  in  Literature.  If  they  were 
willing,  for  a  few  summers,  to  spht  at  least  their  program  so  as  to  take  one 
course  in  Literature  and  one  in  Linguistics,  they  could  stiU  improve  their 
competence  in  language  teaching  without  curtailing  their  hterary  inchna- 
tion — ^which  is,  needless  to  say,  an  entirely  praiseworthy  and  noble  one, 
regardless  of  whether  they  actually  teach  Literature  or  not. 

In  his  postscript  to  my  article  of  April,  Professor  Harris  also  said  that  it 
would  be  useful  if  I  were  to  state  how  Linguistics  “will  make  [the  teacher] 
a  more  effective  teacher  of  French.”  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  add  much  to 
what  I  have  already  said  more  than  once.  I  have  no  bag  of  tricks,  I  know  no 
special  ‘Hnguistic  method’  of  teaching  languages.  As  hnguists  we  are,  and 
should  be,  loath  to  imitate  the  Educationists  and  to  commit  their  cardinal 
sin  all  over  again,  that  is,  to  promise,  or  piously  hope,  or  brazenly  claim 
without  ever  being  deterred  by  the  most  dismal  results,  that  methods  and 
teaching  about  teaching  can  take  the  place  of  hard  knowledge  of  a  subject, 
of  the  cold  facts.  Please  do  not  ask  us  to  tell  you  HOW,  if  we  want  to  teach 
you  WHAT.  Are  you  not  surfeited,  are  you  not  gorged  with  HOW  already? 
Please  do  not  ask  us  to  dispense  single  items  of  useful  information  to  be 
swallowed,  like  aspirin  or  vitamin  tablets,  for  quick  cure  of  pain  and  de¬ 
ficiency.  Linguistics  is  a  body  of  knowledge  with  which  you  must  acquaint 
yourself  as  a  whole,  in  as  many  details  as  you  have  time  for,  but  always  as 
a  totality,  as  a  system  that  is  more  than  the  mere  sum  of  single  parts.  Do 
not  ask  us  for  a  teaching  prescription  fisting  a  few  linguistic  ingredients  as 
though  it  were  a  strudel  recipe. 

Of  course,  a  language  teacher  need  be  a  professional  research  linguist 
no  more  than  a  nurse  need  be  physician.  But  just  as  the  nurse  must  know 
enough  about  the  human  body  and  its  ailments  so  as  to  have  a  good  idea  not 
only  HOW  to  administer  a  certain  therapy  but  also  WHY  it  was  pre¬ 
scribed,  so  the  language  teacher  should  know,  linguists  think,  what  makes 
language  in  general,  and  in  our  case  French  in  particular,  tick.  This  wider 
and  more  intimate  knowledge  will  make  a  person,  if  he  knows  the  language 
he  is  supposed  to  teach,  a  better  teacher. 

Some  day  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  such  textbooks,  for  all  courses,  as 
reflect  the  total  knowledge  that  we  have  on  the  application  of  Linguistics  to 
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language  teaching.  These  books,  some  of  which  are  already  available  or  in 
the  process  of  composition,  will  have  to  be  used,  for  best  results,  by  an  in¬ 
structor  who  knows  WHY  they  are  constructed  as  they  are.  If  he  does  not 
know  this  WHY,  he  wül  not  know  HOW  to  use  them  most  effectively. 
Mere  directions  for  use,  such  as  come  with  floor  waxes  and  patent  medicines, 
a  mode  d’emploi,  will  be  absolutely  worthless. 

True,  teaching  is,  in  some  measure,  an  art  ;  and  some  can  teach  French,  or 
anything  else,  by  just  being,  in  a  sense,  artists.  (Of  course,  they  have  to 
know  the  subject.)  But  we  cannot  hope  for  a  great  many  such  artists  in  our 
classrooms.  Also,  we  sometimes  rashly  classify  as  art  and  innate  talent  what 
is  really  a  skill,  a  craftsmanship  which  may  be  acquired  through  instruction 
and  training  rather  than  by  inspiration. 

The  other  day  I  talked  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  is  an  excellent  cellist  of 
great  reputation,  and  who  also  teaches  the  cello.  He  had  discovered  that  the 
artistry  of  proper  handhng  of  the  bow — pressure,  direction,  angle,  etc. — 
can  actually  be  profitably  described  to  students  of  the  cello  in  terms  of 
acoustic  theory:  there  is  a  physical  cause  for  a  tone’s  sounding  in  a  certain 
way,  apart  from  the  characteristics  of  the  instrument,  depending  on  what 
the  player  does  with  the  bow.  Discussing  this  cause,  not  in  terms  of  art  and 
feeling  and  talent  and  inspiration,  but  in  terms  of  physics — power,  oscillo¬ 
gram  of  the  string,  relation  of  bow  movement  to  string  movement  and  of 
string  movement  to  perceptible  tone  quahty — turned  out  to  be  extremely 
helpful  for  students  who  wanted  to  learn  how  to  handle  the  bow  properly. 
Now  some  of  them  may  become  virtuosos,  the  majority  probably  will  not, 
although  they  may  become  good  celhsts.  But  all  of  them,  acquiring  an 
insight  into  the  operation  of  the  cello  in  rational,  intellectual,  discussable, 
controllable  terms,  have  found  a  short-cut  on  the  road  to  proficiency  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  native  gifts,  or  the  absence  thereof,  by  freeing  themselves 
of  the  time-consuming  and  vexing  and  discouraging  method  of  trial  and 
error,  by  knowing  W^HY  a  certain  bowing  produces  certain  tones,  by  being 
able  to  predict  rationally  what  bowing  will  produce  what  results,  by  re¬ 
ceiving  assurance  that  a  certain  adequacy  and  pleasingness  of  performance 
is  accessible  to  them  by  just  using  their  intelligence  even  though  they  may 
lack  talents  and  great  gifts.  Thus  the  boundary  where  skill  stops  and  art 
begins  is  happily  moved  upward.  Virtuosity  and  real  talent  come  thereby 

to  be  appreciated  not  less  but  more. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rational  knowledge  about  language,  in  both 
teacher  and  student,  should  not  have  similar  beneficent  results.  I  know  that 
it  does.  And  this  brings  me,  last  but  not  least,  once  more  to  my  view  that  a 
foreign  language  course  is,  within  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  education,  the 
place  where  pupils  not  only  learn  the  skill  of  employing  a  new  language  in 
speaking  or  writing  or  both,  but  where  they  also  should  receive  information 
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on  language  as  a  peculiarly  human  cultural  activity  and  possession.  On  this, 
only  teachers  adequately  trained  in  Linguistics  can  enlighten  them. 

In  short,  then,  the  reason  why  a  knowledge  of  Linguistics  makes  a  better 
teacher  of  languages  is  that,  apart  from  his  proficiency  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage,  a  person  so  instructed  knows  a  lot  more  about  his  subject  than  does 
one  not  so  prepared.  I  cannot  teach  right  here  this  kind  of  knowledge  any 
more  than  a  physicist  can  teach  you  in  a  brief  article  all  the  mathematics 
you  need  to  know  in  order  to  design  a  nuclear  reactor,  or  any  more  than  a 
professor  of  Literature  can  teach  you  in  ten  pages  all  you  need  to  know  to 
become  a  better  literary  critic.  Nor  can  I,  I  am  afraid,  satisfy  Professor 
Harris’  request  to  state  the  “irreducible  minimum  of  training  in  Lin¬ 
guistics”  any  more  than  anyone  can  tell  me  what  would  be  the  irreducible 
minimum  of  training  in  Literature  if  all  of  a  sudden  I  decided  to  teach 
Literature.  All  I  can  do,  or  anyone  can  do,  is  to  state  what  a  subject  con¬ 
tains,  what  it  has  to  offer  to  the  non-speciafist,  and  why  it  might  be  useful 
to  him  in  pursuing  his  own  work.  As  there  is  no  maximum,  so  there  is  no 
minimum.  Even  the  least  fittle  bit  helps.  But  how  many  least  httle  bits 
constitute  an  irreducible  minimum  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Moreover, 
minimum  knowledge  makes  a  minimum  teacher.  And  who  wants  him? 

I  shall  now  append  a  selected  bibliography  to  guide  those  who  want  to  do 
some  private  reading,  regardless  of  whether  they  will  or  will  not  take  courses 
in  Linguistics.  And  if  you  ask  me  whether  this  autodidactic  preparation  is 
adequate,  and,  if  it  is,  why  it  should  not  be  possible  to  dispense  altogether 
with  the  formal  courses  in  Linguistics  which  I  suggested  on  either  the 
graduate  or  undergraduate  level,  I  shall  merely  ask  you  a  question  in  re¬ 
turn — ^which  I  am  sure  every  teacher  is  able  to  answer  fully  and  persua¬ 
sively;  Why  take  any  courses  at  all?  Why  go  to  school? 
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\We  asked  Professor  Pulgram,  in  a  letter  and  in  a  note  to  his  article  entitled 
^^Linguistics  for  Language  Teachers,”  FR,  XXXI  {April  1958),  410-419,  to 
explain  in  a  second  article  “what  the  average  French  teacher  {who  can  not  con¬ 
ceivably  be  expected  to  take  five  courses  of  graduate  work  in  the  field  of  linguistics 
as  he  suggests)  should  know  about  the  field,  how  he  should  go  about  learning  it, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  how  it  will  make  him  a  more  effective  teacher  of 
French.”  As  we  had  suggested  in  vain  to  various  linguists  that  they  answer 
these  questions  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  are  particularly  grateful  to 
Professor  Pulgram  for  the  additional  clarification.  J.  H.] 


Feeling  and  a  Foreign  Language 

by  Blanche  A.  Price 

Jn  learning  a  foreign  language,  a  student  seems  to  con¬ 
nect  a  new  system  of  sounds,  forms  and  syntax  to  the  basic  psychological 
and  emotional  experiences  which  already  exist  within  him.  These  new 
elements  combine  and  communicate  to  the  outer  world  of  “the  others” 
those  observations  and  ideas  which  have  been  accumulating  in  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  center  of  experience  since  birth.  From  these  roots  of  experience 
gradually  rises  the  new  language,  in  much  the  same  way  as  did  once  the 
mother  tongue. 

Since  the  languages  both  rise  from  the  same  origin,  the  two  must  not  be 
considered  parallel  and  separate  systems.  They  must  be  thought  of  rather 
as  two  hmbs  of  a  great  tree  of  expression,  attached  to  the  roots  of  ex¬ 
perience  through  a  common  trunk.  Like  the  mother  tongue,  the  foreign 
language  must  suck  up  from  the  dark,  inner  world  the  very  sap  of  existence 
and  transform  it  into  the  smaller  branches,  twigs,  buds,  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit  of  verbal  expression. 

But  just  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  must  remain  apart  from  one  another  if 
they  are  to  grow  perfectly,  so  must  these  two  different  branches  of  verbal 
expression  be  independent  of  one  another  in  order  to  achieve  perfection  of 
growth.  Twigs,  even  small  branches,  may  occasionally  entwine  without 
damage  to  the  whole  structure,  but  contact,  too  close  or  too  long,  wiU  stunt 
and  deform  the  weaker  branch  which  is,  of  course,  the  foreign  language  one. 

Though  the  two  languages  must  be  kept  separated  by  the  student  of 
language,  he  must  nevertheless  make  certain  that  both  of  them  reach  down 
into  the  inner  world.  The  foreign  language  must  not  be  a  mere  graft  set  into 
the  native  branch. 

The  student,  avoiding  translation  of  experience  from  the  native  tongue 
to  the  foreign  tongue,  must  try  to  allow  each  language  to  retain  its  in¬ 
dividuality  and  to  encourage  it  to  express  the  experience  itself,  rather  than 
the  sentences  in  the  native  language  which  describe  the  experience. 

In  addition  to  learning  the  correct  form  of  a  foreign  language,  the  student 
must  also  learn  to  clothe  the  form  with  the  cultural  associations  and 
emotions  which  it  has  in  its  own  environment.  Moreover,  he  must  learn  to 
transfer  to  the  foreign  language  the  feelings,  associations,  and  emotions 
which  surround  the  concept  in  his  own  mind.  In  other  words,  he  must  make 
a  conscious  effort  to  learn  the  “feel”  of  the  phrase,  as  it  is  used  in  its  own 
culture,  as  well  as  to  transfer  to  it  material  from  his  own  center  of  ex- 
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perience.  To  the  meaning  of  a  phrase,  he  must  constantly  add  the  feeling  of 
the  meaning. 

This  process  is  complex  and  mysterious.  It  is  not  automatically  carried 
out  by  the  study  of  vocabulary,  grammar,  translation,  or  even  by  learning 
the  correct  patterns  of  the  language.  It  requires  special  attention  on  the 
part  of  student  and  teacher  to  transform  knowledge  into  the  feeling  of 
knowledge  in  a  foreign  language. 

Simple  concepts  vary  greatly  in  their  concrete  detail  from  one  language  to 
another;  their  divergence  is  even  greater  in  the  more  complex  realms  of 
feehng  and  symboHsm.  Bread  may  be  bread  in  any  language  if  one  con¬ 
siders  only  the  dictionary  definition.  However  there  is  no  equivalence  be¬ 
tween  the  American  loaf  of  bread  and  the  French  ‘pain.  These  two  articles  of 
food  have  neither  the  same  shape,  texture,  taste,  emotional  associations  nor 
cultural  connotations.  A  loaf  of  bread  sits  squarely  and  hygienically  in  wax 
paper  on  the  shelves  of  the  supermarket,  then  languishes  palely  in  the 
refrigerator  (“sodium  propionate  added  to  retard  spoilage”)-  Even  when  it  is 
toasted  to  give  it  character,  its  crusts  are  “for  the  birds.”  Only  when 
children  spread  it  with  peanut  butter  or  jelly  does  it  acquire  enough  vitality 
to  be  assured  of  a  place  in  memory. 

On  the  other  hand,  un  pain  français  is  enveloped  in  the  warm,  slender 
sheath  of  its  own  fragrance.  Carried  like  a  wand,  with  only  a  scrap  of  tissue 
paper  to  protect  its  golden  crust  symbolically  against  contamination,  it 
recalls  the  warm,  yeasty  odor  of  the  bakery,  breakfast  with  café  au  lait, 
the  family  admonition  of  “finis  ton  pain.”  Baked  to  the  size  of  a  large  family 
or  for  the  lonely  spinster,  its  short  existence  is  appreciated  to  the  last 
crumb,  for  even  the  crumbs  are  saved  for  the  saucy  sparrows.  As  a  symbol, 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  loaf  of  bread  substituted  for  un  pain  in  the 
moving  scene  of  the  French  film  Harvest  {Regain)  where  a  beautiful,  round 
pain,  made  from  the  first  crop  of  wheat  of  a  resurrected  farm  is  almost 
rehgiously  cut  and  solemnly  shared. 

If  a  loaf  of  bread  is  such  an  inadequate  translation  of  a  pain,  think  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is  to  express,  through  translations,  the  cultural 
heritage  of  such  obvious  words  as  la  famille,  or  such  abstruse  words  as 
esprit  and  moral!  For  behind  every  word  or  phrase  in  a  language,  lie  cen¬ 
turies  of  use  and  feelings  which,  little  by  little,  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  phrases. 

But  even  when  the  cultural  background  of  a  foreign  phrase  is  learned, 
there  stiU  remains  the  necessity  of  attaching  to  the  foreign  phrase  one’s 
own  residue  of  experience  and  feeling,  if  one  is  to  become  himself  in  the 
foreign  language  and  not  a  mere  automaton  repeating  correctly  and  coldly 
the  foreign  expressions. 

The  first  step  in  learning  to  feel  a  foreign  language  is  certainly  to  attach 
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clear,  precise  meanings  to  the  phrases  and  words.  Once  the  denotation  is 
clear,  the  phrase  may  then  be  surrounded  little  by  httle,  over  a  period  of 
time,  with  the  associations  and  concepts  which  accompanied  the  concept  in 
the  mother  tongue. 

In  teaching  the  meaning  of  such  a  word  as  le  chien,  one  of  the  best 
methods  might  be  to  introduce  a  dog  into  the  classroom.  However,  valuable 
time  would  be  lost  through  the  distraction,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  use 
the  same  method  for  haleine,  revenant  and  tout  à  fait.  A  picture  of  le  chien 
is  helpful,  but  might  prove  to  an  observant  dog-fancier  that  the  creature 
depicted  was  a  basset  hound!  An  oral  description  of  le  chien  allows  the 
student  to  hear  French,  but  it  would  be  wise  to  check  comprehension  lest 
le  chien  turn  into  a  wolf.  Often  there  is  no  great  advantage  in  using  an 
elaborate  device  to  teach  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  phrase  when  a  single 
word  dog,  said  in  a  half  second  has  the  advantage  of  clarity  and  speed. 

The  point  is,  however,  to  establish  meaning  clearly.  If  the  English  word 
Is  used,  it  must  disappear  immediately  as  soon  as  it  has  served  so  that  the 
foreign  word  will  be  joined  immediately  and  permanently  to  the  concept. 
Diagrammatically  the  process  can  be  stated  as  follows  : 


Step  one 
Step  two 
Step  three 


le  chien 
le  chien 
le  chien 


the  dog 

^  A 


(the  dog) 


After  meaning  has  been  established  by  any  method  which  suits  the 
situation,  and  the  foreign  language  has  been  tied,  not  to  the  English  word, 
but  to  the  concept,  certain  feelings  and  associations  from  the  student’s 
store  of  experience  seem  to  flow  around  the  meaning,  transferring  the  ex¬ 
perience  hitherto  expressed  only  in  the  native  tongue.  However,  a  kind  of 
selectivity  takes  place.  Taking  advantage  of  a  second  chance,  as  it  were,  the 
subconscious  may  reserve  the  fear  of  “a  big  black  thing  which  bit  me  when 
I  was  three,”  for  the  English  word  dog  and  refrain  from  transferring  the  fear 
to  le  chien.  Another  example  of  the  same  phenomenon  may  be  found  among 
travellers  whose  puritanical  upbringing  prevents  them  from  drinking  urine. 
It  is  something  more  subtle  than  distance  from  home  which  allows  them  to 
enjoy  le  vin. 

There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  primeval  innocence  to  the  foreign  language 
during  the  early  years  of  study  while  words  are  still  acquiring  a  basic 
meaning,  the  aura  of  foreign  culture.  Before  personal  associations  and 
feelings  have  become  completely  attached  to  them,  they  are  not  yet  laden 
down  with  any  serious,  personal  meaning,  nor  with  “les  fleurs  du  mal.” 
This  perhaps  explains  why  a  beginning  student  who  says  “au  revoir”  will 
immediately  say  “goodbye”  as  if  the  foreign  phrase  had  no  force. 
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Another  observation  on  the  acquisition  of  feeling  in  the  foreign  language 
pertains  to  the  experience  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  life  of  the  student 
has  happened  in  a  foreign  language.  These  become  meaningful  in  the 
foreign  language  and  must  be  transferred  to  one’s  native  tongue.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  an  Alpine  climber  who  encounters  a  sunny  clump  of  primevères 
on  a  spring  day  high  up  the  mountain,  will  not  automatically  transfer  his 
experience  to  the  domesticated  English  garden  primrose  which  he  discovers 
only  after  having  learned  the  word  in  French.  In  other  words,  concepts  and 
experiences  seem  to  be  most  vivid  in  the  language  in  which  they  are  ac¬ 
quired:  paradoxically,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  they  become  native  to  the 
foreign  language  and  foreign  to  the  native  tongue. 

There  are  innumerable  methods  of  arousing  feeling  and  attaching  it  to 
meaning,  each  dependent  upon  the  situation  and  the  personalities  involved  : 
explication  de  texte,  perhaps  the  most  intellectual  method,  in  which  certain 
passages  are  explored  thoroughly  in  the  light  of  their  author,  their  compo¬ 
sition,  their  overtones.  More  physical  is  the  visualization  of  certain  passages, 
whose  meaning  is  already  clear:  a  method  in  which  the  student  tries  to  see 
in  imagination  descriptions,  actions,  even  attributes.  One  can  study 
vocabulary  in  the  foreign  language.  Unking  words  to  be  savored  and  felt; 
motion  pictures,  photographs,  recordings  all  help  to  touch  feeUng  and  to 
tie  it  to  meaning.  Even  the  honest  reaction  of  the  teacher  and  classmates 
to  phrases,  or  the  dramatization  of  actions  and  emotions  can  be  of  help. 

However  there  must  be  complete  confidence  on  the  part  of  students  and 
teacher,  for  feelings  are  fragile  things  than  can  be  jolted  by  haste  or  mock¬ 
ery.  The  whole  thing  must  be  done  with  imagination,  spontaneity,  and  a 
light,  quick  touch,  so  that  feeUng  will  not  be  weighed  down  and  crushed  by 
ponderous  insistence.  Adding  feeUng  to  meaning  can  neither  be  done 
speedily  nor  aU  at  once;  it  can  not  be  achieved  by  translation;  but  rather  it 
is  aroused  by  emphasis  upon  understanding  and  trying  to  feel  worthwhile 
material,  with  time  given  for  imagination  and  absorption.  When  the 
language  is  felt,  it  becomes  a  serious  instrument  for  the  expression  of  inner 
concepts,  and  no  student  wiU  be  under  the  necessity  of  saying  “Au  revoir — 
goodbye”  to  express  the  taking  of  leave. 

Miss  Porter’s  School 

Farmington,  Conn. 


Planning  the  High  School 
Language  Laboratory 

by  Daymond  Turner 

s 

L^yTANDTNG  MIDWAY  between  the  burgeoning  programs  of  foreign 
language  study  in  the  elementary  school  and  constantly  improving  college 
and  university  foreign  language  instruction,  the  high  school  teacher  is  a 
vital  link  in  the  current  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  American  citizens 
who  are  “hnguisticaUy  prepared  for  another  world  war”  or  “an  ei^en  more 
contracted  world  in  peace. More  and  more  he  is  coming  to  reahze  that 
“mechanical  aids,  properly  employed,  can  multiply  the  teacher’s  presence 
with  individual  students  hundreds  of  times  over,  and  so  make  possible  an 
amount  of  aural-oral  teaching  and  drill  hitherto  impossible  even  in  very 
small  classes.”^  In  the  electronic  laboratory  may  lie  a  partial  solution  to  the 
problems  of  large  classes,  the  responsibility  for  teaching  other  subjects,  the 
heavy  load  of  study -hall  and  extra-curricular  activity  which  handicap  so 
many  high  school  language  programs.  What,  then,  are  some  of  the  consider¬ 
ations  involved  in  planning  a  high  school  language  laboratory?  These  bas¬ 
ically  involve  the  teacher,  the  administrator,  space  requirement,  character¬ 
istics  and  amount  of  equipment. 

Most  language  laboratories,  regardless  of  educational  level,  originate 
in  the  reconunendations  of  a  single  teacher.  Before  initiating  a  request  for 
a  laboratory,  the  individual  should  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  just 
what  a  language  laboratory  is,  what  it  can  and  cannot  do,  and  how  it 
would  fit  into  his  particular  situation.  This  familiarization  should  include, 
where  possible,  visits  to  established  laboratories,  perusal  of  current  litera- 

*  William  R.  Parker.  The  National  Interest  and  Foreign  Languages  .  .  .  Preliminary 
Edition.  U.  S.  Government  Printing  OflSce,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1954,  p.  xii. 

’  Frederick  D.  Eddy,  et  al.  “The  Secondary  School  Language  Laboratory:  Some 
Observations  on  Present  Practice  and  Long  Range  Possibilities”  in  Reports  of  the 
Working  Committees  1956  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  (Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.),  1956,  p.  3. 

Some  idea  of  the  impact  of  laboratory  experience  on  college  students  of  foreign 
languages  may  be  gained  from:  Theodore  Mueller  and  George  Borglum,  “Language 
Laboratory  and  Target  Language,”  The  French  Review,  No.  4,  Pp.  322-331,  February 
1956,  and  “Addendum  to  ‘Language  Laboratory  and  Target  Languages,’  ”  ibid., 
XXX,  No.  1,  pp.  58-59,  October  1956. 
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ture  in  the  field,®  consultation  with  lab  directors  and  representatives  of 
equipment  manufacturers. 

In  general,  there  are  two  concepts  of  laboratory  operation:  “the  study- 
haU”  or  “hbrary”  concept  in  which  the  student  uses  the  laboratory  for 
lesson  preparation  either  on  an  optional  basis  or  during  required  attendance 
at  certain  specified  hours;  an  “integral  part  of  the  class  work,”  in  which  a 
class  attends  the  lab  as  a  unit  accompanied  by  its  regular  instructor,  and 
in  which  the  electronic  devices  serve  for  testing  and  extensive  drill  as  well 
as  for  teaching.  The  second  of  these  would  appear  best  suited  for  the  aver¬ 
age  high  school  situation.  Some  authorites  state  categorically  that  no  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  introduced  in  the  laboratory  without  previously  being 
discussed  in  class,  others  are  equally  emphatic  in  stressing  that  no  material 
should  be  brought  into  the  classroom  which  has  not  been  previously  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  laboratory.  In  any  event,  and  under  both  concepts,  the  con¬ 
sensus  is  that  one  hour  a  week  per  student  is  an  absolute  minimum  below 
which  the  effectiveness  of  the  laboratory  is  lost.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  from  three  to  five  half-hour  periods  a  week  is  a  desideratum.  A 
decision  as  to  how  the  laboratory  is  to  be  employed  is  prerequisite  to  intelli¬ 
gent  planning  for  its  installation. 

*  The  novice  at  laboratory  planning  will  find  useful  the  following  : 

Douglas  L.  Heath,  A  Language  Laboratory  Handbook  and  Directory  for  1956.  .  .  , 
Language  Training  Aids,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  1956. 

Ruth  Hirsch,  Audio  Visual  Aids  in  Language  Teaching.  Monograph  Series  No.  5, 
Institute  of  Languages  and  Linguistics,  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  1954. 

P.  E.  King,  Study  on  Modern  Language  Laboratories,  Magnetic  Recording  Indus¬ 
tries,  N.  Y.  (1955). 

Fernand  L.  Marty,  Methods  and  Equipment  for  the  Language  Laboratory.  Audio- 
Visual  Publications,  Middlebury,  Vt.,  1956. 

MLA  FL  Bulletin  No.  39,  The  Language  Laboratory,  Report  No.  1.  MLA  FL  Pro¬ 
gram,  N.  Y.  6,  N.  Y.  September  1955. 

Marjorie  C.  Johnston  and  Catherine  C.  Seerly.  Survey  of  Foreign  Language  Labora¬ 
tories  in  Secondary  Schools  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Education:  1957.  Circular  No. 
524,  Office  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.,  April  1958. 

Current  journals  of  the  several  AAT’s  will,  of  course,  provide  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  application  of  laboratory  techniques  to  specific  languages.  In  addition  the 
following  general  publications  are  valuable; 

“Audio  Visual  Aids,”  a  department  in  The  Modern  Language  Journal  conducted 
by  José  Sânchez,  the  annual  bibliographies  of  modern  language  methodology  which 
appear  in  the  same  periodical,  and  the  NIB  News,  which  is  a  regular  feature  of  the 
French  Review. 

Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,  Reports  of  the  Working 
Committees,  from  1955  on.  Especially  pertinent  are  “Reports  of  the  Committee  on 
Teaching  Aids  and  Techniques.” 
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The  laboratory  is  not  an  easier  or  a  cheaper  way  to  teach  a  foreign 
language.  The  experience  of  well-established  university  laboratories  indi¬ 
cates  the  contrary.  It  is  a  much  more  effective  way  than  the  traditional 
methods.  But  the  teacher  who  hopes  to  initiate  such  an  installation  should 
be  warned  in  advance  that  he  will  need  at  least  twice  as  much  time  for 
preparation,  and  will,  in  addition,  be  faced  with  mechanical  and  other 
problems,  which  were  unknown  when  chalk  and  eraser  were  his  only  teach¬ 
ing  aids.  He  will  find  that  foreign  language  teachers  lag  behind  those  of 
other  fields  in  preparation  of  audio-visual  materials  which,  when  they  are 
available,  are  either  old  or,  with  some  exceptions,  not  especially  adapted  to 
laboratory  employment.  He  will  also  find  that  individual  teachers  in  many 
sections  of  our  country  are  developing  their  own  solution  to  this  problem.^ 

The  high  school  administrator  is  not  the  only  person  to  be  consulted  if 
the  projected  laboratory  is  to  be  a  success.  Colleagues  in  the  same  field  can 
often  make  valuable  suggestions  and  contribute  to  the  completeness  of 
planning.  Teachers  of  speech  and  music  may  support  a  request  for  equip¬ 
ment  which  can  serve  their  own  instructional  needs.  The  physics  or  science 
teacher  can  supply  technical  advice;  and  I  know  of  at  least  one  high  school 
science  teacher  who  became  so  interested  that  he  himself  built  and  installed 
the  miniTmiTn  language  laboratory  his  friend  in  foreign  languages  desired. 

Finally,  the  teacher  should  have  clearly  established  in  his  own  mind  not 
only  what  he  wishes  to  achieve  and  how  he  wishes  to  achieve  it,  but  he 
should  formulate  in  writing  a  concrete  statement  of  what  is  needed  and 
how  much  it  wül  cost.  A  request  presented  in  this  form  has  a  better  chance 
of  favorable  reception  than  one  couched  in  generalities. 

My  own  experience  with  administrators  at  both  high  school  and  college 
level  indicates  that  the  school  administrator  is  often  as  quick  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  inherent  in  electronic  teaching  as  the  professional  language 
teacher.  And,  conditioned  to  equipment  requests  from  the  sciences,  art, 
music  and  physical  education,  he  is  less  likely  to  be  appalled  by  the  size  of 
the  relatively  modest  investment  needed  to  install  and  maintain  an  effective 
language  laboratory. 

The  administrator,  however,  should  be  sympathetically  aware  of  the 
demands,  in  time  and  effort,  of  successful  laboratory  operation.  And  if  he 
really  wants  his  money’s  worth,  he  will  see  to  it  that  the  teacher  primarily 
responsible  for  his  language  laboratory  is  freed,  either  from  a  part  of  the 
teaching  load,  or  from  study-hall  and  playground  supervision,  or  some  of 
the  other  numerous  “chores”  which  can  interfere  with  the  proper  use  of 
this  new  medium  of  instruction. 

Unless  the  laboratory  is  to  be  part  of  a  new  building,  the  question  of 

*  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  problem  and  a  possible  solution  see:  Francis 
W.  Gravit,  “Some  Techniques  in  Laboratory  Teaching.”  The  French  Review,  XXX, 
No.  2,  Pp.  149-154.  December  1956. 
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location  and  adequate  space  is  critical.  Recording  booths  require  consider¬ 
ably  more  floor  space  than  do  tablet  armchairs,  and  if  projection  equip¬ 
ment  is  used,  a  space  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  (or  more),  depending  on 
the  width  of  the  room,  will  be  required  between  the  front  row  of  booths 
and  the  screen.  In  general,  the  high  school  teachers  of  my  acquaintance 
seem  to  feet  that  the  laboratory  should  be  just  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  an  optimum  size  class.  For  reasons  that  wül  be  explained  below,  it 
should  probably  be  about  ten  per  cent  larger.  The  “optimum  size”  will 
vary  from  school  to  school,  but  on  the  basis  of  architects’  drawings  I  have 
examined,  it  would  appear  that  a  satisfactory  laboratory  will  require  about 
twice  as  much  floor  space  as  a  conventional  classroom  for  the  same  number 
of  students. 

I  have  seen  student  booths  ranging  in  width  from  thirty  to  forty-two 
inches,  from  eighteen  to  forty-eight  in  depth.  In  some  the  student  has  no 
privacy,  in  some  he  appears  to  be  working  in  the  bottom  of  a  well.  A  booth 
thirty-six  by  thirty-six  with  eighteen  inch  shelf  and  two  feet  of  aisle  space 
behind,  forty-eight  inches  high,  would  appear  to  be  a  satisfactory  compro¬ 
mise,  requiring  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  student  for  planning 
purposes.  These  booths  should  have  either  drop  or  glass  fronts.  The  latter 
have  acoustical  disadvantages  and  the  hazard  of  breakage,  but  they  offer 
the  decided  advantage  of  permitting  the  teacher  to  observe  all  pupils  from 
the  front  of  the  room  while  still  affording  a  measure  of  privacy. 

Often  overlooked  in  consideration  of  space  requirements  is  the  need  for 
a  small,  sound-proof  room  for  making  master  recording  recordings.  Where 
located  off  the  back  of  the  laboratory,  such  a  room  can  also  serve  for  parts 
and  equipment  storage,  and,  with  an  opening  of  proper  size  and  height, 
double  as  a  projection  booth.  The  laboratory  should  adjoin  the  conventional 
language  classrooms,  or,  where  space  is  at  a  premium,  it  might  be  equipped 
with  chalk  and  boards  to  serve  as  both  laboratory  and  classroom.  I  have 
seen  installations  where  booths  are  arranged  around  the  perimeter  of  a 
traditional  classroom.  Such  an  arrangement  limits  access  to  the  chalk  boards 
and  use  of  projected  visual  aids.  It  also  limits  the  number  of  students 
recording  at  any  one  time. 

Electronic  equipment  is  the  item  that  looms  largest  in  the  budget,  and 
here  the  danger  lies  in  “over-engineering.”  Since  the  high  school  lab  will 
seldom  be  used  for  more  than  one  language  at  a  time  or  one  class  at  a  time, 
the  elaborate  and  highly  flexible  master  control  systems  found  m  many 
college  labs  are  unnecessary.  However,  each  student  position  should  have 
the  following  minimum  of  equipment:  provision  for  listemng  to  a  master 
recording,  headset,  microphones,  student  recorder  and  play-back.  Provision 
for  the  master-lesson  may  be  made  through  use  of  dual-track  tape  recorders, 
a  separate  tape  drive  for  each  booth,  an  individual  phonograph  or  magnetic 
disk  player.  All  of  these  have  the  disadvantages,  from  standpoint  of  opera- 
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tional  control,  of  requiring  a  large  number  of  master  recordings  and  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  master  in  each  booth  with  every  change  of  class 
or  lesson.  A  more  economical  solution  is  to  have  aU  booths  connected  with 
a  central  control  position  from  which  the  teacher  can  easily  “broadcast” 
the  master  lesson.  At  least  one  spare  amplifier  should  be  included  in  the 
master-control,  but  whether  this  should  feed  into  a  second  line  or  “channel” 
to  student  booths  is  a  matter  of  individual  choice.  The  master  control  can 
be  either  at  front  or  rear  but  should  be  located  so  that  from  it  the  teacher 
can  observe  the  entire  room. 

Magnetic  tape  appears  to  be  the  ideal  medium  for  master  recording  and  a 
sturdy  tape-drive  mechanism  which  cannot  accidentally  erase  prepared 
material  is  an  essential  element  of  the  central  control.  Phonograph  records 
may  be  dubbed  onto  tape,  which  is  less  subject  to  breakage  and  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  tone  quality  than  the  acetate  or  vinyl  disc,  and  can  be  stored  in 
smaller  space.  Radio  programs  in  the  foreign  language  may  likewise  be 
transcribed  on  tape,  made  available  at  the  time  wanted  and  as  often  as 
wanted.  If  the  line  inputs  will  accommodate  only  tape,  the  instructor  is 
forced  to  record  his  own  version  of  the  lesson  in  advance  and  has  greater 
opportunity  to  edit  it. 

Two-way  communication  between  each  booth  and  the  central  control  to 
permit  monitoring  and  spot  corrections  of  individual  work  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  But  it  is  not  as  essential  as  the  features  previously  discussed. 

Although  the  amount  and  quality  of  commercially  available  audio-visual 
materials  for  foreign  language  teaching  is  continually  increasing,  it  is 
essential  that  the  teacher  have  at  least  one  good  quahty  tape  recorder  he 
can  use  in  preparation  of  his  own  lesson  material. 

The  matter  of  frequency  response  is  one  of  the  commonly  raised  questions 
in  regard  to  the  electronics  recorders.  The  range  possible  is  contingent  not 
only  on  cost  and  characteristics  of  the  several  components  of  the  recording 
and  play-back  mechanism  but  on  the  speed  of  recording,  which  among 
tape  recorders  now  on  the  market  may  vary  from  to  15"  per  second. 
Unless  the  school  has  a  very  liberal  tape  budget,  this  latter,  and  even  the 
73^^"  per  second  recording  speeds  are  uneconomic.  For  voice  work  in  most 
of  the  Western  European  languages  3%"  per  second  is  satisfactory  for 
student  recording.  There  are  a  number  of  tape  recorders  on  the  market 
which  will  yield  up  to  40-8000  cycles  (±3db)  at  that  speed.  A  range  of 
50-10,000  cycles  is  recommended  for  the  master  tape.  A  disadvantage  of 
the  magnetic  disc  recorder,  which  otherwise  is  well-adapted  for  student  use, 
is  a  frequency  response  of  only  100-5,000  cps  in  most  of  the  models  cur¬ 
rently  available.®  In  all  fairness  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  many  teachers 

^  Electronic  characteristics  of  a  large  number  of  commercially  available  recording 
machines  are  described  in  Audio  Record,  XIIIj.No.  3.  October,  1957. 
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feel  this  disadvantage  is  more  than  off-set  by  the  disc  recorder’s  simplicity 
and  ease  of  operation. 

The  average  high  school  will  already  have  on  hand  sufficient  projection 
equipment  to  permit  the  use  of  shde,  strip  films,  and  talking  movies  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  aural-oral  work  of  the  laboratory.  Teachers  of  French  are 
particularly  fortunate  in  the  visual  materials  available  through  their  own 
AATF  Bureau  and  the  Cultural  Services  of  the  French  Embassy. 

Any  mechanical  equipment  requires  periodic  and  sometimes  unscheduled 
maintenance,  as  the  automobile  owners  among  you  are  aware.  For  the  high 
school  laboratory  this  may  be  provided  by  a  school  electrician,  the  physics 
teacher,  or  it  may  be  supplied  on  contract  from  a  local  radio  and  TV  repair 
shop.  In  any  event,  the  laboratory  should  provide  enough  alternate  posi¬ 
tions  to  allow  for  uninterrupted  instruction  of  the  entire  class,  pending 
minor  repairs  or  adjustments.  The  experiences  derived  from  seven  years 
operation  of  the  Purdue  University  laboratories  would  suggest  that  a  ten 
per  cent  overage  wiU  take  care  of  most  contingencies  of  this  sort.® 

The  laboratory  planner  should  personally  examine  and  test  a  considerable 
variety  of  equipment.  And  in  accepting  the  recommendation  of  others  he 
should  be  sure  that  these  are  based  on  experience,  not  supposition.  (For 
example,  in  their  discussion  of  headsets  on  page  7  of  F.  L.  Bulletin  No.  39, 
September  1955,  the  MLA  Conferees  dismiss  as  “unsanitary”  “insertable 
earphones,”  which,  because  they  carry  removable  plastic  tips  which  can 
easily  be  sterilized  or  replaced  by  a  student’s  own  tips,  available  at  a  very 
nominal  charge,  are  in  fact  the  most  sanitary  t3q)e  of  headset  on  the  market. 
They  are  also  among  the  most  comfortable.  Their  disadvantages  lie  in  high 
cost  and  susceptabüity  to  breakage,  not  in  auricular  infection.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  they  are  “unsanitary”  merely  suggests  that  not  one  of  the  twenty 
conferees  was  personally  familiar  with  this  type  of  headset.) 

This  caveat  would  include  those  lab  directors  who  seek  to  justify  their 
own  choice  of  machine  by  knocking  any  other  brand  or  type,  whether  they 
have  actually  tested  it  or  not.  Manufacturers  are  continuing  to  make  im¬ 
provements  in  equipment  and  final  decision  must  rest  with  the  teacher  who 
is  to  use  it  in  a  given  situation. 

The  language  laboratory,  rightly  used,  can  produce  a  tremendous  gain 
in  aural-oral  competence  and  in  the  traditional  objectives  of  reading,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  grammatical  usage  as  well.  It  is  time  the  high  school  language 
laboratory  moved  out  of  the  basement  or  coat  closet  to  assume  its  proper 
place  in  the  over-all  program  of  instruction. 

University  op  Delaware 

«  Elton  Hocking,  “The  Language  Laboratory,”  College  and  University  Business, 
XXII,  No.  6,  pp.  22-25.  June,  1957. 


Beacons  on  a  French  Student's  Voyage 

hy  Kichard  M.  Chadbourne 

T 

JLt  is  BAUDELAIRE  who  will  be  my  point  of  departure.  Will  he  for¬ 
give  me  if  I  dare  to  apply  the  exalted  terms  of  his  poetry  to  our  less  exalted 
world  of  the  classroom?  Have  we  as  teachers  not  experienced  in  some  slight 
degree  what  he  meant  by  idéal  and  élévation}  Have  we  not  also  felt  a  kind 
of  spleen  resulting  from  our  inability  to  rise  to  high  thoughts,  or,  once  risen, 
to  lift  up  after  us  the  heavy  weight  of  our  students?  With  ennui  we  are 
certainly  famUiar;  we  have  seen  our  classrooms  enveloped  by  brumes  et 
pluies  and  strewn  with  épaves,  we  have  wondered  from  what  awful  vie 
antérieure  our  students  come  to  us,  we  have  feared  l’irréparable  and  l’ir¬ 
rémédiable  and  hoped  for  an  occasional  rêve  d’un  curieux  on  the  part  of  our 
pupils,  some  sign  of  révolte,  some  desire  (this  may  be  too  much  even  to 
hope  for)  to  “plonger  au  fond  du  gouffre  ...  Au  fond  de  l’Inconnu  pour 
trouver  du  nouveau 

May  Baudelaire  forgive  me  also  if  I  daim  a  certain  afi&nity  between  the 
voyage  of  which  he  is  the  master  poet,  the  great  voyage  spirituel  or  méta¬ 
physique,  and  the  voyage  of  education  on  wEich  we  have  all  embarked.  In 
one  of  his  noblest  poems,  “Les  Phares,”  Baudelaire  has  uttered  a  sustained 
cry  of  veneration  for  the  great  painters  who  have  embraced  human  suffer¬ 
ing  in  order  to  transmute  it  into  works  of  art.  “Beacons,”  phares,  he  calls 
these  interpreters  of  suffering,  and  in  the  ardent  sanglot  of  their  paintings  he 
finds  the  best  proof  we  can  offer  to  God  of  our  human  dignity.  I  am  not 
trying  to  suggest  that  the  malédictions,  blasphèmes,  plaintes,  extases,  cris, 
pleurs,  or  Te  Deum  that  Baudelaire  mentions  in  his  poem  are  common 
occurrences  in  the  classroom — except  perhaps  for  plaintes.  Even  the  most 
advanced  progressive  classroom  is  probably  not  quite  so  stormy.  What  I 
am  trying  to  suggest  seriously  is  that,  toutes  proportions  gardées  (as  the 
French  say  when  introducing  a  prudent  exaggeration),  on  a  much  less 
sublime  plane,  similar  “beacons”  light  up  the  way  of  the  student  on  his 
educational  voyage,  if  he  is  lucky.  Taken  out  of  context,  cannot  the  next 
to  the  last  stanza  of  “Les  Phares”  in  fact  be  used  appropriately  as  an  image 
of  the  whole  adventure  of  education  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  from 
Socrates  down  to  the  present  day? 

C’est  un  cri  répété  par  mille  sentinelles. 

Un  ordre  renvoyé  par  mille  porte-voix; 

C’est  un  phare  allumé  sur  mille  citadelles. 

Un  appel  de  chasseurs  perdus  dans  les  grands  bois! 
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Our  lighthouses  are  the  great  teachers  whom  we  have  known  and  whom 
we  aspire  to  be  like.  They  are  also  intellectual  turning-points  often  associ¬ 
ated  with  such  teachers,  illuminating  experiences  that  give  fuller  dimensions 
to  our  lives  and  prevent  their  becoming  mechanical  routine.  “Moments  of 
vision”  Thomas  Hardy  called  such  experiences,  and  I  suppose  that  they  are 
in  some  way  related  to  Proust’s  moments  'privilégiés.  It  is  not  impossible  for 
such  revelations  to  occur  in  the  classroom.  They  may  even  occur  in  a 
foreign  language  classroom. 

Let  us  imagine  a  voyager,  a  student  of  French  in  America;  let  us  follow 
him  from  high  school  to  graduate  seminar,  seeking  out  a  few  such  beacons 
along  the  way  of  his  spiritual  odyssey.  For  this  Pilgrim’s  Progress  in  French 
studies  I  am  about  to  relate,  I  have  drawn  on  a  number  of  my  own  memories 
as  a  student.  I  should  like  thereby  to  suggest  merely  several  kinds  of  light- 
bearers  (there  are  certainly  many  others)  that  it  would  be  good  to  see  shin¬ 
ing  more  numerously  along  our  students’  way  today,  preventing  them  from 
being  swallowed  up  in  a  sea  of  mediocrity. 

High  school  should  be  the  skirting  of  the  shore,  the  exploration  of  coastal 
countries,  the  trying  of  the  apprentice  seaman’s  hand  in  water  that  is  not 
too  deep,  though  it  ought  probably  to  be  much  deeper.  Here  an  especially 
important  experience  may  occur  :  the  awakening  of  the  student  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  will  make  his  own.  A  teacher’s  competence  in  speaking  the  foreign 
language  may  play  a  decisive  role  in  this  birth  of  a  conscious  goal.  My  own 
interest  in  French  was  first  aroused  by  a  woman  high-school  teacher  of 
Irish  descent  who  spoke  it  with  a  purity  and  fluency  which  at  first  charmed 
and  then  challenged  me.  A  humble  but  valuable  lesson,  her  example.  “Où 
est  le  bureau  de  poste”  spoken  correctly  may  one  day  help  us  to  locate  that 
institution,  but  it  may  also  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  ascent  to  the  reading 
of  Pascal  and  Flaubert.  It  is  a  kind  of  added  fellowship  with  these  and  other 
authors  to  speak  as  well  as  read  their  language,  for  they  were  not  disem¬ 
bodied  spirits  but  fleshly  Frenchmen  who  asked  practical  questions  and 
made  trivial  remarks  similar  to  those  we  should  like  to  master.  The  stimulus 
to  reading,  however,  should  remain  our  primary  goal.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  certain  French  authors,  preferably  those  with  narrative  appeal  as  well 
as  ideas  (Rabelais,  Molière,  La  Fontaine,  Balzac,  Hugo,  Maupassant, 
Camus),  be  offered  to  teen-age  Americans  as  part  of  their  introduction  to 
serious  reading?  A  first  contact  with  French  literature  would  probably 
contribute  much  to  their  growth  to  maturity.  Why  not  even  Rimbaud, 
celebrant  of  the  eternal  mysteries  of  adolescence,  or  V oltaire,  common  sense 
ripened  into  genius?  And  while  we  are  thinking  of  challenging  restless  teen¬ 
agers  with  more  meaty  academic  subjects,  we  might  also  try  to  relate  their 
French  more  meaningfully  to  other  topics  in  which  they  may  be  presumed 
to  be  more  readily  interested.  What  the  Founding  Fathers  found  in  Monte¬ 
squieu  and  Rousseau;  how  Auguste  Comte  created  sociologie,  Tocqueville  s 
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report  on  America;  French  contributions  to  science,  to  classical  and  popular 
music,  to  the  library  of  great  films — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  themes  that 
might  form  part  of  what  I  conceive  high  school  essentially  to  be:  the  initi¬ 
ation  into  serious  matters. 

In  our  efforts  to  return  to  sanity  throughout  our  educational  system,  we 
might  bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  one  of  France’s  greatest  teachers,  Alain, 
who  was  content  to  spend  most  of  his  life  with  the  very  young; 

II  n’y  a  point  d'expérience  qui  élève  mieux  un  homme  que  la  découverte  d'un 
plaisir  supérieur,  qu'il  aurait  toujours  ignoré  s'il  n'avait  point  pris  d'abord  un 
peu  de  peine  . . .  L'enfant  vous  sera  reconnaissant  de  l'cœoir  forcé;  il  vous 
méprisera  de  l'avoir  flatté  .  .  , 

As  our  student-voyagers  approach  college,  the  mists  begin  to  thicken,  the 
seas  to  swell,  the  rudder  to  tremble,  if  not  to  disappear  altogether.  This,  at 
least,  is  a  common  fate  of  young  mariners  trying  to  find  their  way  through 
colleges  which  are  expected  to  give  the  American  people,  among  other 
things,  “religious  training,  better  fertilizers,  extension  courses  in  music 
appreciation,  fresh  ideas  on  city  planning,  classes  in  square  dancing,  an 
understanding  of  medieval  literature,  and  basic  research”  (I  quote  from  a 
recent  Report  to  Alumni  on  American  Higher  Education) ITYiesiQ  vast  horizon¬ 
less  seas,  with  the  tohu-bohus  of  their  péninsules  démarrées,  can  indeed 
become  rouleurs  éternels  de  victimes.  Such  disorder  is  irrational.  Ideally, 
college  should  be  the  time  of  breadth,  with  increasing  depth  in  the  last 
years.  It  should  give  our  navigator  a  taste  of  the  high  seas,  enough  to  make 
him  want  to  go  on  alone  when  his  formally  guided  voyage  is  over.  It  should 
teach  principles  by  which  to  live,  or  at  least  the  methods  and  disciplines  by 
which  such  principles  can  be  found.  In  reality,  college  has  become  synony¬ 
mous  with  “scraps  of  information  never  interconnected  or  utilized,”  except 
in  the  narrowest  utilitarian  sense,  as  Alfred  North  Whitehead  pointed  out 
in  The  Aims  of  Education.  The  greatest  teacher,  I  should  think,  is  he  who 
can  show  the  student  how  ideas  are  related  to  one  another  and  in  turn  how 
they  are  related  to  his  own  existence. 

I  remember  with  gratitude,  when  I  too  was  shuffling  bewilderedly  from 
course  to  course  in  the  cafeteria  of  learning,  how  a  few  college  French  pro¬ 
fessors  (I  will  not  deny  that  there  were  similar  teachers  in  other  fields)  cast 
this  rare  light  of  meaningfulness  over  my  routine  classroom  chores,  quick¬ 
ening  them  with  the  spirit  of  life.  One  such  enlightener  gave  a  witty  survey 
of  French  literature,  for  the  most  part  in  fluent  French,  providing  a  solid 
link  with  the  Irish-American  schoolmistress  of  a  few  years  before.  He 
brought  manuals  and  anthologies  to  life  in  the  only  way  that  heroic  task 
can  be  performed,  by  speaking  of  the  authors  as  though  he  had  known 
them  personally  and  found  them  vastly  amusing.  Nor  did  his  spirited  read- 
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ing  of  unexpurgated  passages  of  Candide  detract  from  his  charm.  Another 
such  “beacon”  illustrated  what  I  meant  a  moment  ago  by  vivifying  contact 
with  great  disciplines  and  principles,  as  distinct  from  scraps  of  information 
collected  from  dead  syllabi.  He  prepared  the  way  for  a  presumptuous 
sophomore  to  learn  from  Pascal  the  sense  of  how  everlastingly  finite  even 
the  wisest  of  hmnan  visions  must  remain;  from  Voltaire  how  liberating  a 
force  irreverent  wit  can  be;  from  Balzac  and  Flaubert  how  important  are 
carefully  observed  and  precisely  described  details  of  what  we  foolishly  call 
“everyday  life”;  from  Proust  how  fascinating  the  discovery  of  hidden  layers 
of  the  subconscious. 

Nowadays,  more  than  ever,  our  students  need  such  lessons.  Professor 
Douglas  Bush  of  Harvard,  in  a  striking  speech  on  “The  Humanities”  given 
in  1954,  explained  the  acuteness  and  urgency  of  this  need: 

One  'plain  fact  nowadays  is  that  the  study  of  literature,  which  in  itself  is  com¬ 
prehensive  and  complex,  has  had  to  take  over  the  responsibilities  that  used  to  he 
discharged  by  philosophy  and  divinity.  Most  young  people  now  get  their  only  or 
their  chief  understanding  of  man’s  moral  and  religious  quest  through  litera¬ 
ture  . . .  For  the  more  intelligent  and  sensitive  young  people  of  today,  and  there 
are  very  many  of  that  kind,  are  a  serious  and  conservative  lot.  They  not  only 
live  in  our  unlovely  world,  they  have  no  personal  experience  of  any  other.  They 
are  aware  of  hollowness  and  confusion  all  around  them,  and,  what  is  still  more 
real,  of  hollowness  and  confusion  in  themselves.  They  feel  adrift  in  a  cockboat 
on  an  uncharted  sea,  and  they  want  a  sense  of  direction,  of  order  and  integra¬ 
tion,  and  in  literature  they  find,  as  countless  people  have  found  before  them, 
that  their  problems  are  not  new,  that  earlier  generations  have  been  lost  also. 
Most  of  the  young  people  I  see  find  in  literature,  literature  of  the  remote  past  as 
well  as  of  the  present,  what  they  cannot  find  in  textbooks  of  psychology  and 
sociology,  the  vision  of  human  experience  achieved  by  a  great  spirit  and  bodied 
forth  by  a  great  artist. 

To  learn  what  precisely  is  the  kind  of  vision  attained  by  an  artist,  to 
learn  how  form  and  style  are  not  trivial  accidents,  superficial  adornments, 
but  an  organic  part  of  thought  itself,  is  probably  the  most  difficult  achieve¬ 
ment  for  the  college  and  even  for  the  graduate  student.  How  indeed  can  we 
expect  it  to  be  otherwise  when  so  many  professors  of  literature  themselves 
remain  artistically  illiterate?  The  most  towering  and  brilliant  beacon  I 
recall  on  my  own  college  journey  taught  this  sense  of  artistic  form.  He  did 
so  by  boldly  reversing  the  approach  of  an  earlier  teacher  (equally  stimula¬ 
ting  at  the  right  time),  that  is,  by  forbidding  the  use  of  literary  histories 
with  their  extraneous  secondhand  information  and  by  forcing  us  to  make  a 
direct  frontal  attack  on  Corneille,  Molière,  and  Racine,  to  pore  over  their 
pjg^yg  almost  line  by  line  until  we  felt  that  we  had  attained  a  personal  under- 
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standing  of  them.  To  many  of  his  students,  this  experience  revealed  the 
beauty  of  French  classicism,  a  literary  ideal  especially  difficult  for  an 
American  to  grasp  and  an  ideal  that  can  be  grasped  in  its  fullness  only 
through  a  sense  for  style.  Granted  that  this  was  a  method  adapted  from  the 
famüiar  explication  de  texte,  but  how  rare  the  teacher  able  to  apply  it!  To 
discover  the  literary  text  as  an  object  worthy  of  the  most  careful  explora¬ 
tion,  a  source  of  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  itself  free  of  utilitarian  ends,  a 
form  of  contemplation,  is  an  exhilarating  experience,  especially  for  an 
American,  in  whom,  as  Ellen  Glasgow  pointed  out,  there  persists  some¬ 
thing  of  the  pioneer’s  “innate  capacity  to  exist  without  living,  to  endime 
without  enjoying.” 

The  newly  awakened  critical  sense  should  be  further  sharpened,  but  is  too 
often  blunted,  by  the  graduate  school.  The  graduate  school:  at  its  best, 
breadth  plus  depth  plus  personal  conviction.  But  how  stagnant  these  waters 
can  become,  how  breathless  the  wind  in  the  drooping  sails,  how  murky  the 
fog  of  credit  hours,  passive  note-taking,  term  papers,  stuffed  bibliographies! 
What  should  be  an  exciting  personal  adventure  in  ideas  degenerates  into  a 
routine  of  false  “objectivity”  and  bloodless  “impersonality.”  It  may  be  too 
cruel  to  apply  to  graduate  students  in  general  Oscar  Wilde’s  epigram, 
“Everybody  who  is  incapable  of  learning  has  taken  to  teaching,”  but  it  does 
not  seem  unjust  or  inaccurate  to  say  that  many  of  them  are  still  about 
where  Santayana  found  them  fifty  years  ago,  at  Harvard  no  less:  “.  .  .  more 
attentive  and  anxious  not  to  miss  anything”  but  “.  .  .  no  better  prepared 
and  often  less  intelligent”  than  undergraduates,  “.  .  .  and  there  is  no  dunce 
like  a  mature  dunce”  {Character  and  Opinion  in  the  United  States).  Let  us 
say  that  graduate  students  tend  to  become  at  best  “distinguished  fact 
collectors.”  They  may  even  discover  a  few  facts,  but,  as  Albert  Guérard 
remarked  recently,  “Discovering  facts  is  not  so  important  as  looking  at 
facts  intelligently.” 

In  this  last  phase  of  our  formal  educational  voyage,  then,  more  powerful 
beacons  than  ever  are  needed.  One  or  two  such  stand  out  in  my  memory. 
One,  now  gone  from  among  us,  combined  learning  with  passionate  spiritual¬ 
ity  in  such  a  way  as  to  remind  me  of  Thoreau’s  saying  that  every  “harvest 
of  thought”  must  be  prepared  by  a  “seed-time  of  character.”  His  formal 
“subjects”  were  Pascal  and  Voltaire,  but  it  mattered  little  what  he  taught. 
Even  the  telephone  book  would  have  been  illuminated  by  his  handling  of  it. 
The  other  great  “beacon”  is  still  sending  out  his  beneficent  rays.  He  taught 
high  standards  of  professional,  scholarly  integrity;  but  he  also  insisted  on 
something  equally  important:  the  need  to  be  re-initiated  into  the  experience 
of  literature  as  a  matter  of  human  significance,  vitally  related  to  the  present. 
He  taught  one  how  to  go  about  making  an  original  contribution  to  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  this  he  did  in  great  part  by  renewing  one’s  sense  of  direct  contact 
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with  works  of  art,  a  sense  easily  dulled  under  the  pressure  of  graduate 
labors.  Literary  history  and  literary  criticism  were  to  him,  and  became  to 
all  but  the  most  pedantic  of  his  pupils,  not  ends  in  themselves  but  means  to 
a  higher  end:  the  intelligent  enjo3anent  of  literature. 

There  is  a  reproach  that  we  as  teachers  must  never  allow  ourselves  to 
incur,  namely,  that  we  stand  as  an  obstacle  between  author  and  student. 
Willa  Gather,  having  made  the  joyful  discovery  of  Mérimée,  Flaubert,  and 
Maupassant,  from  whom  she  learned  much  as  a  novelist,  wrote  of  “all  those 
of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  upon  the  French  masters  acciden¬ 
tally,  and  not  under  the  chilling  guidance  of  an  instructor.”  All  our  post¬ 
graduate  training  is  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbals  if  we  lack  the 
inner  conviction  that  literature — one  of  the  highest  forms  (some  think  the 
highest)  of  nourishment  for  senses  and  spirit  alike — ^is  worth  teaching  and 
worth  teaching  with  passion.  Future  professors  must  have  something  to 
profess. 

With  the  Doctor’s  Degree  our  voyage,  to  the  foolish,  might  seem  to  end, 
but  we  all  know  that  it  really  begins  anew,  with  the  realization  of  how  little 
we  really  know.  “Steamer  balançant  ta  mature.  Lève  l’ancre  pour  une 
exotique  nature!” 

Away  0  soul!  hoist  instantly  the  anchor! 

Cut  the  hawsers — haul  out — shake  out  every  sail! 

.  .  .  Have  we  not  groveVd  here  long  enough,  eating  and  drinking 
like  mere  brutes? 

Have  we  not  darken’d  and  dazed  ourselves  with  books  long 
enough? 

Sail  forth — steer  for  the  deep  waters  only, 

Reckless  0  soul,  exploring,  I  with  thee,  and  thou  with  me. 

Well  said,  distinguished  mariners,  but  the  flesh  need  not  be  sad  and  a  life¬ 
time  is  not  enough  to  read  all  the  books. 

My  nautical  comparisons,  whose  triteness  I  have  tried  to  relieve  with 
the  help  of  the  poets,  have  at  least  this  advantage:  they  have  enabled  me  to 
emphasize  the  continuity  of  the  French  student’s  formation,  from  high 
school  through  graduate  school.  All  the  phases  of  our  work  are  closely  inter¬ 
related,  interdependent.  This  simple  fact  is  often  forgotten.  It  is  obvious, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  neither  specialization  in  French  alone  nor  classroom 
instruction  alone  makes  up  an  education  obvious  except  perhaps  to  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  tend  to  believe  that  everything  of  value  can  be  taught  in  a  course. 
In  a'sense  Willa  Gather  was  right  to  imply  that  the  true  revelations  come 
outside  the  classroom,  but  we  want  at  least  to  serve  as  helps,  not  hindrances, 
to  such  exciting  discoveries. 

The  attempt  to  teach  literature  to  unresponsive  students  brings  us  some- 
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times  to  the  edge  of  a  dark  wood  of  discouragement.  I  remember  once 
bogging  down  in  a  batch  of  silly  examination  papers  where,  among  other 
things,  I  was  told  that  the  seven  poets  led  by  Ronsard  were  the  “Pedacle,” 
that  Voltaire  was  an  “iconoclit,”  that  “La  Mort  du  loup”  was  a  poem  by 
Musset  in  which  a  wolf  is  the  villain,  and  that  the  difference  between 
Baudelaire  and  Gautier  as  poets  is  that  Baudelaire  had  two  mistresses 
whereas  Gautier  had  none.  Suddenly  I  discovered  this  sentence:  “Chateau¬ 
briand  seems  to  imagine  that  suffering  only  heightens  and  awakens  the  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  man,  and  makes  him  aware  of  life  and  the  beauty  around 
him.”  A  sense  of  style  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  nature  of  Romanticism, 
from  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  who  had  read  merely  a  few  pages  of  Atala  in 
a  second  year  college  French  course  ...  a  teacher  must  never  give  up  hope. 

As  teachers  of  French,  we  have  special  and  very  precious  opportunities. 
A  terrible  pall  hangs  over  the  world.  Few  have  summed  it  up  with  such 
concision  as  Paul  Valéry:  “L’homme  est  un  monstre  ...  Il  est  le  roi  de  la 
création  de  par  son  pouvoir  de  détruire.  L’homme  ne  peut  créer  qu’aux 
dépens  de  la  création.”  We  must  try  to  give  the  lie  to  Valéry’s  mauvaise 
'pensée.  We  must  be  fervent  interpreters  of  the  artist,  who  reveals  our  true 
humanity  and  creativeness;  we  must  be  fervent  teachers,  able,  in  the  words 
of  I.  A.  Richards,  “to  help  humanity  remain  humane.”  In  the  French  corner 
of  the  world  today,  all  is  by  no  means  humane  or  rational,  or  even  particu¬ 
larly  sane,  but  what  an  inexhaustible  source  of  possibilities  for  human 
greatness,  wisdom,  and  joy  in  life  is  that  ideal  realm  of  French  literature,  of 
French  culture  in  the  highest  sense:  “power  with  restraint,  vitality  with 
harmony,  a  fusion  of  intellect  and  feeling,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  artistic 
conscience”  (Randolph  Bourne). 

At  the  outset  I  evoked  Baudelaire’s  phares,  great  painters  who  serve  to 
light  up,  as  the  poet  himself  surely  did,  humanity’s  via  dolorosa.  There  are 
some  less  known  phares  in  French  literature,  this  time  in  the  sense  of  real 
lighthouses,  put  to  a  different  symbolic  use  by  one  of  France’s  greatest 
prose  writers.  Michelet  was  no  less  sharply  aware  than  Baudelaire  of  the 
infinite  moral  perils  that  have  surrounded  men  in  every  age  of  their  history. 
In  his  meditation  on  les  phares  which  forms  part  of  his  book  La  Mer,  he 
compares  the  advantages  of  being  shipwrecked  under  the  powerful  beam  of 
the  lighthouse  to  the  horror  of  foundering  in  darkness  : 

C’est  beaucoup  de  voir  son  naufrage,  d’échouer  en  pleine  lumière,  en  connais¬ 
sance  du  lieu,  des  circonstances  et  des  ressources  qui  restent.  Grand  Dieu!  s’il 
faut  périr,  fais-nous  périr  au  jour! 

Let  us  hope  and  work  to  avoid  such  shipwreck.  Let  us  especially,  as  light- 
bearers  of  the  bright  traditions  of  French  language  and  hterature,  do  all  in 
our  power  to  increase  the  lucidity  of  vision  so  needed  in  the  world  today. 
University  op  Colorado 


The  Course  in  French  Civilization: 

A  Confiteor 

by  Joel  A.  Hunt 

The  COURSE  IN  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION,  as  most  of  us  know 
it,  is  apt  to  be  Hi-defined,  poorly  presented,  and  unenthusiastically  received. 
Judging  almost  entirely  by  my  own  experience,  I  submit  that  the  causes  of 
this  ignominy  are  to  be  sought,  when  not  in  our  own  inadequacies,  m  a  dis¬ 
torted,  still  largely  prevailing  and  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  historical 
determinism  illustrated  by  the  doctrines  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine,  and 
Brunetière.  Everything  about  a  subject  is  not  only  relevant,  but  important. 
No  fact  ought  not  to  be  published.  No  subject  is  considered  as  a  thing  in 
itself — ^it  is  to  be  examined  only  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  by  which,  in 
turn,  it  is  affected,  and  under  which  it  affects  other  things.  The  subject  is 
the  sum  of  its  conditions,  its  phases,  its  accidental  properties. 

There  is  perhaps  today  some  recognition  of  the  view  that  we  have  not 
said  everything  about  a  subject  when  we  have  described  its  antecedents,  its 
genesis,  its  development,  i!ts  decline,  its  demise,  and  its  consequents.  There 
is  distressingly  little  evidence  that  the  improper  use  of  the  historical  method 
is  confined  to  the  élucubrations  of  astrologers,  theosophists,  prohibitionists, 
nudists,  and  the  more  outspoken  members  of  some  of  our  patriotic  organ¬ 
izations.  “History  is  bunk,”  said  a  famous  American  a  few  decades  ago. 
We  need  not  go  so  far  as  Henry  Ford  in  order  to  perceive  a  clear  and  present 
danger.  A  course  in  French  history  is  not  bunk,  but  neither  is  it  a  course  in 
French  civilization. 

We  define  inadequately,  if  indeed  we  define  at  all,  the  concept  of  French 
civilization.  We  are  attempting,  perhaps  unwittingly,  to  carry  out  in  this 
course  that  bold  program  of  history  which  our  colleagues  sometimes  ambi¬ 
tiously  put  forward  as  embracing  the  totality  of  human  experience.  We 
forget  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  history  proper By  French  civilization 
or  French  culture  we  mean,  too  often,  the  history  of  France  examined 
chronologically  in  its  facets  geographical,  anthropological,  military,  poli¬ 
tical,  economic,  sociological,  philosophical,  scientific,  artistic,  literary,  and 
religious,  with,  ordinarily,  more  or  less  extended  treatment  of  subjects  such 
as  social  and  moral  usages,  domestic  life,  education,  the  production  and 

1  By  this  is  meant  that  if  we  do  not  take  history  as  encompassing  all  human  en¬ 
deavor  we  find  that  history  is  not  a  subject  in  itself  but  only  a  method  or  particular 
approach  to  describing  a  subject,  of  recording  things  about  it  which  are  generally 
accidental  or  non-essential.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate,  for  example,  to  study  the 
history  of  literature,  but  we  must  not  pretend  thereby  that  we  study  literature. 
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consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  public  or  private  addiction  to 
games  of  skill  and  strength.^  I  suggest  that  this  may  be  too  much. 

Presented  in  one  year  or  in  one  semester,  the  data  included  in  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  such  scope  must  necessarily  be  partial,  obscure,  and  superficial. 
Worse  still,  these  data,  and  the  “historical”  domains  which  they  represent, 
are  treated  autonomously  and  with  variations  or  discrepancies  of  emphasis 
which  are  explicable  only  in  terms  of  whim  or  sloth.  We  attach  ourselves 
with  equal  fervor — or  lack  of  it — to  questions  involving  the  use  of  fertilizers 
on  French  farms  and  to  problems  attendant  upon  the  disintegration  of  the 
French  Union.  We  allot,  if  we  foUow  one  of  the  standard  texts  available, 
about  sixteen  pages  to  a  military  study  of  the  two  World  Wars,  but  we  make 
no  mention  even  of  the  name  of  Henri  Bergson,  nor  of  the  philosophical 
movement  of  his  time.  We  then,  stiU  following  this  text,  dutifully  talk  about 
General  Omar  Bradley,  whose  importance  to  the  study  of  French  culture  is 
perhaps,  after  aU,  not  demonstrably  superior  to  that  of  thinkers  like  Victor 
Cousin,  Boutroux,  Alain,  or  Gabriel  Marcel,  whose  names  do  not  occur. 
The  fragmentation  characteristic  of  our  conception  of  the  subject  betrays 
itself  with  dismal  clarity  in  our  organization  of  it. 

No  less  in  the  way  it  is  presented.  There  are  probably  not  two  courses  in 
French  civilization  which  are  taught  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  any 
generalizations  on  this  point  are  dangerous.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
approaches  and  methods  which  I,  for  one,  have  employed  are  for  the  most 
part  barren  and  unimaginative.  Relying,  usually,  on  regular  use  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  textbook,  we  adhere  with  unflagging  fidelity  to  a  cycle  of  study,  lecture, 
discussion,  and  examination  of  the  material  contained  in  it.  Too  infre¬ 
quently  do  we  deviate  from  this  stultifying  pattern  by  the  use  of  assorted 
realia,  recordings,  and  supplementary  readings.  But  neither  desperate 
spontaneity  nor  irresponsible  pedantry  ought  to  have  a  place  in  such  a 
course. 

What  is  to  be  done?  The  answers  to  this  question  are  clearly  implicit  in 
what  has  been  said.  We  must  redefine,  reorganize,  and  remethodize. 

The  scope  and  content  of  the  course  in  French  civilization  must  be  dras¬ 
tically  reduced.  We  must  steel  ourselves,  perhaps  regretfully,  to  eliminate 

*  At  this  point  we  find  that  the  historical  determinism  of  nineteenth-century 
scholars  shades  off  sometimes  today  into  the  “cultural”  approach  favored  by  modern 
anthropologists,  the  study  of  a  people  or  of  a  nation  in  the  aspects  of  its  life  just 
mentioned  during  a  particular  period,  usually  the  present.  This  approach  has  much  to 
commend  it  in  its  own  right,  but  we  misuse  it  if  we  allow  it  to  dominate  our  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  course  in  civilization  when,  like  the  older  of  which  it  is  a  product,  it  pre¬ 
supposes  that  civilization  can  best  be  studied  in  the  shoe-laces  of  a  nation.  But  just 
as  the  genius  of  a  Racine  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of  heredity  and  environment, 
so  the  civilization  of  a  people,  which  is  its  genius,  cannot  be  grasped  by  a  study  of  its 
“little  people”  and  of  their  artifacts. 
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from  it  topics  such  as  dynastic  wars,  the  home  life  of  the  French  peasant, 
the  impact  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  discoveries  of  Pasteur,  the 
mistresses  and  favorites  of  the  French  kings,  the  Tour  de  France  even,  alas! 
Some  of  these  topics  might  properly  be  mentioned  in  an  illustrative  com¬ 
ment,  but  they  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to  constitute  the  core  of  our 
course.  History  which  is  essentially  or  primarily  political,  military,  scien¬ 
tific,  etc.,  has  no  legitimate  place  in  it.  Our  standard  textbook  must  go. 

What  is  left?  The  things  which  are  left  are,  in  our  opinion,  those  things 
most  fundamental  to  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  characteristic  of  the 
higher  culture  of  a  people.  These  things  are  philosophy,  literature,  and  the 
arts.  The  content  of  the  proposed  course  shall  consist  of  short,  intensive 
readings  from  one  or  two  of  the  great  thinkers  of  each  age,  followed  by 
study  of  hterary  pieces  illustrative  of  their  thought,  and  concluding  finally, 
for  each  period,  with  an  examination  no  less  serious  of  musical  composi¬ 
tions,  paintings  and  examples  of  architecture  through  phonograph  records, 
slides,  and  art  books.  None  of  these  ought,  preferably,  to  be  long  works, 
but  shorter  ones  or  portions  which  can  be  studied  thoroughly  and  un¬ 
hurriedly. 

What  definition,  then,  of  civilization  does  such  a  course  presuppose? 
(The  dictionaries  and  encyclopediae  are  of  little  help  on  this  point.)  Civiliza¬ 
tion  can  here  be  taken  to  mean  a  particular  people’s  understanding  or  view 
of  man  and  the  world — its  conception  or  definition  of  what  a  man  is  and  of 
what  the  world  is,  as  expressed  in  the  systematic  thought  and  art  of  its 
great  men.  This  is  not,  I  think,  to  embroil  ourselves  in  any  mystique  of 
cultural  heroism,  to  indulge  in  the  fuzzy-minded  mythography  of  which  our 
own  century  and  the  last  offer  so  many  examples.  Rather  should  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  present  itself  as  a  sane  and  modest  appraisal  of  what  the  over- 
reachers”  have  accomplished,  as  the  recognition  of  a  humanistic  credo  which 
aflarms  that  a  man  is  something  more  than  a  Poujade  or  a  Pmssley  would 
have  us  believe,  and  that  what  this  is,  ultimately,  is  a  conception  of  man  as 
fabricator.  We  do  not  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  this  conception  is  not 
really  a  thing  static  in  time  and  place,  nor  by  this  reminder  do  we  concede 
that  such  a  historical  intuition  ought  to  dominate  our  thinking  about  it. 
One  might  even  suggest  that  historical  thinking  about  a  subject  should 
perhaps  better  follow,  not  precede,  a  study  of  the  subject  itself  and  in 

itself.  u  i.  4. 

Some  brief  notes  toward  a  defense  of  this  core  curriculum  may  be  tenta¬ 
tively  outlined.  In  few  civilized  countries  is  philosophy  so  hated  and  mis¬ 
trusted  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  We  are  perhaps  the  worse  for  this.  As 
teachers,  in  any  case,  I  think  we  are  all  prepared  to  admit  that  this  disci¬ 
pline  peculiarly  equips  us  to  come  to  grips  with  the  study  of  a  national 
culture  in  its  highest  manifestations.  It  is  only  by  some  examination  of  the 
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products  of  its  best  minds  that  we  can  arrive  at  any  coherent  or  meaningful 
view  of  the  ideas  of  a  people.  We  may  not  all  champion  the  cause  of  the 
“trickle-down”  theory  in  economic  affairs,  but  one  finds  today  even  in  this 
country  few  teachers  who  would  uphold  the  view  that  the  purveyors  of  mass 
entertainment,  let  us  say,  tell  us  more  of  the  civilization  of  a  people,  or 
speak  to  us  more  significantly  of  it,  than  do  its  thinkers  and  artists.  We  can 
assume  finally,  I  think,  that  the  limited  readings  from  representative  phi¬ 
losophers  in  this  course  would  not  invariably  prove  too  difficult,  when  care¬ 
fully  chosen  and  discussed,  even  for  students  nurtured  on  Adjustment  for 
Life  or  Baton-Twirling.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  way  to  assail  pedagogical 
obscenities  of  this  sort  than  by  offering  less  pap  and  more  pabulum. 

When  we  use  literature  in  such  a  course,  we  must  do  so  cautiously.  It 
ought  to  be  our  concern  not  to  teach  works  of  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry  as 
pure  literature  alone,  but  as  adjuncts  or  reflections  of  the  seminal  ideas, 
basic  assumptions,  and  world-view  of  each  epoch.  If  some  say  that  it  is 
heresy  to  teach  literature  in  this  way,  we  can  wholeheartedly  agree.  It  is 
not  the  autonomy  of  art  which  we  here  challenge  or  deny,  but  the  centrif¬ 
ugal  approach  to  the  concept  of  civilization.  We  ought  not  primarily  to  be 
aesthetes  when  discussing  Picasso  in  such  a  course,  nor  philosophers  when 
talking  about  Bergson,  although  such  a  perspective  must  surely  be  as¬ 
sumed.  Rather  must  we  attempt  to  show  in  what  way  such  illustrious  men 
formulate  or  contribute  to  the  formulation  of  a  view  of  human  experience 
which,  if  not  always  easily  definable  as  “French,”  is  to  be  evaluated,  at  the 
least,  as  significant  to  an  understanding  of  European  or  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Any  stereotyped  definition  of  a  “French  poet”  or  “French  composer” 
being  untenable,  it  must  be  our  demanding  and  delicate  task  to  present  the 
genius  of  France  as  a  mind  of  many  facets  and  capacities.  We  shall  perhaps 
find  it  more  difficult  to  resist  our  own  literary  prejudices  and  to  ensure  that 
inordinate  time  and  study  are  not  devoted  to  the  great  writers  whom  we  so 
much  admire. 

These  remarks  are  pertinent  also  to  the  proposal  that  we  set  apart  almost 
half  of  our  time  for  music  and  the  fine  arts.  This  suggestion  is  not  offered 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  dilettante  weary  of  scholarship.  It  is 
made  from  the  conviction  that  the  great  works  in  these  domains,  by  their 
very  nature,  offer  the  most  authentic  and  dramatic  testimony  of  the  life 
of  the  nation,  the  clearest  and  most  tangible  reflections  of  the  reality  of  its 
daily  existence  and  of  its  existence  in  time.  The  limited  experience  of  this 
writer  indicates  that  the  profits  here  are  great  (despite  a  small  amount  of 
disagreeable  labor),  and  that  the  hours  devoted  to  the  playing  of  phono¬ 
graph  records  and  to  the  showing  of  slides  are  not  punctuated  solely  by  the 
pandiculations  and  ponderous  eructations  of  somnolent  students.  Music 
and  art  indeed,  when  they  are  linked  with  the  thought  of  an  age  (as,  for 
example,  in  Erwin  Panofsky’s  Gothic  Architecture  and  Scholasticism)  may 
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well  provoke  an  enthusiastic  response.  Close  study  and  discussion  of 
Claudel’s  J eanne  d’Arc  au  bûcher  with  music  by  Honegger,  to  cite  another 
particular,  has  enabled  some  of  our  students  to  approach  with  a  modicum 
of  confidence  the  phenomena  of  religious  mysticism  and  martyrdom  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  to  examine  with  more  perceptiveness  the  work  of  Jean  Fou- 
quet  and  of  the  Limbourg  brothers.  Such  study  does  not,  perhaps,  equip  the 
student  to  recite  rapidly  the  names  of  French  rulers,  nor  does  it  give  him 
much  factual  knowledge  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  average  French  family. 
We  submit,  however,  that  such  proficiency  and  such  knowledge  are  entirely 
meaningless  without  a  grasp  of  the  intellectual  and  psychological  realities 
which  stand  behind,  around,  and  above,  which  pervade  these  historical 
realities. 

It  will  surely  be  objected  that  we  are  no  better  equipped  to  teach  philos¬ 
ophy  than  economics,  architecture  than  political  science,  music  than  agri¬ 
cultural  methods,  painting  than  geography.  In  some  cases,  this  may  be 
true.  But  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  we  really  teach  these 
subjects  competently  now  (and  so  possess  equal  competence  to  teach 
others),  I  submit  that  these  “others”  are  more  germane  to  our  task  of 
teaching  French  civilization,  and  more  vital  to  our  rôle  as  defenders  of  the 
humanities.  We  may  be  forgiven  for  not  wishing  to  pay  obeisance  to  other 
disciplines  (however  worthy  they  may  be  in  their  own  right!)  by  making 
of  them  the  content  of  this  course,  the  sole  proper  function  of  which  would 
then  be  to  offer  drill  and  practice  in  the  French  language.  Let  us  overstate 
the  case  :  it  is  more  fruitful  to  us  and  to  our  students  to  work  out  a  mediocre 
summary  of  certain  aspects  of  Cartesianism  than  it  is  to  make  the  most 
exhaustive  analysis  of  the  military  and  political  achievements  of  Richelieu. 
Can  anyone  doubt,  to  put  it  another  way,  that  a  study  of  Couperin  or  of 
Poussin  is  infinitely  more  relevant  to  an  attempt  to  understand  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Classical  Age  than  the  most  brilliant  reconstruction  of  the 
minutiae  of  court  life  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV?  Conceding  that  some 
measure  of  superficiality  is  inescapable  in  any  course  not  restricted  to  a 
single  book,  we  plead  nonetheless  that  we  be  bold  enough  to  deal  seriously, 
if  superficially,  with  serious  subjects  rather  than  with  inconsequential  ones 
or  with  others  which  ought  properly  to  be  treated  under  other  auspices.  We 
cannot  take  upon  our  shoulders  the  burden  of  educating  our  students  in 
European  history,  although  we  may  want  to  remind  them,  in  passing,  as  it 
were,  of  some  important  event. 

It  is  not  suggested,  in  conclusion,  that  we  teach  French  civilization  in  a 
total  void,  but  rather  that  we  stop  teaching  it  in  a  topsy-turvy  way,  that 
we  attempt  to  do  some  justice  to  the  concept  of  civilization  itself,  that  we 
cease  to  content  ourselves  exclusively  with  shoes  and  ships  and  sealing-wax 
and  cabbages  and  Kings. 

Indiana  University 
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Sang  de  Vexêgète 

A  force  de  s’occuper  des  mutilés  on  risque  d’en  devenir  un. 

Qu’il  me  soit  permis  de  revenir  sur  la  question  des  “mutilations”  de  Simon  le 
Pathétique  de  Giraudoux  et  d’y  associer  les  mutilations  de  mon  article  {French  Review, 
décembre  1957)  pratiquées  par  Mlle  Eleanor  Stuart  {French  Review,  mai  1958).  Un 
zèle  pour  les  recherches  est  très  louable  chez  le  candidat  au  doctorat  ;  encore  faudrait- 
il  apprende  à  bien  lire,  sans  fausser  les  pensées  de  ceux  qui  voient  tel  problème  d’un 
côté  autre  que  celui  qu’on  a  choisi.  Loin  de  moi  d’accuser  Giraudoux  d’avoir  remanié 
son  roman  à  la  seule  fin  de  confondre  le  lecteur,  comme  le  veut  Mlle  Stuart.  La  tour¬ 
nure  de  phrase  dont  elle  fait  si  grand  cas  et  qu’elle  traduit  :  “in  order  to  confound  the 
reader,”  veut  bien  plutôt  dire:  “it  is  almost  as  if  he  were  trying  to  confuse  .  .  .  ” 
Au  demeurant  je  croirais  volontiers  que  Giraudoux,  qui  était  si  discret  et  réservé  dans 
ses  relations  personnelles,  qui  veillait  toujours  à  brouiller  sa  piste  derrière  lui,  qui, 
par  les  extravagances  de  son  style  jetait  souvent  de  la  poudre  aux  yeux  de  ses  lecteurs, 
ait  trouvé  très  naturel  de  pratiquer  certaines  omissions  dans  les  versions  imprimées  de 
ses  œuvres  pour  détourner  le  lecteur  d’une  connaissance  trop  poussée  des  faits  que 
Giraudoux,  à  la  réflexion,  considérait  superflus  en  ce  sens  qu’ils  compromettaient 
l’intimité  de  l’auteur  ou  des  siens.  Or  Mlle  Stuart  trouve  que  le  souci  seul  d’équilibrer 
style  et  contenu  dicte  à  Giraudoux  les  remaniements:  “  .  .  .  then  this  alone  could 
account  for  the  author’s  changes.”  Pourrait,  mais  est-ce  bien  le  cas  ici?  Malgré  les 
prouesses  du  Giraudoux  styliste,  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  c’était  un  homme  et  que 
les  hommes,  même  les  plus  doués — à  preuve  Simon — ont  des  chagrins  d’amour. 
D’autres  préoccupations  que  celles  du  style  peuvent  dicter  des  remaniements,  même  à 
un  Giraudoux.  D’ailleurs  le  style  d’un  auteur  peut-il  être  divorcé  de  ses  expériences 
et  de  ses  préoccupations  les  plus  intimes?  Ma  thèse  principale  est  toujours  que  le 
manuscrit  Allard  nous  offre  une  documentation  inédite  considérable  à  l’appui  de 
l’opinion  déjà  énoncée:  que  Giraudoux  était  fort  capable  de  supprimer  plusieurs 
passages,  par  souci  du  style  si  l’on  veut,  justement  parce  que  ses  idées  stylistiques, 
en  lui  interdisant  trop  d’indiscrétion,  le  portaient  à  atténuer  sa  première  peinture 
d’une  certaine  jeune  femme  indiscrète  et  trop  avertie.  Mlle  Stuart  semble  vouloir  ne 
pas  comprendre  les  parallèles  que  j ’ai  essayé  de  suggérer  entre  la  conduite  de  Anne  et 
celle  de  la  jeune  femme  qui  occupait  une  si  grande  place  dans  les  affections  de  Girau¬ 
doux  à  l’époque.  Tant  pis,  il  ne  sied  pass  d’y  insister. 

Quant  à  l’épisode  Anne  chez  Simon,  Mlle  Stuart  a  complètement  déformé  ma 
pensée.  Je  n’ai  pas  suggéré  que  l’épisode  ait  été  supprimé  dans  le  roman  -parce  qu’il 
mettait  en  scène  un  rendez-vous  dans  l’appartement  du  jeune  homme!  Il  s’agit  bien 
d’une  tout  autre  pudeur.  Je  ne  saurais  que  répéter  ce  que  j’ai  dit  déjà  dans  mon 
article:  que  Giraudoux  a  supprimé  cet  épisode  dans  le  roman  parce  qu’il  était  trop 
gêné  par  l’indiscrétion  de  cette  jeune  femme  qu’il  avait  surprise  chez  des  amis  en  train 
de  parler  à  la  légère  de  leurs  souvenirs  intimes. 

Dans  mon  article  il  est  souvent  question  d’un  manuscrit  autographe  de  Simon  le 
pathétique  qu’un  collectionneur,  Mme  S.-M.  Allard,  m’a  demandé  d’étudier  et  m’a 
permis  de  citer  à  volonté.  Ne  connaissant  d’autre  façon  convenable  de  désigner  ce 
manuscrit  que  de  lui  donner  le  nom  de  la  collection  privée  à  laquelle  il  appartenait 
quand  je  l’ai  consulté,  me  voici  accusé  par  Mlle  Stuart  de  mystification.  Peu  s’en 
faut  qu’elle  ne  m’accuse  (avec  ses  guillemets  autour  du  mot  Allard)  d’avoir  fabriqué 
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le  manuscrit!  Depuis  quand  est-on  censé  communiquer  les  adresses  et  numéros  de 
téléphone  des  collectionneurs  privés  dans  un  article  littéraire?  Le  fait  aussi  que 
MM.  Pizzorusso  et  Albérès  ne  tiennent  aucun  compte  du  manuscrit  Allard  dans  leurs 
récents  ouvrages  sur  Giraudoux  est  peut-être  regrettable,  mais  n’autorise  guère  les 
insinuations  de  Mlle  Stuart.  Les  catalogues  les  plus  réputés  ne  sont  pas  infaillibles. 
On  ne  trouvera  dans  la  bibliographie  de  Talvart  et  Place  aucune  mention  du  texte  de 
Giraudoux  intitulé  “Conversations  canadiennes’’,  qui  existe  bien  pourtant  (v.  French 
Review,  XXVII,  1,  [Oct.  1953],  30-32)  ;  et  si  Mlle  Stuart  était  allée  à  la  salle  des  manu¬ 
scrits  de  la  Bibliothèque  Nationale  avant  1952,  comme  je  l’ai  fait,  elle  y  aurait  trouvé, 
peut-être,  un  beau  manuscrit  autographe  de  Eglantine  somptueusement  relié,  étiqueté 
et  catalogué  Bella.  Le  bibliothécaire  non  plus  ne  voulait  pas  me  croire  quand  je  le 
lui  ai  signalé. 

University  of  Houston  Will  L.  McLendon 

Special  and  Commemorative  Expositions 

There  are  two  types  of  commemorative  expositions  honoring  the  birth  or  death  of  a 
notable  figure  in  French  culture,  or  the  date  of  a  given  literary  or  political  event: 
selected  objects  laid  on  tables  or  exposed  in  glass  cases,  and  enlarged  photographs 
mounted  on  cards  and  suitable  for  hanging.  The  Bibliothèque  Nationale  engages  in  an 
extensive  program  of  expositions  of  the  first  type,  each  recorded  in  a  printed  cata¬ 
logue.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the  holdings  of  local  libraries  in  the  United  States 
suflace  for  this  kind  of  project,  printed  books  opened  at  appropriate  pages  to  show 
title,  content  or  illustrations,  portraits  of  the  writer  and  of  his  contemporaries,  re¬ 
productions  of  autographs,  and  other  pertinent  supplementary  material  illustrating 
the  current  of  ideas  of  his  times.  Each  object  is  identified  by  a  note  on  a  small  card, 
which  may  for  example  draw  attention  to  striking  differences  between  English  trans¬ 
lations  made  at  different  epochs.  The  Zola  exposition  at  the  University  of  California 
was  assembled  after  this  pattern  and  with  little  trouble;  it  gave  a  clear  idea  of  the 
form  in  which  his  novels  were  read  at  different  times,  and  of  their  significance  abroad. 
The  second  type  may  involve  considerable  expense.  The  French  Government  has  in 
the  past  sent  on  tour  among  American  Universities,  gratis,  such  expositons  as  the 
fifty  cards  (about  two  by  three  feet)  for  the  bicentennial  of  the  Encyclopédie,  which 
drew  impressive  crowds  of  students  from  several  departments  in  Berkeley.  The 
Consulates  took  charge  of  the  shipments,  and  the  cost  locally  consisted  of  thumb¬ 
tacks  and  an  hour’s  diligence.  The  expense  of  such  posters  is  considerable,  since 
about  a  dozen  sets,  at  over  $500  each,  are  needed  to  reach  effectively  the  principal 
American  universities.  This  service,  of  poster  exhibits,  should  be  resumed,  though 
part  of  the  cost  might  well  properly  be  assumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  printed  catalogues  of  the  expositions  at  the  Bibliothèque  Nationale  are 
excellent  models  for  the  planning  of  the  first  type  mentioned  above,  and  they  have, 
furthermore,  considerable  documentary  value  for  the  specialist.  The  catalogues  vary 
in  price  from  150  to  600  francs;  each  contains  a  short  list  of  preceding  ones,  and  one 
may  determine  the  complete  repertory  from  the  brochure  entitled  Catalogues  et 
Publications  en  Vente.  A  few  recent  examples  will  illustrate  the  form  and  content  of 
these  catalogues:  Baudelaire  (1957,  124  pages,  603  exhibits),  for  the  centenary  of  Les 
Fleurs  du  mal  The  volume  includes  a  detailed  chronology  of  Baudelaire  s  life,  and 
niâtes  of  editions  and  reproductions  of  portraits.  The  material  was  arranged  by 
tonics  -  books  owned  by  the  poet’s  father,  family  certificates,  documents  and  letters 
regarding  friends,  Joseph  de  Maistre  and  Poe.  An  exposition  on  this  subject  seems 
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quite  feasible  in  any  large  library;  printed  materials  might  be  supplemented  with 
reproductions  of  paintings  of  about  1857  and  scenes  in  Paris. 

Flaubert  (1957  ,  26  pages,  134  items,  200  francs),  for  the  centenary  of  Madame 
Bovary,  with  comparable  choice  of  objects  ;  it  would  be  easier  to  prepare  an  exposition 
on  the  complete  works  of  Flaubert,  with  scenes  in  Normandy,  on  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  and  paintings  of  persons  and  places  by  the  impressionists. 

Fontenelle  (1957,  42  pages,  164  items,  250  francs),  again  as  above,  but  emphasizing 
the  relationship  with  science  in  a  choice  of  astronomical  objects.  The  broader  topic  of 
scientific  and  technological  progress  during  the  eighteenth  century  could  make  use  of 
the  many  fine  plates  in  the  Encyclopédie  and  in  works  of  Buffon,  Lavoisier,  and  even 
of  Voltaire,  since  the  primary  reference  is  presumably  literary. 

Daumier  (1958,  72  pages,  326  items,  profusely  illustrated),  an  exposition  of  prints. 
The  relationship  of  the  caricaturists  (Daumier,  Cham,  etc.)  to  literature  and  events 
is  easily  documented  by  available  editions  (for  example  of  Balzac),  and  the  subject 
gives  a  useful  image  of  the  realistic  side  of  French  life. 

Byzance  et  la  France  Médiévale  (1958,  95  pages  plus  32  full  page  reproductions,  161 
items,  mostly  mediaeval  manuscripts,  and  an  important  bibliography),  in  this  elegant 
form,  goes  far  beyond  local  possibilities,  yet  enough  books  contain  suitable  materials 
to  permit  improvised  expositions  on  the  Chroniqueurs,  Villon  and  Pathelin,  showing 
costumes,  customs,  cities  and  castles  and  methods  used  in  agriculture  and  the  trades. 

The  choice  of  topic  need  of  course  not  necessarily  depend  on  a  centenary,  since  the 
aim  in  our  schools  would  be  primarily  pedagogical.  One  might  for  example  develop  a 
program  of  a  half-dozen  alternate  exhibits,  each  with  its  catalogue,  adding  occasion¬ 
ally  to  celebrate  such  broad  cultural  matters  as  La  Fayette. 

University  of  California  Francis  J.  Carmody 

From  French  Playlet  to  FLES 

In  foreign  language  programs  in  elementary  schools  it  is  customary  to  put  on  FL 
playlets  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  We  started  with  an  elementary  playlet  in 
French  and  ended  with  an  FLES  program. 

The  playlet  was  a  ‘do-it-yourself’  affair,  invented  as  a  bit  of  seasonal  entertainment 
for  a  French  Club  program  scheduled  for  Twelfth  Night,  la  Fête  des  Rois.  Early  in 
December  plans  were  made  for  presenting,  according  to  an  old  French  regional 
custom,  a  children’s  version  of  the  journey  of  the  Magi.  A  handful  of  youngsters — six 
girls  and  four  boys  between  the  ages  of  six  and  nine,  living  in  the  immediate  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  college — responded  to  an  invitation  to  act  in  a  French  Christmas  play 
directed  by  college  students.  The  play,  i.e.  the  French,  would  be  learned  and  re¬ 
hearsed  in  short,  late  afternoon  sessions.  A  half  dozen  students  of  French  had  volun¬ 
teered  to  coach  the  youngsters  “just  for  the  experience.” 

The  college  students  and  their  teacher  worked  out  a  very,  very  simple,  original, 
but  dramatic  version  of  the  saga  of  the  Three  Wise  Men  and  (a  variation  imposed  by 
the  number  of  females  in  the  cast)  their  Three  Sensible  Sisters.  The  French  dialogue 
leaned  heavily  but  securely  and  even  rather  gracefully  upon  a  few  basic  speech 
patterns  and  everyday  words  held  together  and  carried  forward  by  a  liberal  use  of 
“Où  est  .  .  .  ?”,  “Regardez  ...  ”,  and  “Voici  .  .  .  ”.  The  occasional  repetition  (so 
characteristic  of  folk  tales)  of  key  phrases  and  refrains  from  simple  folk  tunes  served 
to  stretch  and  flavor  the  saynète. 

The  whole  was  divided  into  three  episodes  and  an  interlude:  1)  the  discovery 
of  the  Star  and  the  preparations  for  the  journey;  (2)  the  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  the 
disappearance  of  the  star,  and  the  consultation  with  Herod  and  his  counsellors; 
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Interlude;  a  sung  dialogue  with  a  shepherdess,  “D’où  viens-tu,  bergère?”;  3)  the 
reappearance  of  the  Star  and  the  discovery  of  the  Infant  King  with  Mary  and  Joseph; 
the  offering  of  the  gifts. 

The  college  students  found  the  children  eager  to  learn — and  use,  both  on  stage 
and  off — the  basic  conversational  phrases  for  meeting  people,  greeting  them,  asking 
polite  questions  and  making  polite  answers;  and  important  words  associated  with 
family,  food,  clothing,  feelings,  etc.  They  enjoyed  experimenting  with  various  devices 
for  teaching  French  during  these  classes  disguised  as  rehearsals. 

Frankly,  the  saynète  had  been  devised  by  the  French  professor  largely  as  a  strata¬ 
gem  to  interest  a  few  of  her  students  in  teaching  French  in  the  elementary  grades. 
As  dramatic  art,  our  version  of  les  Trois  Rois  may  have  lacked  finesse,  but  as  a  lure  to 
potential  teachers  of  FLES  it  was  a  success.  The  night  the  play  was  presented,  after 
the  applause  had  died  down  and  proud  parents  had  marched  off  with  the  children, 
the  students  who  had  collaborated  in  the  project,  and  several  others,  discussed  the 
possibilities  of  trying  their  skill  at  teaching  French  in  regular  classes  for  children. 

Once  we  had  the  teachers,  the  pupils  were  easy  to  come  by.  We  had  our  choice  of 
any  number,  selected  on  any  basis,  from  any  grade  in  the  nearby  Catholic  elementary 
school,  St.  Dominic’s.  When  it  was  announced  that  French  lessons  would  be  given  on 
the  college  campus  after  school  hours  to  interested  second  graders,  almost  all  those 
eligible — and  even  some  of  their  parents — registered  for  the  classes.  The  75  children 
were  divided  into  groups  of  12-15  each  and  came  for  30  minute  periods  twice  a  week 
for  six  weeks  during  March  and  April.  The  student  teachers  met  weekly  with  their 
professor  for  briefing,  demonstrations,  and  practice  on  the  material  to  be  presented 
during  the  next  two  classes. 

Those  six  weeks  proved  to  everyone  concerned  that  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
adventuresome  work  and  satisfaction  involved  when  young  children  and  a  foreign 
language  meet  under  favorable  conditions.  The  following  October  the  experiment  was 
resumed  by  popular  demand.  This  time  classes  were  taught  at  St.  Dominic  s  school 
itself,  as  a  part  of  the  enriched  program  for  the  more  gifted  pupils  of  the  third  grade. 
The  daily  periods  were  timed  to  fit  the  schedules  of  the  college  student  teachers,  with 
parents  of  the  children  providing  transportation  as  needed. 

Now,  three  years  later,  the  classes  are  still  fiourishing,  thanks  to  the  sustained 
interest  and  enthusiasm  of  pupils,  student  teachers,  regular  classroom  teachers, 
parents  and  administrators. 

Our  experiment  seems  to  show  that  a  little  playlet  can  serve  not  only  as  a  conclu¬ 
sion  but  also  as  an  introduction  to  a  program  of  FLES.  In  one  case,  at  least,  a  foreign 
language  got  into  the  elementary  school  through  the  stage  door.‘ 

College  of  Mount  St.  Josephs  on  the  Ohio  Sisteb  Ruth  Adelaide,  S.C. 


1  It  has  been  suggested  that  we  make  available  mimeographed  copies  of  our  version 
of  Les  Trois  Rois.  However,  since  this  sort  of  project  involves  so  many  and  such 
important  variables  of  time,  place  and,  most  important  of  all,  children,  it  would  seem 
advisable  for  each  teacher  to  build  her  own  saynète  to  measure.  The  blueprint  is 
simple,  and  drawn  with  a  view  to  the  linguistics  limitations  of  both  actors  and 
audience.  Any  teacher  with  a  modicum  of  imagination  can  follow  it  successfully. 

1)  Choose  a  simple,  familiar  story  as  a  base. 

2)  Build  into  it  a  dialogue  composed  of  a  few  phrases  and  words  of  very  high  con¬ 
versational  frequency. 

3)  Bolster  with  judicious  use  of  repetition. 

4)  Trim  with  rhythm.  This  may  be  achieved  by  repetition  of  significant  words  and 
gestures;  occasional  singing  and  a  dance  or  two. 
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Opportunities  for  Teachers  of  French 

Teachers  of  French  language  and  literature  may  apply  to  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  for  opportunities  available  under  the  International  Educational  Ex¬ 
change  Program  of  the  Department  of  State  to  attend  a  Seminar  in  France  during 
the  summer  of  1959  and  to  teach  in  France,  Belgium -Luxembourg,  Cambodia,  Haiti, 
Morocco,  and  Tunisia  during  the  school  year  1959-60.  In  all  cases,  a  minimum  of  three 
years  of  successful  teaching  experience  is  required,  as  well  as  proficiency  in  the  French 
language.  Grantees  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  French  with  ease  and  to  speak 
and  understand  it  well. 

France-Summer  Seminar  1959 — Twenty-five  grants  to  attend  an  8-week  summer 
seminar  in  France  are  announced  for  American  secondary  school  teachers  of  French 
and  to  college  teachers  of  French  who  hold  the  rank  of  instructor  or  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor.  Preference  will  be  given  to  teachers  under  40  years  of  age  who  have  a  master’s 
degree  and  who  have  never  been  to  France.  Grantees  must  be  currently  teaching 
French. 

The  award  will  include  maintenance,  tuition,  and  local  travel  costs  in  France. 
The  grantee  will  be  responsible  for  the  cost  of  his  transatlantic  travel,  but  reserva¬ 
tions  for  ocean  transportation  will  be  made  for  him.  The  seminar  is  an  intensive 
study  course  and  no  provision  is  made  for  dependents  to  accompany  grantees.  It  will 
begin  late  in  June  and  will  include:  a  shipboard  refresher  course  in  French  conducted 
by  a  French  professor;  three  weeks  in  Paris  for  intensive  courses  in  French  conversa¬ 
tion  and  phonetics;  study  of  French  civilization  and  pedagogic  methods;  coordinated 
field  trips;  and  a  period  at  a  French  provincial  university  summer  session. 

France — Four  teaching  positions  are  announced  in  France  for  American  teachers 
of  French  whose  schools  will  accept  a  French  exchange  teacher.  Teaching  assignments 
will  be  in  the  field  of  English  language  and  American  literature  and  civilization. 
United  States  teachers  will  exchange  positions  with  four  French  teachers  of  English 
whose  credentials  will  be  submitted  to  American  school  authorities  for  approval. 
French  teachers  should  be  given  a  full  schedule  of  French  classes,  and  should  be  paid 
a  salary  in  accordance  with  their  qualifications  and  experience.  American  teachers 
will  receive  round-trip  transportation  and  an  allowance  in  French  currency  to  cover 
their  maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of  accompanying  dependents,  not  to  exceed 
four  in  number.  Preference  will  be  given  to  teachers  under  40  years  of  age  who  possess 
a  master’s  or  doctor’s  degree. 

Belgium-Luxembourg— Three  teaching  positions  are  announced  in  Belgium- 
Luxembourg  for  American  teachers  of  French  and  English  whose  schools  will  accept  a 
Belgian  exchange  teacher.  American  teachers  will  not  replace  their  Belgian  counter¬ 
parts  but  will  supplement  the  work  of  Belgian  teachers  of  English  in  the  areas  of 
conversation,  American  life,  history,  literature,  and  contemporary  American  prob¬ 
lems.  Candidates  for  these  awards  should  have  at  least  a  master’s  degree  and  be  under 
50  years  of  age.  Belgian  teachers  of  French,  and  possibly  history,  will  be  offered  in 
exchange  for  American  teachers.  Credentials  of  Belgian  teachers  will  be  submitted 
to  American  school  authorities  for  approval.  Belgian  teachers  should  be  paid  a 
salary  in  accordance  with  their  qualifications  and  experience.  American  teachers  will 
receive  round-trip  transportation  and  an  allowance  in  the  currency  of  the  host 
country  to  cover  their  maintenance  and  the  maintenance  of  accompanying  depend¬ 
ents,  not  to  exceed  four  in  number. 

Cambodia,  Haiti,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia — Teaching  positions  have  become  available 
in  these  countries  for  teachers  of  English  who  are  proficient  in  the  French  Language. 
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Preference  for  positions  in  Cambodia  and  Tunisia  will  be  given  to  single,  male  candi¬ 
dates.  Awards  for  teachers  selected  for  these  positions  will  be  payable  in  dollars  and 
will  include  round-trip  transportation,  as  well  as  compensation  and  a  living  allow¬ 
ance.  Funds  permitting,  teachers  will  receive  an  additional  grant  to  study  methods 
of  teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language  at  a  university  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  teaching  assignment.  Tuition,  maintenance,  and  transportation 
from  residence,  via  the  university,  to  foreign  assignment  will  be  provided.  Teachers 
should  be  available  by  July  1,  1959. 

Office  of  Education 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AATF 


HOTEL  STATLER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
December  29  &  30,  1958 

Program 

Monday,  December  29th 

10:00-12:00  &  2:00-5:00  Registration,  Mezzanine. 

8:00  p.m.  General  Meeting,  Gold  Ball  Room. 

Addresses  of  welcome  by  M.  Jacques  Baeyens,  Ministre 
de  France,  Consul  Général  de  France  a  New  York;  M. 
Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Représentant  aux  Etats-Unis  des  Uni¬ 
versités  Françaises;  and  President  Henri  Pe3a-e.  President 
Millicent  McIntosh,  Barnard  CoUege,  will  speak  on 
“Women’s  Education  and  the  Future,”  and  President 
Harry  D.  Gideonse,  Brooklyn  College,  on  “The  Academic 
Challenge  from  the  Soviet  Union.” 

Tuesday,  December  30th 

8:45  a.m.  Annual  Business  Meeting.  Reports  from  the 
Council  and  the  President.  Discussion  of  the  policies  and 
aims  of  the  Association. 

11:15  a.m.  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants,  Columbia 
University:  “Paul  Valéry  et  la  diction  des  vers.” 

11:45  a.m.  Professor  Lawrence  Wylie,  Haverford  College: 
“The  New  Revolution  in  Western  France.” 

12:45  AATF  Luncheon  at  the  Faculty  Club  of  Columbia 
University,  400  West  119th  St.  (Take  Broadway -Seventh 
Avenue  subway  express  train  labelled  “242nd  St. — Van 
Cortland  Park”  as  far  as  116th  St.  station.)  Address  by 
Dean  Lawton  P.  G.  Peckham,  Graduate  Faculties,  Columbia 
University:  “Remarks  on  Graduate  Training.” 

3:30  p.m.  Reception  by  M.  Morot-Sir  for  members  and 
their  wives  (or  husbands)  at  the  French  Cultural  Office, 
972  Fifth  Ave.  (Close  to  79th  St.) 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 
Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  September  26,  1958 

Dr.  George  B.  Watts 
Secretary -Treasurer 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 
Davidson,  N.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Watts: 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  your  financial  records,  together  with 
supporting  papers  and  memoranda,  relating  to  transactions  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  August  31,  1958,  that  I  have  verified  these  records  by  accepted  procedures, 
and  that  I  have  found  them  to  be  correct. 

I  am  appending  Statement  of  Financial  Condition  as  of  August  31, 1958,  Statement 
of  Income  and  Expense  for  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1958,  and  Statement  of  En¬ 
dowment  Funds,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be  correct.  One  modification  of  procedures 
employed  in  immediately  preceding  years  is  noted.  Dividends  from  the  two  savings 
and  loan  associations  have  been  recorded  on  a  cash  basis  instead  of  an  accrual  basis  ; 
that  is,  dividend  income  includes  only  that  actually  credited  to  your  account  by  the 
associations. 


STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

AUGUST  31,  1958 

Assets 

Cash  in  Bank . 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Mooresville,  N .  C. . . . 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Charlotte, 

N.  C . . 

Accounts  Receivable — Advertisers . 

U.  S.  Savings  Bonds — Series  F . 


Liabilities  and  Net  Worth 
Liabilities  : 

Deferred  Income — Subscriptions 
Funds  due  Endowment . 


Net  Worth: 

Surplus,  August  31,  1957 
Add:  Net  Income .... 


Surplus,  August  31,  1958 


Yours  very  truly, 
A.  G.  Griffin 


$6,415.03 

13,131.84 


5,510.67 

50.00 

2,547.44  $27,654.98 


$950.00 

28.00 


978.00 


$23,857.82 

2,819.16 


26,676.98 
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$27,654.98 
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STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 
FOB  THE  YEAB  ENDED  AUGUST  31,  1958 


Operating  Income: 

Membership  and  Subscriptions .  $17,664.69 

Advertising .  6,216.53 

Sale  of  Back  Issues .  213.75 

Sale  of  Mailing  List .  142.00 

Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire .  1,150.29 


Total  Operating  Income . 

Operating  Expense: 

Publications — The  French  Review .  $17,306.83 

Advertising  Agent .  396.44 

Annual  Meeting .  489.93 

Exhibits .  100 . 00 

Freight  and  Express .  15.69 

Honoraria  to  Officers .  2,400.00 

National  Information  Bureau .  95.80 

Office  Expense — All  Officers .  1,151.13 

Regional  Representatives .  81.74 

Miscellaneous  Expense .  124 . 50 


Total  Operating  Expense 


Net  Income  from  Operations . 

Non-Operating  Income; 

Dividends — Savings  and  Loan  Deposits .  $531.86 

Interest  Income — Bond  Accruals .  62.10 


Total  Non-Operating  Income 
Net  Income . 


SCHEDULE  OF  OFFICE  EXPENSE 
ALL  OFFICERS 

Editor’s  Expense . 

Managing  Editor’s  Expense . 

Miscellaneous  Printing . 

Secretary -Treasurer — Clerical  Assistance . . 

Secretary-Treasurer — Stamps,  Stationery,  etc . 


STATEMENT  OF  ENDOWMENT  FUNDS 
AUGUST  31,  1958 


Balance,  August  31,  1957 . 

Add:  Dividend  Income .  $350.46 

Other  Income .  502.00 


$24,387.26 


$22,162.06 

$2,225.20 

$593.96 

$2,819.16 

$31.50 

25.48 

170.00 

664.09 

360.06 

$1,151.13 


$10,652.50 

852.46 
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Balance,  August  31,  1958 

Due  from  Association  (AATF) .  28.00 

First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Charlotte, 

N.  C. 

Optional  Share  Account .  9,876.96 

Investment  Share  Account .  1,600.00  $11,504.96 


NOTES 

The  foregoing  annual  auditor’s  report  is  self  explanatory.  In  my  “Notes”  of  last 
year  I  emphasized  the  announcement  of  “another  large  increase  in  the  cost  of  printing 
French  Review.”  As  will  be  seen  above,  the  increase  was  indeed  large,  amounting  to 
more  than  $4,500.00  over  the  cost  of  the  year  1956—57.  Another  important  increase  is 
in  the  cost  for  clerical  assistance  for  the  Secretary -Treasurer,  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  Davidson  office  was  managed  by  his  assistant  during  the  three  months  that 
he  spent  in  Europe  on  a  research  grant.  The  credit  item  of  $1,150.29  from  the  Bureau 
de  Correspondance  Scolaire  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  profit  for 
two  fiscal  years. 

We  again  broke  all  previous  membership  records.  Today  there  are  5,257  paid 
members  and  subscribers  for  1957-1958:  we  exceeded  the  President’s  goal  of  5,000  by 
257.  All  our  Chapters  are  active;  the  five  largest  are:  Metropolitan,  431;  Boston,  279; 
Connecticut,  221  ;  Philadelphia,  177  ;  and  Ohio,  176.  From  the  interest  shown  by  sev¬ 
eral  chapter  treasurers  already  this  fall,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  destined  to  enjoy 
again  enthusiastic  support  from  them. 

The  Council  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Chapter  officers  for  their  unselfish  and 
much  appreciated  efforts.  Some  members  have  pointed  out  that  other  sister  as¬ 
sociations  retain  all  the  membership  fee,  while  we  allow  $1.00  out  of  each  $4.00  col¬ 
lected  locally  to  be  kept  in  their  treasury.  Many  of  our  Chapters  are  making  most 
effective  use  of  their  funds.  The  loyal  cooperation  of  our  Chapters  is  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  reasons  for  the  strength  of  the  Association. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

27  September  1958  Secretary -Treasurer 

PROFESSOR  DeSAUZÉ  HONORED  BY  LAVAL 

Professor  Emile  B.  deSauzé  received  the  degree  of  Docteur  ès  lettres  (Honoris 
causa)  at  Laval  University  on  July  16,  1958.  When  the  Recteur  de  l’Université  pro¬ 
nounced  the  citation  that  goes  with  such  honors,  he  can  scarcely  have  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  contribution  that  our  beloved  colleague  has  made  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
position  of  language  study  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  and  colleges  of  this 
country. 

We  are  happy  to  extend  to  our  former  associate  editor,  the  past  president  and 
honorary  member  of  our  Association,  to  our  master  and  friend  the  sincere  congratula¬ 
tions  of  our  journal. 

J.  H. 


CONNECTICUT  CHAPTER 

The  Connecticut  Chapter  held  its  annual  spring  meeting  at  Albertus  Magnus  Col¬ 
lege,  New  Haven,  on  May  3.  Despite  the  inclement  weather  104  members  attended. 
Opened  with  a  word  of  welcome  by  Sister  Marie  Louise,  president  of  the  college  as 
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well  as  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter,  the  morning  session,  held  in  Aquinas  Hall, 
featured  an  address  by  Prof.  Jean  M.  Leblon,  of  Connecticut  College,  on  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  drama  of  Montherlant.  A  few  of  the  leading  ideas  expressed  by  him; 
Montherlant’s  theatre  is  much  less  edifying  than  it  is  moralistic,  with,  however,  the 
playwright’s  psychological  probing  transcending  all  other  concerns.  His  grands  (Al¬ 
varo,  Malatesta,  Ferrante,  Georges  Carrion)  present  an  ideal  of  grandeur  and  of 
scorn,  but  inasmuch  as  his  drama  is  above  all  a  mirror  of  life — with  its  infinite  con¬ 
tradictions — their  ideas  differ  so  markedly,  are  so  often  contradictory,  that  no  con¬ 
sistent  ethic  can  be  related  to  them.  His  médiocres  and  his  female  characters,  who 
drive  the  protagonists  to  excess  in  design  and  in  act,  are  most  ably  portrayed. 

Business  meeting:  Sister  Marie  Louise  described  the  impediments  responsible  for 
the  failure  to  initiate  a  spoken  French  contest  during  the  year.  She  reported  that  the 
annual  membership  campaign  had  resulted  in  a  net  gain  of  25  members.  With  a 
membership  of  220,  the  Chapter  ranks  as  the  nation’s  third  largest.  The  treasurer’s 
report  showed  a  balance  on  hand  of  $135.59.  Mr.  Guy  Whittall,  of  the  Gunnery,  was 
saluted  for  his  efficiency  and  his  considerable  labors  in  chairing  the  Connecticut  phase 
the  1958  National  French  Contest.  His  lieutenants  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Plouffe, 
of  Litchfield.  A  total  of  88  schools  and  6590  students  entered  the  contest,  making  the 
Connecticut  order  of  examinations  one  of  the  largest,  according  to  Prof.  James  W. 
Glennen,  national  chairman.  Mr.  Whittall  also  registered  a  deal  of  disappointment 
at  the  limited  participation  of  the  state’s  independent  schools,  offered  suggestions 
as  to  how  economies  of  time  and  toil  might  be  effected  in  the  distribution  of  the  exam¬ 
inations,  and  gave  his  personal  reactions  to  the  grading  of  a  few  sections,  with  pri¬ 
mary  reference  to  the  French  I  exam.  It  was  learned  with  regret  that  Chapter  vice- 
president,  Mr.  Oliver  C.  Campeau,  of  the  Loomis  School,  who  had  earlier  served  as 
secretary -treasurer  during  four  terms,  had  accepted  a  teaching  position  out  of  state. 
The  members  in  attendance  voted  to  accept  the  following  slate  of  officers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year:  Messrs.  Richard  R.  Miller,  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  president;  Alvis  L. 
Tinnin,  of  Amity  Regional  H.S.,  vice-president;  Chester  W.  Obuchowski,  of  the 
University  of  Connecticut,  secretary-treasurer.  Serving  on  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  were  Prof.  Louis  Naylor,  of  Trinity  College,  (chairman);  Mr.  Edward  R. 
DeNoyon,  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School;  Miss  Elsie  A.  Schenker,  of  West  Haven 
H.  S. 

After  a  buffet-style  luncheon  of  the  first  quality,  the  members  reassembled  in  the 
Students’  Building  for  the  afternoon  session,  which  was  devoted  to  a  panel  discussion 
on  the  theme  “France  1958.’’  Prof.  L.  Natalie  Sandomirsky,  of  Albertus  Magnus  Col¬ 
lege,  moderated.  Prof.  Jean  Boorsch,  of  Yale  University,  spoke  on  the  economic  state 
of  France.  Her  prosperity,  underscored  by  virtually  full  employment,  immense  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion,  and  record  production,  he  termed  as  paradoxical,  this  owing  to 
its  two  serious  afflictions  :  the  very  disproportionate  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the 
relentless  increase  in  the  export-trade  deficit.  Mr.  Louis  Paulus,  an  exchange  teacher 
at  Manchester  H.  S.  from  Belgium,  dwelt  on  the  role  of  French  in  Belgian  life  and 
education,  identified  by  region  the  foreign  languages  most  commonly  taught  in  his 
country,  and  elaborated  on  the  six-year  sequence  followed  in  teaching  them.  He  also 
introduced  an  appealing  linguistic  sidelight  by  reading  several  humorous  poems  in 
Walloon.  Prof.  Henri  Peyre,  of  Yale,  national  president  of  the  AATF,  swiftly  can¬ 
vassed  the  entire  area  of  contemporary  French  culture,  focussing  on  its  trends  and 
distinguishing  features,  and  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is  enjoying  robust  good 
health.  In  discussing  the  Algerian  War,  Prof.  Charles  Villiers,  of  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  strongly  condemned  the  nationalist  rebellion,  propounding  the 
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thesis  that  it  is  being  stubbornly  promoted  and  viciously  executed  by  a  relatively 
small  band  of  Moslem  terrorists,  as  distinguished  from  the  Moslem  masses. 

Chester  W.  Obuchowski 
Secretary-Treasurer 

FINGERLAKES  CHAPTER 

At  the  invitation  of  M.  J.  J.  Demorest  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Literature 
at  Cornell  University,  Fingerlakes  Chapter  AATF  members  held  their  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Chinese  Room  of  the  Statler  Club  of  Cornell  at  Ithaca,  New  York  on  Mav 
10,  1958. 

Since  M.  Demorest  was  unable  to  be  present.  Dr.  Morris  Bishop  of  Cornell  wel¬ 
comed  the  group  and  acted  as  host  during  the  luncheon.  Between  courses,  at  Dr. 
Bishop’s  suggestion,  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  Fingerlakes  Chairman,  discussed  the  1958 
AATF  tests  taken  by  area  students  on  May  3rd  at  Harpur  College  in  Endicott  and 
at  Cornell.  Mrs.  Smith  thought  it  would  be  fairer  if  a  uniform  day  should  be  set 
throughout  the  United  States  for  administering  these  tests,  like  any  other  national 
scholarship  exams.  It  was  also  suggested  that  contestants  be  given  all  information 
in  regard  to  directions  by  their  own  teachers  before  exam  time.  Due  to  tension  caused 
by  the  strange  surroundings,  they  do  not  listen  carefully  enough  to  directions  at  the 
college  centers. 

A  short  business  meeting  followed.  Then  the  group  adjourned  to  the  Club’s  pro¬ 
jection  room  where  Dr.  Blanchard  Rideout  showed  colored  slides  of  his  recent  trip 
to  France  and  Switzerland.  These  beautiful  slides — some  were  quite  unusual  shots  of 
familiar  scenes — plus  Dr.  Rideout’s  running  commentary  made  this  a  most  enter¬ 
taining  program. 

Tentative  plans  are  for  the  1959  spring  meeting  to  be  held  at  Elmira. 

Tressa  E.  Corcoran 
Secretary-Treasurer 


MARYLAND  CHAPTER 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Chapter  of  the  AATF  for  1957-1958  was  held 
Wednesday,  the  20th  of  November  at  4:15  p.m.  in  room  101,  Remsen  Hall,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Dumont  presiding. 

Dr.  Dumont  thanked  Mile  Rosselet  for  her  excellent  work  as  President  of  the 
chapter  for  the  last  three  years,  and  suggested  that  the  chapter  declare  her  Honorary 
President.  The  chapter  voted  unanimously  so  to  do. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  M.  René  Girard,  professor  of  French  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  whose  subject  was  Camus.  The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:35. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  chapter  was  held  February  26  at  4: 15  p.m.  in  the  Good- 
willie  Room,  Gilman  Hall,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Dumont  presiding. 

The  speaker  was  the  honorary  president  of  the  chapter.  Mile  Rosselet,  who  gave 
a  charming  causerie  on  Jules  Romains. 

At  the  business  meeting  that  followed  it  was  announced  that  a  movement  was  afoot 
to  establish  another  chapter  of  the  AATSP  in  Maryland. 

The  President  then  suggested  that  the  chapter  give  permission  to  pay  transporta¬ 
tion  for  speakers  who  do  not  live  in  the  city,  and  that  it  be  stipulated  that  no  more 
than  ten  dollars  be  paid  on  any  one  occasion.  A  discussion  followed,  but  since  the 
time  was  late  it  was  decided  to  wait  until  the  next  meeting  to  vote  on  the  matter. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:30. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  on  May  16  at  4: 15  p.m.  in  the  Goodwillie  Room,  Gilman 
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Hall,  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  First  Vice-President,  Mme  Doré,  spoke  on 
Romain  Rolland,  who  had  been  her  neighbor  in  France. 

At  the  business  meeting  that  followed,  the  results  of  the  National  French  Contest 
in  Maryland  were  read,  and  the  reports  of  the  secretary-treasuer  were  read  and  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  motion  was  passed  unanimously  that  traveling  expenses  for  speakers  be  paid 
if  necessary,  but  that  such  expenses  should  not  exceed  ten  dollars  for  any  speaker. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  5:45. 

Gladys  M.  Dorsey 
Secretary -Treasurer 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAPTER 

The  Northern  California  Chapter  held  four  meetings  during  the  Academic  year 
1957-58. 

French  Drama  was  the  theme  of  the  first  gathering,  held  in  connection  with  the 
Fall  Meeting  of  the  Foreign  Language  Association  of  Northern  California  on  October 
26,  1957  at  the  College  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Belmont. 

The  second  Chapter  meeting  held  on  December  7,  1957,  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Berkeley,  was  focused  on  the  “présentation”  (first  showing)  of  a  kinescope 
of  the  Christmas  program  from  Mme  Yvonne  Bardet’s  TV  show,  “Learning  French 
is  Fun.”  Let  us  recall  that  this  kinescope  could  be  made  thanks  to  a  grant  from  M. 
Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  Culturel  près  V Ambassade  de  France  and  M.  Jean-Albert  Bédé, 
Président  de  la  Société  des  Professeurs  Français  en  Amérique. 

First,  Marie-Louise  Dufrenoy,  Recording  Secretary,  outlined  the  history  of  San 
Francisco’s  educative  station  KQED-TV  and  the  creation  and  development  of  the 
French  program.  Mme  Yvonne  Bardet,  assisted  by  her  six  and  seven  year  old  stu¬ 
dents,  then  demonstrated  on  the  stage  a  lesson  previously  given  on  TV.  Concluding 
the  visual  part  of  the  program,  the  Christmas  fantasy  “Rêve  de  Noël”  delighted  the 
young  viewers. 

On  April  19,  1958,  the  recently  formed  California  Council  of  Foreign  Language 
Teachers  Associations,  sponsored  a  joint  meeting  of  Foreign  Language  Association 
of  Northern  California  and  Modern  Language  Association  of  Southern  California. 
This  first  meeting  of  FLANC  and  MLASC  had  been  planned  long  ago  and  scheduled 
to  meet  at  Fresno,  about  mid-way  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Northern  California  Chapter  of  AATF  offered  a  program  covering  the  field 
of  French  studies  from  kindergarten  to  the  University. 

The  formal  presentation  of  Awards  to  the  Winners  of  the  National  French  Con¬ 
test,  on  May  24,  1958,  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  was  the  last  major 
activity  of  the  Chapter  before  the  Summer  vacation. 

Presided  over  by  M.  René  Naggiar,  Vice-Consul  of  France  at  San  Francisco  who 
delivered  the  traditional  address,  the  ceremony  was  attended  by  representatives  of 
every  organization  that  donated  prizes:  Salon  Français;  Alliance  Française,  San 
Francisco;  Alliance  Française,  East  Bay;  Air-France;  Compagnie  Générale  Trans¬ 
atlantique;  Société  des  Professeurs  Français  en  Amérique.  Professor  Ronald  Walpole, 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  French,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  intro¬ 
duced  the  speaker;  Madame  Raven,  Cultural  Counsellor  at  the  French  Consulate, 
San  Francisco,  offered  her  devoted  help.  Generous  as  usual,  M.  Georges  Trémel, 
Chief  representative  of  the  French  Government  Tourist  Oflice  in  San  Francisco, 
donated  the  Prix  Spécial  du  Chapitre  de  la  Californie  du  Nord.  Miss  Jean  F.  Knights, 
Chapter  President,  congratulated  Teachers  and  Winners,  and  Sister  Lucy,  Contest 
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Chairman,  after  reporting  on  the  fine  results  achieved  (3,742  students  from  71  schools 
participated)  called  the  Winners  to  the  stage  and  announced  two  scholarships;  one 
given  every  year  by  the  San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  went  to  Maureen  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  a  student  of  Miss  Arline  Scharff,  of  George  Washington  H.  S.;  another  one, 
awarded  this  year  for  the  first  time  under  this  title:  Bourse  du  Collège  Notre  Dame, 
Belmont,  was  awarded  to  Carolyn  Oesterle,  a  student  of  Mr.  James  Eakin  of  Hillsdale 
H.  S. 

Three  of  our  competitors  won  prizes  at  the  Regional  level  :  Joyce  Burley,  a  student 
of  Mr.  James  Eakin,  of  Hillsdale  H.  S.,  received  the  First  Prize  in  French  II;  David 
Cook,  a  student  of  Mr.  Léon  Aubry,  of  Los  Gatos  H.  S.,  had  a  2d  prize  in  French  III. 
Last,  but  not  least,  Daniel  Drake,  a  student  of  Mr.  Clayton  Rea,  of  Piedmont  H.  S. 
won  the  first  prize  in  French  IV,  not  only  at  the  Regional  but  at  the  National  level. 

After  the  Ceremony,  the  Cercle  Français  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berke¬ 
ley  presented  La  Farce  de  Maistre  Pathelin.  The  play,  produced  by  Marc  Bensimon 
and  Francis  Carmody  from  the  Department  of  French,  was  interpreted  by  Francis 
Sarguis  (Maistre  Pathelin)  Olinda  Noonan  (Guillemette),  Don  Cairns  (Le  Drapier), 
William  Clark  (Le  Berger),  Jean-Paul  Trélaün  (Le  Juge). 

Maeie-Louisb  Dufeenot 
Recording  Secretary 

WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 

The  newly  elected  board  of  the  Washington  chapter  of  the  AATF  composed  of  the 
following:  President,  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Eddy,  Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  Marie  Girard 
and  Dr.  Wm.  G.  Clubb,  Chairman  of  the  French  contest.  Dr.  Jas.  La  Follette  and 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  Zoë  Wythe,  took  oSice  in  June  1957. 

Our  first  meeting,  a  luncheon,  was  held  on  December  7  at  which  Dr.  Helmut  Hatz- 
feld  spoke  on  “Le  Problème  du  Baroque  Français.” 

On  May  16  a  tea  was  given  at  George  Washington  University  at  which  M.  Pierre 
Boyer,  Attaché  of  the  French  Embassy,  spoke  on  “L’Evolution  de  l’Economie  Fran¬ 
çaise.” 

The  third  meeting  of  the  year  took  place  on  May  16  at  Georgetown  University 
where  members,  teachers  and  their  pupils  met  to  listen  to  an  address  by  M.  Robert 
Valeur,  Minister  of  the  French  Embassy,  and  to  witness  the  presentation  of  prizes 
to  the  winners  in  the  French  contest.  After  the  ceremonies  the  Very  Reverend  Father 
Edward  B.  Bunn,  S.J.,  rector  of  Georgetown  University,  held  a  reception  in  honour 
of  M.  Valeur  and  of  the  prizewinners  and  their  teachers. 

A  drive  for  new  members  has  resulted  in  a  20%  increase  in  our  membership. 

ZoE  Wythe 
Secretary  Treasurer 


WESTCHESTER  CHAPTER 

The  Westchester  Chapter  of  the  AATF  had  its  first  meeting  of  the  year  the  evening 
of  December  16  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Randall  Holden  in  Scarsdale.  After  refreshments 
and  a  social  hour,  the  members  enjoyed  a  delightful  lecture  by  Monsieur  Daniel 
Girard,  Professor  of  French  at  Teachers’  College  of  Columbia  University,  on  “George 
Simenon— l’homme  et  l’écrivain”.  Monsieur  Martial  Singher  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  an  honorary  member  of  our  group,  added  his  reminiscences  of  the 
author  when  the  speaker  asked  for  his  remarks. 

On  March  25,  after  a  dégustation  de  vin  at  the  Yorktown  Heights  High  School, 
Monsieur  Antoine  Gilly  talked  to  the  members  on  “La  Gastronomie  de  France— sa 
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cuisine  et  ses  vins.”  Monsieur  Gilly  is  well  versed  in  this  subject,  having  owned  for 
twenty-five  years  “La  Crémaillère,”  famous  French  restaurant  now  in  Banks  ville. 
He  is  also  a  Commandeur  de  la  Confrérie  du  Tastevin. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  the  banquet  held  on  June  2  at  the  “Gai  Pingouin 
in  White  Plains.  At  that  time  the  results  of  the  National  French  Contest  were  an¬ 
nounced  and  officers  for  the  next  year  elected. 

There  were  800  Westchester  secondary  school  students  who  took  part  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  this  year.  Three  weeks  after  this  contest,  there  was  an  oral  test  for 
the  ten  best  students  in  the  French  II,  III  and  IV  groups,  and  chapter  prizes  were 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  combined  tests. 

The  ofiicers  elected  were:  Mr.  Neil  Cronin  of  Iona  Preparatory  School,  president; 
Mrs.  Elaine  Mansell,  Rye  Country  Day  School,  vice  president;  Mr.  Albert  Hagedorn, 
Chappaqua  High  School,  treasurer;  Miss  Gwen  Glendenning,  Scarsdale  High  School, 
secretary.  There  was  an  enthusiastic  expression  of  appreciation  for  Mr.  Loren  Shores, 
the  retiring  president,  and  for  Mrs.  Frances  Damon,  retiring  from  the  office  of  treas¬ 
urer  which  she  had  held  for  many  years. 

Gwen  Glendenning 
Secretary 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  CHAPTER 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  AATF  planned  three  meetings  for  the 
year  1957-1958.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst,  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Ernest  Kirrmann,  president  of  the  chapter,  gave  a  de¬ 
lightful  illustrated  lecture  entitled  “Au  Pays  d’Oberlin  et  d’Erckmann-Chatrian.” 

The  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  Yankee  Pedlar  Inn  in  Holyoke.  Miss  Kathleen 
Roy  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  chapter  chairman  of  the  Annual  French  Contest, 
announced  that  some  3000  contestants  would  take  the  examinations  during  the  week 
of  April  28.  Professor  Pierre  Aubery  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  French  Department  was 
the  speaker  for  the  occasion,  and  chose  as  the  subject  of  his  causerie:  “Quelques 
aspects  de  la  vie  quotidienne  en  France  aujourd’hui”. 

Mr.  McKenna  of  Deerfield  Academy,  Old  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  invited  us  to 
hold  our  “Distribution  des  Prix”  at  the  Academy.  Chapter  winners  in  the  French 
Contest  were  guests  at  this  final  meeting  on  May  17.  Madame  Valentine  Pinacoli, 
Professor  of  French  at  The  House  of  the  Pines,  was  the  guest  speaker,  and  chose  for 
her  subject:  “American  Students  in  Europe.” 

The  Western  Massachusetts  Chapter  sponsored  an  Oral  French  Contest  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  George  Black  of  Gardner,  Massachusetts,  served  as  chairman  of 
this  contest,  held  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  April  12.  The  two  winners 
entered  the  semi-finals  and  finals,  sponsored  by  the  Boston  Chapter,  Saturday,  April 
26,  at  Emanuel  College  and  Simmons  College. 

Helen  Chaffee 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Our  Contributors 

Most  of  the  contributors  to  the  present  issue  are  probably  well  known 
to  our  readers.  Within  the  past  few  years  the  French  Review  has  published 
articles  by  Richard  M.  Chadhoume  (April  1957),  Joel  A.  Hunt  (January 
1955),  Blanche  A.  Price  (January  1956),  Ernst  Pulgram  (April  1958), 
Marcel  Reboussin  (February  1956),  and  our  Secretary-Treasurer  George 
B.  Watts  (October  1956).  As  Marcel  Frangon’s  previous  contribution  was 
printed  in  our  December,  1948,  issue  it  should  be  mentioned  that  his  Leçons 
et  notes  sur  la  littérature  française  du  XV P  siècle  has  appeared  since  then; 
his  new  book.  Les  Œuvres  'poétiques  de  J acques  Peletier  du  Mans,  is  due  to 
come  out  in  the  near  future. 

Albert  Cook  is  a  member  of  the  English  Department  at  Western  Reserve 
University. 

Roger  Shattuck  holds  a  BA  from  Yale  and  worked  for  three  years  at 
Harvard  on  an  appointment  to  the  Society  of  Fellows.  He  then  became 
Instructor  in  French  at  Harvard  and  moved  to  the  U.  of  Texas  in  1956 
where  he  is  now  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages.  He  has  edited 
and  translated  Selected  Writings  of  Guillaume  Apollinaire  (New  Directions, 
1950)  and  recently  published  The  Banquet  Years  (Harcourt  Brace,  1958). 
Professor  Shattuck  is  presently  in  France  on  Fulbright  and  Guggenheim 
fellowships. 

Daymond  Turner  is  a  graduate  of  Davidson  College.  He  holds  on  MA 
and  PhD  from  the  U.  of  North  Carohna.  He  has  taught  at  Georgia  Teachers 
College,  the  U.  of  North  Carohna  and,  since  1949,  at  the  U.  of  Delaware 
where  he  is  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Director  of 
the  Modern  Language  Laboratory.  Publications  include  a  number  of  ar¬ 
ticles  on  FLES  subjects  and  audio-visual  techniques  in  Foreign  Language 
teaching. 
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Creative  Works 

Maüriaç,  François.  Bloc-Notes.  Paris:  Flammarion,  1958.  Pp.  398  +  index. 

Membre  de  l’Académie  Française,  Prix  Nobel  de  Littérature,  François  Mauriac 
pouvait  aspirer  à  terminer  ses  jours  dans  le  calme  de  sa  province  bordelaise.  Mais 
s’il  a  pu  rêver  d’échapper  à  la  tyrannie  du  temporel,  sa  nature  et  les  exigences  de  sa 
conscience  chrétienne  ne  lui  ont  pas  permis  de  chercher  le  repos  à  l’écart  des  querelles 
de  ce  siècle.  Les  événements  tragiques  des  années  d’après-guerre  l’ont  poussé  à  se 
jeter  dans  l’arène  politique,  comme  il  l’avait  déjà  fait  aux  sombres  jours  de  l’Occupa¬ 
tion  ou  à  l’époque  de  la  guerre  civile  espagnole.  Estimant  que  “le  combat  politique  re¬ 
joint  aujourd’hui  le  combat  spirituel  et  ne  s’en  distingue  pas,”  Mauriac  ne  saurait 
rester  muet  tandis  que  le  sang  coule  en  Indochine  ou  en  Afrique  du  Nord,  à  l’heure  où 
ses  compatriotes  lui  semblent  trop  souvent  coupables  de  trahir  la  vocation  spirituelle 
de  leur  pays.  Dans  son  Bloc-Notes  hebdomadaire  de  L’Express,  récemment  recueilli 
en  volume,  il  livre  son  combat  pour  défendre  et  prôner  ses  convictions,  combat  qu’il 
lui  arrive  d’abandonner  un  instant  pour  exprimer  les  réflexions  que  lui  inspirent  telle 
rencontre,  telle  lecture,  tel  événement  artistique. 

“Ma  vocation  est  d’irriter”  note-t-il  un  jour  dans  une  de  ses  chroniques.  En  cela 
Mauriac  pamphlétaire  reste  dans  la  tradition  du  grand  romancier  catholique  qui  n’a 
jamais  épargné  les  pharisiens  de  tout  bord  et  dont  les  œuvres  ont  mainte  fois  troublé 
les  bien-pensants.  Les  cris  d’horreur  ou  les  injures  suscités  aujourd’hui  par  ses  billets 
de  L’Express  rejoignent  en  effet  l’émoi  provoqué  jadis  par  ses  romans. 

Que  le  Bloc-Notes  plaise  ou  scandalise,  que  le  lecteur  s’arrête  plus  particulièrement 
aux  réflexions  d’ordre  moral,  religieux,  littéraire  ou  qu’il  s’intéresse  plutôt  aux  propos 
politiques,  qu’il  cherche  en  Mauriac  un  directeur  de  conscience  ou  qu’il  le  relègue 
parmi  “les  exhibitionnistes  de  l’intelligence  et  du  cœur,”  il  est  impoint  sur  lequel  tous 
devraient  s’accorder:  le  moindre  paragraphe  révèle  le  polémiste-né.  D’une  semaine  à 
l’autre,  on  retrouve  dans  le  Bloc-Notes  la  même  rigueur  de  raisonnement,  le  même 
feu  dans  la  conviction,  la  même  verve  cruelle.  Le  pétulant  septuagénaire  excelle  à 
condamner,  à  dénoncer,  à  railler.  Qu’on  en  juge  plutôt  par  quelques  exemples.  Mauriac 
qualifie  tels  politiciens  de  “virtuoses  de  l’erreur  politique,”  les  leaders  de  tel  parti 
“sevrés  de  portefeuilles”  deviennent  “des  morphinomanes  rendus  furieux  et  qui  pleu¬ 
rent  après  leur  piqûre,”  tel  ministère  “ivre  d’échecs  jusqu’à  l’euphorie”  et  qui  “ne 
titube  même  plus  parce  qu’il  est  irremplaçable,”  est  décrit  un  peu  plus  loin  comme  “ce 
règne  à  l’épreuve  de  tous  les  Trafalgars  diplomatiques  ou  autres,  et  qui  se  fortifie  des 
malheurs  à  mesure  qu’il  les  enfante.”  Notons  aussi  que  l’on  peut  glaner  tout  au  long 
du  Bloc-Notes  d’excellentes  formules  frappées  au  coin  d’un  très  fin  moraliste  politique. 
“Ce  qui  juge  un  homme,  ce  n’est  pas  qu’il  cède  à  des  influences,  c’est  la  nature  des  in¬ 
fluences  qu’il  subit,”  “Le  langage  politique,  menteur  par  essence,  est  candide  dans  le 
mensonge:  pourquoi  chercherait-il  à  se  rendre  croyable?  Ceux  qu’il  dupe  souhaitent 
de  l’être  et  il  n’y  a  pas  à  raffiner  sur  les  bourdes  qu’ils  sont  résolus  d’avance  à  avaler,” 
“En  démocratie,  un  homme  supérieur  devrait  s’astreindre  à  donner  l’illusion  qu’il  ne 
dépasse  pas  le  niveau.  Mais  il  est  plus  facile  aux  médiocres  d’avoir  l’air  profond  qu’aux 
grands  esprits  de  faire  la  bête.” 

Bien  des  pages  du  Bloc-Notes  auront  perdu  de  leur  intérêt  dans  quelques  années, 
lorsque  le  nom  de  tel  ministre,  voire  même  de  tel  président  du  Conseil,  aura  sombré 
dans  l’oubli.  Mais  par  ce  que  l’auteur  décrit  comme  1 ’“affrontement  de  l’individuel  et 
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de  1  universel,  ces  billets  sont  assurés  de  rester  un  document  passionnant  sur  la  vie 
intérieure  d’un  grand  écrivain  aussi  bien  qu’un  précieux  témoignage  sur  l’histoire 
contemporaine. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  Michel  Guggenheim 

Textbooks 

Shocket,  M.  Cinq  Années  de  Français  (Vol.  I,  Première  Année,  Vol.  II,  Deuxième 
Année)  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  124  (Vol.  I)  &  152  (Vol. 
II).  $1.50  each. 

This  series  is  designed  primarily  for  use  in  English  schools,  where  Vol.  I  would  nor¬ 
mally  be  in  the  hands  of  eleven  year  old  children.  To  me  it  seems  an  excellent  choice 
for  the  American  elementary  school  which  proposes  the  serious  introduction  of  French 
in  the  sixth  or  seventh  grade.  The  aim  of  the  author  is  “to  render  the  student  articu¬ 
late  in  accurate  and  living  French.”  The  first  two  volumes  carry  out  this  aim  by 
stressing  oral  and  aural  practice,  interesting  pupil  activity,  and  gradual  development 
of  writing  ability  through  varied  exercises  and,  an  excellent  device,  the  planned  essay. 

Both  volumes  are  made  up  of  reading  selections,  followed  by  conversational,  rea¬ 
listic  exercises,  both  oral  and  written.  These  include  dictées,  rédactions  (often  based 
on  a  provocative  drawing),  mots  croisés,  questions  on  the  text,  commands  and  verb 
drills.  No  English  is  used,  translation  being  reserved  for  introduction  in  the  fourth 
year. 

The  reading  selections  in  Vol.  I  include  lively  conversational  pictures  of  family, 
school,  adventure  in  a  haunted  house,  a  train  trip,  shopping,  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Pasteur,  among  others.  In  Vol.  II  there  is  an  introduction  to  French  literature, 
through  adaptations  of  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,  Un  Duel,  and  L’Amour  Médecin.  In 
both  volumes  one  finds  such  timely  subjects  as  “la  télévision,”  “la  Résistance,”  even 
“un  Voyage  Interplanétaire.”  Two  chapters  in  each  volume  are  designed  for  puppet 
shows,  and  one  in  Vol.  I,  “La  Radio,”  is  ideal  for  the  tape  recorder,  complete  as  it  is 
with  farm  noises  and  ample  opportunity  for  exaggerated  acting. 

Pronunciation  is  aided  by  a  page  of  drill  words  (Vol.  I)  for  vowel  and  consonant 
sounds,  plus  intensive  drill  exercises  on  intonation.  Phonetics  are  used  in  Vol.  II. 

Grammar  is  introduced  naturally  through  the  reading  selections.  There  is  an  index 
of  topics,  including  the  occurrence  of  irregular  verbs.  In  addition,  there  is  in  each 
volume  an  analysis  of  the  grammar  covered,  but  it  is  evident  that  grammar,  on  the 
whole,  is  regarded  here  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  fewer  points  are  covered  than  in 
most  French  I  texts  used  in  our  secondary  schools. 

The  books  themselves  are  attractive,  slender  volumes  with  bright  yellow  (I)  and 
orange  (II)  covers,  each  containing,  in  addition  to  the  basic  material,  several  pages  of 
black  and  white  photographs  of  Paris  (I)  and  of  France  (II),  a  number  of  poems  and 
songs.  Vol.  I  has  a  section  devoted  to  games,  such  as  “Le  petit  bonhomme  pendu”  and 
“French  cricket”  (or  perhaps,  ‘baseball’?),  much  enjoyed  by  pupils  at  this  level. 
Also,  what  child  could  remain  indifferent  to  a  choice  of  French  names,  such  as  “Guil¬ 
laume  Grenouille”  or  “Colette  Carotte,”  from  the  lengthy  list  preceding  the  first  les¬ 
son. 

Yes,  I  believe  that  these  books  fulfill  the  universal  need  of  a  course  which  will,  as 
the  author  hopes,  “intensify  rather  than  destroy  a  pupil’s  natural  pleasure  in  learning 
and  expressing  himself  in  a  foreign  language.” 

Ferry  Hall 
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Bottke,  K.  G.  Brief  Oral  French  Review  Grammar.  New  York;  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  second  edition,  1958.  Pp.  172.  $2.50. 

Instructors  already  familiar  with  this  slim  text  will  find  the  second  edition  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  1947  edition;  perhaps  slightly  improved.  Four  of  the  thirty  di¬ 
alogues  have  been  changed,  and  certain  details  have  been  brought  up  to  date:  the 
seven-year  old  girl  in  lesson  3  has  been  married  by  the  second  edition,  French  prices 
have  multiplied  by  at  least  10  times,  the  pourboire  has  risen  from  10%  to  12%,  nylons 
have  superseded  silk  stockings,  Hernani  has  replaced  Ruy  Bias  (?),  and  color  movies 
have  come  in,  but  good  old  Maurice  Chevalier,  as  well  as  Mickey  Mouse,  Fernandel, 
and  Sonja  Henie  have  survived.  The  extremely  brief  exercises  have  occasional  minor 
changes  and  have  been  slightly  expanded:  the  total  additions  to  the  exercises  sauf 
erreur — amount  to  :  22  agreements  of  adjectives,  10  plurals  of  nouns,  10  adverbs  formed 
from  adjectives,  10  translations  of  prepositions  and  geographical  names,  8  short  sen¬ 
tences  to  translate  into  French,  4  fill-ins  of  indefinites,  4  fill-ins  of  interrogative  pro¬ 
nouns,  and  9  fill-ins  of  verb  forms.  The  publishers  have  done  a  good  job,  except  that 
the  paper  is  extraordinarily  porous. 

In  structure  and  purpose  the  text  has  not  been  altered,  and  all  of  the  30  lessons 
are  set  up  in  the  same  five  sections.  Section  A  of  each  lesson  includes  sample  sentences 
which  use  one  or  two  verbs  to  be  conjugated,  plus  sample  sentences  which  induc¬ 
tively  illustrate  grammatical  concepts.  In  half  of  the  lessons  students  are  referred 
to  the  Appendix  for  explanations  of  grammar.  These  verbs  and  grammar  construc¬ 
tions  are  further  used  in  Section  B  in  practical  and  idiom-rich  dialogues  covering 
the  usual  conversational  topics.  Section  C  consists  of  from  15  to  25  short,  easy  ques¬ 
tions  in  French  based  on  the  dialogue.  Section  D  invariably  has  10  brief  sentences 
to  be  translated  into  French.  The  last  section,  E,  Exercises,  is  a  sort  of  potpourri 
including  additional  ultra-brief  drill  exercises  of  various  types,  conjugations,  expres¬ 
sions  to  be  memorized,  and,  strangely,  occasional  postscripts  of  grammatical  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  following  judgments  are  largely  based  on  my  one  experience  teaching  the  first 
edition,  and  are  equally  valid,  I  believe,  for  the  present  edition.  Teachers  enchanted 
by  the  promise  of  the  title  may  find  that  one  can  serve  too  many  masters.  Brief  it  is; 
far  too  brief,  in  my  estimation,  in  both  grammar  explanation  and  drill  material  for  a 
solid  intermediate  course.  The  Oral  element  develops  from  complete  assimilation  and 
subsequent  oral  practice  of  the  dialogues.  All  this  part  of  the  book  is  ably  and  care¬ 
fully  constructed,  as  are  the  sentences  and  other  exercises.  However,  the  grammar 
and  vocabulary  in  the  dialogues  are  too  easy,  the  sentences  too  simple,  and  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  conversation  are  pale  in  comparison  with  those  which  naturally  arise  from 
mature  literature. 

The  treatment  of  grammar  leads  to  much  unnecessary  confusion  and  repetition. 
Since  sample  sentences  in  the  lessons  are  similar  to  those  also  given  in  the  Appendix, 
and  in  view  of  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  Appendix,  I  see  no  good  reason  for  not  com¬ 
bining  explanation  and  examples  in  the  body  of  the  book  and  thereby  avoiding  the 
continual  thumbing  of  the  back.  If  the  Appendix  were  a  brief  but  complete  review  of 
grammar,  this  reference  procedure  might  be  more  easily  justified,  but  while  the  pure 
inductive  method  is  maintained  in  the  lesson,  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Appendix  of 
demonstrative  adjectives  and  pronouns  (lesson  17),  possessive  adjectives  and  pro¬ 
nouns  (lesson  19),  indefinites  (lesson  21),  comparatives  (lessons  26-27),  prepositions 
(lesson  29) ,  the  third  person  imperative  (lesson  30) ,  nor  of  that  Annapurna,  the  imper¬ 
fect,  which  is  inadequately  explained  in  the  dialogue  of  lesson  6,  and  largely  neglected 
in  the  drill  material. 

Another  serious  source  of  confusion  is  the  practice  of  placing  stray  bits  of  gram- 
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matical  information  in  E,  the  section  labeled  Exercises.  The  subjunctive  and  other 
topics  suffer  from  this  process  of  scattering,  and  detective  work  is  necessary  to  find 
the  parts. 

In  summary,  this  text  might  work  out  well  in  classes  where  a  coherent  and  organ¬ 
ized  knowledge  of  grammar  is  secondary.  However,  I  doubt  its  adequacy  as  an  inter¬ 
mediate  level  text  to  prepare  for  or  to  accompany  the  serious  literary  selections  nor¬ 
mally  read  in  second  year  college  classes. 

Rutgers  University  Gerald  A.  Bertin 

Parker,  Clifford  S.  Contes  d’hier  et  d’ aujourd’hui .  New  York:  The  Dryden  Press, 
1958.  Pp.  xxii  -f-  365.  $3.75. 

The  authors  d’hier  are  Mérimée,  Daudet,  Maupassant,  Anatole  France,  and  Tristan 
Bernard.  Excepting  the  two  short  shorts  by  the  last-named  author,  the  stories  in  this 
group  have  been  presented  many  times  before.  There  can  be  no  serious  objection  to 
this  because  the  stories  will  be  new  to  the  students  and  as  enj  oyable  as  ever  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  (Need  one  apologize  for  including  Mozart’s  Symphony  in  G  Minor  on  a  concert 
program?)  The  authors  d’aujourd’hui  are  Duhamel,  Maurois,  Mauriac,  and  Aymé,  all 
of  whom  are  on  the  way  to  becoming  perennials,  if  not  classics.  There  are  fifteen  se¬ 
lections  in  all. 

The  editor’s  purpose  is  “a  book  that  will  help  students  acquire  the  ability  to  read 
French  directly” — in  this  case  second-year  students  in  colleges  or  third -year  students 
in  secondary  schools.  To  accomplish  his  avowed  purpose  the  editor  has  printed  the 
text  on  the  right-hand  pages  only.  “Exercises  on  pages  facing  the  text  should  make 
the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  translation  method  unnecessary.”  It  should  be  observed 
here  that  unless  the  recitation  is  conducted  with  books  closed,  the  unambitious  stu¬ 
dent  might  be  tempted  to  read  the  answers  to  questions  right  out  of  the  text.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  printing  of  questions  and  notes  on  facing  pages  is  not  an  innovation; 
other  Dryden  books  have  used  this  device  (e.g.,  Ernst  and  Schwarz,  Lectures  fran¬ 
çaises)  .  There  are  other  types  of  exercises,  such  as  true-false  statements,  completions, 
choices,  replacements,  and  translations  both  ways.  Grammar  review  is  not  abetted. 

At  the  bottom  of  facing  pages  are  notes  that  translate  difficult  expressions  and  par¬ 
tially  defeat  the  purpose  of  direct  reading.  This  drawback  may  be  overcome  by  the 
conscientious  student  who  reads  through  an  assignment  a  second  time  without  con¬ 
sulting  notes  or  Vocabulary,  as  the  editor  suggests.  Other  apparatus  is  a  series  of  short 
biographical  sketches  and  an  adequate  Vocabulary. 

There  are  a  few  minor  errata,  such  as  La  Horla,  Vision  de  Charles  XI,  and  Thérèse 
Desqueroux;  and  a  few  words,  especially  toward  the  end  of  the  book,  are  not  explained. 

Most  students  of  French  cut  their  literary  eyeteeth  on  short  stories,  a  genre  in 
which  many  French  authors  have  been  highly  successful .  This  collection  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  happy  dentition. 

Baylor  University  H.  L.  Robinson 

Balzac,  H.  de.  La  Vieille  Fille.  Introduction,  notes,  histoire  du  texte  et  choix  de 
variantes  par  Pierre-Georges  Castex.  Edition  illustrée.  Paris:  Editions  Garnier 
Frères,  1957.  Pp.  xli  372. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  brings  to  seventeen  the  number  of  specially  pre¬ 
pared  editions  of  Balzac’s  works  which  have  appeared  in  the  Classiques  Gamier. 
This  worthy  addition  to  the  growing  number  of  excellent  texts  made  available  to 
scholars  and  students  of  French  literature  seems  especially  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  advanced  student  of  Balzac. 

Mr.  Castex  has  supplied  an  introduction  which  is  scholarly  and  interesting.  Not 
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overly  long,  it  serves  as  an  adequate  orientation  to  the  study  of  this  work  and  many 
important  aspects  of  Balzac  revealed  in  it.  Among  other  things,  the  story’s  similarity 
to  a,  fabliau  or  a  kind  of  modern  conte  drolatique  is  touched  upon;  Balzac’s  interest 
in  monomania,  anthropology  (especially  Lavater’s  Physiognomonie)  and  the  moral 
of  the  story  is  indicated;  and  finally,  Balzac’s  claim  that  he  never  invented  anything 
is  examined  with  special  reference  to  his  method  of  creating  the  principal  characters 
and  his  desire  to  serve  as  historian. 

Of  even  greater  importance  to  the  student  of  Balzac  is  the  history  of  the  text  of 
this  story.  Though  incredibly  complex,  the  various  stages  and  the  most  significant 
details  of  its  development  from  the  earliest  sketches  to  the  definitive  edition  may  be 
followed.  This  is  made  possible  by  giving  along  with  the  definitive  text  the  important 
and  more  representative  variants  as  found  in  the  numerous  proofs  and  different 
editions,  as  indicated  below,  and  by  publishing,  for  the  first  time,  the  early  sketches: 
La  Fleur  des  Pois  (early  1835)  and  Les  Jeunes  Gens,  and  the  original  manuscript  of 
La  Vieille  Fille  as  it  was  submitted  to  the  printer  on  September  30  or  October  1, 1836. 
From  this  point  there  followed  several  weeks  of  feverish  work.  During  this  short 
period  Balzac  made  corrections,  some  deletions  and  many  additions  on  nine  proofs 
for  chapters  one  and  three,  and  on  thirteen  for  chapter  two.  During  this  same  period 
he  made  two  long  additions  to  chapter  one  and  to  chapter  two,  and  wrote  all  of 
chapter  three.  This  brings  us  to  the  edition  of  La  Presse  (1836).  Additional  changes 
were  made  in  two  subsequent  editions  byWerdet  (1837)  and  Fume  (1844),  and,  finally, 
in  Balzac’s  corrected  copy  of  the  Fume  edition  which  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
definitive  text  presented  here.  This  is  the  same  text  as  that  of  the  Conard  edition 
except  for  Balzac’s  earlier  division  of  the  story  into  three  chapters  which  Mr.  Castex 
has  retained. 

This  edition  is  well  supplied  with  notes  and  commentaries.  For  the  text  proper, 
there  are  almost  three  times  as  many  notes  as  for  the  Conard  edition.  About  a  third 
of  these  deal  with  the  items  treated  in  the  Conard  edition.  The  remaining  two-thirds 
are  entirely  new. 

Seventeen  pages  are  devoted  to  plates.  About  half  of  these  consist  of  photographs 
of  well -selected  pages  of  the  various  manuscripts.  A  list  of  characters  which  reappear 
in  other  novels  is  also  provided. 

All  in  all,  this  interesting  and  scholarly  edition  makes  a  noteworthy  contribution 
to  the  study  of  Balzac. 

University  of  Kentucky  T.  C.  Walker 

Pleasants,  Jeanne  Varney  et  al.  Audio-Visual  Aids  and  Techniques  in  the  Teaching 
of  Foreign  Languages.  A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Teaching  Aids  and  Tech¬ 
niques  of  the  1955  Northeast  Conference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 
1956.  Pp.  ix  -b  78.  $1.00. 

The  publication  of  this  report  which  stirred  up  much  interest  at  the  1955  North¬ 
east  Conference  should  prove  interesting  and  valuable  to  language  teachers  at  large. 
The  booklet  consists  of  five  sections:  (I)  Report;  (II)  Demonstrations  (descriptions 
and  texts);  (III)  Selected  lists  of  aids  and  materials;  (IV)  Questionnaire;  (V)  Photo¬ 
graphs. 

Part  I  details  the  principles  used  by  the  Committee.  Among  these  are  a  few  which 
deserve  constant  repetition:  (1)  Machines  can  never  replace  the  teacher;  (2)  the  work 
assigned  for  laboratory  practice  must  be  well  graded  and  organized;  (3)  the  labora¬ 
tory  is  essentially  for  drill;  (4)  language  learning  should  combine  speaking,  reading 
and  writing  while  giving  the  student  a  familiarity  with  and  appreciation  of  the 
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literature  of  another  country;  (5)  literature  can  and  should  be  introduced  as  early 
as  the  first  semester  of  language  work. 

Part  II:  Ten  demonstrations  involving  six  different  languages.  The  Committee 
acknowledges  that  no  one  of  the  devices  or  techniques  demonstrated  is  novel  in  itself; 
each  one  constitutes  an  application  of  known  principles.  All  techniques  are  applicable 
to  any  language.  These  range  from  C.E.E.B.  exams  to  the  explication  de  texte  designed 
for  fourth  year  college  level.  Some  are  very  closely  integrated  with  classroom  work; 
some  are  tests  on  material  not  previously  seen.  Some  are  auditory;  some  auditory 
and  visual  (documentary  sound  films;  slides  accompanying  a  poem,  etc.).  All  the 
demonstrations,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  the  Russian,  were  read  at  normal  speed, 
by  natives. 

Part  III  lists  books  and  articles  dealing  with  language  laboratories,  itemizes  re¬ 
cordings  (discs,  tapes)  and  indicates  foreign  language  realia  sources.  This  informa¬ 
tion  is  invaluable  for  those  teachers  planning  a  laboratory  or  for  those  who  already 
have  a  laboratory  and  are  seeking  new  methods,  techniques  and  materials. 

Part  IV  surveys  the  A-V  facilities  then  being  used  by  teachers,  to  learn  their  needs 
and  to  obtain  their  reaction  to  the  various  demonstrations.  This,  of  course,  had  its 
greatest  value  at  the  time  of  the  Northeast  Conference,  but  it  is  still  interesting 
today. 

Part  V  shows  six  pictures  of  laboratories,  from  the  most  simple  to  the  elaborate 
installation  at  Georgetown  University.  Those  shown  are  at  Barnard  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University’s  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Trinity  College,  Brooklyn 
College  and  Georgetown  University. 

The  Committee  recommends  a  language  laboratory  in  every  school  to  supplement 
classroom  teaching. 

For  those  who  still  walk  in  fear,  let  it  be  said  that  the  machine  has  not  yet  been 
invented  that  can  replace  the  good  teacher.  But  machines  can  add  immeasurably  to 
what  even  the  very  gifted  teacher  can  do — given,  after  all,  the  fact  that  time  is  not 
elastic.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  material  in  this  booklet  might  well  convince  even 
the  most  skeptical. 

Academic  College,  Julliard  School  of  Music  Dobis-Jeanne  Goühévitch 

Scholarly  Works 

Levin,  A.  Ed.  The  Legacy  of  Philarbte  Chasles.  Vol.  I:  Selected  Essays  on  Nineteenth- 

Century  French  Literature.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 

1957  (University  of  North  Carolina  Studies  in  Comparative  Literature,  No.  17). 

Pp.  xxvii  +  248. 

Philarète  Chasles  (1798-1873),  literary  critic,  especially  for  the  Journal  des  Débats, 
and  pioneer  professor  of  comparative  literature  at  the  Collège  de  France,  had  breadth 
of  learning,  originality,  critical  insight,  a  lively  enough  style,  and  the  courage  to 
scale  and  try  to  measure  some  of  the  literary  peaks  of  his  own  time.  Yet 
some  “malignité  de  la  fortune  et  de  la  renommée,”  as  Lamartine  put  it,  has  con¬ 
tinually  pursued  him.  Professor  Levin  of  Union  College  is  doing  his  best  to  remedy 
fortune’s  spiteful  treatment  of  Chasles.  In  this  first  of  three  projected  volumes  he 
has  brought  together  from  widely  scattered  sources,  some  difficult  of  access,  what 
he  considers  the  best  of  Chasles  on  nineteenth-century  French  letters,  a  subject  on 
which  the  editor  has  written  an  unpublished  Harvard  dissertation.  This  first  sampling 
should  suffice  to  prove  that  Chasles  does  indeed  deserve  to  be  better  known. 

As  a  critic  of  French  Romanticism,  Chasles  offers  us  remarkably  well  balanced 
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and  penetrating  views.  He  condemned  the  “effrénés”  and  “aliénés  who  are  now  the 
rage  in  some  academic  circles,  but  we  can  hardly  expect  a  critic  of  the  1830  s,  even 
an  enlightened  one,  to  have  as  enlightened  tastes  about  his  own  era  as  a  professor 
in  the  1950’s.  The  moralist  in  Chasles  sometimes  gets  in  the  way  of  the  literary  critic. 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  perceived  the  defects  and  abuses  of  Romanticism  as 
sharply  as  Sainte-Beuve,  but  praised  much  more  generously  its  magnificent  virtues. 
His  remarks  on  Baudelaire  and  Gautier  seem  slight  in  critical  value,  while  those  on 
Sénancour,  Chateaubriand,  Hugo,  Musset,  and  Taine  are  more  illuminating.  Most 
impressive  of  all  are  the  essays  on  Balzac  and  Sainte-Beuve,  into  whose  violently 
opposed  natures  Chasles  peered  with  uncanny  vision.  He  was  the  first  to  insist  that 
the  “voyant,”  not  the  mere  “observateur,”  was  the  true  Balzac;  he  took  the  social 
philosopher  seriously  when  few  did;  he  revealed  in  the  “alchimiste  des  mœurs  mo¬ 
dernes”  a  great  analyst  of  hidden  bourgeois  decadence  and  poet  of  hidden  bourgeois 
drama.  The  moral  censor  in  Chasles  drew  back  before  the  abyss  which  the  imaginative 
critic  had  discovered  in  the  Comédie  Humaine,  and  there  are  a  number  of  questionable 
judgments  even  here,  but  on  the  whole  this  is  inspired  criticism,  neglect  of  which 
by  Balzac  students  is  by  now  inexcusable.  As  for  Balzac’s  archenemy,  Chasles  dis¬ 
cerned  the  originality  of  his  poetry,  analyzed  with  great  skill  the  antitheses  of  his 
complex  nature,  and  defended  vigorously  his  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  his  “maîtresse 
passion  d’infatigable  enquête.”  To  make  up  for  occasional  lapses  into  injustice,  there 
are  such  striking  summaries  of  Sainte -Beuve’s  genius  as  the  following:  “Capable  de 
se  transformer  pour  pénétrer  tout,  incapable  de  rien  saisir  au  cœur,  d’atteindre  le 
centre  et  l’essence  de  quoi  que  ce  soit”  (p.  207). 

Professor  Levin’s  introduction  and  commentaries  are  informative,  though  some¬ 
times  awkwardly  phrased  and  not  alwaj^s  strong  enough  on  the  interpretative  and 
critical  side  (p.  xxi,  Chasles  “never  wrote  a  book”?;  p.  xxvi,  what  makes  Chasles  a 
“humorist”?;  why  his  curious  palinody  on  Sainte-Beuve?).  A  bias,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
scious,  against  Sainte-Beuve  leads  Professor  Levin  in  places  to  give  the  impression 
that  he  is  praising  Chasles  at  the  cost  of  denigrating  Sainte-Beuve  (pp.  190-191, 
242-243) .  The  notes  are  pertinent  but  occasionally  some  obscure  names  and  allusions 
go  unexplained  (pp.  xviii,  xxi,  138, 156,  201).  Misprints  are  to  be  found  on  pp.  72, 104, 
144,  145,  169,  193,  201,  224,  225,  228.  There  is  a  slight  misquotation  on  p.  127. 

Despite  these  flaws  in  the  presentation,  the  book  is  on  the  whole  well  printed  and 
Professor  Levin  has  done  a  very  competent  job  of  editing.  One  is  grateful  to  him 
for  this  first  installment  of  a  bountiful  “legacy”  and  looks  forward  to  the  second 
(on  Anglo-American  literature)  and  third  (on  Italian  and  Spanish  literatures).  De¬ 
ficient  perhaps  in  the  power  to  order  and  concentrate  his  ideas,  certainly  too  often 
cumbersome  and  turgid  in  his  style,  Chasles  may  be  seriously  handicapped  as  a  dark 
horse  of  French  criticism.  But  he  had  the  heroism  Goethe  attributed  to  “tout  Français 
qui  ose  ne  pas  penser  comme  les  autres”  (a  formula  Chasles  himself  applies  to  Sainte- 
Beuve),  and  in  his  irregular  sputtering  of  fireworks  there  is  certainly  enough  brilliant 
thought,  brilliantly  phrased,  to  make  the  continued  ignoring  of  his  work  a  real 
injustice. 

University  of  Colorado  Richard  M.  Chadboubne 

Glauser,  Alfred.  Victor  Hugo  et  la  Poésie  pure.  Genève:  Droz,  et  Paris:  Librairie 
Minard,  1957. 

Ce  livre,  sa  forme  en  tout  cas,  me  paraît  le  fruit  d’une  curieuse  eontamination. 
L’éloquence  du  mage  a  soulevé  son  interprète,  et  c’est  sur  un  torrent  de  métaphores 
que  nous  emporte  M.  Glauser.  Hugo  fait  du  néant  “le  bois  flambant  d’un  feu  positif 
de  poésie.”  “Le  voici  qui  étend  ses  vastes  bras  dans  sa  Sixtine,  un  Dieu  le  Père  créant 
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ses  Adams  de  verbe  et  ses  Eves  d’imagination.”  Il  “caresse  des  croupes  verbales.” 
Ses  “vers-escarpolettes”  deviennent  “des  carrousels  auxquels  il  faudra  pour  leur 
ébat  le  ciel  tout  entier.”  Ah!  que  M.  Glauser  est  donc  chanceux!  Jamais,  pour  mon 
compte,  je  n’ai  connu  de  professeurs  que  résolus  à  étrangler  ma  naturelle  exubérance. 
Lorsque  Paul  Hazard  s’emparait  de  mes  images,  pour  une  dissection  en  bonne  et 
due  forme — et  publique,  bien  entendu,  devant  le  forum  gouailleur  de  mes  condisciples 
—il  ne  restait  pas  grand’chose,  l’opération  finie,  de  ce  qu’il  lui  plaisait  d’appeler  “ces 
impuretés.” 

Ces  impuretés.  ...  Je  sais  bien  qu’il  n’est  pas  donné  à  tout  le  monde  d’être  poète, 
mais  j’aimerais  apprendre,  une  fois  pour  toutes,  ce  qui  fait  qu’à  certaine  latitude 
d’inspiration,  le  vrai  poète,  le  poète-né,  se  transforme,  de  surcroît,  en  poète  pur.  Si 
nous  demandons  réponse  à  M.  Glauser,  si  nous  examinons  de  près  ses  métaphores — 
je  ne  les  ai  pas  échantillonnées  au  petit  bonheur — nous  découvrons  qu’elles  sont 
homogènes  sur  un  point  au  moins  :  Victor  Hugo  part  de  zéro  (“le  néant”)  pour  “pren¬ 
dre  les  proportions  de  l’univers”;  Victor  Hugo  “nomme”  tout,  et,  par  la  faculté 
génératrice  du  verbe,  entend  “rivaliser  avec  Dieu”  (p.  1).  Or  donc,  sa  pureté,  telle 
que,  dès  la  première  ligne,  la  définit  M.  Glauser,  consiste  à  faire  surgir,  du  vide 
absolu,  une  création  absolue. 

Soit!  mais  il  y  a  les  étapes  intermédiaires;  et,  avec  elles,  commence  la  difficulté. 
Victor  Hugo,  nous  sommes  tous  d’accord  là-dessus,  est  une  “force  qui  va.”  D’un 
absolu  à  l’autre,  il  parcourt  la  gamme  entière  du  relatif.  Ses  antithèses  ne  cristallisent 
pas  l’opposition  du  creux  et  du  plein,  du  noir  et  du  blanc;  elles  marquent,  dans 
l’ordre  moral  et  social  assurément,  mais  dans  l’ordre  esthétique  tout  aussi  bien,  le 
passage  du  non-être  au  vivant,  les  conquêtes  progressives  de  la  lumière  sur  les  ténè¬ 
bres.  Cela,  M.  Glauser  le  rappelle  de  mille  manières,  et  presque  toujours  excellem¬ 
ment.  Quand  il  parle  du  “pré-bergsonisme”  de  Hugo,  ce  rapprochement  me  décon¬ 
certe  par  sa  hardiesse  désinvolte  et  nouvelle;  mais  je  m’y  habituerai  sans  doute,  car 
il  n’est  pas  sans  posséder  son  grain  de  vérité.  Oui,  il  est  exact  que  tout,  chez  Hugo, 
est  “croissance,”  “genèse”  et  “devenir.”  Oui,  il  est  exact  que  Hugo  est  “mal  inspiré 
par  le  présent”:  il  le  dépasse  dans  l’instant  même  qu’il  le  vit.  Ou  je  me  trompe  fort, 
toutefois,  ou  ce  magnifique  appétit  de  mouvement  est  la  raison  pour  laquelle  nul, 
avant  M.  Glauser,  ne  s’était  aventuré  à  le  ranger  parmi  les  “poètes  purs.” 

Les  débats  qui,  naguère  encore,  s’instituaient  autour  du  concept  de  “poésie  pure” 
montrent  assez  à  quel  point  ce  concept  demeure  incertain  et  conventionnel.  Sa  défi¬ 
nition  n’est  point  si  assurée  qu’on  ne  puisse,  légitimement,  le  contester  en  tel  ou  tel 
de  ses  aspects;  mais  elle  n’est  pas  non  plus  si  flottante  qu’on  ait  loisir  de  la  modifier 
sans  crier  gare.  Or,  il  ne  fait  pas  de  doute  que  M.  Glauser  la  modifie.  La  poésie  dite 
pure,  nous  la  reconnaissions,  peu  ou  prou,  dans  une  sorte  d’immobilité,  très  différente 
d’ailleurs  de  l’immobilité  parnassienne:  dans  certains  bibelots  d’inanité  sonore,  dans 
le  transparent  glacier  des  vols  qui  n’ont  pas  fui;  ou  bien  encore,  à  l’opposé,  dans  la 
possession  naïve,  définitive  et  totale  où  Claudel  est  assis.  M.  Glauser,  pour  sa  part, 
choisit  d’appeler  pur  le  “poète-satyre,”  qui,  voyageant  sans  cesse  entre  ces  deux 
pôles,  traverse  des  zones  de  fange  où  il  n’hésite  pas  à  se  salir  les  pieds  et  les  mains; 
le  poète,  en  somme,  des  créations  renouvelées.  Question  de  terminologie,  je  le  veux 
bien,  personne  ne  songeant  plus  à  nier,  de  quelque  nom  qu’on  la  pare,  la  grandeur 
singulière  de  Victor  Hugo.  Mais,  tout  compte  fait,  l’on  me  trouvera,  en  ces  matières, 
du  côté  de  la  tradition.  Le  portrait  que  voilà,  portrait  véridique  en  dépit  ou  à  cause 
de  sa  flamboyance,  n’est  pas,  que  je  sache,  celui  d’un  poète  pur;  c’est  celui  d’un 
poète  en  instances  perpétuelles  de  purification. 

Columbia  University  Jean-Albert  Bédé 
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Giraud,  Raymond.  The  Unheroic  Hero  in  the  Novels  of  Stendhal,  Balzac  and  Flaubert 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.:  Rutgers  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  240.  $5.00. 

“The  tragic  poet  needs  to  believe  in  heroism,  but  that  is  entirely  impossible  in  a 
country  dominated  by  a  free  press,  representative  government  and  the  bourgeoisie,” 
wrote  Heine  of  the  French  scene  in  1838.  His  complaint  must  have  provided  Mr. 
Giraud  with  one  of  the  seeds,  if  not  the  single  point  of  departure,  of  his  book.  “As 
artists,”  he  says,  “Stendhal,  Balzac  and  Flaubert  were  all  troubled  and  engaged  by 
the  problem — and  indeed  the  challenge — implicit  in  Heine’s  complaint”  (p.  49).  He 
then  goes  on  to  examine  carefully,  on  the  broad  background  of  literary  and  social 
history  in  the  nineteenth  century  but  with  emphasis  on  the  portraits  of  Lucien 
Leuwen,  César  Birotteau,  and  Frédéric  Moreau,  the  manner  in  which  these  three 
novelists  met  the  challenge.  “Realism  and  the  heroic  ideal,”  he  is  led  to  conclude, 
“clashed  bitterly  in  the  late  romantic  novel,  and  a  new  type  of  hero  emerged  from 
the  conflict.  Too  bourgeois  to  be  heroic,  too  lonely  and  sensitive  to  be  bourgeois, 
the  contradictory  unheroic  hero  is  a  tragic  misfit  in  modern  society”  (p.  185). 

This  is  a  thought-provoking  book — no  small  merit.  It  is  also,  however,  in  some 
important  respects  debatable  and  not  quite  convincing.  The  two  main  facets  of  the 
theme — the  writer’s  relation  to  the  bourgeoisie  and  his  changing  conception  of  the 
literary  “hero” — are  not  as  well  co-ordinated  as  they  might  be.  The  impression  is 
likely  to  result  of  two  separate  books  which  never  quite  merge.  Much  of  the  socio¬ 
logical  information,  interesting  and  pertinent  though  it  may  be,  is  not  related  as 
clearly  as  possible  to  the  main  subject  (e.g.,  “The  New  Situation  of  the  Writer”  or 
“From  the  Bourgeois  to  the  Mass  Man”).  Could  not  some  of  the  remarks  on  comic 
books  and  Fords  in  the  United  States  or  TV  in  France,  and  the  like,  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  in  favor  of  exploring  more  thoroughly  and  in  a  greater  number  of  literary  w  orks 
{Bouvard  et  Pécuchet  is  barely  mentioned)  the  subject  announced  in  the  title?  Some 
important  aspects  of  the  subject  are  left  in  the  shadows .  Mr.  Giraud  never  really 
defines  what  he  means  by  “heroic”  or  by  the  “heroic  ideal”  which  his  chosen  novelists 
were  forced  to  adapt  to  the  supposed  limitations  of  their  age.  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
has  viewed  the  bourgeoisie  of  that  age,  at  least  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  Restoration 
and  the  July  Monarchy,  too  much  through  the  ironic  eyes  of  Flaubert  and  the  un¬ 
comprehending  eyes  of  Stendhal  (see  Frank  O’Connor,  The  Mirror  in  the  Roadway, 
pp.  50-51)  and  not  enough  through  the  imaginative  vision  of  Balzac,  which  trans¬ 
figured  the  complex  historical  reality  of  the  bourgeoisie — a  class  both  mediocre  and 
grand,  petty  and  dynamic — into  a  uniquely  poetic  object.  The  interpretation  of 
Balzac  seems  to  me  the  most  debatable  part  of  this  book.  Though  aware  of  Balzac’s 
complexity,  Mr.  Giraud  oversimplifies  both  the  man  (was  he  really  a  “great  compro¬ 
miser”  who  “accepted  his  time”?)  and  his  work,  particularly  César  Birotteau.  Granted 
that  Balzac  found  this  hero  awkward  to  manage  and  gave  him,  along  with  other 
“unheroic”  attributes,  “peasant  hands  and  bourgeois  feet,”  there  is  much  more  to 
be  said  than  Mr.  Giraud  implies  about  the  heroic  spiritual  struggle  which  curiously 
enlarges  the  dimensions  of  his  soul  in  this  subtle  novel.  It  is  surprising,  furthermore, 
that  the  author  nowhere  refers  to  Baudelaire’s  provocative  statements  about  the 
“héroïsme  de  la  vie  moderne”  (largely,  is  it  not,  a  bourgeois  heroism?)  or  to  his  famous 
invocation  to  those  modern  rivals  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  namely  Vautrin,  Rastignac, 
Birotteau  (César,  we  may  safely  assume,  and  not  his  brother  in  Tours),  and  Balzac 
himself.  Baudelaire’s  more  optimistic  view  of  the  heroic  possibilities  of  a  bourgeois 
apparently  contradicting  “Heine’s  lament,”  could  certainly  have  been  worth 
exploring. 
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A  number  of  questionable  statements,  less  serious  in  Import  than  those  applying 
to  Balzac,  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  book,  e.g.  on  American  democracy  (p.  201), 
the  present  attitude  of  the  American  “bourgeoisie”  (or  middle-class,  if  there  is  one) 
to  the  serious  American  writer  (p.  210),  Polyeucte  as  a  “class  hero”  (p.  187),  the 
contempt  of  Renan  for  the  “multitude”  (p.  193,  “irreparably  inferior”  is  too  extreme 
a  phrase  to  apply  to  Renan’s  opinion  of  the  masses,  though  probably  not  to 
Flaubert’s  or  Leconte  de  Lisle’s).  As  for  form,  there  are  very  few  misprints  in  the 
book,  and  the  author’s  slips  (among  them,  the  incorrect  paraphrase  on  p.  137  of 
Balzac’s  famous  remark  about  Napoleon’s  sword  and  his  own  pen)  are  also  few  in 
number.  The  style  is  on  the  whole  agreeable,  despite  occasional  gallicisms  (“sympa¬ 
thetic”  for  “likeable”;  “ironize”;  “engagement,”  at  least  as  used  on  p.  95)  and 
phrasing  that  is  at  times  awkward,  ambiguous,  and  slightly  obscure. 

The  Unheroic  Hero  has  many  virtues.  Except  for  the  reservations  I  feel  can  validly 
be  made  about  his  treatment  of  Balzac,  the  author  shows  a  good  grasp  of  his  novelists 
and  of  their  century.  To  face  the  complexities  involved  in  such  a  subject  took  courage, 
if  not  heroism  (of  a  “heroic”  kind,  that  is).  The  resulting  book  may  not  be  as  well 
organized  and  searching  as  one  would  like  but  it  is  perceptive,  stimulating,  and  in 
many  ways  enlightening. 

University  of  Colorado  Richard  M.  Chadbourne 


Freudmann,  Felix  Raymond.  The  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Guette;  a  Study.  Geneva: 

Droz,  1957.  Pp.  104. 

L’existence  de  Mme  de  la  Guette  est  attestée  par  plusieurs  documents,  en  par¬ 
ticulier  par  Mme  de  Sévigné  dont  Mme  de  la  Guette  se  declare  1  aime.  Pourquoi, 
dans  ces  conditions,  douter  encore  de  l’authenticité  de  ces  Mémoires?  La  raison  est 
bien  connue  des  érudits.  Sur  tout  ce  qui  se  prétend  autobiographique,  dans  la  seconde 
moitié  du  XVIB  siècle,  s’étend  l’ombre  de  Gatien  de  Courtils  de  Sandras  et  de  ses 
émules,  tous  gens  habiles  à  déguiser  les  vraies  Mémoires  en  romans  et  les  simples 
romans  en  Mémoires.  Le  texte  qu’étudie  M.  Freudmann  a  un  certain  parfum  de 
vérité  mais  il  semble  parfois  un  peu  trop  vivant,  un  peu  trop  bien  composé;  il  n  est 
pas  sans  faiblesses  non  plus  mais  ce  sont  faiblesses  communes  à  bien  des  œuvres  de 
seconde  zone.  Aucun  texte,  aucun  témoignage  ne  vient  confirmer  le  rôle  de  premier 
plan  que  Mme  de  la  Guette  prétend  avoir  joué,  sous  la  Fronde,  en  deux  occasions 
différentes.  Il  y  a  du  miles  gloriosus  et  même  du  Tartarin  en  cette  aimable  dame  et 
excellente  épouse.  Son  sexe,  on  le  sait,  est  sujet  à  l’erreur.  Mais  en  se  vantant  de 
hauts  faits  imaginaires  Mme  de  la  Guette  ne  ferait  qu’obéir  à  une  mode  du  temps. 
Les  incidents  rapportés  restent,  en  somme,  mineurs  et  la  place  ne  manque  pas  pour 
une  Mme  de  la  Guette  dans  les  trous  de  notre  connaissance.  ...  Les  arguments 
s’accumulent  mais  jamais  rien  de  décisif  ne  fait  pencher  la  balance  dans  un  sens  ou 
dans  l’autre.  Mme  de  la  Guette  n’avait,  jusqu’ici,  retenu  l’attention  que  de  quelques 
historiens  et  de  Paul  de  Musset;  M.  Freudmann  l’affronte  à  son  tour,  doublement 
cuirassé  d’histoire  et  de  littérature;  son  étude  est  précise  et  compétente;  il  relève 
les  expressions  burlesques  de  son  texte;  il  insiste  à  juste  titre  sur  son  pittoresque. 
Mémoires  ou  roman,  nous  avons  là  un  document  précieux  sur  la  vie  et  les  mœurs  de 
la  petite  noblesse  au  temps  de  Louis  XIII.  M.  Freudmann  ne  peut,  toutefois,  faute 
d’un  document  nouveau,  résoudre  le  problème  principal.  Il  le  reconnaît  honnêtement. 
Mais  il  penche  vers  l’authenticité  et  il  se  demande  si  Mme  de  la  Guette  n’aurait  pas 
écrit  ses  Mémoires  afin  de  gagner  la  faveur  du  roi  et  de  la  cour  en  rappelant  sa  fidélité 
pendant  les  guerres  civiles. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Girard 
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Civilisation 

Duhamel,  Georges.  Problèmes  de  l’heure.  Paris:  Mercure  de  France,  1957.  Pp.  259. 

In  this  volume  of  essays,  the  author  treats  of  the  various  problems  which  confront 
our  civilization.  We  are,  says  Duhamel,  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis:  “Cette  crise  peut 
avoir  des  conséquences  imprévisibles,  soudaines,  et  qui  rendraient  toutes  nos  con¬ 
jectures  dérisoires,  même  les  plus  audacieuses.”  Naturally  he  mentions  the  atom 
bomb,  radiation  and  other  dangers  which  threaten  man  today.  He  hopes  that  those 
who  have  confidence  in  him  will,  on  reading  the  book,  share  both  his  anxieties  and 
his  hopes.  Many  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  this  volume  can  be  found  in  previous  books 
of  his,  but  he  repeats  them  because  they  are  dear  to  him  and  also  because  they  have 
remained  one  of  his  great  preoccupations. 

The  problem  of  “la  formation  des  élites”  is  of  prime  importance  not  only  in  France 
but  in  our  own  country,  especially  at  the  present  time.  “La  culture  intellectuelle”  is 
only  part  of  civilization,  says  Duhamel.  He  stresses  the  idea  of  “désintéressement.” 
Too  many  of  our  youth,  he  thinks,  choose  subjects  of  study  which  would  have  imme¬ 
diate  application  and  which  would  help  the  young  student  to  reap  rapid  remunera¬ 
tion.  Duhamel  regrets  the  lowering  of  the  level  of  culture,  a  subject  of  anxiety  in 
this  country,  too.  “La  culture  véritable  demeure,  par  essence,  désintéressement, 
courage,  générosité,  patience  et,  surtout,  indépendance  critique,  indépendance 
absolue.” 

The  relation  of  the  State  to  the  individual  is  another  problem  to  which  the  author 
devotes  an  essay.  “Je  suis  individualiste,”  he  writes,  “et  ne  manque  jamais  de 
confesser  cette  foi  parce  qu’elle  peut  très  bien  se  concilier,  aujourd’hui,  avec  un  sens 
élevé  de  la  discipline  sociale.” 

Duhamel  has  written  a  great  deal  about  music  (besides  being  a  physician  he  is 
an  excellent  flutist).  He  hopes  that  the  day  will  never  come  when  children  of  today 
and  their  children  will  be  deprived  of  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools  and  when 
mechanized  music  will  completely  kill  music  by  making  virtuosi  and  even  creators 
very  rare.  Since  he  is  a  physician  (though  active  only  during  the  two  World  Wars), 
medicine  holds  an  important  place  in  his  life.  He  recommends  that  as  in  the  case 
of  the  “Société  des  auteurs  et  compositeurs,”  there  should  be  an  “Ordre”  in  medical 
organizations  which  would  have  juridical  power  in  matters  concerning  professional 
affairs  of  the  medical  profession. 

The  question  of  colonialism  and  anti-colonialism  is  a  problem  that  Duhamel  knows 
very  well  through  personal  contacts  in  almost  every  country  in  the  World.  He  treats 
of  the  France  of  today  and  of  other  European  countries,  of  Africa,  of  Indo-China 
and  of  all  the  problems  which  France  has  had  to  face  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  One  of  the  traits  of  the  French,  he  states,  is  that  they  are  absolutely  sure 
that  the  form  of  civilization  created  by  them  and  to  which  they  are  so  attached,  is 
the  best,  the  most  necessary,  the  most  worthy  of  being  taught,  of  being  imposed,  if 
necessary.  The  author  tells  of  all  the  good  that  France  has  done  in  Morocco,  in 
Algeria,  in  Indo-China,  in  Madagascar.  Here  and  there  France  has  made  mistakes, 
says  Duhamel,  but  she  has  played  as  well  as  possible  “son  rôle  difficile  de  nation 
institutrice.”  The  whole  world,  he  says,  is  in  a  state  of  transformation  and  the  French 
Union  is  only  one  of  the  communities  which  is  being  undermined  by  domestic  dis¬ 
sensions  or  opposed  by  armed  conflict.  (Of  course  many  things  have  happened  since 
Duhamel  wrote  of  events  in  the  French  Union.) 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  book,  “Mystères  français”  we  And  a  summary 
of  the  little  book,  “Civilisation  française,”  which  appeared  a  few  years  ago,  and  which 
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was  the  introductory  chapter  of  a  new  French  Encyclopedia.  Among  these  “mystères” 
we  find  French  cooking,  wines,  cheeses,  gardens  à  la  française,  French  opera,  French 
tragedy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  cult  of  the  family,  and  finally  individualism. 
The  author  believes  that  nothing  will  change  the  individualism  of  the  French.  If  it 
should,  “les  Finançais  ne  seraient  plus  des  Français,  la  France  ne  sera  plus  la  France. 
Que  le  monde  soit  préservé  d’une  telle  défection,  d’une  telledéfaite,  d’un  tel  malheur.” 

The  book  gives  the  reader  a  great  many  questions  about  which  to  meditate,  as 
in  all  previous  volumes  of  essays  by  Duhamel. 

Brooklyn  College 


Hélène  Harvitt 


A  Guide  for  Authors 


The  French  Review  endorses  the  ML  A  Style  Sheet  (originally  printed  in  PM  LA, 
LXVI  [1951],  3-31).  The  editors,  however,  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  the  sug¬ 
gestions  listed  below.  We  recommend  a  maximum  length  of  3,600  words  for  articles, 
500  words  for  reviews  and  450  words  for  chapter  reports. 

1.  All  articles  and  notes  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Editor-in-Chief.  Book  reviews 
may  be  sent  directly  to  one  of  the  Associate  Editors  in  charge;  chapter  reports  should 
be  sent  to  the  Managing  Editor.  All  contributions  must  be  typed  with  double  spacing 
throughout.  Carbon  copies  are  not  accepted. 

2.  Perfect  legibility  is  essential,  especially  with  articles  or  quotes  in  French.  The 
printer  is  not  expected  to  know  foreign  languages  and  he  usually  cannot  decipher 
foreign  words  written  in  by  hand;  if  your  type  is  not  clean  he  will  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  “c”  from  “e”  or  “o”.  Therefore  type  or  print  all  corrections  legibly  above 
the  line  involved.  Do  not  write  anything  in  the  margins. 

3.  The  title  of  an  article  should  be  short;  it  should  appear,  with  the  author’s  name, 
on  the  first  page  of  the  ms.;  the  author’s  institution  should  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
article.  We  should  also  appreciate  the  author’s  providing  a  cover  sheet  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information:  a)  title  of  the  article;  b)  author’s  name;  c)  author’s  exact  post- 
office  address  where  communications  and  proof  are  to  be  sent. 

4.  For  spelling,  hyphenation,  and  determination  of  foreign  words,  consult  Web¬ 
ster’s  New  International  Dictionary.  Underline  the  titles  of  books,  plays,  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  In  titles  of  French  periodicals  the  first  word  and  all  the  principal  words  should 
be  capitalized.  In  titles  of  French  books  and  plays,  the  first  word  is  always  capitalized; 
if  a  substantive  immediately  follows  an  initial  article,  it  is  also  capitalized;  if  the 
substantive  is  preceded  by  an  adjective,  this  also  receives  a  capital  letter;  if  the  title 
begins  with  any  other  word  than  an  article  or  an  adjective,  the  words  following  are 
all  in  lower  case.  Examples:  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes;  Les  Temps  difficiles;  Le 
Nouveau  Crève-coeur;  Si  le  grain  ne  meurt. 

5.  A  quotation  more  than  four  lines  in  length  should  be  typed,  with  double  spacing , 
as  a  separate  paragraph.  It  will  be  set  in  italics  in  the  French  Review. 

6.  Avoid  footnotes:  they  are  expensive — and  often  totally  useless.  If  you  must  use 
them,  number  them  consecutively,  not  by  the  page,  but  throughout  the  entire  article. 
Use  Arabic  numerals,  typed  above  the  line  and  outside  punctuation  marks  exactly 
as  they  are  to  appear  in  print.  The  footnotes  themselves  should  be  paragraphed  and 
typed  with  double  spacing,  but  with  triple  spacing  between  them,  on  separate  sheets 
following  the  last  page  of  the  article. 

7.  Contributors  to  the  special  departments,  and  especially  to  “Book  Reviews,” 
should  study  our  typographical  arrangement  carefully.  When  submitting  a  book 
review,  the  following  data  must  always  be  furnished:  author’s  name,  title  of  book, 
place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  of  publication,  number  of  pages,  and  price  (in 
the  currency  of  the  country  of  publication) . 


Announcing 

THE  LINGUATRAINER 

TRADE  MARK 

A  New  Concept  for  Language  Teaching 


Here  for  the  first  time 
is  a  language  laboratory  system 
technically  and  pedagogically  engineered 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher. 

Mechanical  operations  are  virtually  eliminated. 
The  entire  class  period  can  now  be 
used  for  teaching  and  learning. 


Write  to  R.  T.  Pritchard  for  Linguatrainer  Bulletin. 

GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

195  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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LEARNING  FRENCH  IS  FUN 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
Ninth  Annual 
SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July-August,  1959, 
under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 
The  total  cost  of 

$555 

{plus  $15  registration  fee),  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  offered; 
Temple  University  will  give  four  semester  hours  of 
graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  enrollees  who 
meet  the  usual  academic  requirements; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  academic 
work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of  lecture 
tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmaison,  St. 
Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and  Barbizon; 
one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Française  and  to  the 
Opéra  will  be  supplied; 

ACCOMMODATIONS — July  13  through  August  IS, 
double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence  halls; 
small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three  meals 
daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for  approx¬ 
imately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 

TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $555;  at 
additional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application  blank 
write  to — 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Str., 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Yvonne  Bakdet 
Officier  d’ Académie 
Teacher  of  French  in  Berkeley 
Public  Schools 
Berkeley,  California 

•  Written  for  teachers  of  the  first  three 

years  of  French  in  elementary 
schools. 

•  May  be  begun  in  kindergarten  or  as 

late  as  third  grade. 

•  May  be  used  over  a  period  of  2  or  3 

years. 

•  Seventy  lessons  and  twenty  songs  and 

games  with  numerous  illustrations. 

•  Every  French  word  recorded  by  native- 

born  French  woman. 

•  Detailed  instructions  for  each  lesson. 

Teachers’  Guide  and  4  double-faced 
records:  School  price  $16.95 

Books  I  and  II  $1.50 

School  price  $1.00 
{Prices  subject  to  4%  state  sales  tax) 

Books  for  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  grades 
in  preparation 

Books  and  records  may  be  obtained  from: 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Baedet 
2708  Benvenue  Avenue 
Berkeley  5,  California 


Poètes  d’hier 
et  d’oujourd’hui 

à  nouveau  vivants  et  présents 


★  Des  poètes 
ctassiçues 
toujours  jeunes 

★  Une  vie 

★  Un  tableau 
synoptipue 

★  Une  illustra¬ 
tion  iconoqra- 
phipue 

★  Une  étude 
c  r  i  t  i  P  U  e 

★  Une  biblio- 
(jraphie  et  une 
discographie  forutions  récentes 

★  Des  poèmes 
éternels 


PIEKRE  DE  RONSARD 
ERANCOIS  VILLON 
585  F. 


EDITIONS  SECHERS 


228  Bd  RASPAIL  PARIS 
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All  LAROUSSE  titles 


In  Stock  At  Lowest  Prices* 


LAROUSSE  DE  LA  MUSIQUE.  Encyclopedia  dictionary  of  music  in 
two  volumes.  140  world-famous  contributors.  Both  volumes  now  avail¬ 
able;  color  plates,  numerous  illustrations,  8J4  x  11.  Bound.  Each 
volume  $18.95 

MA  PREMIERE  ENCYCLOPEDIE.  A  first  encyclopedia  for  children, 
companion  to  MON  PREMIER  LAROUSSE.  88  pages,  9J4  x  11,  many 
illustrations  in  color,  laminated  cover.  Bound. 

NOUVEAUTE:  Manuel  du  français  commercial 


Anthologie  des  Poètes  Français  :  4  volumes  (15th,  16th,  17th,  18th  centuries). 
Each 

Cours  pratique  de  Composition  Française 
Dictionnaire  d’Ancien  Français 
Dictionnaire  des  Difiicultés  de  la  Langue  Française 
Dictionnaire  des  Locutions  Françaises 
Dictionnaire  des  Synonymes 

Dictionnaire  Français-Anglais,  Anglais-Français  (Chaffurin) 

Grammaire  Larousse  du  XXe  Siècle 
Guide  interprète  Français_-Anglais_ 

Mon  Premier  Larousse  (Picture  Dictionary) 

Nouveau  Larousse  Classique 
Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  Illustré 
Le  Parfait  Secrétaire 

Phonétique  et  Diction  Françaises  à  Pusage  des  Etrangers 


DISCOUNTS:  Teachers,  20% 

Schools  and 
Libraries  25% 

*  NB:  NO  INCREASE  IN  U.S.  PRICE,  in  spite  of  two  recent  increases  in 

French  price. 

Write  for  complete  catalogues,  FREE. 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD 

Dept.  FR  12,  145  West  57  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
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Joseph  Palmeri’s 

FRENCH  MASTERS 


A  Cultural  Reader  for  Beginners 


numbers  the  following  institutions  among  its  first  users: 


Boston  Teachers  College 
Carleton  College 
Chicago  City  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Wright  Branch 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
Mass. 

Cornell  College 
Eastern  Montana  College 
Greys  Harbor  College 
Gwynedd -Mercy  College, 
Penn. 

Hamilton  College 
Hofstra  College 
Indiana  University 
Jamestown  College 
Kent  State  University 


Lawrence  College 
Longwood  College 
Louisiana  College 
Macalester  College 
Mary  Hardin-Baylor  Col¬ 
lege 

Marymount  College, 

N.  Y. 

Pfeiffer  College 
Portland  State  College 
Quincy  College 
Saint  Martin’s  College, 
Wash. 

Santa  Monica  City  Col¬ 
lege 


Southern  State  College, 
Ark. 

Stetson  University 
Syracuse  University 
Tarkio  College 
Trinity  College,  Conn. 
University  of  Iowa 
University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

University  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan 

University  of  Wisconsin 
Yale  University 
Yankton  College 


Harper  &  Brothers,  49  East  33d  St.,  New  York  16 


“The  best  French-Eng- 
lish  dictionary  of  ordi¬ 
nary  size  in  existence.” 
—CRITICAL  REVIEW, 
PARIS 

F  rench-English 
English-F  rench 

Edited  by  Ernest  A.  Baker,  Director 
of  the  University  of  London  School 
of  Librarianship 

Fifth  edition  completely 
revised  by  J.  L.  Manchon 


This  edition  has  been  reset  and  remodelled  from  start  to  finish. 
There  are  thousands  more  French-English  and  English-French 
terms,  phrases,  idioms,  idiomatic  expressions,  proverbs,  and  recent 
scientific,  commercial,  naval,  and  military  terms. 

Included  are  conjugation  tables  of  irregular  and  defective  verbs, 
lists  of  proper  names,  and  conversion  charts  for  coins,  measures, 
and  weights. 

Set  in  larger,  more  readable  type  than  its  predecessors, 
CASSELL’S  NEW  FRENCH  DICTIONARY  is  better  than 
ever  in  format  and  coverage. 

ms  pages,  5H  x  S\i,  tSM  plain,  #5.75  thumb-indexed 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


Cassell’s 

New 

rench 

Dictionary 
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^Il^our  students  will 

not  only  speak  French 
but  also  THINK  in  French 

if  you  use  Winston’s  French  program 
by  Dr.  Emile  de  Sauzé. 

NOUVEAU  COURS  PRATIQUE  DE 
FRANÇAIS  POUR  COMMENÇANTS 
and  UN  PEU  DE  TOUT 

THE  JOHN  G.  WINSTON  COMPANY 

1010  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

Box  265,  Blanche  Building,  6641  Northwest  Highway,  190  Waverly  Dr.,  703  Browder  Street 
Marlboro,  Mass.  Marianna,  Fia.  Chicago  46,  Ill.  Pasadena  2,  Calif.  Dallas  1,  Texas 


As  exclusive  authorized  distributors  of  the  CLASSIQUES  LA¬ 
ROUSSE  series,  we  carry  in  stock  at  all  times  a  complete  selection  of 
all  published  titles  in  this  edition;  desk  copies  offered  to  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  with  orders  of  12  or  more  copies.  Your  inquiries  are  invited  for 
these  and  other  publications  in  the  French  language,  including  Dic¬ 
tionaries,  textbooks  and  general  literature. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  OF  $4.50  NET,  FOR  THE  1958  EDITION  DU  CENTENAIRE 
OF  THE  NOUVEAU  PETIT  LAROUSSE  ILLUSTRE. 

PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC.  31  west  46  street, 

New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Ask  your  Winston 
representative  for 
complete  information 
on 
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%u, 

NEW  FIRST- YEAR  FRENCH 

A  modern,  brightly  illustrated  text  using  the  oral-aural 
approach.  Rapid  development  of  understanding,  reading, 
writing,  and  speaking  skills.  Ample  exercises.  New  LP  Re¬ 
cords.  Manual  and  Tests  in  preparation. 

NEW  SECOND-YEAR  FRENCH 

Continues  the  method  of  the  introductory  book.  Features 
a  wealth  of  exercises,  careful  attention  to  word  study,  a 
revised  presentation  of  the  subjunctive,  cultural  readings. 
Tests  in  preparation. 


an  dCc 


ompan^ij 


Home  Office:  Boston 


Sales  Offices:  New  York  11  Chicago  6  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1  Palo  Alto  Toronto  7 


1959  French  Calendars 

Les  Beaux  Pays 

53  scenic  views 

Les  Beaux  Arts 

53  photographs  of 
art  masterpieces 

Spiral  bindings 
Each  $2.75 


STECHERT-HAFNER,  inc. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 

The  World’s  Leading  International  Booksellers 
31  EAST  10th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  3.  N.  Y. 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 
Subscription:  $4.00  a  year  (Jour  issues) 
Editor -in-Chief 
Werner  Netjse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hope 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 
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FRENCH  FEATURE  FILMS 
In  16mm - 

I  A  classic  of  imaginative  film-making 
I  by  the  “poet  of  the  screen” 

i  JEAN  COaEAU'S 

j  “LA  BELLE  ET 

I  A 

I  (BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST) 

1  with  JEAN  MARAIS,  JOSETTE  DAY 

1  A  RICH  TREAT  FOR  LANGUAGE 
I  AND  LITERATURE  CLASSES 


Under  the  masterly  direction  of  Jean  Cocteau, 
the  ageless  story  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast  be¬ 
comes  a  parable  of  the  struggle  between  good 
and  evil.  The  theme  is  developed  in  a  beautiful 
and  visually  exciting  style. 

Spoken  in  French  with  English  subtitles  90  Min. 

NEW  SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
^  RENTAL  RATE!  Only  $27.50  per  day  _ 
*  for  classroom  or  dept,  showings.  Apply  * 
for  special  long  term  lease  price. 

Write  for  Free  list  of  French  language  feature  films: 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC., 

DepL  FR,  200  West  57th  SL,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Modern  Language  House 

for  students  with  two  years  college  study  or  equivalent  experience  in 

FRENCH  GERMAN  ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN  SPANISH 

Distinguished  guest  lecturers  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty,  offering  a 
wide  range  of  courses  to  language  students  at  all  levels. 

First  term:  June  12  to  July  17 
Second  term:  July  20  to  August  22 

Applications  from  outstanding  students  with  one  year  of  study  will  be  considered. 

For  information  write:  Alfred  F.  Alberico 

Department  of  Modern  Languages 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colorado 


LA  BETE” 


Still  a  favorite! 

FOR  LIVING  FRENCH  IN 
MOTION  PICTURES: 

ACCENT  AIGU 
SERIES 

L’Arrivée  à  Paris 
Au  Restaurant 
Courses  et  Achats 
Visages  de  la  Ville  Lumière 

Available  now  with 

NEW'  REVISED  DIALOGUE-TEXTS 
AND  TEACHER  GUIDE 

For  Information  Write 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1 385  Westwood  Blvd . 

Los  Angeles  24,  Cal. 
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—  CONTEMPORARY  FILMS  presents  — 

French  Language  features  with  English  titles 

THE  AMAZING  MONSIEUR  FABRE.  ...  90  Minutes . Rental:  $45.00 

special  High  school  &  classroom  Rental:  $25.00 

COLONEL  CHABERT . 107  Minutes . Rental:  $35.00 

THE  EAGLE  WITH  TWO  HEADS . 90  Minutes . 45.00 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT . 103  Minutes . 35.00 

A  DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY  (1938) . 37  Minutes . 20.00 

LIFE  OF  BEETHOVEN  (1937) . 80  Minutes . 35.00 

LA  MARSEILLAISE . 80  Minutes . 1 7.50 

NAIS . .  1 05  Minutes . 35.00 

A  NOUS  LA  LIBERTE  (1931) . 87  Minutes . 50.00 

THE  PRIZE . 85  Minutes . 45.00 

THE  SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS . 120  Minutes . 50.00 

THE  QUEEN’S  NECKLACE . 107  Minutes . 35.00 

VOLPONE  (also  available  in  35  MM.) . 97  Minutes . 50.00 

For  complete  film  catalogue  write  to 

CONTEMPORARY  FILMS,  INC. 


267  W.  25  St. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


MIDWEST  OFFICE: 
614  Davis  Street 
Evanston,  III. 


Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 


For  display  in 
High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 


Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


Request  for 

BACK  ISSUES 

The  AATF  will  pay  $1.00  each 
for  copies  of  the  May  1949  issue  of 
the  Review — Volume  XXII,  ^  6. 

If  you  have  a  copy  and  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  sell  it,  please  write  to: 

George  B.  Watts, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Davidson  College 
Davidson,  North  Carolina 
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Perfect  Your  FRENCH 

...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 

Montreal — June  29  to  August  11,  1959 

Elementary,  intermediate,  advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  plus 
intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for  French  Teachers,  Graduate  and  Col¬ 
lege  Students,  High  School  seniors,  and  Business  people. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  standards. 
French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  dramatics, 
movies. 

Tuition:  $125.00  Registration  Fee:  $25.00 

Board  and  Residence:  $180.00  (All  Canadian  funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Write  today  for 
prospectus  to: 
Professor  J.  L.  Laitnay 
Director» 

French  Summer  School» 
McGill  University 
Montreal»  Canada 


BI-LINGUAL  EDITIONS 


APOLLINAIRE.  Selected  Writings.  $3.50 

BAUDELAIRE.  Flowers  of  Evil. 

Complete  edition  edited  by  Jackson  and  Marthiel  Mathews.  $6.00 

Selected  Flowers  of  Evil.  Paperbound.  $1 .25 

ELUARD.  Selected  Writings.  $3.50 

LOUISE  LABE.  Love  Sonnets. 

Translated  by  Frederic  Prokosh.  $2.50 

MALLARME.  Poems. 

Translated  by  Roger  Fry.  $2.00 

MICHAUX.  Selected  Writings.  $3.50 

RIMBAUD.  Illuminations. 

Translated  by  Louise  Varese.  Paperbound.  $1.25 

A  Season  in  Hell.  Louise  Varese,  Trans.  $1 .75 

VALERY.  Selected  Writings.  $3.50 

Write  for  fvil  list  of  French  literature  publications 


NEW  DIRECTIONS  333  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  14,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review— it  helps 


AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 


The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  No  commission  is  charged  either  to  candidates  placed 
or  to  their  employers.  All  fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau. 


Registration  Fee  $4.00  Annual  Renev/al  $3.00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  $4.00 
For  further  information,  write: 

Professor  Raymond  P.  Poggenburg,  Jr. 

Carleton  College  Northfield,  Minnesota 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  University  of 
Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Published  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teach¬ 
ers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modem  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 


HISPANIA 
Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  J ournal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association:  $4.00  a 
year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub¬ 
scriptions,  write  to  Laurel  Turk, 
De  Pauw  Univ.,  Greencastle,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Articles,  news  notes,  and 
books  for  review  should  be  sent  to 
the  EDITOR,  Robert  G.  Mead, 
Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Languages, 
Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

HISPANIA  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States.  For  advertising  rates,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman,  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review— it  helps 


A.  A.  T.  F. 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

★ 

Open  to  all  students  of  French  in  public, 
private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 

Examinations  will  he  given  during  the  week 
of  April  13-18,  1959 

Examinations  must  be  ordered  from  the  contest 
chairman  in  the  chapter  area  by  March  1,  1959 

For  further  information  write: 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 
National  French  Contest 

University  of  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each.  You 
will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with  your  list, 
for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  correspondence  (usu¬ 
ally  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent  to  France  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French  students  who  receive 
them. 

The  service  charge  Is  20  cents  per  name. 

Address  Inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Gullle,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 

NOTE:  Member»  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  eecure  French 
from  Mxe.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  69,  N,  Y. 
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American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 


PRESIDENT  VICE-PRESIDENTS  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Henri  Peyre  Howard  Nostrand  George  B.  Watts 

Yale  Univereity  University  of  Washington  Davidson  College 

Mary  P.  Thompson 

Glastonbury,  Connecticut  Public  Schools 

The  subscribers  to  the  French  Review  are  the  active  membership  of  the  Association. 
Subscription  rate  is  $4.00  for  the  calendar  year  paid  by  chapter  members  to  their  local  sec¬ 
retary  or  treasurer;  paid  by  members-at-large  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association. 


REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


1.  New  York  City  (Metropolitan  Chapter) 

Sylvia  N.  Levy,  Washington  Irving  H.  S.,  40  Irving 
Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

t.  New  England  (Boston,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Western 
Massachusetts  Chapters),  James  H.  Grew,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Maas. 

S.  New  York  State  (Central  New  York,  Fingerlake,  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  Lend  Island,  Rochester,  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands,  Westchester,  Western  New  York  Chapters) 
Charles  Choquette,  Colgate  Ü.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

f.  Middle  Atlantic  (Delaware,  Lehigh  Valley,  Maryland, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Virginia,  Washington 
Chapters) 

Maude  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

S.  South  Atlantic  (Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  Chapters) 
Jacques  Hardrê,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


8.  East  Central  (Detroit,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  Chapters) 

Elton  Hocking,  Purdue  U.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

7.  West  Central  (Chicago,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota- 
Dakota,  St.  Louis,  West  Central,  Wisconsin  Chap¬ 
ters) 

Germaine  Mercier,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

S,  South  Central  &  Pacific  (Arkansas,  Colorado-Wyo- 
ming,  Louisiana,  Los  Angeles,  Northern  California, 
Northwest  Pacific,  Oklahoma,  San  Diego,  Texas 
Chapters) 

Pierre  Delattre,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Director  of  National  Bureau  of  Information 

Armand  Bégué,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Delegate  to  Natio^l  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont 


CHAPTER  TREASURERS 


Alohotno— Mrs.  Marguerite  Armstrong,  420  S.  Highland 
Ct.,  Montgomery  6,  Ala. 

Arkansas. — D.  Fred  Pasmore,  Arkansas  State  College, 
Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Boston — John  Hanrahan,  Bigelow  Jr.  H.  S.,  Newton  58, 
Mass. 

Central  New  York— Frank  Piano,  Hamilton  College. 
CUnton,  N.  Y. 

Chicago— Je&n  Devaud,  6734  Maryland,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 

Colorado-Wyoming— Adolphe  Nicolas.  Opportunity 
School,  Denver,  Colo. 

Connscftcut— Chester  W.  Obuchowski,  26  Park  St., 
Manchester,  Conn. 

Delaware— Mtb.  Emma  R.  Green,  1331  ShaUcrosa  Ave., 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Defrotf— Jacqueline  Elliott,  656  W.  Brickley,  Hazel  Park, 
Mich. 

Fingerlakes — Mrs.  Tressa  Corcoran  Central  School, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 

Florida — Prof.  Reuben  Y.  Ellison,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral 
Gables  46,  Florida. 

Georffto— Mrs.  Majmard  Jackson,  223  Chestnut  St.  S.W., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hudson  Foîley— Geo.  Irving  Savage,  The  Albany  Acad¬ 
emy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

/IZinoi's-klordelia  Reed,  212  Lincoln  Hall,  U.  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Ill. 

Indiana — Forrest  E.  Reed,  Manchester  College,  N.  Man¬ 
chester,  Ind. 

Iowa — C.  G.  Christofides,  618  Grandview  Ct.,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

Kentucky— Y.  Louise  Mathews,  2121  West  Chestnut  St., 
Louisville  11,  Ky. 

Lehigh  Valley — Mrs.  Geo.  Tyler,  16  Garrison  St.,  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Fa. 

Long  Island— Martin  H.  Sabin,  24  Cambridge,  Roslyn 
Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Los  A njelss— Carolyn  Clifton,  629  Idaho,  Santa  Monica, 
Cal. 

Loufsiano— Lucille  M.  Saltimann,  Box  193,  Gueydan, 
La. 

Maine— Mrs.  Louise  Mayo,  34  Park  St.,  Bath,  Me. 

Maryland— Gladys  M.  Dorsey,  331  Tuscany  Rd.,  Balti¬ 
more  10,  Md. 

Metropolitan— Morna  Sabbeth,  324  Bay  14  St.,  Brooklyn 
14,  N.  Y. 

MicAiffan— Earl  Hayward,  108H  Union  St.,  Fenton, 
Mich. 


Minnesota-Dakotae — Mrs._  Lenore  Bordeau,  Northrop 
Collegiate  School,  Minneapolis  5,  Minn. 

New  Hampshire — Mrs.  Marie- lÆuise  Hall,  7  Prospect  St, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 

Northern  California— Joseph  Russo,  6608  Merriewood 
Drive,  Oakland  11,  Cal. 

N Orth  Carolina — Camilla  Hoy,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Ral¬ 
eigh,  N.  C. 

Northwest  Pacific — Lawrence  L.  Daggett  215  W.  20th  St., 
Eugene,  Ore. 

OAio-^Miss  La  Velle  Rosselot,  Otterbein  CoU.,  Wester¬ 
ville,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma — Stella  Sanders,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla. 

Philadelphia — Marilyn  J.  Conwell,  3421  W.  Penn  St.. 
Philadelphia  29,  Pa. 

Pillsftury A— Frances  Krenz,  High  School,  Bridgeville,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island — Concettina  CarvisigUa,  54  Sheffield  Ave., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Rochester — Mrs.  Rena  Krichbaum,  Monroe  H.S.,  Roches¬ 
ter  7,  N.  Y. 

Saint  Louis — Stanley  E.  Sprague,  631  E.  Monroe.  Kirk¬ 
wood  22,  Mo. 

San  Dieyo— Philip  Nacosy,  3451  Fir,  San  Diego  4,  Cal. 

South  Carolina— Mrs.  Carl  L.  Epting,  Hanna  High 
School,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Tennessee— Dt.  C.  A.  Rochedieu,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Teias- Arthur  Gionet,  8106  Marcy,  Houston  21,  Tex. 

Thousand  /«lands— Elizabeth  Kelleher,  Central  School. 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Vermont — Helen  M.  Cunningham,  Richmond,  Vermont 

Fircrinta— Maria  R.  Jackson,  1616  Grove  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Washington,  D.  C.— Zoe  Wythe,  3042  Cambridge  Place 
N.W.,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 

West  Cenlral- Miss  Ann  Nash,  3023  W.  21,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

West  Firuinfa- Kenneth  Haines,  Potomac  State  School 
Keyser,  W.  Va. 

WeslcAesleT— Albert  F.  Hagedorn,  Horace  Greeley  H  S 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

Western  Massachusetts— Corning  Chisholm,  Deerfield 
Academy,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Western-  New  Fork— Mary  Ingrasci.  1617  Walnut  Ave. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wisconsin— Mrs.  George  C  Berteau.  Rapids  Dr.. 
Racine,  Wise. 
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For  fourth 
semester  college 


courses^: 


PIERRE  DANINOS 


Les  Carnets  du 
MAJOR  THOMPSON 

This  delightful  best  seller  is  edited  with  an 
introduction,  questionnaires,  and  a  full 
vocabulary  by  ANDREE  M.  L.  BARNETT  and 
ROBERT  E.  HELBLING  of  the  University  of 
Utah. 


For  reading,  for  conversation,  for 
a  fascinating  contrast  of  British 
and  French  life  and  thought. 


HENRY  HOLT 

383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  17. 

^January  20,  1939 
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For  the  Professional 

Language  Teacher . . . 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

.  .  .  Simplicity  •  Ruggedness  •  Flexibility 

MONITOR 

•  dual-channel  recorder  that  represents  the  ultimate  in  field 
tested  dependabihty  and  performance.  Clean  and  simple  in 
design,  it  has  only  one  mechanical,  two  electronic  controls, 
direct  tape  loading,  and  automatic  volume  level  balancing  on 
both  channels.  Accurate  mechanical  and  electronic  reproduction 
assure  clear,  precise  reception  of  recorded  material.  Every 
MONITOR  is  also  a  tape  duphcator,  with  pre-set  volume  and 
equifization.  Conveniently  placed  phone  jacks  for  instructor 
monitoring  facilitate  combination  of  repetitive  practice  and 
creative  guidance  that  makes  the  Language  Laboratory  system 
so  effective. 


MONITORET 

•  dual-channel  tape  recording  instrument  designed  specifically 
for  the  very  large  Laboratory  installation.  Simphcity  and  rug¬ 
gedness  are  stressed  here,  too.  One  Tape  Control  for  unattended 
rapid  forward  and  reverse.  Record  level  control  is  preset; 
student  adjusts  his  voice,  which  he  hears  through  his  phones,  to 
correspond  with  the  level  of  the  Master  track  he  is  monitoring. 
One  Listen/Record — two-channel  Playback  Switch,  one  Play¬ 
back  Volume  Control.  Built-in  remote  control  relay  for  making 
duplicate  tape  is  optional. 


This  firm  gladly  offers  its  professional  assistance  to 
schools  wishing  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  initiating 
a  Language  Laboratory  project.  Write  for  the  ETL  Book¬ 
let,  “Outline  of  Services  and  Guide  to  Language  Laboratory 
Planning”. 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 

1818  M  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

REpublic  7-7646 
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RECORDS  ESPECIALLY  SELECTED  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 


Each  of  the  following  45  rpm  extended  play  records  has  been  especially  selected  for  its  excellent  diction  and  pres¬ 
entation  and  is  supplied  with  a  verbatim,  illustrated  text.  This  recorded  material  offers  the  teacher  the  unusual 
opportunity  to  present  familiar  stories  performed  by  a  combination  of  FRENCH  professional  actors.  THEY 
ARE  DELIGHTFUL!!!  YOUR  STUDENTS  WILL  LOVE  THEM!!!  These  records  can  be  used  as  wonderful 
examples  for  class  projects.  Suitable  for  ALL  levels  of  French.  Each  record  contains  one  complete  text  and  story 
and  is  priced  at  only  $2.58 


GMS-45EA100  Le  Petit  Poucet  (with  5  voices) 
GMS-45EA102  Le  Chat  botté  (with  6  voices) 
GMS-EIE  9.117  La  Belle  au  bois  dormant  (with  1 
voice) 

GMS-EIE  9.120  Aladdin  et  la  lampe  merveilleuse 
(with  9  voices) 


GMS-45EA101  Cendrillon  (with  6  voices) 
GMS-45EA103  Le  Petit  Chaperon  rouge  (with  6 
voices) 

GMS-EIE  9.121  Ali  Baba  et  les  40  voleurs  (with  9 
voices) 


- -  ..  -  -  .  —  ic  -k  if  — 

SING  ALONG  •  IN  FRENCH 
Pearly’s  Proverbs  &  Folk  Tunes 
Two  wonderful  sides  designed  to  help  to  teach  folk  songs  and  proverbs 

Side  1.  Favorite  French  Folk  Songs. 

For  the  teacher  who  would  like  to  teach  her  students  to  sing  these  favorite  songs  but  who  does  not  have  the  facil¬ 
ities  to  do  so,  a  fine  French  baritone  and  an  accomplished  pianist  are  brought  into  the  classroom  to  assist  her. 
In  a  clear  voice  the  song  is  first  sung  through  by  the  singer  -with  the  piano  accompaniment.  It  is  then  repeated 
by  the  piano  alone  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  singing  class.  This  invaluable  record  will  stimulate  the  learning 
of  French  by  encouraging  the  student  to  SING  ALONG  while  it  frees  the  teacher  for  complete  supervision.  Con¬ 
taining:  Au  clair  de  la  lune— Sur  le  pont  d’Avignon — Il  était  une  bergère — Ma  Normandie — Alouette — Frère 
Jacques — LA  MARSEILLAISE. 

Side  2.  40  Pearly  Proverbs.  40!!! 

French  proverbs  and  their  English  equivalents  sung  to  catchy  easy-tq-learn  and  easy-to-remember  tunes.  The 
association  of  the  French  proverb  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music  and  its  English  counterpart  sung  to  the  same 
music  makes  learning  easy  and  fun.  A  French  voice  for  the  one  and  an  English  voice  for  the  other  keeps  the  ma¬ 
terial  authentic  and  precise.  Accompanied  by  a  pleasing  orchestral  background.  Included  are  “Don’t  count  your 
chickens  .  .  .’’  “When  the  cat’s  away  .  .  .’’  “A  bird  in  hand  .  .  .’’  “Never  put  oS  till  tomorrow  .  .  .’’  “March  winds 
and  April  showers  .  .  .’’  “AU  is  not  gold  .  .  .’’  “The  last  straw  breaks  .  .  .’’  “A  roUing  stone  .  .  .’’  “Better  late 
than  never  .  .  .’’  “Time  is  money  .  .  .’’  etc.  etc. 

GMS-7007  with  Text  (additional  texts  avaUable  at  25f!  each) . $5.95 
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JOURNEY  IN  FRENCH 

Let  the  students  hear  Parisian  French  as  it  is  actually  spoken  in  everyday  conversation.  In  nine  separate  dialogue 
stories  they  are  taken  on  a  guided-tour  of  Paris— to  Notre  Dame,  the  Sorbonne,  etc.,  etc.  Everything  under  the 
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L’Année  littéraire  1951-5S  en  France 

par  Jean  Carduner 


’ANNEE  LITTERAIRE  1957-58  a  été  plus  calme  que  l’année 
politique.  Aucim  coup  d’état  n’a  menacé  la  république  des  Lettres:  celle-ci, 
plus  solide  que  jamais,  est  toujours  aux  mains  des  éditeurs,  eux-mêmes 
plus  ou  moins  à  la  dévotion  d’un  public  qui  ne  cesse  d’augmenter,  et  les 
écrivains  sont  naturellement  toujours  libres  d’écrire  un  chef-d’œuvre. 

Libres?  Oui,  bien  que  pour  la  première  fois  en  France  depuis  je  crois 
bien  deux  siècles,  les  plombs  d’une  brochure  aient  été  détruits  par  ordre 
de  la  pohce.  Il  s’agissait  de  l’édition  d’un  article  de  Sartre  sur  un  hvre 
interdit:  La  Question  où  Henri  AUeg  l’auteur,  retrace  l’expérience  de  la 
torture  telle  qu’il  l’a  vécue  dans  les  prisons  algériennes.  Mais  cette  poussée 
de  fièvre  hystérique  qui  a  précédé  et  suivi  le  “coup  du  treize  mai”  semble 
s’être  calmée.  Il  importe  de  souligner  ici  que  les  intellectuels  français  n’ont 
pas  failh  cette  année  à  leur  tâche  de  “directeurs  de  conscience”;  au  moment 
où  le  pays  tout  entier  semblait  la  proie  d’un  nationahsme  exacerbé,  ils 
ont  dénoncé  sans  relâche  le  scandale  des  méthodes  de  répression  en  Al¬ 
gérie.  Ils  méritent  pour  cela  notre  reconnaissance. 

La  Vie  Littéraire 

Ces  graves  événements  n’ont  pas  nui  à  l’activité  de  la  vie  httéraire;  ils 
on  conduit  Camus  à  réunir  en  un  y oXmae:  Actuelles  III  toutes  ses  chroniques 
sur  l’Algérie,  Mauriac  à  publier  son  Bloc-Notes  fruit  de  sa  collaboration 
régulière  à  U  Express,  Sartre  à  écrire  plusieurs  pamphlets  redoutables. 
Toutes  ces  pages  comptent  parmi  les  meilleures  de  ces  auteurs. 

La  moisson  annuelle  des  Prix,  toujours  aussi  abondante,  a  été  dans 
l’ensemble  excellente.  Roger  Vailland,  avec  La  Loi,  hvre  trop  fabriqué 
(Marx  et  Laclos)  mais  d’un  métier  admirable,  a  obtenu  le  Concourt; 
Michel  Butor,  pour  La  Modification,  a  reçu  le  Renaudot,  tandis  que  le 
Fémina  récompensait  le  médiocre  Carrefour  des  Solitudes  de  Christian 
Mégret.  Deux  bons  hvres  couronnés  sur  trois:  c’est  un  record. 

L’Académie  a  honoré  Gabriel  Marcel  de  son  Prix  National  des  Lettres, 
le  breton  Henri  Quéffelec  de  son  prix  du  roman,  et  le  “demi-solde”  Jules 
Roy  de  son  prix  de  httérature.  Elle  a  accueilli  dans  son  sein  Wladimir 
d’Ormesson,  André  Chamson,  l’historien  Jacques  Chastenet  et  Robert 
Kemp.  Une  élection  a  causé  un  petit  scandale:  celle  qui  devait  pourvoir 
aux  sièges  vacants  d’Edouard  Herriot  et  de  Claude  Farrère.  Au  premier  se 
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présentait  Jean  Rostand,  plus  connu  comme  biologiste  que  comme  fils  de 
son  père;  au  second  Paul  Morand.  Certains  académiciens  se  sont  émus  de 
du  caractère  politique  de  la  candidature  Morand  et  ont  refusé,  avec  raison, 
de  voter  pour  un  ex-collaborateur  de  Pétain.  La  droite  académique  s’est 
vengée  en  s’abstenant  de  voter  pour  Rostand  suspect  de  tendances  “li¬ 
bérales.”  Résultat:  élection  nulle  à  recommencer;  du  travail  en  perspective 
pour  les  diplomates  et  les  intrigants  de  la  Maison. 

La  mort  a  emporté  Albert  Béguin,  Henri  Martineau  et  Francis  Carco; 
les  amis  d’Fspnf,  de  Stendhal  et  de  Jésus-la-Caille  portent  le  deuil. 

Le  grand  événement  de  cette  année  a  été  bien  sûr,  l’attribution  du 
Prix  Nobel  à  Albert  Camus.  L’étonnement  a  été  général:  si  un  écrivain 
français  devait  être  couronné,  Malraux  ou  Saint-John  Perse  semblaient 
mieux  désignés  que  leur  cadet.  Cet  étonnement  a  pris  dans  certains  milieux 
la  forme  d’attaques  très  violentes  contre  Camus.  “Prix  Nobel  ou  Prix  de 
Vertu?”  se  demandait  mi  critique  d’ailleurs  peu  suivi,  car  la  majorité  de 
ses  confrères  ont  approuvé  ce  choix.  Les  attendus  de  l’Académie  Suédoise 
ont  bien  défini  le  grand  mérite  de  Camus:  “Albert  Camus  est  un  humaniste 
qui  a  su  ne  pas  oublier  le  culte  de  la  mesure  et  de  la  beauté  grecques  telles 
qu’elles  se  sont  révélées  à  lui  sous  la  radieuse  lumière  de  la  côte  méditer¬ 
ranéenne.” 

En  décembre  1957  la  France  se  trouvait  donc  disposer  d’un  confortable 
capital  de  trois  Prix  Nobel  vivants:  Martin  du  Gard  (1937),  Mauriac 
(1952)  et  Camus.  Pas  pour  longtemps  hélas,  car  Roger  Martin  du  Gard 
est  mort  en  Août  58.  La  publication  récente  de  ses  œuvres  complètes  dans 
la  bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade  avait  permis  de  constater  à  quel  point  reste 
vivante  une  œuvre  terminée  dès  1942  et  dont  l’effacement  de  l’auteur  ne 
laissait  qu’à  ses  vrais  mérites  le  soin  de  défendre  sa  réputation.  Avec 
Martin  du  Gard,  c’est  le  dernier  des  grands  écrivains  de  la  N.R.F.  qui 
disparait,  c’est  toute  une  époque  dorée  de  la  littérature  contemporaine 
que  s’éloigne  un  peu  plus. 


Les  Œuvres 

Le  maître  livre  de  l’année  est  incontestablement  le  premier  tome  de 
La  Métamorphose  des  Dieux.  Malraux  y  poursuit  son  éblouissante  médita¬ 
tion  sur  la  nature  de  l’art:  quelle  est  sa  signification  profonde?  avec  quoi 
nous  met-il  en  rapport?  A  travers  les  400  pages  d’un  gros  volume  splen¬ 
didement  illustré,  Malraux  suit  l’évolution  de  l’art  jusqu’à  la  Renaissance, 
réservant  pour  un  second  tome  toute  la  période  moderne.  Dans  un  style 
plus  sobre,  plus  concis  que  celui  des  Voix  du  Silence,  il  entreprend  de  dé¬ 
gager,  à  travers  les  mythes  et  les  métamorphoses,  le  sens  permanent  de  la 
création  artistique  qui  se  fonde  “sur  notre  pouvoir  de  répondre  à  notre 
condition  en  rompant  avec  elle  et  de  donner  forme  à  ce  qu’elle  nous  refuse  : 
l’éternel.” 
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Le  succès  du  livre  (les  premiers  tirages  ont  à  peine  suffi  à  satisfaire  les 
commandes  passées  avant  la  publication),  comme  son  orientation,  révèle 
une  tendance  qui  me  semble  caractéristique  de  cette  année  littéraire  et 
peut-être  de  notre  époque.  La  littérature  contemporaine  est  essentielle¬ 
ment  une  littérature  de  prise  de  conscience  où  il  s’agit  moins  d’inventer 
que  de  trouver  im  style  à  ce  qui  existe  déjà.  La  curiosité  générale  s’adresse 
au  passé  tout  entier,  d’où  le  succès  du  livre  de  Malraux  qui  s’efforce  de 
reconstituer  ce  que  fut  chaque  grand  style,  d’où  la  vogue  des  Encyclo¬ 
pédies,  celle  de  la  Pléiade  comme  celle  d’Anatole  de  Monzie,  d’où  la  faveur 
dont  jouissent  des  synthèses  comme  celles  de  René  Huyghes:  U  Art  et 
l’homme,  de  Jean  Uhno:  La  Pensée  scientifique  moderne,  d’Emile  Henriot: 
Neuf  Siècles  de  littérature  française,  entreprise  avec  l’aide  d’éminents 
spéciahstes  comme  Bray,  Lebègue,  Levaillant,  ou  de  Gaëtan  Picon:  Pano¬ 
rama  des  idées  contemporaines.  L’audience  rencontrée  par  la  synthèse 
audacieuse  que  le  Père  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  dans  son  œuvre  posthume 
(dont  le  troisième  volume:  La  Visd.on  du  Passé,  vient  de  paraître)  réalise 
entre  les  vérités  de  la  foi  et  de  la  connaissance  scientifique,  témoigne  de 
cette  même  tendance:  notre  époque  éprouve  le  besoin  de  méditer  sur  ses 
acquisitions. 

Dans  le  domaine  de  l’édition,  un  mouvement  parallèle  se  développe:  la 
multiplication  des  collections  bon  marché  doit  aider  à  diffuser  en  pro¬ 
fondeur  une  culture  jusqu’ici  trop  réservée  aux  éfites.  La  sociologie  lit¬ 
téraire  n’en  est  qu’à  ses  débuts  (voir  l’excellent  petit  livre  du  même  nom 
pubhé  par  Robert  Escarpit)  mais  nul  doute  qu’elle  ne  vienne  confirmer  et 
mesurer  scientifiquement  cet  important  phénomène:  le  pubhc  de  la  lit¬ 
térature  ne  cesse  de  s’élargir.  Les  œuvres  publiées  dans  Le  Livre  de  Poche 
— que  offre  trois  séries:  classique,  moderne,  historique — atteignent  un 
public  que  les  éditions  ordinaires  ne  touchent  pas:  les  tirages  en  font  foi. 
Que  ces  collections  soient  encyclopédiques  {Que  Sais-jef  aux  Presses  Uni¬ 
versitaires),  qu’elles  présentent  uniquement  des  poètes  {Poètes  d’aujourd’hui 
chez  Seghers)  ou  des  romanciers,  des  philosophes,  des  maîtres  spirituels 
{Microcosme  aux  éditions  du  Seuil,  Classiques  du  XIX°,  du  XX^  siècle. 
Témoins  du  XX®  siècle  aux  éditions  universitaires.  Ecrivains  d’hier  et 
d’aujourd’hui  chez  Seghers)  ou  qu’elles  se  consacrent  uniquement  à  des 
textes  (collections  innombrables),  elles  se  multiplient  et  rencontrent  un 
succès  constant.  Tous  les  fervents  des  Belles  Lettres  ne  peuvent  que  s’en 
féliciter. 

Roman 

Le  phénomène  important  de  l’année  semble  être  la  place  de  choix  que 
se  taille  le  “nouveau  roman”  dans  la  production  littéraire.  Tout  le  monde 
parle  d’un  “nouveau  réalisme”;  les  conférences  foisonnent,  les  revues  dis¬ 
cutent,  les  journaux  prennent  position.  L’Académie  Goncourt,  toujours 
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conservatrice,  refuse  de  couronner  La  Modification  de  Michel  Butor  qui 
se  voit  pourtant,  grâce  au  Renaudot  catapulté  dans  la  liste  des  best-sellers. 
De  quoi  s’agit-il? 

Il  s’agit  essentiellement  de  la  floraison  d’une  nouvelle  génération  de 
romanciers — on  peut  l’appeler  post-existentialiste — qui  refusent  les  formes 
traditionnelles  du  roman.  Les  livres  de  Michel  Butor,  d’Alain  Robbe-Grillet 
(La  Jalousie),  de  Claude  Simon  (Le  Vent),  de  Marguerite  Duras  {Moderato 
Cantabile)  de  Robert  Pinguet  (Baga),  de  Jean  Cayrol  (La  Gaffe),  de  Jean 
Lagrolet  {Les  Vainqueurs  du  Jaloux),  de  Kateb  Yacine  (Nedjma),  auxquels 
il  faut  ajouter  ceux,  plus  anciens  de  Nathalie  Sarraute  (Martereau,  1954) 
et  de  Samuel  Beckett  {U Innommable,  1953)  si  différents  et  opposés  qu’ils 
puissent  paraître  ont  tous  en  conomun  cette  “volonté  de  rupture”  sans 
laquelle,  selon  Malraux,  il  n’est  pas  d’art.  Il  est  faux  de  parler  d’école,  et 
le  “nouveau  réalisme”  n’est  qu’une  invention  d’éditeur  (les  Editions  de 
Minuit  qui  éditent  six  de  ces  écrivains  semblent  jouer  maintenant,  pour 
la  nouvelle  génération,  le  rôle  que  les  éditions  de  la  N.R.F.  jouèrent  à 
partir  de  1914).  Mais  la  vitahté  de  ces  romans,  leur  désir,  parfois  un  peu 
forcé  d’originalité,  la  réflexion  critique  qui  les  accompagne,  tranche  vive¬ 
ment  sur  l’ensemble  de  la  production  contemporaine.  Le  côté  laboratoire 
de  certaines  expériences  n’est  que  trop  visible  et  il  s’en  faut  que  ces  livres 
soient  tous  également  intéressants;  des  livres  comme  Moderato  Cantabile 
et  Le  Vent  sont  pourtant  fascinants,  et  La  Jalousie  de  Robbe-Crillet  est 
certainement  un  chef-d’œuvre,  comme  La  Modification  de  Michel  Butor, 
qui  témoigne  des  influences  assimilées  de  Joyce  et  de  Proust.  La  lecture 
du  numéro  de  JuiUet-Août  de  la  revue  Esprit,  consacré  à  ce  nouveau  roman, 
est  la  meilleure  façon  d’aborder  la  lecture  de  ces  écrivains  déconcertants, 
tantôt  agaçants,  tantôt  ennuyeux,  mais  toujours  sincèrement  animés  de 
l’esprit  de  recherche. 

Les  vétérans  ne  se  laissent  pas  oublier.  Ciono  publie  Angelo,  première 
version  du  Hussard  sur  le  toit;  Paul  Morand  dans  Fin  de  siècle  nous  donne 
des  nouvelles  dignes  de  son  talent  d’avant  guerre;  La  Varende,  avec  Cœur 
pensif  essaye  de  nous  réconcilier  avec  le  roman  historique;  André  Cham- 
son  fête  son  habit  vert  avec  un  conte  philosophique  lourd  et  ennuyeux: 
Nos  Ancêtres  les  Gaulois.  Jouhandeau  est  toujours  aussi  fécond:  trois 
livres  de  lui  cette  année  dont  on  peut  retenir  les  Carnets  de  V écrivain.  Jules 
Romains  est,  à  son  habitude,  son  propre  agent  publicitaire:  la  moitié  de 
ses  Souvenirs  et  confidences  d’un  écrivain  est  consacrée  à  éclairer  les  mérites 
bien  cachés  de  ses  Hommes  de  bonne  volonté. 

L’Interrogatoire  de  Luc  Estang  et  surtout  La  Douve  de  Loys  Masson 
sont  des  hvres  intéressants  et  personnels.  Les  Paroissiens  (sateUites  des 
Mandarins)  de  Jean  Cau,  et  L’Or  de  la  République  de  Duvignaud  attachent 
au  contraire  par  leur  intérêt  historique  et  sociologique.  La  moisson  des 
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romans  nouveaux  est  excellente.  A  des  degrés  divers,  René  Rembauville 
(La  Boutique  des  regrets  éternels),  Alfred  Kern  {Le  Clown),  Michel  del 
Castillo  (La  Guitare),  Hubert  Juin  {Les  Sangliers)  et  André  Gorz  {Le 
Traître,  sorte  d’autobiographie  spirituelle  “en  deçà  de  la  littérature”  comme 
dit  Sartre  dans  sa  préface,  plutôt  que  roman)  méritent  notre  admiration 
et  notre  confiance. 

Françoise  Sagan  a  publié  son  troisième  hvre  :  Dans  un  mois,  dans  un  an, 
qui  me  semble  médiocre  et  bâclé.  Bien  des  critiques  ne  partagent  pas  mon 
opinion  (certains  l’égalent  à  Benjamin  Constant  et  à  Mérimée!),  ni  le 
public.  Je  crois  qu’ils  ont  tort  et  que  Céline  est  plus  près  de  la  vérité  quand 
il  voit  en  elle  “une  Colette  maigrichonne.”  On  peut  mieux  le  constater 
maintenant  :  les  hvres  de  Françoise  Sagan  sont  à  la  littérature  ce  que  Paris- 
Match  est  à  la  N.R.F. 

Pour  qui  préfère  lire  un  roman  plutôt  que  d’aller  au  cinéma,  voici  une 
série  de  titres  qui,  s’ils  étaient  traduits  seraient  sans  nul  doute  garantis 
par  Good  Housekeeping.  C’est  du  travail  d’artisan,  bien  fait,  solide,  divertis¬ 
sant  ;  voilà  de  l’excellente  littérature  commerciale  qui  mérite  notre  estime. 
Le  Lion  de  Joseph  Kressel  est  de  loin  le  meilleur  livre  de  cet  auteur.  La 
Rencontre  d’Henri  Troyat  achève  momentanément  sa  grande  fresque  Les 
Semailles  et  les  Moissons',  Le  Parlementaire  Vertueux  de  René  Masson  est 
une  plaisante  satire  des  milieux  du  Palais  Bourbon;  La  Mandarine  de 
Christine  de  Rivoyre  fait  l’éloge  de  l’amour  qui  donne  faim,  et  Le  Malheur 
d’aimer  de  Claude  Roy  celui  de  l’amour  malheureux;  Les  Voies  du  Salut 
de  Pierre  Boulle  semble  être  écrit  uniquement  pour  donner  au  cinéma 
l’occasion  de  retouver  le  succès  du  Pont  sur  la  Rivière  Kwai.  Nul  ne  s’évade 
(Jean  Bassan),  Au  Rendez-vous  de  Bruges  (Armand  Lanoux),  Quartier 
Chinois  (Serge  Groussard),  La  Sourde  Oreille  (J.  L.  Bory)  figurent  dans 
cette  hste  trop  incomplète. 

Poésie 

Si  l’on  veut  prendre  une  vue  panoramique  de  la  poésie  moderne,  il  n’est 
que  de  hre  l’admirable  recueil  de  Gabriel  Bounoure:  Marelles  sur  le  Parvis. 
Avec  une  intuition  et  un  goût  jamais  en  défaut,  il  entreprend  de  définir 
la  poésie  moderne  comme  une  perpétuelle  interrogation  sur  sa  propre 
valeur  “prête  à  se  dévorer  elle-même  pour  sombrer  dans  le  Tout  où  dans 
le  Rien”.  Horizontalement,  elle  évolue  entre  deux  silences  extrêmes,  deux 
infinis:  négatif  (ainsi  chez  Mallarmé)  et  positif  (chez  Rimbaud).  Jamais 
n’a  été  mis  aussi  parfaitement  en  lumière  le  paradoxe  de  la  poésie,  qui 
consiste  à  essayer  de  conquérir  ce  qu’elle  pose  comme  inaccessible.  C’est 
qu’elle  est,  à  l’image  de  notre  condition  déchirée,  “ce  qui  n’est  complète¬ 
ment  vrai  que  dans  un  autre  monde”  ainsi  que  l’écrivait  Baudelaire. 

C’est  à  la  lumière  de  ce  livre  qu’il  faut  lire  les  Poèmes  et  proses  choisis 
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que  publie  René  Char  et  Le  Versant  de  Vage  de  Pierre  Emmanuel.  Le 
recueil  de  Char,  qui  ne  contient  pas  d’inédits,  permet  d’apprécier  en  rac¬ 
courci  l’ensemble  de  son  œuvre,  d’en  mesurer  l’ampleur  et  d’en  suivre  la 
continuité.  Celui  d’Emmanuel  semble  au  contraire  annoncer  un  tournant 
dans  la  sienne.  L’introduction,  comme  les  poèmes  qui  le  composent,  en 
fait  xme  sorte  de  rassemblement  intérieur,  de  méditation  d’un  poète  par¬ 
venue  au  milieu  de  la  vie.  Cette  poésie  n’a  plus  l’ampleur  des  visions  an¬ 
térieures,  son  chemin  est  plus  humble,  plus  étroit  peut-être;  mais  elle 
nous  touche  toujours  autant  par  sa  générosité  et  sa  noblesse.  Le  livre  est 
de  loin  le  plus  marquant  de  l’année  dans  une  production  poétique  abon¬ 
dante  dont  je  ne  signalerai  que  quelques  œuvres:  Poésies  1924-67  de  Marcel 
Thiry,  somme  qui  devrait  le  faire  connaître  et  qui  se  caractérise  par  une 
dialectique  entre  le  monde  permanent  de  l’émotion  et  le  monde  extérieur 
dans  toute  sa  diversité;  l’édition  nouvelle  (et  plus  complète  que  la  précé¬ 
dente)  des  Œuvres  'poétiques  de  Vincent  Muselli;  Les  Revendications  d’Henri 
Pichette  au  titre  syndicahste,  épais  comme  un  roman,  qui  offre  cet  ana¬ 
chronisme  d’être  une  poésie  de  salut  public,  écrite  ouvertement  pour  le 
peuple  à  la  manière  des  Châtiments  du  père  Hugo;  et  Hier  Régnant  Désert, 
second  recueil  d’Yves  Bonnefoy,  épuré,  dépouillé  de  tout  charme  et  couleur, 
qui  le  classe  incontestablement  parmi  les  poètes  dont  on  peut  attendre 
beaucoup. 

Théâtre 

A  la  suite  des  incidents  créés  par  la  représentation  de  La  Reine  de  Césarée, 
nouvelle  “Bérénice”  de  Brasillach,  et  de  l’interdiction  (rapportée  depuis) 
de  la  pièce  de  Jean  Genêt:  Le  Balcon,  Sartre  écrivait  il  y  a  un  an  qu’il  n’y 
avait  plus  de  théâtre  en  France.  On  peut  ne  pas  être  d’accord  avec  son 
pamphlet,  mais  un  tour  d’ensemble  de  la  saison  théâtrale  révèle  une 
pauvreté  alarmante.  Les  meilleures  troupes  elles-mêmes  végètent.  La 
Comédie  Française  ne  sort  pas  d’une  honnête  grisaille.  Jean-Louis  Barrault 
est  condamné  par  les  deux  fours  de  Histoire  de  Vasco  (de  Georges  Shehadé) 
et  du  Procès  (adapté  de  Kafka  par  Fol  Quentin)  à  jouer  .  .  .  Madame 
Sans-Gêne  pour  faire  vivre  sa  troupe!  Il  annonce  la  reprise  du  Soulier  de 
Satin,  mais  pas  avant  d’avoir  monté  La  Vie  Parisienne  d’Offenbach.  Quoi 
de  plus  affligeant  que  cet  éclectisme  commercial?  Au  T.N.P.  Jean  Vilar 
respecte  une  esthétique  plus  consistente;  il  a  joué  Peer  Gynt,  Henri  IV  de 
Pirandello  Phèdre  où  Maria  Casarès  a  été  très  discutée  et  Uhu  de  Jarry, 
dont  les  événements  poUtiques  récents  ont  rehaussé  le  pouvoir  satirique. 
Tous  ces  spectacles  étaient  intéressants,  mais  le  T.N.P.  parait  avoir  at¬ 
teint  un  palier:  toujours  excellent,  il  ne  semble  plus  progresser. 

Les  avatars  de  Barrault  et  le  piétinement  de  Vilar  sont  le  résultat  d’une 
double  crise:  crise  d’auteurs  et  crise  de  public.  Crise  d’auteurs  d’abord: 
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aucun  nouvel  auteur  de  valeur  n’a  été  révélé  depuis  quinze  ans.  Anouilh 
semble  être  condamné  à  répéter  éternellement,  et  de  moins  en  moins  bien, 
la  même  pièce;  Marcel  Aymé  nous  prouve  avec  La  Mouche  Bleue,  pièce 
inepte,  que  son  Clérambard  n’était  qu’un  accident  comme  le  laissait  déjà 
soupçonner  la  médiocrité  des  pièces  qui  l’ont  suivi;  et  les  meilleurs  fabri¬ 
cants  du  boulevard  sont  toujours  des  vétérans  comme  Jacques  Deval 
(Romancero),  André  Roussin,  Marcel  Achard  (Patate,  hélas!).  Il  y  a  bien 
l’avant  garde:  Ionesco,  Adamov,  Beckett.  Mais  Ionesco  n’a  encore  pro¬ 
duit  aucrme  pièce  qui  s’impose  vraiment,  Adamov  a  recontré  un  nouvel 
échec  avec  Paolo-Paoli,  pièce  pourtant  meilleure  que  ses  précédentes,  et 
Beckett  n’a  pas  retrouvé  avec  Fin  de  Partie  l’incompréhensible  succès  de 
Godot.  Ces  auteurs  ont  tous  en  commun,  comme  leurs  confrères  romanciers, 
une  volonté  de  refus  des  formes  traditionnelles  du  théâtre  mais  n’arrivent 
pas,  jusqu’à  présent,  à  en  créer  d’autres.  Et  ceci  est  dû,  en  partie  du  moins, 
à  la  crise  du  public.  Il  faut  bien  reconnaître  que  le  public  parisien,  res¬ 
semblant  de  plus  en  plus  à  celui  de  Broadway,  ne  va  au  théâtre  que  pour 
digérer  (inconfortablement  et  coûteusement).  Le  seul  espoir  de  voir  re¬ 
naître  le  théâtre  en  France  est  lié  à  la  démocratisation  de  son  pubüc,  à  sa 
décentralisation,  et  à  la  modification  de  sa  structure  commerciale.  Girau¬ 
doux  il  y  a  vingt  ans  écrivait:  “.  .  .  Si  le  rôle  du  théâtre  est  de  faire  un 
peuple  qui  tous  les  matins  se  réveille  joyeux  à  l’idée  de  jouer  sa  partie 
dans  l’Etat,  le  moindre  rôle  d’un  Etat  serait  de  faire  un  peuple  qui  tous 
les  soirs  soit  dispos  et  mûr  pour  le  théâtre.”  Où  trouver  une  meilleure 
conclusion? 

Critique 

Si  aucune  controverse  passionnante  n’a  opposé  les  érudits,  ils  n’en  ont 
eu  que  plus  de  temps  pour  travailler  dans  le  calme  ainsi  qu’en  témoigne 
une  moisson  abondante  et  de  qualité.  Puisqu’il  est  impossible  de  tout 
citer,  voici  en  suivant  l’ordre  chronologique  quelques  livres  intéressants. 

Pascal  écrivain  est  une  remarquable  étude  de  style  par  J.  J.  Demorest; 
L’Inconscient  dans  l’œuvre  et  la  vie  de  Racine  de  Charles  Mauron,  avec 
Vers  le  vrai  Racine  de  René  Jasinski  renouvelle  les  études  raciniennes; 
J.  J.  Rousseau:  La  Transparence  et  l’obstacle  de  Jean  Starobonski  éclaire 
Rousseau  d’un  jour  neuf;  Les  L/iaisons  et  la  création'  romanesque  chez  Laclos 
de  Jean  Luc  Seglaz,  étudie  enfin  le  livre  de  Laclos  comme  un  roman  et 
non  comme  un  traité  de  psychologie  du  libertinage;  Ce  Cher  Stendhal  .  .  ., 
au  titre  trompeur,  d’André  Billy  prouve  qu’on  ne  peut  parler  de  Stendhal 
sans  l’aimer  vraiment;  Hugo  et  la  Poésie  Pure  d’Alfred  Glauser  met  par¬ 
faitement  en  évidence  le  génie  verbal  du  poète;  La  Jeunesse  d’ André ^Gide 
(tome  II)  du  docteur  Delay  est  un  monument  de  la  critique  “totale”  qui 
pour  la  première  fois  réussit  à  nous  présenter  Gide  dans  toute  sa  complexité; 
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Esthétique  et  Morale  chez  Giraudoux  est  la  thèse,  brillamment  soutenue  à 
la  Sorbonne,  de  R.  M.  Alberès  déjà  connu  par  tant  d’ouvrages  éclectiques. 
Trois  volumes  nous  permettent  d’approfondir  la  connaissance  de  Valéry: 
le  premier  tome  de  ses  œuvres  publié  par  Jean  Hytier  à  la  Pléiade,  la  re¬ 
marquable  édition  critique  de  La  Jeune  Parque  d’Octave  Nadal  et  la 
Correspondance  avec  Gustave  Froment,  particulièrement  précieuse  pour  les 
années  de  jeunesse,  éditée  par  Henri  Mondor. 

Enfin  quatre  ouvrages  plus  généraux  méritent  de  retenir  l’attention; 
La  Littérature  et  le  mal,  un  des  meilleurs  essais  qu’ait  publié  Georges  Bataille, 
L’Œuvre  théâtrale  où  Henri  Gouhier  poursuit  ses  intéressantes  recherches 
sur  l’esthétique  du  théâtre,  La  Nature  des  symboles  de  René  Alleau,  et 
Prose  et  poésie  de  Bernard  Champigny. 

Arrivés  au  terme  de  ce  compte-rendu  partiel  et  partial,  nous  pouvons 
conclure  que  l’année  littéraire  qui  vient  de  s’écouler,  sans  être  exception¬ 
nelle  est  tout  de  même  riche  et  pleine  d’espoir  pour  l’avenir.  Aucun  génie 
nouveau  ne  s’est  imposé  avec  éclat,  mais  beaucoup  de  talents  jeimes  et 
originaux  ont  publié  des  œuvres  qui  sont  déjà  mieux  que  des  promesses; 
et  l’ensemble  de  la  production  donne  une  impression  de  bouillonnement 
créateur,  de  volonté  de  renouvellement,  de  santé  vigoureuse  dont  on 
n’avait  pas  vu  l’équivalent  depuis  de  longues  années. 

University  of  Michigan 


The  Literary  Career  of  Francois  de 
Neufchateau* 

by  LasTjo  Borbas 


Q 

yTATESMAN.  POET  and  gentleman-farmer,  the  versatile  and 
enigmatic  François  de  Neufchâteau  led  several,  seemingly  unrelated  lives.’- 

Bom  in  Saffais,  Lorraine,  in  1750,  François  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Neufchâteau,  the  town  whose  name  he  later  adopted  as  his  own. 
The  greatest  success  came  to  him  not  in  his  literary  but  in  his  political 
career — a  tissue  of  contradictions.  A  humble  subject  of  Louis  XVI,  he 
turned  into  an  ardent  revolutionary,  becoming  in  rapid  succession  minister 
of  Justice  and  of  the  Interior,  and  later  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Directory. 
The  official  eulogist  of  Napoleon,  Neufchâteau  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
his  glory:  he  was  made  a  count  of  the  Empire. 

Neufchâteau’s  literary  career  began  rmder  auspicious  and  spectacular 
circumstances.  He  was  a  child  prodigy,  who  discoursed  with  equal  ease  on 
politics,  ethics,  history  and  literature  and  who  rhymed  with  “surprising 
facility.”  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  already  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon, 
François  published  his  first  work.  Pièces  du  sieur  François,  'pensionnaire 
au  collège  de  Neufchâteau.  Having  sent  this  tiny  volume  to  Voltaire,  Fran¬ 
çois  received  one  of  the  patriarch’s  tongue-in -the-cheek  blessings. 


Si  votre  voix  jeune  et  sonore 
Prélude  d’un  ton  si  touchant, 
Quand  je  fredonne  à  peine  encore 
Les  restes  d’un  lugubre  chant; 

Si  des  Grâces  qu’en  vain  j’implore. 
Vous  devenez  l’heureux  amant; 


Tout  cela  peut  m’humilier; 

Mais  je  n’y  vois  point  de  remède. 
Il  faut  bien  que  l’on  me  succède; 
Et  j’aime  en  vous  mon  héritier. 


*  A  condensed  and  revised  version  of  a  paper  read  at  the  11th  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Foreign  Language  Conference  on  April  26,  1958 

.  For  biographical  and  bibliographical  data  see;  Jean  Lhomer,  Un  Hnmme  poh- 
Uçue  lorrain.-  François  de  NeufcMteau  (ired-JM)  (Parie:  Bcrger-^^^^ 
^Œuvres  complètes  de  Voltaire;  Poésies  (Pans:  Desoer,  1817-19)  Ill,  2,  71b. 
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The  malice  of  the  sage  of  Ferney  was  lost  on  young  François,  who  now 
felt  that  he  had  received  his  consecration  as  a  poet.  Having  thus  helped 
to  lure  François  into  precosity,  Voltaire  rendered  still  another  service  to 
the  adolescent  poet  :  he  introduced  him  to  Sophie  Amould,  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  women  of  the  period,  “la  dernière  .  .  .  sœur  cadette  de  Ninon, 
la  seule  courtisane  de  l’âge  d’or  des  filles.”®  With  a  touch  of  motherly 
concern — she  was  ten  years  older — Sophie  polished  the  infatuated  and 
rustic  youth.  We  owe  to  her  epistolary  talent  one  of  François’  earliest  and 
least  flattering  portraits: 

Le  poète  [Voltaire],  pour  se  tirer  d’af aires  [sfc],  lui  donna  quelques  mots 
pour  une  duchesse  qu’il  savait  morte  et  un  petit  quatrain  pour  moi.  François, 
assez  mal  vêtu  et  d’une  tournure  villageoise,  vint  me  rendre  ce  quatrain,  auquel 
il  joignait  ses  civilités.  Sa  gaucherie  n’était  pas  incurable,  car  il  avait  un 
très  vif  penchant  pour  les  femmes  et  pour  les  femmes  de  théâtre  surtout.  .  .  je 
le  dégoûtai,  à  force  de  moqueries,  de  ces  fadeurs  insignifiantes  et  de  ces  phrases 
de  longue  haleine  dont  le  ridicule  ne  l’avait  pas  encore  frappé;  son  accent 
montagnard  et  sa  voix  bruyante  blessaient  mon  oreille:  je  lui  appris  d’abord  à 
se  taire,  et  quelque  temps  après  à  parler  bas.”  (Concourt,  p.  176) 

Inspired  by  Sophie,  Neufchâteau  turned  to  the  theatre.  In  1793,  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  King’s  trial  began.  Neuf  chateau’s  best  known 
play,  Pamela,^  vf as,  having  its  first  run  at  the  Théâtre  de  la  Nation.  Because 
of  a  courageous  attack  earlier  that  year  by  Laya’s  L’Ami  des  lois  against 
Robespierre,  the  fate  of  the  Comédie-Française  was  sealed.  Paméla  was 
the  awaited  pretext.  The  play — it  was  decreed — sinned  against  egalitarian¬ 
ism  by  presenting  a  heroine  of  noble  blood  and  against  the  Revolution 
itself  by  such  subversive  lines  as:  “Ah!  les  persécuteurs  sont  les  seuls  con¬ 
damnables,/  Et  les  plus  tolérants  sont  les  seuls  raisonnables”  (p.  74). 

Although  Neufchâteau  hastened  to  transform  his  Paméla  into  a  com¬ 
moner,  while  protesting  against  an  indictment  based  on  a  few  wilfully 
distorted  lines  out  of  context,  the  play  was  suspended,  the  Comédie- 
Française  closed,  the  author  and  the  actors  thrown  into  prison.  Eleven 
months  spent  in  one  of  the  abominable  prisons  of  the  Revolution  did  not, 
however,  change  citizen  Neufchâteau’s  pohtical  obedience.  Truly  a  case 
of  the  victim  exalting  his  hangman,  the  prisoner  continued  to  compose 
patriotic  h3Tnns  to  the  Republic. 

Shortly  before  his  imprisonment,  Neufchâteau  had  written  what  might 
have  been  his  best  comedy.  Le  Valet  des  deux  maîtres.^  It  was  accepted  by 

®  Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  Sophie  Arnould  (Paris:  Flammarion,  1922)  p.  14. 

*  Paméla  ou  la  vertu  récompensée  (Paris  :  Barba,  1794) . 

'Unpublished  manuscript:  Archives  Nationales,  27  AP  8.  Same  source  hence¬ 
forth  abbreviated  in  the  text:  A.N.  27  AP  8. 
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the  Théâtre  de  la  Nation  and  scheduled  to  be  presented  after  Pamela. 
However,  upon  the  author’s  imprisonment,  almost  all  of  his  manuscripts 
were  burned.  Of  he  Valet  de  deux  maîtres  only  the  major  portion  of  Act  II 
was  preserved.  Judging  from  this  fragment,  the  comic  situation  was  a 
promising  one:  a  witty,  arrogant  and  unscrupulous  servant  sells  his  services 
simultaneously  to  two  masters  and,  by  playing  one  against  the  other,  gets 
the  better  of  both.  As  a  result,  Pasquier,  the  servant,  faces  a  dehghtfully 
precarious  role: 

Deux  cordes  à  mon  arc!  l’entreprise  est  hardie. 

Jamais  aucun  valet,  même  à  la  Comédie, 

Ne  se  permit,  je  crois,  cette  duplicité. 

If  such  a  situation  is  morally  untenable,  at  least  Pasquier  serves  both 
his  masters  “honestly”:  “Même  lorsque  je  mens,  je  suis  de  bonne  foi.” 

Whenever  Neufchâteau  was  not  too  deeply  absorbed  by  his  role  as  a 
writer  of  the  Revolution,  he  would  compose  in  the  lighter  vein,  he  Barbier 
de  Bagdad  (A.N.  27  AP  8)  was  his  most  ambitious  theatrical  venture:  a 
musical  extravaganza  with  Turks,  dancing  girls,  choruses,  ballets  and 
serenades  to  the  moon,  “cet  astre  au  front  argenté.”  In  the  sumptuous 
setting  of  teeming  Bagdad,  another  Figaro  offers  his  services  in  a  similar 
imbroglio:  Almanzor,  in  love  with  Zulime,  daughter  of  the  Cadi  of  Bag¬ 
dad,  must  find  means  of  winning  her  love.  Almanzor  is  no  unscrupulous 
Count  Almaviva,  however.  He  is  a  social  reformer,  opposed  to  his  country’s 
barbaric  customs:  “Epouser  une  femme  qui  ne  nous  a  point  vus,  qui  ne 
nous  connaît  pas,  qui  cède  à  la  violence!  Le  triste  bonheur!  Non,  je  ne 
veux  obtenir  Zulime  que  d’elle-même.”  While  the  busy  plot  thickens,  the 
loquacious  barber  begins  to  steal  the  show.  His  master  soon  reaches  the 
point  when  he  is  wilhng  to  sacrifice  his  love  just  to  be  rid  of  the  irrepressible 
barber. 

Even  though  all  of  Neuf  chateau’s  plays,  his  many  long  narratives  and 
hosts  of  other  miscellaneous  works  were  written  in  verse,  all  this  versifica¬ 
tion  did  not  provide  a  sufficiently  rapid  release  for  his  pent-up,  almost 
unscrupulous  poetic  talent.  The  ideal  form  for  this  inordinate  poet  turned 
out  to  be  the  impromptu  poetry.  This  genre  became  in  his  hands  a  running 
commentary  on  fife,  a  form  of  personal  diary  and  correspondence.  During 
the  years  1776-1783,  when  Neufchâteau  was  a  magistrate  in  Mirecourt, 
he  produced  in  his  leisure  hours  an  impressive  quantity  of  occasional  poetry, 
such  as  romances  to  pretty  women,  “moral  and  philosophical”  drinking 
songs,  licentious  “moral  tales,”  rimed  discourses  on  the  theatre,  on  civic, 
political,  and  agricultural  events. 

It  is  from  this  period  that  date  two  curious  literary  documents:  two 
rimed  eulogies  of  the  royal  family  by  the  future  (not  so  distant  future) 
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author  of  Le  Porc  et  la  panthère— one  of  the  crudest  satires  ever  written 
against  the  captive  royal  family.  The  first  of  these  eulogies  was  composed 
upon  the  birth  of  a  royal  child  in  1778,  an  event  celebrated  by  a  regiment 
of  the  Queen’s  cavalry  garrisoned  in  Mirecourt.  The  then  pious  and  royahst 
magistrate  invokes  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  on  the  adorable  colonel 
of  the  regiment: 


Voyant  ces  braves  militaires 
Demander  tous  que  V Eternel 
Sensible  à  leurs  justes  prières 
Fasse  accoucher  leur  colonel, 

La  ville  toute  entière 

S’y  joint  avec  empressement; 

Lorsqu’il  s’agit  d’une  Reine  si  chère 

Nous  sommes  tous  du  Régiment.  (A. N.  27  AP  8) 

A  year  later,  another  royal  birth  is  celebrated  amidst  the  joyous  cannon 
shots  of  the  gallant  regiment  of  Mirecourt.  The  court  poet  François  de 
Neuf  château  is  again  ready  with  his  couplets: 

Oui,  que  les  foudres  de  Bellone 
Disent  aux  échos  d’alentour 
Qw ’Antoinette  à  la  fin  couronne 
Le  vœu  formé  par  notre  amour! 

Nous  sommes  aussi  la  famille 
D’un  Roi  qui  chérit  ses  sujets. 

La  France  est  la  première  fille 

De  Louis,  j’en  crois  les  bienfaits.  (A.N.  27  AP  8) 

Alas,  a  few  years  later,  the  court  chronicler  transformed  into  the  citizen 
François  de  Neüfchâteau  was  to  give  a  very  different  version  of  the  same 
events  : 


Dom  Pore  avec  Dame  Panthère 

Fut  uni  dans  le  bois  par  les  soins  d’un  renard 

Fort  subtil,  mais  parfois  un  peu  visionnaire. 

Cet  hymen  monstrueux  produisit  assez  tard 
Un  fruit  bien  extraordinaire.  .  .® 

®  Edouard  Meaume,  Les  Lorrains  révolutionnaires:  Palissot,  Grégoire,  François  de 
Neufehâteau  (Nancy:  Wiener,  n.d.)  p.  44. 
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Poetry  remained  Neufchâteau’s  main  passion  and  distraction  until  the 
very  end  of  his  hfe.  Whenever  gout  confined  him  to  his  armchair,  he  would 
compose  for  the  newspapers  didactic  poems  on  every  possible  subject,  or 
correspond  in  verse  with  his  friends.  Even  during  his  last  illness,  one  short 
week  before  his  death,  the  indomitable  poet,  now  director  of  the  French 
Academy,  wrote  one  poem  for  the  Academy  and  another  for  the  marquise 
de  Laplace. 

One  of  the  best  narrative  poems  of  this  final  period  is  La  Matronne 
chinoise  (A.N.  27  AP  8).  The  didactic  purpose  of  the  aged  and  mellowed 
academician  is  made  clear  in  the  Prologue.  Because  of  their  superior  wisdom, 
it  is  the  Chinese  rather  than  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  who  should  fur¬ 
nish  new  themes  and  episodes  to  writers  in  search  of  subject  matter.  The 
Chinese  abound  in  excellent  moral  qualities.  Like  Neufchateau  himself, 
they  are  early  risers:  “D’une  seule  habitude  apprécions  le  fruit!  /  Ils  sont 
très  matinaux,”  and  their  country  one  vast  beehive  of  mdustry:  “Partout, 
avec  le  jour,  l’activité  commence. . .  .”  Another  reason  for  the  excellence  of 
Chinese  stories  is  the  high  moral  tone  so  antithetical  to  the  levity  of  the 
French: 


Enfin  ce  peuple  grave  aime  les  contes  bleus. 

Mais  les  nôtres  sont  graveleux 
Quelquefois  même  scandaleux: 

Nous  tournons  tout  en  moquerie. 

Notre  esprit  devenu  parodiste  et  frondeur 

Ne  saisit  guère  avec  ardeur 

Que  ce  qui  peut  prêter  à  la  plaisanterie. 

To  illustrate  the  moral  gravity  of  the  Chinese,  Neufchâteau  then  retells 
their  version  of  a  subject  on  which  they  never  joke:  the  classic  tale  of  the 
Matron  of  Ephesus.  As  could  be  expected,  the  Chinese  widow  does  not  get 
off  as  easily  as  her  Ephesian  counterpart.  To  escape  the  customary  capital 
punishment  for  infidehty,  the  unfortunate  matron  hangs  herself — an 
outcome  which  ehcits  Neufchâteau’s  philosophical  approval:  “Ce  dé¬ 
nouement  terrible  est  beaucoup  plus  moral/  Que  dans  l’aventure  d’Ephèse.” 

Luckily  for  the  biographer,  Neufchâteau  provided  a  neat  parallel  with 
which  to  close  an  account  of  his  hterary  activities.  At  the  outset  of  his  own 
career,  when  he  was  fifteen,  a  great  man  took  notice  of  the  gifted  boy  and 
launched  him  on  his  vocation.  It  was  Neufchâteau’s  privilege  to  repay  this 
debt  by  performing  exactly  the  same  service  for  another  child  prodigy. 
In  1817,  the  fifteen-year-old  Victor  Hugo  had  obtained  his  first  literary 
success:  the  prize  given  by  the  French  Academy  for  his  essay,  “Le Bonheur 
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que  procure  l’étude  dans  toutes  les  situations  de  la  vie.”  Neufchâteau  was 
reminded  of  his  own  success  at  the  same  age:  “on  fit  le  parallèle  des  deux 
prodiges,”  and  of  Voltaire’s  flattering  verse:  “Il  faut  bien  que  l’on  me 
succède  /  Et  j’aime  en  vous  mon  héritier.” 

At  the  same  time,  some  prophetic  souls  ventured  to  predict  that  some 
day  Victor  Hugo  would  become  another  François  de  Neufchâteau.  And  so 
when  young  Victor  sought  his  patronage,  the  venerable  academician  ac¬ 
cepted  the  charge,  wishing  to  become,  in  his  turn,  “le  Voltaire  de 
quelqu’un.”  Gratefully  the  budding  poet  dispatched  to  his  patron  a  eulogy, 
soliciting  his  support  : 

Ah!  joins  V indulgence  aux  talents, 

Accueille  une  naissante  muse 
Qui  vole  à  toi  sans  autre  excuse 
Que  sa  faiblesse  et  ses  quinze  ans; 

. souffre  encor  qu’elle  espère 

En  celui  qui  jadis  fut  l’espoir  de  Voltaire. 


Vieux  à  son  tour,  illustre  comme  lui, 

O  Neufchâteau,  daigne  aujourd’hui 
Être  l’appui  de  ma  jeunesse? 

Flattered  by  such  adulation  and  such  a  generous  interpretation  of  his 
importance,  Voltaire’s  “successor”  answered:  “Tendre  ami  des  neuf  Soeurs, 
mes  bras  vous  sont  ouverts,/  Venez,  j’aime  toujours  les  vers”  (Ibid.). 

The  last  line  could  well  be  used  to  express  the  dominant  note,  the  one 
constant  theme,  in  a  career  so  curiously  interwoven  with  poetry  and  reahty, 
with  loyalty  and  betrayal,  with  the  best  and  the  worst  in  a  man.  “J’aime 
toujours  les  vers”  would  be  a  fair  epitaph  to  affix  to  a  literary  biography  of 
François  de  Neufchâteau. 

Michigan  State  University 

’  Œuvres  complètes  de  Victor  Hugo;  Victor  Hugo  raconté  par  un  témoin  de  sa  vie, 
Ed.  Hetzel-Quantin  (Paris:  Houssiaux,  n.d.)  II,  10-11. 


Sound  and  Silence  in  Malraux’s  Novels 

by  G.  0.  Rees 

A 

/  NOTEWORTHY  FEATURE  of  André  Malraux’s  writing  is  the 
frequency  and  acuteness  with  which  sound-impressions  are  set  down.  The 
following  extract  from  La  Condition  humaine  is  typical  of  his  fondness  for 
evoking  aural  notations  in  narration  and  description: 

Cinq  coups  de  fusils  partirent,  dans  une  rue  proche:  trois  ensemble,  un 
autre,  un  autre  encore.  “Ça  commence,”  dit  Tchen.  Le  silence  revint,  mais  il 
semblait  qu’il  ne  fût  plus  le  meme.  Un  bruit  de  sabots  de  chevaux  l’emplit, 
précipité,  de  plus  en  plus  proche.  Et,  comme  après  un  tonnerre  prolongé  le 
déchirement  vertical  de  la  foudre,  toujours  sans  qu’ils  vissent  rien,  un  tumulte 
emplit  d’un  coup  la  rue,  fait  de  cris  emmêlés,  de  coups  de  fusils,  de  hennisse¬ 
ments  furieux,  de  chutes;  puis,  pendant  que  les  clameurs  retombées  s’étouffaient 
lourdement  sous  l’indestructible  silence,  monta  un  cri  de  chien  qui  hurle  à  la 
mort,  coupé  net:  un  homme  égorgé,  (p.  377)^ 

The  suggestive  possibilities  of  such  acoustic  effects  as  these  are  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  the  case  of  nervous  prose  like  that  of  Malraux.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  same  device  lends  itself  to  the  excessive  impressionism  of 
“le  style  télégraphique”: 

Silence.  Dès  que  nous  attendons  quelque  chose,  nous  retrouvons  la  chaleur, 
comme  une  plaie.  En  bas,  une  faible  rumeur;  murmures,  socques,  inquiétude, 
la  cliquette  d’un  marchand  ambulant,  les  cris  d’un  soldat  qui  le  chasse.  Devant 
la  fenêtre,  la  lumière.  Calme  plein  d’anxiété.  Le  son  rythmé,  de  plus  en  plus 
net,  de  la  marche  des  hommes  qui  arrivent,  au  pas;  le  claquement  brutal  de  la 
halte.  Silence.  Rumeur  .  .  .  Un  seul  pas,  dans  l’escalier.  Le  secrétaire.  {Les 
Conquérants,  p.  123)^ 

The  style  of  the  passage  just  quoted  is,  however,  of  exceptional  terseness, 
even  in  Malraux.  In  his  subsequent  novels,  sound-impressions,  while  pro¬ 
viding  just  as  evocative  and  economical  an  accompaniment  to  (or  a  sub- 

1  References  are  to  pages  of  the  illustrated  edition  in  one  volume:  André  Malraux, 
Romans  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1951). 

2  For  a  stylistic  analysis  of  this  paragraph  see  W.  M.  Frohock,  André  Malraux  and 
the  Tragic  Imagination  (Stanford,  1952),  pp.  38-39.  On  similar  perceptivity  and  im¬ 
pressionism  in  Victor  Hugo’s  style  cf.  Mario  Maurin,  “La  Poésie  de  Hugo  et  le  Si¬ 
lence,”  Symposium,  IX  (1955),  133-140. 
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stitute  for)  description  and  narration,  are  free  from  the  jerkiness  which 
marks  Les  Conquérants.  Auditory  phenomena  are  used  with  equal  appro¬ 
priateness  in  works  as  diverse  as,  for  instance,  L’Espoir  and  Le  Temps  du 
mépris.  Most  of  the  “action”  of  Le  Temps  du  mépris  takes  place  in  a  prison 
cell — or,  rather,  in  the  mind  of  its  occupant,  a  political  detainee  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  tortured  and  killed.  Kassner  endures,  in  solitary  confinement, 
“une  vie  toute  en  sons  et  en  bruits  hostiles”  (p.  549) — the  tread  of  guards 
on  their  rounds,  the  clanging  of  doors,  the  screams  of  a  man  undergoing 
torture,  a  series  of  muffled  thuds  as  a  prisoner  in  the  next  cell  is  beaten 
against  the  wall.  In  an  effort  to  preserve  his  sanity,  Kassner  wills  himself  to 
call  to  mind  music  which  he  remembers.  This  struggle  is  described  (pp.  553- 
562)  in  a  stretch  of  highly  imaginative  writing  in  which  the  music  is  shot 
through  with  sounds  and  scenes  from  the  sufferer’s  experience:  Russian 
priests  chanting,  German  revolutionaries  singing,  Tartar  camel-drivers 
intoning  prayers,  and  many  other  incidents  that  crowd  this  study  of  a  mind 
almost  unhinged. 

Very  different  is  the  role  of  sounds  in  U Espoir,  a  long  novel  abounding 
in  episodes  and  in  changes  of  setting.  Here  we  have  real  sounds,  not  hallu¬ 
cinatory  imaginings;  and  the  main  purpose  of  them  is  to  create  impressions 
of  an  epic  nature.  The  opening  sentence — “Un  chahut  de  camions  chargés 
de  fusils  couvrait  Madrid  tendue  dans  la  nuit  d’été”  (p.  595) — ^is  typical  of 
many  that  follow  it.  Especially  prevalent  are  soimds  of  a  recurrent  or 
rhythmic  character:  exultant  singing,  dogged  chanting  (“No  pasaran”), 
the  tramp  of  feet,  drum-beats,  the  boom  of  loud-speakers,  the  thuds  of  a 
battering-ram,  the  blows  of  pickaxes  mining  a  fortress,  the  throb  of  air¬ 
craft,  the  din  of  air-raid  sirens  and  of  ambulance  bells — and,  always,  the 
sound  of  firing.  There  is  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  frequency  of 
such  details  in  a  novel  concerned  with  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  What  is 
remarkable  is  the  arrangement,  the  orchestration  of  those  notations.  The 
first  part  of  the  novel  is  entitled  “L’Illusion  lyrique”;  this  quaUfication  is 
in  keeping  with  the  periodic  occurrence,  throughout  the  work,  of  such 
terms  as  “chœur,”  “litanie,”  “répons,”  “rythme,”  “battement,”  “scandé,” 
“accordé.”  The  S5unphonic  effect  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  episodes 
which  take  place  in  Madrid  under  attack  (pp.  832  ff.).  UEspoir  ends  in  a 
synthesis  of  sounds;  the  final  paragraph  is  cited  later  in  this  article. 

Although  many  of  the  sound-data  employed  by  Malraux  are  indispen¬ 
sable  (for  instance,  the  noises  of  war  in  L’Espoir),  there  are,  in  all  of  his 
novels,  numerous  allusions  that  are  not  essential  to  the  scene  or  incident  in 
which  they  figure.  Far  from  being  gratuitous,  however,  those  of  the  latter 
sort  are  useful  adjuncts  in  creating  an  atmosphere  and  conveying  an 
impression.  Some  of  the  most  successful  of  them  concern  a  geographical 
setting;  in  Les  Noyers  de  VAltenhurg,  for  example,  sounds  offer  an  evocative 
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contrast  between  the  solitude  of  Central  Asia  (“redescendant  du  Pamir  où 
les  chameaux  perdus  appellent  à  travers  les  nuages” — p.  980;  “les  ailes 
feutrées  des  petites  chouettes  des  sables  battaient  en  silence” — p.  989)  and 
the  bustle  of  Europe  (“sifflets  des  locomotives  dans  la  nuit,  grelots  et  sabots 
des  fiacres  attardés” — p.  980;  “le  chahut  de  la  Canebière  d’été,  les  cris  des 
marchands  de  journaux,  le  tintamarre  métallique  des  trams”- — p.  983).  Nor 
does  Malraux  neglect  the  potentialities  of  phonic  suggestion:  “Derrière 
eux,  Madrid,  et  le  sombre  murmure  de  tous  ses  fusils”  {L’Espoir,  p.  831); 
“ce  bruit  allongé  de  grand  vent  sur  des  feuilles”  (ibid.,  p.  932);  “l’infime  et 
vaste  crissement  de  la  pluie  de  plus  en  plus  fine  sur  les  feuilles,  semblable 
au  bruit  du  papier  brûlé  qui  se  défroisse”  {Les  Noyers  de  l’Altenhurg,  p.  992). 

A  great  many  notations  of  the  incidental  kind  referred  to  in  the  last 
paragraph  above  are  not  found  in  a  narrative  or  descriptive  context  but 
occur  as  a  form  of  background  indicator  in  passages  of  a  reflective  character. 
The  object  of  such  an  interpolation  is  most  often  left  for  the  reader  to 
deduce.  The  device  is,  for  Malraux,  a  means  of  underlining  the  aptitude  of 
his  protagonists  for  combining  violent  action  with  searching  self -inquiry. 
It  is  used,  in  particular  cases,  as  an  ironic  allusion  to  the  indifference  of  the 
universe  towards  man;  Perken’s  discussion  with  Claude  on  the  meaning  of 
human  life  is  twice  interrupted  by  the  croaking  of  frogs  in  a  jungle  swamp 
{La  Voie  royale,  pp.  238-239).  It  serves  also  to  contrast  the  timelessness  of 
metaphysical  preoccupations  with  the  transient  nature  of  everyday  events, 
as  when,  for  instance,  a  voice  relating  the  origins  of  the  Spanish  War  in 
terms  of  a  Gospel  parable  is  repeatedly  drowned  by  the  momentary  din  of 
military  vehicles  {L’Espoir,  pp.  719-721). 

In  other  cases,  the  purpose  of  an  auditory  element  is  exphcitly  indicated; 
such  comments  are  found  especially  often  in  passages  where  the  function 
of  sound — or  of  silence— is  to  bring  out  the  central  themes  of  Malraux’s 
thought:  the  spiritual  solitude  of  man,  his  struggle  against  an  unfeeling 
cosmos  and  an  absurd  destiny.  In  La  Voie  royale,  the  tropical  forest  is 
represented  as  a  prison  in  which  even  the  voice  is  held  captive  (p.  271). 
It  is  also  a  world  whose  human  inhabitants  are  scarcely  better  than  brute 
beasts;  Perken  feels  himself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  the  non-human  as  he 
hstens  to  hostile  savages  arguing  about  what  is  to  be  done  with  him  and 
his  fellow-adventurers:  “Qu’y  avait-il  de  réel  dans  cette  rumeur  qui  montait 
et  descendait  avec  la  flamme,  dans  ce  conciliabule  de  fous  au  centre  de  cet 
implacable  écrasement  de  la  forêt  et  de  la  nuit?”  (p.  293).  Man-made  noise 
—hammering,  an  alarm-clock  ticking— offers  his  young  companion  a  pre¬ 
carious  hedge  against  the  compulsive  horrors  of  the  jungle:  Plus  que  les 
feux,  plus  que  les  voix,  ce  tic-tac  rattachait  Claude  a  la  vie  des  hommes,  par 
sa  constance,  par  sa  netteté,  par  ce  qu’a  d’invincible  tout  objet  mécan- 
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ique”  (p.  271).  Later,  however,  the  noise  of  miUtary  operations  and  of  rail¬ 
way  construction  (pp.  306  ff.)  approaching  the  remote  region  hitherto  dom¬ 
inated  by  Perken,  is  to  the  latter  a  sound  of  defeat,  marking  the  end  of  that 
power  and  independence  which  is,  for  him,  the  only  acceptable  basis  of 
existence.  He  fails  in  his  attempt  to  reach  and  defend  his  territory  before 
his  gangrenous  wound  kills  him,  and  sinks  into  death  to  the  feverish  rhythm 
of  the  pulsating  heat,  the  whine  of  mosquitoes,  the  howhng  of  dogs,  the 
drumming  of  his  fingers,  the  throbbing  of  his  wound,  and  the  thudding  in 
his  temples,  wrists,  and  heart. 

The  high  rate  of  references  to  whistles  and  hooters  in  La  Condition 
humaine  (e.g.,  pp.  332,  335,  337)  has  already  been  discussed  by  Professor 
W.  M.  Frohock.®  They  are  the  whistles  of  ships,  factories,  and  (pp.  509  ff.) 
the  locomotive  in  which  men  are  being  burned  ahve;  and  the  purpose  of 
them  is  generally  to  convey  a  sense  of  separation,  of  isolation.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  very  first  occurrence — ^which  is  reproduced,  as  are  several  others, 
in  Thierry  Maulnier’s  stage  version.^  Tchen,  who  has  just  committed 
murder  for  the  first  time  and  feels  irremediably  cut  off  from  humanity 
through  his  act,  gazes  at  the  night  sky  above  the  teeming  city  of  Shanghai: 
“Une  sirène  s’éleva,  puis  se  perdit  dans  cette  poignante  sérénité”  (p.  326). 
This  aspect  of  man’s  fate  is  constantly  stressed  in  the  novel  concerned 
through  what  may  be  called  acoustic  awareness.  Tchen  makes  his  way 
along  a  deserted  avenue  to  join  his  fellow-insurrectionists: 

Abandon  et  silence.  Chargées  de  tous  les  bruits  de  la  plus  grande  ville  de 
Chine,  des  ondes  grondantes  se  perdaient  là  comme,  au  fond  d’un  puits,  des 
sons  venus  des  profondeurs  de  la  terre:  tous  ceux  de  la  guerre,  et  les  dernières 
secousses  nerveuses  d’une  multitude  qui  ne  veut  pas  dormir.  Mais  c’était  au 
loin  que  vivaient  les  hommes;  ici,  rien  ne  restait  du  monde,  qu’une  nuit  à 
laquelle  Tchen  s’accordait  d’instinct  comme  à  une  amitié  soudaine:  ce  monde 
nocturne,  inquiet,  ne  s’opposait  pas  au  meurtre,  (p.  328) 

In  the  same  novel,  Kyo  fails  to  recognize  his  own  voice  on  first  hearing  a 
recording  of  it  (p.  331);  it  is  certain  that  this  wholly  “expendable”  incident 
is  related  with  symbolic  intent.®  For  Clappique,  the  gambler,  other  men 
are  just  voices  in  the  darkness  outside  the  roulette-room  (pp.  474-475). 
Just  voices  are,  too,  for  Kyo  the  condemned  criminals  with  whom  he  is 
temporarily  confined  (in  the  dark):  “ces  hommes  mourraient  avant  d’avoir 
été  pour  lui  autre  chose  que  des  voix”  (p.  500).  Later,  however,  when  he  is 

’  “Notes  on  Malraux’s  Symbols,”  Romanic  Review,  XLII  (1951),  274-281. 

^  As  printed  in  Paris-Théâtre,  No.  94  (March  1955). 

*  It  is  discussed  further  on  page  348  of  the  novel  and  is  again  alluded  to  in  Les 
Voix  du  silence  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1951,  p.  628). 
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awaiting  execution  with  his  companions  of  the  revolution  (again  in  dark¬ 
ness),  his  sense  of  solidarity  is  heightened  through  the  very  groans  of  the 
wounded;  this  theme  is  developed  in  a  passage  containing  almost  a  dozen 
such  expressions  as  “heu  de  râles,”  “chevrotement  fraternel,”  “murmure 
de  sacrifice  humain”  (p.  514).  Kyo  takes  poison  and  dies;  Katow  gives  his 
cyanide  to  younger  men  condemned,  like  himself  and  Kyo,  to  death  by 
burning.  As  he  hands  it  over,  he  is  sustained  in  his  sacrifice  by  “cette 
pauvre  fraternité  sans  visage,  presque  sans  vraie  voix  (tous  les  chuchote¬ 
ments  se  ressemblent)”  (p.  517). 

Reference  has  already  been  made  above  to  the  “hostile”  sounds  which 
constitute,  in  Le  Temps  du  mépris,  the  whole  existence  of  the  political 
prisoner  in  solitary  confinement.  Episodes  concerning  imprisonment  recur 
in  U Espoir-,  and  in  that  novel  again,  effective  use  is  made  of  sounds  to 
convey  the  poignancy  of  captivity  likely  to  be  terminated  by  execution. 
Men  under  sentence  of  death  toss  coins,  asking  chance  to  tell  them  whether 
they  are  to  face  the  firing  squad  the  next  day;  the  prison  is  filled  with  the 
tinkle  of  coins  and  the  muffled  sound  of  salvoes  (pp.  753-754).  Alvear 
refuses  Scab’s  offer  to  help  him  leave  Madrid  although  he  will  almost 
certainly  be  put  to  death  when  the  city  is  taken.  He  sits  calmly  amid  his 
books  as  the  noise  of  war  draws  nearer.  “Le  bruit  assourdi  des  pas  en  fuite 
dans  la  rue,  les  détonations  lointaines,  tous  les  bruits  de  la  nuit  et  du  jour 
que  Scah  sentait  encore  collés  à  lui,  semblaient  tourner  comme  des  animaux 
inquiets  autour  de  cette  voix  engagée  déjà  dans  la  mort”  (p.  819).  The  same 
feefing  of  detachment,  of  “otherness,”  is  experienced  by  Vincent  Berger, 
in  Les  Noyers  de  l’Altenhurg,  and  similar  notations  are  used  to  express  that 
feehng.  He  hstens  to  the  small  talk  of  soldiers  in  the  darkness  of  a  trench 
before  an  attack:  “L’obscurité  était  de  nouveau  tout  habitée  de  voix,  voix 
d’indifférences  et  de  rêves  séculaires,  voix  de  métiers — conune  si  les  métiers 
seuls  eussent  vécu,  sous  les  hommes  impersonnels  et  provisoires”  (p.  1036). 

The  affinity  imderlying  the  apparent  disparity  between  the  cosmic  and 
the  occasional,  between  the  ephemeral  and  the  eternal — an  idea  illustrated 
in  the  extract  which  has  just  been  quoted— is  a  leading  theme  in  UEspoir 
and  Les  Noyers  de  VAltenhurg.^  A  particularly  detailed  development  of 
acoustic  elements  for  this  purpose  is  made  in  the  last  chapter  of  UEspoir. 
Its  two  pages  contain  the  musings  on  war  and  destiny  of  Manuel,  a  young 
officer  whose  character  has  been  transformed  through  experience  of  com¬ 
mand  and  decision.  The  setting  is  a  mountain  town  during  a  lull  in  the 
fighting.  Manuel  is  playing  records  of  Beethoven.  His  reflexions  are  summed 
up  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  which  the  novel  ends,  and  in  which  the 
music  merges  in  the  hstener’s  consciousness  with  the  noises  of  the  town: 

«  See  René  Girard,  “L’Homme  et  le  Cosmos  dans  L’Espoir  et  Les  Noyers  de  l’AÜen- 
burg  d’André  Malraux,”  PMLA,  LXVIII  (1953),  49-55. 
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Ces  mouvements  musicaux  qui  se  succédaient,  roulés  dans  son  passé,  par¬ 
laient  comme  eût  pu  parler  cette  ville  qui  jadis  avait  arrêté  les  Maures,  et  ce 
ciel  et  ces  champs  éternels;  Manuel  entendait  pour  la  première  fois  la  voix  de  ce 
qui  est  plus  grave  que  le  sang  des  hommes,  plus  inquiétant  que  leur  présence 
sur  la  terre, — la  possibilité  infinie  de  leur  destin;  et  il  sentait  en  lui  cette 
présence  mêlée  au  bruit  des  ruisseaux  et  au  pas  des  prisonniers,  permanente  et 
profonde  comme  le  battement  de  son  cœur.  (pp.  951-952)^ 

The  drawing  of  attention  to  the  absence  of  sound  is,  for  Malraux,  a  most 
effective  means  of  conveying  atmosphere — not  only  of  such  obvious  kinds 
as  suspense,  foreboding,  or  tragedy  (for  instance,  the  unnatural  quiet  of  a 
gas  attack — Les  Noyers  de  VAltenburg,  pp.  1038  fif.),  but  also,  in  many 
cases,  one  of  a  peculiar  stamp,  the  reader  being  made  aware  of  silence  with 
an  insistence  which  may  fairly  be  described  as  obsessive.  Thus  Malraux 
writes  of  blood  dripping  on  to  the  ground  without  the  slightest  sound  (La 
Voie  royale,  p.  289).  Often,  not  content  with  noting  silence,  he  characterizes 
it  further.  The  hush  in  Shanghai  on  strike  just  before  an  insurrection  is 
“plein  de  vies  à  la  fois  lointaines  et  très  proches,  comme  celui  d’une  forêt 
saturée  d’insectes”  (La  Condition  humaine,  p.  376).  Above  the  trenches 
outside  Madrid,  the  air  throbs  with  unseen  aircraft:  “le  silence  nocturne, 
qui  n’est  plus  celui  de  la  campagne,  l’étrange  silence  de  la  guerre,  tremble 
comme  un  train  qui  change  de  rails”  (L’Espoir,  p.  838). 

The  striking  simile  in  the  last  example  above  is  typical  of  Malraux’s 
stylistic  treatment  of  silence,  to  which  is  applied  some  of  the  most  tilling 
imagery  in  his  taut  writing.  Silence  is  likened  to  stagnant  water  closing 
over  the  sounds  of  jungle  life  (La  Voie  royale,  p.  267)  and  to  wool  into 
which  sink  the  footfalls  of  prison  guards  (Le  Temps  du  mépris,  p.  548). 
It  is  materialized,  given  volume,  form,  and  substance.  It  is  also  made  the 
subject  of  synaesthetic  transference:  “Le  vaste  silence  de  la  forêt  retomba, 
avec  son  goût  de  terre  fraîchement  remuée”  (La  Voie  royale,  p.  238);  “Le 
grand  silence  de  la  nuit  chinoise,  avec  son  odeur  de  camphre  et  de  feuilles” 
(La  Condition  humaine,  p.  397).  Such  associations  as  these  are  not,  however, 
peculiar  to  Malraux.  Here  are  examples®  of  similar  imagery  as  used  by 
Proust  and  Sartre  respectively:  “L’air  y  était  saturé  de  la  fine  fleur  d’un 
silence  si  nourricier,  si  succulent  que  je  ne  m’y  avançais  qu’avec  une  sorte 

^  The  auditory  imagery  which  informs  the  peroration  cited  above  and  which  oc¬ 
curs  elsewhere  in  the  novels — in,  for  instance,  Gisor’s  meditations  at  the  close  of 
La  Condition  humaine  (pp.  534-536) — is  prominent  in  Malraux’s  study  of  the  visual 
arts;  adumbrated  in  the  title.  Les  Voix  du  silence,  it  is  sustained  throughout  the 
book  by  those  terms  and  others  such  as  “accent,”  “langage,”  “parole,”  “dialogue,” 
“chant,”  “hymne.” 

*  Quoted  by  Stephen  Ullmann,  Style  in  the  French  Novel  (Cambridge,  1957),  pp. 
203,  248. 
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de  gourmandise”  {Du  Côté  de  chez  Swann,  I,  75);  “Il  ouvrit  la  fenêtre,  se 
pencha  au-dessus  du  vide  et  respira  l’odeur  de  violette  du  silence”  (La 
Mort  dans  l’âme,  p.  140). 

Some  of  Malraux’s  acoustic  perceptions  owe  their  styhstic  effect  to  his 
conception  of  silence  as  containing  sounds — as  being,  indeed,  strengthened 
not  destroyed  through  their  impact.®  Such  a  representation  of  silence — 
“indestructible  silence” — ^is  given  in  the  first  extract  cited  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article;  further  instances  are:  “le  silence  d’aquarium  renforcé  par 
le  bourdonnement  clandestin  des  mouches”  {L’Espoir,  p.  661,  in  a  passage 
referring  to  a  hospital);  “Silence  sur  une  fournailière  de  petits  bruits  {Le 
Temps  du  mépris,  p.  549);  “le  silence  strié  de  mouches”  {Les  Noyers  de 
l’Altenburg,  p.  1008). 

A  bold  use  of  visual  equivalences  to  render  aural  phenomena,  as  exemph- 
fied  above  in  “fourmihere”  and  “strié,”  is  made  in  Malraux’s  early  exercise 
in  surrealist  imagery.  Lunes  en  papier  (1921),  which  he  dedicated  to  Max 
Jacob.  Both  of  the  following  examples  occur  on  the  first  page  of  the  Pro¬ 
logue:  “Une  note  aiguë  en  tomba  [viz.  from  the  moon],  comme  une  petite 
grenouille”;  “les  notes,  posées,  s’ouvraient  parmi  les  carillons  comme  des 
fleurs  de  papier  lancées  sur  l’eau”  (Skira  ed.,  p.  159;  cf.  “les  sons  sautaient 
comme  des  petits  lapins  pneumatiques” — p.  181).  Such  switches  are  general 
in  the  claustrophobic  Le  Temps  du  mépris.  They  are  especially  numerous  in 
the  ten-page  account  of  the  prisoner’s  hallucinations,  for  which,  of  course, 
transposition  of  sensations  provides  a  highly  evocative  medium.  It  is 
difficult  to  illustrate  the  section  concerned  adequately  without  having 
recourse  to  extensive  quotation,  so  intricate  is  the  development  of  phantasy- 
imagery.  Two  extracts  may  perhaps  suffice  here.  The  first  describes  the 
onset  of  Kassner’s  hysteria;  the  other,  its  culmination.  In  both  cases,  the 
excruciating  sharpness  of  perception  experienced  as  reason  sfips  away  is 
rendered  through  urgent,  obsessively  imagined  sounds  and  visions  : 

Au  fond  de  ses  yeux  fermés  commencèrent  à  déferler  d’inquiètes  vagues 
engourdies  comme  ses  blessures  sur  quoi  s’établit  peu  à  peu  la  solennité  du 
large, — puis,  comme  si  au  passage  d’une  main  se  fût  inclinée  même  la  longue 
forêt  sonore,  le  chant  se  coucha  et  se  releva  d’un  coup,  tirant  sur  toutes  ses 
plaies,  le  soulevant  comme  un  navire  jusqu’à  l’extrémité  de  la  douleur:  cet  élan 
de  la  musique  est  toujours  l’appel  de  l’amour,  (pp.  553-554) 

Sous  les  mains  de  Kassner  toujours  plaquées  sur  ses  oreilles,  le  sang  haletait, 
appelait  les  images  comme  un  plongeur  l’air;  le  sang,  son  seul  compagnon 
vivant,  plein  de  cloches  sous  l’eau,  de  fléaux  alternés  sur  le  sol,  de  galops  régu¬ 
liers  au  fond  de  la  nuit.  Les  murs  du  cachot  venaient  de  se  rapprocher  de 

^  Cf.  Girard,  PMLA,  LXVIII,  52. 
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Kassner;  non,  c'était  la  marée  de  l’angoisse  qui  refluait  à  chaque  coup  de 
bourdon  des  tempes,  (p.  561) 

An  attempt  has  been  made,  on  the  foregoing  pages,  to  show  that  sounds 
and  silence  are,  in  Malraux ’s  novels,  considerably  more  than  mere  evidence 
of  care  in  the  choice  of  reahstic  detail.  Important  as  their  contribution  is 
to  narration  and  description,  shrewdly  exploited  as  they  are  by  Malraux 
for  such  purposes,  yet  they  are  made  to  perform,  in  many  instances,  a 
more  vital  function,  constituting  then  a  part  of  the  very  structure  of  the 
work  and  so  helping  to  bring  about  what  Gaëtan  Picon,  referring  to  L'Es- 
poir,  has  characterized  as  “cette  fusion  intime  et  comme  musicale  de  toutes 
les  inspirations  d’une  œuvre,  provoquées  par  l’une  de  ses  péripéties  émou¬ 
vantes.”^® 

On  the  other  hand,  an  evaluation  would  be  incomplete  were  not  mention 
made  of  occasional  cases  of  “sound  effects”  being  contrived  by  Malraux  in 
a  somewhat  facile  manner  which  is  reminiscent  of  a  device  all  too  often 
used  in  films;  as  when,  for  example,  in  a  bomb-shattered  house,  an  alarm- 
clock  is  heard  ringing  above  a  bed  covered  with  blood  (L’Espoir,  p.  840). 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the  acoustic  elements  transcribed  by  Malraux 
produce  the  effect  intended,  whether  it  be  one  of  contrast  or  one  of  har¬ 
mony,  by  means  so  subtle  as  to  make  such  data  seem  not  simply  germane 
but  wholly  intrinsic.  Such  a  result  is  exemphfied  in  the  opening  pages  of 
La  Condition  humaine  and  in  the  final  episode  of  L’Espoir.  Those  and  other 
instances  of  the  significant  role  given  to  sensory  impressions  in  Malraux’s 
works  are  in  keeping  with  the  modern  novelistic  technique  of  presenting 
story,  setting,  and  atmosphere  through  the  consciousness  of  the  personages 
rather  than  of  the  author. 

University  of  Liverpool 

G.  Picon,  André  Malraux,  11th  ed.  (Paris,  1946),  p.  111. 


Saint- Amant  and  the  Italian  Bernesque 
Poets 

by  Kichard  A.  Maxy^ara 

S 

J  ATNT-AMANT  IS  BEST  KNOWN  generally  for  his  comic  poetry 
and,  indeed,  he  tried  his  hand  at  all  the  types  of  such  poetry  practiced  in 
his  day.  The  term  burlesque  that  is  usually  apphed  to  Saint-Amant  and  in 
general  to  comic  seventeenth-century  French  poetry  is  too  ambiguous  for 
such  a  complex  body  of  hterature.^  Burlesque  should  perhaps  be  hmited  to 
the  predominantly  mock-heroic,  where  there  is  travesty  throughout  of 
essentially  serious  material.  To  refer  to  the  bulk  of  Saint-Amant’s  poetry 
treated  here  the  terms  satyrique  (a  mixture  of  many  varied  elements,  but 
often  including  obscenity)^  or  Bernesque  are  preferable. 

Admittedly,  the  latter  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  as  it  too  may  cover  a 
variety  of  types  of  comic  poetry.  This  much  can  be  said,  however:  the 
adjective  Bernesque  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Francesco  Berni  (1498- 
1535)  and  refers  to  poetry  modeled  after  his  satyrical  capitoU.  While  these 
capitoli  {terza  rima  in  epistolary  form)  are  not  without  their  antecedents  in 
Italian  poetry,  Berni  was  able  to  give  the  genre  such  a  personal  stamp  as 
to  have  the  adjective  Bernesque  forged  in  his  honor.  The  observation  of 
one  critic  may  help  define  the  style: 

In  quei  [capitoli]  del  Berni  il  diletto  di  chi  legge  perdura  quasi  uguale  da 
capo  a  fondo,  perché  continua  è  Vammirazione  che  suscita  in  noi  la  destrezza 
cm  cui  egli,  anche  ne’soggetti  in  apparenza  piu  sciocchi,  allude,  punzecchia, 
irride  le  piccinerie  degli  uomini  e  le  brutture  della  società.  Mirabile  è  pure  d 
modo  come  sa  trarre  partito  da  certe  immagini  ed  espressioni  del  linguaggio 
erotica  o  bucolico  del  tempo,  il  cui  dissidio  col  pedestre  soggetto  eccita  il  riso} 


The  so-called  Bernesque  style,  whether  imitated  from  Berni  himself, 
from  precursors  or  followers,  was  of  course  not  novel  in  French  comic 
poetry  by  Saint-Amant’s  time.  For  one,  the  style  is  not  unrelated  to  the 


1  See  for  example,  P.  Toldo,  “Etudes  sur  la  poésie  burlesque  française  de  la  Ren¬ 
aissance,”  Zeitschrift  fur  Romanische  Philologie,  XXV  (1901),  71-93,  215-229,  257- 


277,  385-410,  513-532.  .  j 

2  Fernand  Fleuret,  “La  Satire  en  France  aux  XVI»  et  XVII®  siècles.  De  Ronsard 

d  Raadelafre  (Paris,  1935),  pp.  28-29.  .  „  .  ,  .  a 

2  Francesco  Flamini,  Il  Cinquecento,  in  Storia  letterana  ditaha  (Milano,  n.d.), 

p.  215. 
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tradition  of  gauloiseries-,  for  another,  the  imitation  of  Italian  models  goes 
back  at  least  to  Rabelais’  day.  The  combination  of  these  French  and  Italian 
traditions  was  very  popular  with  the  Pléiade  in  its  lighter  moments  and 
greatly  relished  by  Marot  and  the  later  Satyriques.  Saint-Amant  pays 
homage  to  his  French  predecessors  in  a  number  of  pieces.^  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  the  Satyriques  had  borrowed  generously  from 
ItaUan  sources®  and  especially  from  Berni,  whose  superiority  over  the 
Ancients  in  a  sense  was  accepted  by  the  seventeenth  century.® 

The  foregoing  may  be  considered  the  briefest  of  introductions  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  many  believe  is  Saint-Amant’s  main,  indeed  only,  contri¬ 
bution  to  French  letters.  This  discussion  shall  not  however  include  all  of  his 
Bernesque  poetry,  but  only  those  selections  that  in  style  and  content  most 
directly  show  the  influence  of  Berni  or  other  Itahan  Bernesque  poets.'^ 
This  is  not  to  deny  the  possibility  in  many  instances  of  French  intermedi¬ 
aries  between  the  Itahan  sources  and  Saint-Amant  or  the  latter’s  great 
originahty  in  his  imitations. 

One  of  Berni’s  most  successful  pieces  was  the  “Capitolo  del  Prete  da 
Povigliano,”  in  which  he  told  his  friend  Messer  leronimo  Fracastoro  of 
sorry  experiences  while  on  a  visit  to  Povigliano  where  the  priest  offered 
him  and  his  master  a  kind  of  hospitality.®  Thereafter  the  Bernesque  manner 
of  description  to  a  friend  of  unfortunate  personal  adventures,  importunate 
hosts,  wretched  rooms  and  food  became  very  popular.  The  subject  matter 
was  certainly  not  without  precedents  in  Ancient  and  classical  Italian  litera¬ 
ture,  nor  was  it  absent  from  French  literature  as  far  back  as  Deschamps.  In 
French  poetry  one  of  course  thinks  immediately  of  Mathurin  Régnier’s 
“Le  souper  ridicule”  and  “Le  mauvais  giste.”®  It  is  probable  that  although 

^  See,  for  example,  “La  Berne,”  “La  Naissance  de  Pantagruel”  and  a  sonnet. 
Œuvres  complètes,  ed.  Ch.-L.  Livet,  Bibliothèque  Elzévirienne  (Paris,  1855),  I,  157- 
158,  178-179,  188-189.  Subsequent  references  are  to  this  edition  of  Saint-Amant’s 
works;  all  numbering  of  verses  is  ours. 

®  See,  for  example,  Antoine  Adam,  Histoire  de  la  littérature  français  au  XVIP 
siècle  (Paris,  1948),  I,  57ff. 

8  Traiano  Boccalini’s  “Raggvaglio  LX”  of  the  “Prima  Centuria”  tells  of  Juvenal’s 
refusal  to  accept  Berni’s  challenge  in  satirical  poetry.  The  explanation  is  as  follows: 
“.  .  .  non  si  rimetteua  dell ’honore,  nè  faceua  attione  indegna  di  honorato  Caualier 
Poeta,  perche  non  temeua  I’ingegno  del  Berni,  ma  i  suoi  tempi  corrotti,  troppo  di- 
suguali  da  quelli  di  Giouenale.”  {De’  Raggvagli  di  Parnaso,  Venetia,  1617  [Published 
also  in  Paris,  1618],  pp.  267-270). 

’’  For  Saint-Amant’s  excellent  knowledge  of  Italian,  see  Adam,  op.  cit.,  I,  92-98. 

®  Le  Rime  e  la  Catrina,  in  Classici  del  Ridere,  ed.  Fernando  Palazzi  (Genova,  1915), 
pp.  46-55.  The  numbering  of  verses  is  ours. 

“Joseph  Vianey,  Mathurin  Regnier  (Paris,  1896),  p.  134.  See  especially  Ch.  Ill, 
“Les  sources  des  satires  de  Regnier.” 
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Saint-Amant  knew,  admired  and  on  occasion  imitated  Régnier,  he  drew 
his  inspiration  for  certain  passages  more  directly  from  Berni’s  “Capitolo 
del  Prete  da  Povighano.” 

The  outline  of  “La  Chambre  du  Débauché”  (1623?)  (I,  144-152)  follows 
quite  closely  that  of  Berni’s  capitolo.  Saint-Amant  addresses  “ceste  ode 
habillée  en  epistre”  to  his  friend  Marigny-Mallenoë  (w.  4-5)  to  describe 
his  terrible  visit  to  a  most  unusual  room; 

Gouspin,  après  t’avoir  quitté, 

M’a  traisné  dans  sa  belle  chambre, 

Où  mesme  au  plus  fort  de  l’esté 
On  trouve  le  mois  de  décembre. 

Pour  moy,  je  ne  puis  concevoir 
Par  quel  moyen,  ny  quel  pouvoir. 

Mon  corps  a  passé  par  la  porte. 

Car  je  te  le  jure  entre  nous 
Qu’un  rat,  ou  le  diable  m’emporte. 

N’y  sçauroit  entrer  qu’à  genous.  (w.  11-20) 

Here  is  Berni’s  description  of  his  and  his  master’s  arrival  and  entry  into  the 
room  where  “Vi  sarebbe  sudato  un  di  gennaio”  (v.  94): 

Quando  Dio  volse,  vi  giungemmo  al  fine! 

Entrammo  in  una  porta  da  soccorso 
sepolta  nell’ortica  e  nelle  spine. 

Convenne  ivi  lasciar  I’usato  corso 
a  salir  su  per  una  certa  scala, 
dove  aria  rotto  il  collo  ogni  destr’orso. 

Salita  quella,  ci  trovammo  in  sala, 

che  non  era,  Dio  grazia,  ammattonata, 

onde  il  fumo  di  sotto  in  essa  esala.  (w.  55-63) 

Note  the  unwillingness  of  each  visitor,  the  facetious  way  of  referring  to  the 
temperature  (although  one  room  is  cold  and  the  other  hot),  the  difi&culty  in 
entering  and  the  similar  metaphors,  of  the  rat  in  one  case  and  of  the  bear 
in  the  other.  The  smokiness  of  Gouspin’s  room  is  alluded  to  by  Saint-Amant 
in  two  instances  (w.  1-10,  25-30).  Both  poets  proceed  in  much  the  same 
manner  to  an  inventory  of  the  odd  assortment  of  makeshift  equipment  in 
the  rooms,  although  the  articles  differ  considerably  (Berni,  w.  70-144; 
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Saint-Amant,  vv.  31-50,  155-230).^“  Berni’s  capitolo  deals  with  more  than 
a  description  and  inventory  of  the  room.  The  “extras,”  while  not  included 
in  “La  Chambre  du  Débauché,”  did  not  go  unnoticed  by  Saint-Amant. 

The  title  of  Saint-Amant’s  “Le  mauvais  logement”  (before  1644)  (I,  276- 
280)  was  perhaps  suggested  by  Régnier’s  “Mauvais  giste”;  but  its  subject 
has  no  more  in  common  with  Régnier ’s  piece  than  does  “La  Chambre  du 
Débauché,”  that  is,  no  more  than  the  descriptions  of  unwholesome  lodgings 
contained  in  all  the  pieces  under  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  Saint- 
Amant’s  caprice  does  seem  more  directly  inspired  by  a  passage  in  Berni’s 
capitolo.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  capitolo  depicts  a  restless  night  in  an 
unsavory  bed  during  which  the  author  battled  a  roomful  of  different  species 
of  vermin  and  was  further  kept  awake  by  a  variety  of  noises  about  him  in 
the  house  (w.  121-132).  This  is  very  similar  to  Saint-Amant’s  situation 
(w.  1-10).  Berni  begins  his  account  of  the  horrible  night  with  a  description 
of  the  bed  (“cardie”)  and  sheets  (w.  127-144).  Noteworthy  are  the  similar 
terms  to  describe  the  htter  and  kennel-hke  beds  and  the  discolored  sheets. 
Saint-Amant’s  tormented  state  of  mind  during  the  long  night  is  not  unlike 
Berni’s  who  compares  himself  to  a  condemned  man  trying  to  put  off  the 
time  of  execution.  In  the  following  strophes  Saint-Amant’s  description  of 
the  other  bedclothes — “Une  vilaine  couverture,  /  Relique  de  la  pourriture” 
and  “Un  manteau  de  laine  d’Espagne  .  .  .  /  Du  travail  à  demy  suant”  (w. 
15-30) — though  different,  strangely  resembles  Berni’s.  Then  begins  the 
evening’s  struggle  to  beat  off  the  vermin:  Berni  invokes  the  gods  in  mock- 
heroic  fashion  (vv.  145-150),  while  Saint-Amant  seems  to  recall  the  more 
serious  situation  of  “Les  Visions”  (I,  83-91)  as  he  describes  the  fearsome 
beasts  of  the  night  that  disturb  his  rest  (w.  31-40,  81-90).  The  more 
pedestrian  vermin  are  similar  in  both  poems,  however,  and  the  two  poets 
react  most  violently  to  their  onslaught;  a  military  note  is  sustained  by 
both  poets  to  the  ends  of  their  poems  (Saint-Amant,  vv.  41-50;  Berni,  vv. 
166-167). 

La  Rome  ridicule  (1643),  another  caprice  by  Saint-Amant,  is  a  long  in¬ 
vective  against  Rome  and  everything  in  and  concerning  the  Eternal  City. 
Again,  many  different  influences  might  be  discerned  in  this  lengthy  tirade, 
for  Rome  had  had  numerous  denigrators.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Saint- 
Amant’s  caprice  lacks  originality;  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  often 
accepted  as  the  first  of  the  truly  burlesque  pieces  that  enjoyed  great  popu- 

Saint-Amant  has  a  most  grotesque  digression  dealing  with  “flegmes  jaunes  et 
sechez”  upon  which  snails  and  Saint-Amant  have  embroidered.  The  extremely  ar¬ 
tistic  “portraits”  suggested  to  the  poet  are  inspired  by  the  comical  adventures  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  thus  are  travesties  of  a  travesty  (vv.  51-150).  This  digression 
serves  to  emphasize  the  freedom  and  originality  of  Saint-Amant’s  imitations. 
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larity  in  France  from  1640.^^  Still,  in  this  consideration  of  Bernesque  influ¬ 
ences  on  our  poet,  it  is  well  to  point  out  a  section  of  La  Rome  ridicule  (II, 
413HH5)  that  no  doubt  owes  something  to  Berni’s  “Capitolo  del  Prete  da 
Povigliano.”  After  a  tour  of  sight-seeing  in  Rome  Saint-Amant  dreads  the 
thought  of  returning  to  his  inn  whose  bed  and  board  apparently  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  The  poet’s  room,  and  especially  its  bed  and  disagreeable  occu¬ 
pants,  are  his  chief  concern  (LXVIII-LXX).  Upon  returning  to  the  inn, 
Saint-Amant  refers  to  the  place  as  a  “grange,”  which  may  also  be  a  remi¬ 
niscence  of  Berni  (w.  91-96).  The  former’s  comments  on  the  wine  served 
him  by  his  host  are  perhaps  inspired  by  the  following  passage  from  Berni’s 
capitolo  : 


Pareva  il  vino  una  minestra  mora: 
vo’  morir,  chi  lo  mette  in  una  cesta, 
se  ’n  capo  all’ anno  non  vel  trova  ancora!  (w.  115-117) 


It  seems  a  short  step  from  the  image  of  the  wine  served  Berni,  so  thick  it 
could  not  pass  through  the  basket,  to  Saint-Amant’s  “vin  noir  /  ...  Qui 
fait  rechigner  l’entonnoir”  (LXVII).  Others  of  Saint-Amant’s  remarks  on 
the  cuisine  at  his  inn  very  hkely  have  their  source  in  Caporah’s  “La  Corte,” 
where  Berni’s  influence  is  also  quite  plain.i^  Without  ignoring  Caporali’s 
work  as  a  minor  source  of  La  Rome  ridicule,  let  us  however  study  Caporali’s 
considerable  influence  on  another  of  Saint-Amant’s  poems. 

One  of  the  favorite  topics  of  comic  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  had  to  do  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  court  poet,  almost 
always  mistreated  and  frequently  with  just  cause.  Many  and  varied  were 
the  poems  that  complained  of  the  lack  of  recognition  and  proper  recom¬ 
pense  accorded  to  poetry.  Saint-Amant  had  relatively  httle  occasion  to 
complain,  for  Boileau’s  famous  satire  notwithstanding,  he  seldom  lacked 
patrons.  Many  also  were  those  poems  that  satirized  false  poets  and  pedants, 
however,  and  Saint-Amant  did  contribute  to  this  body  of  satires.  A  good 
number  of  these  satires,  or  satyres,  were  directly  inspired  by  Berni’s  capitoli 
“In  lode  d’Aristotile”  and  the  already  much  discussed  “Del  Prete  da  Po- 
vighano.”  This  last  piece  influenced  another  of  Caporah’s,  “11  Pedante” 
(ed.  cit.,  pp.  403-413),  for  example,  to  which  Saint-Amant’s  “Le  Poëte 


11  See,  for  example,  Lettres  de  Peiresc  aux  frères  Dwpuy,  in  Collection  des  Docu¬ 
ments  inédites  sur  l’histoire  de  France,  deuxième  série,  ed.  Tamizey  de  Larroque,  III 
(Paris,  1892),  521.  In  Letter  CXLV,  dated  July  14,  1636,  Peiresc  asks  St.-Saulveur 
Du  Puy  for  a  copy,  presumably  manuscript,  of  La  Rome  ridicule.  The  piece  was 

known  and  appreciated,  then,  before  1643. 

12  Rime  di  Cesare  Caporali  Perugino,  ed.  Carlo  Caporali  (Perugia,  1770),  pp.  304- 


305  and  esp.  307ff. 
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crotté”  is  indebted.  Although  Régnier  used  Caporali’s  work  in  his  “Souper 
ridicule,”  there  is  again  no  reason  to  believe  that  Saint-Amant  did  not 
utilize  the  Italian  source  directly  for  portions  of  his  poem.^^ 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  generic  name  to  “Le  Poète  crotté”  (before  1623), 
although  almost  any  of  the  names  typically  used  by  Saint-Amant  for  his 
comic  pieces  might  do.  The  poem  was  no  doubt  intended  to  be  even  more  of 
a  mixture  than  others.  Saint-Amant  calls  it  a  “satyre  joyeuse”  in  which: 

Plusieurs  se  sentiront  pincer 
D’une  façon  ingénieuse, 

Qui  ne  pourront  s’en  offencer.  (I,  209) 

The  poem’s  chief  purpose  is  to  cheer  Saint-Amant’s  patron,  the  Duke  de 
Retz,  in  his  illness;  Caporali  begins  in  much  the  same  manner  and  has  a 
similar  goal  in  telling  his  friend  Giulio  about  the  Pedant  (Saint-Amant,  w. 
30-32;  Caporali,  p.  406). 

The  principal  source  of  Saint-Amant’s  inspiration  for  the  treatment  of 
the  Poet’s  physical  appearance  is  undoubtedly  Caporali’s  portrait  of  the 
Pedant.  Saint-Amant  concentrates  only  on  the  Poet’s  clothing,  but  there 
is  a  similarity  of  introduction  by  the  artist-poets  : 

Ma  perche  giudicar  I’animo  hello  Mais,  avant  qu’il  ouvre  la  bouche. 

D’un  bel  corpo  fantastico  si  possa.  Je  veux  luy  donner  une  touche 

lo  ve  lo  pingero  qui  col  pennello.  De  mon  pinceau  pour  l’habiller 
(p.  406)  Tant  qu’on  s’en  puisse  esmerveiller. 

(w.  73-76) 

Details  in  the  description  of  items  of  apparel  are  at  times  almost  identical, 
e.g.,  cloaks: 

Prima  le  spolie,  .  .  .  Un  racquet  de  bourraccan  rouge, 

Con  la  Toga  pretesta  si  ricopre;  Qui  jamais  de  son  dos  ne  bouge, 

Ov’ un  tigno  domestico  sen  viene,  L’affubloit,  quay  qu’il  fust  hyver, 

E  V  ha  scritto  in  Arabica  col  dente.  Et  qu’il  fust  rongé  de  maint  ver. 
Sïèdebil’ ilfiloacuis’attiene.  (vv.  105-108). 

Caporali’s  influence  in  Régnier’s  “Souper  ridicule”  has  been  studied  in  Bros- 
sette’s  commentary  (1729)  (see  Œuvres  complètes  de  Regnier,  ed.  Prosper  Poitevin, 
Pans,  1873,  pp.  136-137).  Whereas  Régnier  has  all  but  taken  over  the  subject  of  Capo¬ 
rali’s  piece  and  almost  literally  translated  very  considerable  portions  of  it,  Saint- 
Amant  has  been  inspired  by  the  Italian  to  a  much  lesser  degree  and  quite  freely  at 
that. 
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Shoes,  whose  heels  vary  in  height,  are  in  a  similar  state  of  disrepair: 


Ch’un  zoccol  s’avea  messo,  e  una  pia 
nella. 


Ed  ora  del  pie  destro,  or  del  man- 
cino, 

Perch’  ha  sempre  il  calzin  rotto 
al  calcagno, 

Si  strascina  tre  dita  di  scarpino. 


L’une  des  bottes  à  pié-plat,  à  bout 
pointu, 

Et  Vautre  à  pont-levis  tortu.  (vv. 
123-124) 


Quant  au  droit,  le  bon  violon 

N’y  portoit  rien  qu’une  ficelle 

Pour  en  soustenir  la  semelle,  .  .  . 
(w.  128-130) 


Despite  the  reversal  of  the  imagery  describing  breeches  and  doublets,  there 
is  a  clear  parallelism  in  the  images  used  : 


Le  calze  poi  d’un  panno  trasparente, 

Già  d’essersi  unte,  e  in  van  mede- 
cinate 

Per  non  pelarsi  ne  stan  mal  con¬ 
tente. 

Dal  quarantotto  in  quà  fur  rappez- 
zate, 

Sicchè  si  dolgon  tutte,  essend’ 
ognora 

Dalle  punte  degli  aghi  stoccheg- 
giate. 

II  sajo,  che  s’allaccia  alia  man 
destra, 

Già  fu  gabban  di  Monsignor 
Turpino, 

Che  portava  al  Re  Carlo  la 
balestra; 

Non  èfoggia  di  Greco,  o  di  Latino: 

Fu  coton,  fu  velluto,  e  poifu  raso, 

Ed  ora  è  più  sottil,  che  I’ormesino. 


Son  pourpoint,  .  .  . 

Montroit  les  dents  à  tout  le  monde. 

Non  de  fierté,  mais  de  douleur 

De  perdre  et  matière  et  couleur. 

Il  fut  jadis  d’un  drop  minime; 

Mais  qu’est-ce  que  le  temps  ne  lime? 

Le  pauvre  diable  a  fait  son  cours: 
Autant  puissent  durer  mes  jours. 
(vv.  85-92) 


Des  gregues  d’un  faux  satin 
jaune, 

D’un  costè  trop  longues  d’une  aulne. 
Et  de  l’autre  à  bouillon  troussé. 
Reliques  d’un  ballet  dansé,  . . . 
(v,  97ff.) 
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The  adornment  of  hats,  essentially  a  grease  spot  in  each  case,  is  handled 
cleverly  though  differently  by  both  artists: 


Suol  anch'egli  portar  quando  piu 
vema 

Sopra  il  cuffiotto  un  certo  berret- 
tino 

Segnato  col  sigil  della  Lucema. 
(pp.  410-412) 


Un  feustre  noir,  blanc  de  vieil¬ 
lesse, 

Gamy  d’un  beau  cordon  de  gresse. 

Qu’il  ne  sçauroit  avoir  perdu,  .  .  . 
(v.  77  ff.) 


‘Tl  Pédante”  influenced  a  substantial  portion  of  “Le  Poète  crotté,”  then, 
and  although  not  the  only  source  for  Saint-Amant’s  piece,  it  is  perhaps  the 
one  most  clearly  discernible. 

Saint-Amant’s  long  career  in  the  Bernesque  behes  his  criticism  of  Berni 
in  favor  of  Tassoni.  Strangely  enough,  Saint-Amant  not  only  reveals  some 
of  his  own  Bernesque  traits,  but  precisely  what  of  Berni  as  of  Tassoni  may 
still  appeal  to  the  modern  reader:  “Je  veux  bien  qu’elle  [la  simple  naïfveté] 
y  soit,  mais  il  faut  qu’elle  soit  entremeslée  de  quelque  chose  de  vif,  de  noble 
et  de  fort  qui  la  relève.  Il  faut  sçavoir  mettre  le  sel,  le  poivre  et  l’ail  à  propos 
en  cette  sauce;  autrement,  au  lieu  de  chatouiller  le  goust  et  de  faire  epanouyr 
la  rat  te  de  bonne  grace  aux  honnestes  gens,  on  ne  touchera  ny  on  ne  fera 
rire  que  les  crocheteurs.”  (I,  284-285). 

Quite  naturally  for  Italian  and  French  poets,  fruits  were  popular  subjects 
for  their  gastronomic  poetry.  Again,  Berni  had  set  the  example.  His  capitolo 
“In  lode  delle  pesche”  (ed.  cit.,  pp.  18-21),  for  instance,  sings  the  superior¬ 
ity  of  peaches  over  other  fruits:  if  the  Ancients  do  not  mention  them  it  is 
perhaps  because  peaches  did  not  exist  in  their  time;  they  were  at  first  an 
aristocratic  fruit,  but  now  everyone  has  the  privilege  of  eating  them; 
peaches  have  great  restorative  values,  and  are  therefore  a  blessed  fruit. 
Other  Bernesque  poets  no  doubt  took  this  piece  as  their  cue  to  write  capi- 
toli  in  defense  of  their  favorite  fruit. 

Lasca  (Antonfrancesco  Grazzini)  wrote  on  the  melon.  His  editor  includes 
two  capitoli  “In  lode  de  i  poponi”  attributed  to  him.i^  One  of  these,  which 
Lasca’s  editor  states  was  published  in  an  unauthorized  edition  in  the  poet’s 
day,  may  be  summarized  as  follows.  Despite  what  objects  (including 
peaches)  others  may  praise,  he  believes  there  is  nothing  more  worthy  of 
royalty  than  the  melon.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  fruit.  There  is  nothing  more  perfect  in  nature,  and  its  cultivators 
revere  it  (vv.  31-51).  If  famous  authors  of  past  ages  have  not  written  on 
the  subject,  it  is  because  fortune  had  not  granted  them  the  privilege  of 

Le  rime  burlesche  édité  e  inedite,  ed.  Carlo  Verzone  (Firenze,  1882),  pp.  534-538 
631-634.  ’  ’ 
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living  in  Legnaia  where  the  best  melons  are  grown  (vv.  52-60).  The  melon 
has  curative  powers  and  is  worth  more  than  gold  (e.g.,  vv.  61-63,  79-87), 
and  is  therefore  divine  among  fruits,  whereas  the  others  bring  on  many  ills 
(w.  90-105).  The  capitolo  goes  on  with  scabrous  anecdotes  à  double  entente, 
some  burlesque  of  mythological  and  epic  material,  all  favoring  the  melon 
and  deprecating  other  fruits  (w.  106-132).  There  is  no  need  to  continue, 
for  one  thing  proves  uncontestably  the  superiority  of  the  melon: 

Ma  che  hisogna  spiegar  piv,  quadernif 
sol  una  cosa  vel  pud  far  vedere, 
ch’i  popon  sempre  durer  anno  eterni. 

E  chi  è  quel  ch’abhia  ancora  a  sapore, 
che  gustando  di  dolce  un  pocolino, 
non  gli  potrà  saper  mai  huono  il  beref  (w.  133-141) 

The  second  of  the  capitoli,  ‘Tn  lode  de’  poponi,”  published  for  the  first 
time  by  Lasca’s  editor  and  according  to  the  latter  the  one  that  is  assuredly 
Lasca’s,  is  much  the  same  as  the  first.  Despite  his  limitations,  the  poet  is 
resolved  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  melon,  for  it  is  a  fruit  to  be  revered  above 
all  others  (w.  16-24).  He  makes  comments  about  ancient  writers  and  their 
lack  of  attention  to  the  melon  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  (vv.  25- 
33)  ;  but  even  if  there  are  no  records  concerning  the  origin  of  the  fruit,  one 
may  be  sure  the  melon  is  divine  and  of  the  best  nature  has  to  offer  (w.  34- 
45).  The  melon  is  good  not  only  for  the  body  but  for  the  senses  and  spirit 
(w.  49-57).  Again  Legnaia  is  mentioned  as  the  home  of  the  best  melons, 
and  the  poet  asks  that  this  blessed  land  and  its  fruit  be  protected  against 
natural  disasters  (vv.  64-75).  The  poet  can  never  satisfy  his  craving  for  the 
melon  (w.  85-93)  :  if  there  are  no  melons  in  heaven  (?)  Lasca  prefers  hell 
when  he  dies!  He  regrets  again  being  unable  to  do  the  melon  justice  in  his 
poem;  if  he  were  a  great  prince  or  lord  he  would  prevent  the  vulgar  from 
eating  the  aristocratic  fruit,  except  perhaps  on  feast  days  (w.  103-114). 
The  melon  improves  the  taste  of  wine  as  of  everything  else  (vv.  115-123), 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  this  perfect  creation  of  nature  is  not  found  everywhere 
and  that  it  has  such  a  short  season  (vv.  124-129),  for  he  and  his  friends  live 

only  for  melons  and  wine  (v.  130ff.). 

Saint-Amant  also  wrote  two  pieces  dealing  with  melons,  “Le  Melon”  (I, 
198-208)  and  a  “Caprice”  (I,  274-276),  but  only  the  first  shows  a  signifi¬ 
cant  relationship  to  Lasca’s  poems.i®  As  in  most  Bernesque  pieces,  the 
senses  are  greatly  emphasized  in  “Le  Melon,”  and  especially  that  of  smell 
(vv.  1-16).  The  melon  causes  respect  for  the  land  that  produced  it,  for 

16  Saint-Amant’s  “Caprice”  laments  quite  violently  the  excessive  rains  of  1632 
that  ruined  the  melon  crop  and  his  pleasure. 
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nature  has  outdone  itself  in  the  creation  of  this  unique  fruit  (w.  14-32). 
Saint-Amant  idolizes  the  melon  (v.  34)  :  even  its  seeds,  few  as  they  are,  are 
of  gold  (vv.  54-56).  As  he  attacks  this  fruit  truly  fit  for  a  prince,  the  poet  is 
overcome  by  his  senses  which  are  reduced  now  to  one,  that  of  taste  (vv. 
58-68).  Saint-Amant  then  gives  a  long  list  of  delicacies  none  of  which  can 
compare  with  the  Anjou  melon  (vv.  69-88).  But  no,  it  is  impossible  for  this 
fruit  to  have  been  produced  in  any  earthly  place;  it  must  be  divine  in  ori¬ 
gin,  and  the  poet  proceeds  to  relate  the  mythological  creation  of  the  melon 
(v.  89ff.),  as  though  to  supply  the  genealogical  information  felt  lacking  by 
Lasca  (see  the  latter’s  second  piece,  vv.  34-45).^®  Nothing,  however  re¬ 
markable,  will  ever  efface  the  melon  in  Saint-Amant’s  memory  (v.  323ff.). 
The  French  poem  quite  obviously  incorporates  and  expands  most  of  the 
Bernesque  commonplaces  found  in  Lasca’s  pieces. 

Of  the  many  other  Bernesque  pieces  by  Saint-Amant  of  this  last  type, 
“Le  Fromage”  (I,  153-156)  bears  a  close  resemblance  especially  to  the 
second,  again,  of  Lasca’s  poems.  Reverence  is  demanded  for  the  cheese  and 
its  place  of  origin  (w.  17-22)  as  for  the  melon  in  both  of  Lasca’s  pieces. 
Heaven’s  protection  for  Brie  is  solicited  by  the  poet  (w.  23-24).  The  need 
to  develop  a  mythological  background  of  a  sort  for  the  cheese  is  not  neg¬ 
lected  (v.  25ff.).i^  Whereas  the  melon  is  considered  the  only  food  worthy 
to  accompany  wine  at  the  end  of  each  of  Lasca’s  poems,  the  Brie  irritates 
Saint-Amant’s  thirst  from  the  very  beginning.  Not  only  is  this  cheese 
superior  to  ail  others,  but  it  is  comparable  in  value  to  gold.  It  has  salutary 
and  curative  powers  (vv.  69-88).  Fit  for  a  king,  this  cheese  (later  the  Cantal, 
I,  280-283)  is  assuredly  divine  in  origin.  Saint-Amant  laments  its  rapid 
disappearance  (w.  89-124).  Once  again,  the  Bernesque  elements  are  clearly 
discernible;  more  specifically,  the  model  for  “Le  Fromage”  seems  to  have 
been  Lasca’s  second  piece  “In  lode  de  ’poponi.” 

The  interpretation  of  the  great  popularity  of  Bernesque  subjects  depends 
very  much  on  one’s  viewpoint.  Historically  and  philosophically,  one  may 
suppose  the  gourmandise  in  poetry,  for  example,  the  only  conclusion  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  Counter-Reformation  of  Renaissance  ideals  of  the  individual’s 
right  to  enjoy  fully  the  bounty  of  nature.  Esthetically,  the  Bernesque 
poet’s  choice  of  objects  having  broadest  sensuous  appeal  can  be  viewed  as 
one  approach  to  the  hedonism  peculiar  to  much  Baroque  art.  Morally,  it  is 
possible  to  consider  the  self-indulgence  expressed  in  this  poetry  decadent 

See  also  Saint-Amant’s  “Epistre  à  M.  le  baron  de  Melay,”  which  might  very 
well  have  been  called  “Le  Jambon,”  I,  esp.  348-349. 

”  The  mythological  genealogy  is  of  course  not  without  precedents  in  Italian 
Bernesque  poetry,  e.g.,  “Capitolo  del  letto  al  svo  patrone,”  Tvtte  le  Terze  Rime  del 
Mavro  (n.p.,  1538),  in  Bernia,  pp.  51-54.  Berni’s  “In  lode  del  caldo  del  letto”  (ed. 
cit.,  pp.  104-108)  is  an  obvious  source  for  Mauro’s  capitolo. 
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and  the  trivial  subject  matter  indicative  of  a  dearth  of  ideals  and  intellectual 
stimulation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  preoccupation  with  things  Bernesque  is 
prominent  in  the  works  of  Saint-Amant,  and  by  its  expression  our  poet  left 
important  elements  of  the  portrait  posterity  has  created  of  him  and  of  his 
times. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 


Imagery  of  the  ''Plight’'  in  Sartre’s  “Les 
Mouches” 

by  Dolores  M.ann  Burdick 

W  ITH  ALL  ITS  SOPHISTICATION,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Les  Mouches  (1943)  is  a  thesis  play.  Jean-Paul  Sartre  has  come  to  the 
theatre  as  a  professional  philosopher,  bearing  with  him  a  satchel  of  ideas 
that  wanted  promulgating.  To  the  traditional  notion  of  drama  as  residing  in 
the  growth  and  interplay  of  characters  he  opposes  a  “theatre  of  situation,” 
discarding  the  psychology  of  individuals  in  favor  of  the  “human  condition.” 

What  is  universal .  .  .  is  not  nature  but  the  situation  in  which  man  finds 
himself;  that  is,  not  the  sum  total  of  his  'psychological  traits  hut  the  limits  which 
enclose  him  on  all  sides.  ...  As  a  successor  to  the  theatre  of  characters  we 
want  to  have  a  theatre  of  situation;  our  aim  is  to  explore  all  the  situations  that 
are  most  common  to  human  experience.  .  .  .^ 

This  approach  to  drama,  frankly  impatient  with  the  presentation  and  un¬ 
folding  of  personages  (the  age-old  basis  of  most  realistic  theatre),  seems  to 
adumbrate  in  its  program  a  theatre  of  abstractions,  a  forum  rather  than  a 
stage. 

Although  Sartre  claims  to  have  dropped  the  old  psychological  categories, 
he  has  replaced  them  with  another,  perhaps  narrower  one  ;  all  his  characters 
illustrate  bonne  or  mauvaise  foi.  Thus  Inès,  despite  her  repugnant  morality, 
is  the  most  appealing  character  in  Huis  Clos  because  she  is  the  first  of  the 
doomed  trio  to  drop  self-deception.  A  value  judgment,  signed  by  the  author, 
hangs  like  a  placard  around  the  neck  of  each  personage.  In  this  way  Sartre 
condemns  Electre  for  her  mauvaise  foi,  unlike  Giraudoux  (Electre,  1937), 
who  leaves  her  unjudged,  ambiguous,  hence  a  richer  dramatic  product. 
Sartre  invests  his  Oreste  with  the  nobility  of  a  hero,  not  so  much  because  he 
has  deserved  such  glory  in  the  context  of  the  play,  but  rather  because  the 
author  wants  to  show  in  him  an  exemplar  of  Existentialist  “virtue.” 

One  of  the  main  tasks  of  the  serious  dramatist  has  always  been  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  behevable  characters  with  a  “life  of  their  own”;  we  indicate  the 
inferiority  of  a  play  by  pointing  out  that  we  are  too  aware  of  the  author’s 
manipulation  in  the  wings.  Sartre  is  candidly  and  systematically  abstract, 
didactic,  and  a  priori  in  his  creation  of  characters.  And  yet,  granting  all  this, 

1  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  “Forgers  of  Myths”,  Theatre  Arts,  June,  1946,  pp.  325-26. 
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the  impact  of  his  play  is  undeniable.  Oreste,  for  all  his  mouthing  of  Sartrian 
doctrine  in  very  Sartrian  language  (la  überté  .  .  .  l’angoisse  .  .  .)  still  man¬ 
ages  to  move  us.  By  some  magic  of  style,  the  author  has  invested  our  contact 
with  that  disquieting  involvement  that  must  accompany  our  meeting  with 
any  authentic  dramatic  hero.  Assuming  that  the  play  does  in  fact  possess 
the  impact  we  have  claimed  for  it,  how  has  Sartre  accomplished  this  feat? 
How,  in  a  'pièce  à  thèse,  has  he  managed  to  create  such  intimacy  between  us 
and  his  jargon-spouting  “man  of  good  faith?” 

It  is  our  opinion  that  Sartre  escapes  the  usual  hazards  of  the  thesis  play 
by  evoking  a  situation  so  laden  with  intimate  meaning  for  his  contemporary 
audience  that  the  onlooker,  recognizing  his  own  phght,  takes  esthetic 
pleasure  in  that  very  recognition.  It  is  hardly  important  that  Oreste  be 
individuated;  he  speaks  for  us,  and  we  are  concerned  that  he  speak  articu¬ 
lately,  that  he  relate,  define  and  explore  our  problem  for  us.  The  “guilty 
conscience”  of  the  intellectual  is  the  common  ground  to  which  Sartre  ap¬ 
peals  in  this  work,  and  he  succeeds  in  evoking  tragic  pity  for  Oreste  by 
projecting  and  objectifying  a  mass  self-doubt  latent  in  his  audience.  We 
recognize  Oreste’s  situation,  we  see  ourselves  to  be  in  a  similar  plight,  and 
then  we  re-hve  the  plight  with  Oreste  as  our  spokesman  and  commentator. 
There  is  httle  feeling  evoked  for  him  as  an  individual,  since  Sartre  has  made 
him  at  once  so  schematic  and  symbolic.  But  the  plight  of  Oreste  is  so 
vividly  drawn,  that  one  could  almost  declare  it  the  central  “character” 
of  the  play. 

Let  us  first  make  clear  that  the  word  “plight”  as  used  here  corresponds 
to  Sartre’s  term  “situation,”  and  also  includes  the  elements  we  normally  call 
setting,  atmosphere,  or  background.  The  plight  alone  receives  a  poetic 
handhng.  To  its  evocation  Sartre  devotes  most  of  his  artistry.  The  plight 
comes  ahve  even  where  Oreste  does  not;  they  are  conceived  separately  and 
never  quite  coalesce,  but  the  strength  of  the  one  seems  almost  corollary  to 
the  weakness  of  the  other. 

Sartre  is  obsessed  by  the  notion  of  man’s  estrangement  from  the  world  of 
nature,  and  in  spite  of  his  attempting  as  a  philosopher  to  proclaim  man’s 
freedom,  his  more  intuitive  response  as  an  artist  is  to  envision  man  as 
engulfed  by  the  chaos  of  phenomena,  bewildered  and  defeated  by  an  absurd 
and  hostile  world.  Thus  the  theme  of  deracination  is  doubly  tragic:  on  the 
one  hand  there  is  the  rootlessness  of  the  Gidian  intellectual,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  metaphysical  estrangement,  harder  to  combat  because 
it  is  the  very  condition  of  man.  Oreste  fights  the  one  by  seeking  involve¬ 
ment;  but  he  is  irrevocably  condemned  to  the  other,  and  leaves  Argos  in 
defeat  as  well  as  triumph.  In  Les  Mouches  we  feel  both  types  of  estrange¬ 
ment,  and  they  comprise  what  we  have  called  the  “plight”  of  Oreste. 

The  play  opens  with  an  intensely  sensuous  evocation  of  the  city,  “cette 
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maudite  bourgade  qui  rissole  au  soleil.”  The  sun,  image  of  desiccation, 
stagnation  and  paralysis,  the  sun  of  Valéry’s  Cimetière  Mann  and  of  Camus’ 
U  Étranger  .  .  .  “Les  lourdes  courses  noires  dans  les  rues  aveuglantes. 
Pouah!  Ces  rues  désertes,  l’air  qui  tremble,  et  ce  soleil.  .  .  .  Qu’y  a-t-il  de 
plus  sinistre  que  le  soleil?”  Already  the  tone  is  set,  and  we  are  only  in  the 
fourth  speech  of  the  play.  The  situation  has  been  made  concrete,  the 
imagery  which  will  dominate  the  play  is  already  in  operation. 

Compare  Oreste’s  first  speech  in  regard  to  himself:  “Je  suis  né  ici  et  je 
dois  demander  mon  chemin  comme  un  passant.”  Oreste  is  the  onlooker,  the 
passer-by;  he  is  transparent  in  his  own  eyes,  and  his  language  is  calculated 
to  stress  this  “weightlessness”  in  contrast  to  the  oppressive  reality  of  the 
atmosphere  around  him.  Everywhere  we  find  references  to  the  heat:  “cette 
maudite  chaleur  .  .  .  cette  chaleur  qui  roussit  mes  cheveux  .  .  .  nous  sommes 
en  train  de  croupir  dans  la  chaleur  des  autres.  .  .  .”  The  heat  too  is  a  symbol 
of  reality,  which  Oreste  has  renounced  and  which  belongs  to  the  city;  it  is 
the  world,  to  which  Oreste  is  a  stranger.  The  dense,  hot,  heavy  world,  un¬ 
attainable,  surrounds  Oreste,  but  he  is  isolated,  insulated.  Whenever  he 
expresses  his  yearning  to  achieve  contact,  he  uses  imagery  suggesting 
chains,  imprisonment,  weight:  “Et  plus  il  [mon  acte]  sera  lourd  à  porter, 
plus  je  me  réjouirai  ...  la  liberté  du  prisonnier  chargé  de  chaînes  .  .  .  pour¬ 
quoi  pas?  .  .  .  nous  étions  trop  légers,  Electre  .  .  .  pourquoi  ne  suis-je  pas 
plus  lourd?  .  .  .  Tiens,  un  esclave,  lorsqu’il  passe,  las  et  rechigné,  portant 
un  lourd  fardeau,  traînant  la  jambe  et  regardant  à  ses  pieds,  .  .  .  pour 
éviter  de  choir,  il  est  dans  sa  ville, .  .  .  Argos  est  autour  de  lui,  toute  pesante 
et  toute  chaude.  .  .  .”  In  contrast,  Oreste  typifies  himself  as  possessing  the 
freedom  of  a  floating  spider  web:  “tu  m’as  laissé  la  liberté  de  ces  fils  que  le 
vent  arrache  aux  toiles  d’araignée  ...  je  ne  pèse  pas  plus  qu’un  fil  et  je  vis 
en  l’air.”  Reality,  the  world,  the  environing  situation,  is  hke  Egisthe’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  dead  :  “Son  âme  est  un  midi  torride,  sans  un  souffle  de  vent, 
rien  n’y  bouge,  rien  n’y  change,  rien  n’y  vit,  un  grand  soleil  décharné,  un 
soleil  immobile  la  consume  éternellement.”  Like  the  dead  it  cannot  be 
touched  or  reached. 

The  images  of  sun  and  heat  operate  throughout  the  play  to  evoke  the 
mute  and  pitiless  character  of  environing  reality.  On  one  level,  Oreste  fights 
through  to  fulfill  himself  by  realizing  his  freedom,  and  at  that  point  the  sun 
becomes  a  symbol  of  his  new  lucidity: 

GRIS  DANS  LA  FOULE:  A  mort!  A  mort!  Lapidez-le!  Déchirez-le!  A  mort! 
ORESTE:  (sans  les  entendre)  Le  soleil! 

Another  concretization  of  Oreste’s  plight  through  imagery  is  the  use  of 
the  word  chemin.  The  road  implies  progress,  movement,  and  choice  in 
opposition  to  the  motionless  opacity  of  the  dense  world.  It  is  a  motif  of  hope 
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because  it  implies  man’s  liberty  (he  may  choose  his  road)  but  it  is  also  a 
symbol  of  tragic  deracination,  since  a  man  moving  along  roads  with  the 
prospect  of  more  roads  to  come  has  avoided  involvement,  and  passes 
through  reahty  without  entering  it. 

The  road  as  a  symbol  of  rootlessness; 

Hier  encore,  je  marchais  au  hasard  sur  la  terre,  et  des  milliers  de  chemins 
fuyaient  sous  mes  pas,  car  ils  appartenaient  à  d^ autres.  Je  les  ai  tous  em¬ 
pruntés,  celui  des  haleurs,  qui  court  au  long  de  la  rivière,  et  le  sentier  du 
muletier  et  la  route  pavée  des  conducteurs  de  chars;  mais  aucun  n’était  à  moi. 
Aujourd’hui  il  n’y  en  a  plus  qu’un,  et  Dieu  sait  où  il  mène:  mais  c’est  mon 
chemin. 

As  a  symbol  of  hope  and  choice: 

Il  y  a  un  autre  chemin.  ..  .Je  te  dis  qu’il  y  a  un  autre  chemin  .  .  .,  mon  chemin. 
Tu  ne  le  vois  pas?  Il  part  d’ici  et  il  descend  vers  la  ville.  Il  faut  descendre, 
comprends-tu,  descendre  jusqu’à  vous,  vous  êtes  au  fond  d’un  trou,  tout  au 
fond.  .  .  . 

The  phght — the  world — the  situation — these  are  dense,  opaque,  oppres¬ 
sively  hot  and  heavy.  We  feel  the  viscous  atmosphere  that  is  the  air  of 
Sartre’s  poetic  world.  He  is  a  master  at  evoking  the  presence  of  an  over¬ 
powering,  overheated,  somewhat  humid  ambiance — a  world  of  closed 
rooms,  suffocating,  airless,  with  no  exit. 

What  are  men  in  such  a  world?  Oreste  is  described  sparsely:  “ce  beau 
front .  .  .  ces  yeux  qui  brillent  ...  tes  doigts  sont  courts  et  carrés  ...”  This 
is  the  extent  of  the  physical  evocation  Sartre  accords  his  hero.  More  im¬ 
portant,  he  is  a  character  in  search  of  a  personality.  He  has  no  past,  no 
present,  no  future;  he  is  conceived  as  an  empty  vessel  waiting  to  be  filled. 
As  Sartre  draws  him,  he  is  an  embodiment  of  one  desire — the  desire  to 
become.  All  his  relationships  with  other  characters  turn  upon  this  one  need; 
he  is  stripped  down  to  a  convenient  symbol,  less  a  man  than  an  idea.  This 
we  might  be  tempted  to  ascribe  to  a  simple  failure  of  technique,  until  we 
are  forced  to  admit  that  Oreste’s  “thinness”  does  not  disturb  us  that  it  is 
not,  in  fact,  an  artistic  flaw  in  the  texture  of  the  play.  Is  not  Oreste’s  trans¬ 
parency  a  foil  to  the  awesome  weightiness  of  the  world  around  him?  May  it 
not  be  the  very  source  of  our  recognition,  hence  of  our  participation  in  the 
plight?  A  still  more  provocative  question  suggests  itself  at  this  point:  to 
what  extent  is  an  author  with  Sartre’s  bias  really  capable  of  creating  the 
“rounded”  character  of  traditional  drama?  We  have  quoted  his  doctrinaire 
eschewal  of  character  study,  but  now  we  wonder  how  much  of  this  neglect  is 
deliberate,  how  much  an  ineluctable  function  of  his  philosophy.  Whichever 
may  be  the  case,  Sartre’s  Man  is  almost  always  a  potential  force,  rarely  por- 
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trayed  as  spontaneously  alive,  but  more  typically  as  meditating  on  the 
ways  of  becoming  alive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  memorable  things  in  Sartre’s 
fiction  tend  to  be  objects  and  rooms  rather  than  people.  Some  of  us  could 
say  that  the  stones  and  trees  of  Bouville  impressed  us  more  powerfully  than 
did  the  shadowy  Roquentin  (in  La  Nausée),  and  who  will  forget  Sartre’s 
Second  Empire  hell  before  he  forgets  Garcin? 

There  is,  then,  a  transparency  in  Oreste  which  we  have  traced  to  two 
sources;  first  there  is  the  imagery  of  weightlessness  and  aimless  freedom 
which  he  uses  in  speaking  of  himself.  Secondly  there  is  Sartre’s  failure  to 
delineate  him  “in  the  round” — a  failure  which  might  be  deliberate,  or,  as 
we  have  observed,  might  be  the  natural,  the  only  possible,  expression  of  an 
author  basically  incapacitated  for  rounded  characters  by  both  his  peculiar 
concept  of  drama  and  his  philosophical  concept  of  man’s  relation  to  the 
world.  In  spite  of  Oreste’s  transparency,  we  are  powerfully  moved  by  a 
feeling  of  identification.  I  submit  that  the  locution  “in  spite  of”  is  possibly 
mistaken,  and  that  we  might  substitute  the  words  because  of.  Oreste’s  lack 
of  definition  as  a  dramatic  creation  is  an  appropriate  reflection  of  his  meta¬ 
physical  role:  he  is  weightless,  drifting,  unidentified  Man,  striving  to  com¬ 
prehend  reahty  and  insert  himself  within  it.  On  one  level  he  succeeds,  by 
discovering  himself  and  asserting  his  liberty.  This  is  the  patent  thesis  of  the 
play.  But  in  his  very  lack  of  dramatic  vitality,  he  is  a  picture  of  devitalized 
mankind  itself.  Sartre,  in  proclaiming  man’s  hberty,  has  ironically  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  stronger  case  for  the  powers  that  crush  mankind.  The 
hot,  dense,  mindless  world  emerges  as  the  living  center  of  the  play,  it  is  there, 
we  are  made  to  feel  and  recognize  its  agonizing  weight.  And  Oreste  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  incarnation  of  our  worst  fears  about  our  own  impotence.  He  cries  out 
and  his  voice  echoes  back  from  the  mocking  walls  that  surround  him.  He 
seeks  a  road,  only  to  find  himself  travelling  through  to  the  far  side  of  despair. 
His  road  is  Kafka’s  journey  to  the  castle  ...  it  is  also  Alice’s  road  to  the 
flower-bed,  the  little  road  that  shakes  itself  and  sets  her  down  where  she 
started  each  time  she  thinks  to  have  approached  her  goal. 

Man  is  forever  exiled  from  the  universe;  that  is  the  real  lesson  of  the  play, 
delivered  by  its  imagery  and  exalting  (as  is  most  tragedy)  because  it  touches 
a  mainspring  of  general  recognition  and  consent  in  regard  to  the  human 
plight.  The  play  comes  to  life  in  its  evocation  of  Oreste’s  situation,  not  of 
Oreste  himself.  Yet  Oreste,  artistically  incomplete,  paradoxically  becomes 
powerful  as  a  symbol  for  incompleteness.  What  could  have  been  an  esthetic 
flaw  rises  to  the  dimension  of  a  metaphysical  statement.  And  here  may  be 
what  is  basically  so  moving  about  the  play.  Oreste  talks  and  talks,  he  talks 
for  us  all;  and  when  he  looks  in  a  mirror  there  is  nothing  there.  When  Peer 
Gynt  peels  the  onion,  does  not  a  similar  shudder  of  recognition  run  through 
the  hall? 
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Re-reading  “René” 

hy  Eléonore  M..  Zimmermann 

O 

F  THE  LONG  two-volume  epic  narrative  which  Chateaubriand 
conaposed  during  his  exile,  only  two  short  episodes  were  known  before  the 
publication  of  Les  Natchez  in  1826.  With  a  sure  literary  instinct  Chateau¬ 
briand  had  detached  jRené  and  Atala  from  their  strange,  ununified,  Miltonic- 
Homeric  background.  For  a  long  time  Atala  remained  the  favourite  with 
the  reading  public,  which  was  then  generally  sensitive  to  the  charm  of 
exoticism  and  of  situations  arousing  the  tearful  emotions.  Nobody  knew 
better  than  the  “Enchanteur”  how  to  make  far-away  countries  seem 
specially  strange,  and  virtue  particularly  touching.  But  then  began  the 
reign  of  René,  which  was  to  become  Chateaubriand’s  best  known  work.i 
There  came  a  time  when  its  conflicts  seemed  more  meaningful  and  more 
real  to  the  readers  who  were  beginning  to  tire  of  too  many  unhkely  adven¬ 
tures  and  unlikely  places,  and  who  had  tasted  the  charm  of  intimate  ex¬ 
perience  as  recounted  in  the  ever-increasing  number  of  published  “con¬ 
fessions”  and  collections  of  letters.  Yet  nowadays,  although  the  name  of 
René  is  famihar  to  all,  the  novel  is  hardly  read  any  more  except  by  some 
candidates  to  degrees  in  French. 

This  is  a  curious  fate  to  befall  a  novel  basically  concerned  with  problems 
that  have  plagued  the  twentieth  century.  Indeed,  could  it  not  be  said  that 
René  deals  with  the  loneliness  of  man,  his  refusal  to  accept  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  himself  and  for  his  actions,  his  inability  to  outgrow  his  childhood? 
Yet  René  has  been  drowned  among  his  mediocre  imitations,  he  has  become 
nothing  but  a  type  which  seems  so  well  known  that  one  deems  it  unneces¬ 
sary  to  examine  it  more  closely.  Psychological  analysis  has  gone  so  much 
more  deeply,  especially  since  it  has  integrated  the  whole  realm  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious,  that  the  modern  reader  has  become  insensitive  to  what  his 
eighteenth-  or  early  nineteenth-century  predecessor  considered  subtle 
touches,  delicate  nuances.  For  René  was  not  born  as  a  type.  He  was  on  the 
contrary  one  of  the  first  heroes  to  be  created  mainly  out  of  the  personal 
details  of  his  author’s  experience;  little  touches  of  realism  were  to  make 
him  come  to  life;  little  insights  were  to  make  a  three-dimensional  being 
out  of  him.2  We  find  similar  attempts  not  only  in  Werther,  with  which 

1  Cf.  Chateaubriand,  Atala,  René,  texte  établi  et  présenté  par  G.  Chinard,  “Les 

Textes  Français,”  Paris,  1930,  p.  XXXI. 

^  It  must  be  stressed  that  this  does  not  imply  that  René  and  Chateaubriand  are 

one  and  the  same  person. 
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René  is  compared  too  often,  but  also  in  Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehrjahre,  in 
many  contemporary  German  novels,  and  in  France  in  Oberman  by  Senan- 
cour  and  Adolphe  by  B.  Constant. 

Who  was  René?  Tradition,  visually  represented  in  the  classical  picture 
of  a  short,  elegant  Chateaubriand  with  beautifully  chiselled  features  and 
wind-blown  hair,  who  stands  alone,  amidst  the  rocks,  facing  the  ocean, 
hands  down  the  concept  of  a  lonely,  misunderstood  genius  in  dialogue  with 
vastness,  with  a  more  than  usual  share  of  vanity  and  desire  to  strike  a 
theatrical  pose,  to  declaim  in  sentences  too  beautiful  and  in  words  too 
sonorous.  Through  other  heroes,  his  contemporaries  and  followers,  we 
know  of  an  acute  sensitivity,  of  unmanly  tears,  which  we  also  tend  to 
associate  with  him. 

However,  there  is  much  more  depth  in  René  than  this  thinly  drawn 
outline  conveys.  Chateaubriand  knew  about  hidden  forces.  Many  a  remark, 
which  his  hero  seems  to  make  almost  by  accident  while  telling  his  “la¬ 
mentable  histoire,”  may  cause  the  twentieth  century  reader  to  pause.  Thus, 
what  a  modern  author  might  have  used  as  the  central  theme  of  the  novel 
is  only  alluded  to  in  one  sentence;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  is  suggested: 
René  has  explained  how  his  sister  Amélie,  when  she  sensed  through  his 
letters  that  he  intended  to  commit  suicide,  came  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  so  and  surrounded  him  with  her  affection.  He  then  adds:  “Mon 
cœur  se  rouvrit  à  toutes  les  joies;  comme  un  enfant,  je  ne  demandois  qu’à 
être  consolé”  (p.  51).® 

Indeed,  René  essentially  is  and  remains  a  child,  protecting  his  lonely, 
loveless  child’s  heart  with  a  thick  armour  of  pride.  It  has  often  been  pointed 
out  that  he  cannot  act  because  of  his  over-active  imagination,  his  desire 
to  embrace  and  conquer  the  whole  world;  it  should  be  added  and  stressed 
that  René,  unsupported  by  sympathetic  admirers,  is  obviously  terrified  of 
taking  his  first  steps,  of  falling  and  giving  people  an  opportunity  to  laugh 
at  him.  Left  alone  in  the  prime  of  his  youth  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
thinks  of  entering  a  monastery  for  fear  of  having  to  face  the  world: 
“Arrêté  à  l’entrée  des  voies  trompeuses  de  la  vie,  je  les  considérois  l’une 
après  l’autre,  sans  m’y  oser  engager”  (p.  22).  He  is  so  self-conscious,  so 
dependent  on  the  opinion  of  others  and  so  sensitive  to  criticism  that  his 
first  contacts  with  human  beings  have  only  succeeded  in  increasing  his 
fears  : 

Traité  partout  d'esprit  romanesque,  honteux  du  rôle  que  je  jouois,  dégoûté 
de  plus  en  plus  des  choses  et  des  hommes,  je  pris  le  parti  de  me  retirer  dans 
un  faubourg  pour  y  vivre  totalement  ignoré,  (p.  37) 

5  The  quotations  from  René  are  taken  from:  Chateaubriand,  René,  texte  critique 
par  Armand  Weil,  Lille,  Genève,  1947. 
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Thus  he  cuts  himself  off  from  the  world  he  fears  will  laugh  at  him,  in¬ 
stead  of  letting  itself  be  conquered.  This  he  does  so  completely  that  when 
he  thinks  of  the  basic  human  relations,  of  love  or  friendship,  he  can  only 
do  so  in  terms  of  his  own  personality.  The  following  exclamation,  almost 
shocking  on  close  analysis,  illustrates  this  clearly: 

Ah!  si  j’avois  pu  faire  partager  à  une  autre  les  transports  que  j’ éprouvais! 
O  Dieu!  si  tu  m’ avais  donné  une  femme  selon  mes  désirs;  si,  comme  à  notre 
premier  père,  tu  m’eusses  amené  par  la  main  une  Eve  tirée  de  moi-même.  .  . 
Beauté  céleste,  je  me  serais  prosterné  devant  toi;  puis,  te  prenant  dans  mes 
bras,  j’aurois  prié  VEternel  de  te  donner  le  reste  de  ma  vie.  (pp.  46^7) 

René,  in  the  exaltation  of  his  loneliness,  is  ready  to  adore  an  incarnation 
of  his  own  self.  His  desire  to  love  is  not  a  desire  to  communicate,  to  find 
completion  or  to  enrich  himself,  as  he  would  be  led  to  do  in  a  relationship 
with  a  basically  different  human  being.  Moreover,  in  his  conception  of  the 
world,  it  is  God  who  should  have  perfected  another  self  for  him  and  brought 
her  to  him  for  his  salvation.  (We  shall  have  to  come  back  later  to  his 
relationship  with  the  divinity.)  René  does  not  have  the  courage  to  go  out 
and  search  for  her.  He  lacks  the  strength  and  the  will  to  act.  He  comes  to 
be  so  completely  a  prisoner  of  himself  that  he  cannot  look  out  and  enter 
into  dialogue  with  the  world  around  him. 

This  is  illustrated  even  in  his  relationship  with  nature.  Nature  remains 
mostly  outside  of  him:  he  speaks  with  great  sensitivity  of  the  sensations 
which  arise  in  him;  none  is  retained,  he  is  only  an  echoing  wall,  his  medita¬ 
tion  attaches  itself  to  the  fugitive: 

Une  feuille  séchée  que  le  vent  chassait  devant  moi,  une  cabane  dont  la  fumée 
s’élevait  dans  la  cime  dépouillée  des  arbres  ...  les  oiseaux  de  passage  qui 
volaient  au-dessus  de  ma  tête.  (p.  45) 

Gemment  exprimer  cette  foule  de  sensations  fugitives,  que  j’éprouvois  dans 
mes  promenades?  Des  sons  que  rendent  les  passions  dans  le  vuide  d  un  ceeur 
solitaire,  ressemblent  au  murmure  que  les  vents  et  les  eaux  font  entendre  dans 
le  silence  d’un  désert:  on  en  jouit,  mais  on  ne  peut  les  peindre,  (p.  43) 

While  his  personality  thus  scatters  itself  in  sensations,  his  life  remains 
without  a  meaning,  without  a  center.  The  great  part  that  his  sister  s  revela¬ 
tion  plays  in  his  life  is  due  to  the  obscure  awareness  of  his  lack  of  such  a 
center,  and  to  his  hope  of  finding  it  in  suffering.  He  had  abandoned  himself 
to  a  vague  feeling  of  unhappiness  before,  but  the  satisfaction  it  brought 
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did  not  last  and  did  not  stop  him  from  contemplating  suicide.  When  he  has 
heard  his  sister’s  fatal  words,  revealing  her  incestuous  love  for  him  : 

Je  trouvai  .  .  .  une  sorte  de  satisfaction  inattendue  dans  la  plénitude  de  mon 
chagrin,  et  je  m’aperçus,  avec  un  secret  mouvement  de  joie,  que  la  douleur  n’est 
pas  une  affection  qu’on  épuise  comme  le  plaisir.  ...  Je  n’ avais  plus  envie  de 
mourir  depuis  que  j’étais  réellement  malheureux.  Mon  chagrin  était  devenu 
une  occupation,  qui  remplissait  tous  mes  momens.  (p.  69) 

This  passage  ought  to  be  quoted  in  any  discussion  on  the  resemblances 
and  differences  between  Werther  and  René:  Werther,  who  finds  death  in 
grief,  René  who  finds  life  in  it. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  more  clearly  the  essential  passivity  of  René. 
Suffering,  not  faith,  not  action,  confers  a  meaning  to  his  life.  It  is  not  that 
his  most  cherished  plans  have  come  to  nought,  that  his  ideal  has  been 
shattered,  or  that  his  beloved  died:  the  “douleur”  which  he  mentions  with 
such  joy  is  really  his  sister’s  grief  and  repentance,  not  at  all  his  own.  This 
appropriation  of  another’s  suffering  seems  so  incomprehensible  to  the  Père 
Souël  who  hstens  to  René’s  confession,  that  he  thinks  René  must,  in  turn, 
have  felt  the  pangs  of  an  illegitimate  love  for  his  sister.  But  this  is  a  com¬ 
plete  misunderstanding  of  René’s  character.  René  did  not,  could  not  sin, 
for  he  could  not  act,  and  if  feeling  is  to  come  of  action,  then  his  fife  must 
have  remained  empty,  deprived  of  love  or  aim.  But  someone  else  has  acted 
for  him  and  thus  saved  him.  His  grief  without  apparent  object  is  not  a 
pose:  it  fills  a  profound  psychological  need  and  therefore  is  deeply  felt. 

His  sister  not  only  supplies  his  empty  fife  with  a  feehng:  the  particular 
nature  of  her  sin  allows  him  to  gratify,  by  his  adopting  it,  the  child’s  need 
to  be  the  center  of  attention,  to  be  loved  and  surrounded.  He  does  not  dare 
call  the  attention  of  men  upon  himself,  but  he  tries  to  attract — or  to  pretend 
he  attracted,  as  he  cannot  commit  a  crime — that  of  Heaven.  While  he 
takes  upon  himself  the  sorrow — not  the  repentance — for  a  crime  that  is 
not  his,  René  yet  tries  to  shift  the  final  responsibility  to  God,  and  thus  to 
enter  into  dialogue  with  him,  not  a  sinner  who  may  only  await  forgiveness, 
but  one  who  may  speak,  a  proud  victim  of  injustice. 

René’s  relationship  with  God  or  fate  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  the  novel,  because  of  its  ambiguity.  It  was  mentioned  above  that  he 
accused  his  Creator  of  not  having  provided  him  with  the  right  companion. 
In  Les  Natchez,  he  composes  a  long  letter  to  his  Indian  wife  Celuta  (Cha¬ 
teaubriand  later  said  he  would  no  longer  write  it)  in  which  he  seems  to 
take  great  pleasure  in  describing  his  most  disconnected  and  truly  sadistic 
feelings.  After  which  he  exclaims: 
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C’est  toi,  Être  suprême,  source  d’amour  et  de  beauté,  c’est  toi  seul  qui  me 
créas  tel  que  je  suis,  et  toi  seul  qui  peux  me  comprendre.  (XX,  227)^ 

From  the  beginning  of  his  story,  he  insists  on  his  innate  melancholy. 
Especially  in  Les  Natchez,  we  are  led  to  share  René’s  view  that  he  is  not 
fully  responsible  for  his  deeds  or  misdeeds.  Continuing  an  eighteenth- 
century  tradition,  Chateaubriand  gives  him  the  traits  of  the  “homme  fatal.” 

Malheur  à  qui  étoit  pressé  dans  les  bras  de  cet  homme!  Il  étouffoit  la  félicité. 
(XX,  116) 

Aimer  et  souffrir  étoit  la  double  fatalité  qu’il  imposoit  à  quiconque  s’ap- 
prochoit  de  sa  personne.  (XIX,  253) 

His  physical  aspect  corresponds  to  this  notion.  His  appearance  makes 
men  look  up  and  shudder.  He  feels  he  has  been  chosen  by  fate  for  unhappi¬ 
ness.  Although  he  pretends  to  be  a  Christian,  even  in  Les  Natchez  where 
he  has  his  daughter  baptized  when  he  thinks  she  is  about  to  die,  his  God 
is  not  a  New  Testament  God  of  love  and  mercy,  but  some  revengeful 
Jahweh. 

Yet  René  was  to  be  part  of  the  Génie  du  Christianisme,  and  in  this  version 
the  story  of  the  hero’s  life  is  followed  by  a  moralizing  speech  of  Père  Souël 
who  condemns  René  for  having  hved  an  egoistical  and  fruitless  life.  Sainte- 
Beuve  accused  Chateaubriand  of  having  added  a  “morale  plaquée”  to  the 
novel,  and  indeed  this  speech  may  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  what 
came  before,  the  story  of  a  man  pursued  by  Fate.  The  ambiguity  stands 
out  even  more  clearly  when  Chactas  concludes  the  novel  with  a  simile 
which  pretends  to  support  the  point  of  view  of  the  Père  Souël:  he  com¬ 
pares  René  to  a  proud  river,  ever  growing,  whose  strength  has  come  to 
destroy  everything  around  it.  Now  it  longs  for  its  peaceful  beginnings, 
when  trees  and  flowers  dared  grow  close  to  it  and  brighten  its  course.  We 
cannot  but  feel  that  Chateaubriand  found  more  beauty  in  the  powerful 
stream  than  in  the  rivulet,  and  we  tend  to  agree  with  him.  Still  we  cannot 
quite  accept  Sainte-Beuve’s  statement:  René  is  not  an  amoral  book  to 
which  a  sententious  ending  was  added  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  Christian 
reader.  If  there  is  an  ambiguity,  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  Chateaubriand 
tried  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  novel  by  a  conventional  ending,  but  it 
is  basic  to  its  whole  conception,  it  hes  in  the  author  himself  who  cannot 
believe  that  his  hero  is  completely  innocent  and  persecuted,  who  would 

<  The  quotations  from  Les  Natchez  are  taken  from:  Chateaubriand,  Œuvres  com¬ 
plètes,  Ladvocat,  Paris,  1826. 
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like  to  condemn  his  faults  and  cannot  cease  to  love  them,  and  thus  con¬ 
fuses  the  reader  and  the  hero. 

While  René  introduces  his  tale  by: 

Que  mes  éternelles  inquiétudes  vous  paraîtront  misérables  l  Vous  qui  avez 
épuisé  tous  les  chagrins  de  la  vie,  que  penserez-vous  d’un  jeune  homme  sans 
force  et  sans  vertu,  qui  trouve  en  lui-mème  son  tourment,  et  ne  peut  guères  se 
plaindre  que  des  maux  qu’il  se  fait  à  lui-mêmef  (p.  15-16) 

he  still  believes  in  the  importance  of  his  fate,  he  relates  it  with  care,  in 
well-rounded  and  melodious  phrases.  Later  he  condemns  his  conduct  in 
more  precise  terms: 

J’avois  voulu  quitter  la  terre  avant  l’ordre  du  Tout-Puissant;  c’était  un  grand 
crime:  Dieu  m’ avait  envoyé  Amélie  à  la  fois  pour  me  sauver  et  pour  me  punir. 
Ainsi,  toute  pensée  coupable,  toute  action  criminelle  entraîne  après  elle  des 
désordres  et  des  malheurs  (p.  69) 

In  the  same  way.  Chateaubriand  in  his  Preface  pretends  to  want  to 
make  René  wholly  responsible  for  his  fate  : 

Les  folks  rêveries  de  René  commencent  le  mal,  et  ses  extravagances  l’achèvent: 
par  les  premières,  il  égare  l’imagination  d’une  foible  femme;  par  les  dernières, 
en  voulant  attenter  à  ses  jours,  il  oblige  cette  infortunée  à  se  réunir  à  lui; 
ansi  le  malheur  naît  du  sujet,  et  la  punition  sort  de  la  faute. 

René  wishes  to  consider  himself  responsible  enough  for  an  action  he 
has  not  committed  to  feel  that  he  has  attracted  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
that  is,  its  attention.  Chateaubriand  who,  without  making  us  really  like 
René,  still  enlists  us  on  his  side,  would  like  to  show  utter  detachment  and 
punish  in  René  what  he  may  think  should  be  blamed  in  François-René. 

This  ambiguity  prevents  any  convincing  solution  of  René’s  conflicts.  In 
Les  Natchez  Chateaubriand  attempted  to  find  a  positive  conclusion  for 
his  hero’s  meaningless  life.  René  has  lived  passively  in  the  midst  of  the 
tribe  which  adopted  him.  His  days  have  been  largely  spent  in  solitude, 
and  his  marriage  to  Celuta  was  only  a  ceremony  without  meaning  which 
would  allow  him  to  live  among  the  Natchez.  He  avoids  thinking  of  the 
past  which  to  him  holds  no  happy  or  untainted  memories:  he  does  not 
expect  anything  of  the  future,  and  the  present  is  meaningless  to  him. 
Against  his  will,  he  has  become  engaged  in  the  struggles  of  his  tribe.  One 
day,  after  many  physical  hardships,  he  returns  home  from  a  long  absence 
on  behalf  of  the  tribe.  Suddenly,  he  becomes  aware  of  the  beauty  of  his 
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Indian  wife,  of  her  devotion  and  love  for  him,  and  he  feels  happy.  He 
decides  to  live  his  daily  life  instead  of  avoiding  it,  to  accept  what  Providence 
has  given  him.  He  makes  plans,  he  thinks  of  his  responsibilities,  and  the 
future  seems  bright.  But  Chateaubriand,  having  httle  confidence  in  the 
perseverance  of  him  whose  traits  he  has  so  sharply  drawn,  kills  him  in  his 
first  moment  of  happiness.  In  René  he  has  left  his  life  unresolved.  He  men¬ 
tions  in  the  introduction  that  the  only  possible  way  out  for  someone  like 
René  would  be  a  life  in  a  monastery,  but  he  must  have  felt  clearly  that 
René  is  not  ready  to  surrender  his  life  to  God. 

Classicism  was  still  near,  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  a  novel  could 
resemble  a  case  history  and  arouse  interest.  Thus  René  is  introduced  to 
the  public  in  a  chapter  of  the  Génie  du  Christianisme  as  an  illustration  of 
“le  vague  des  passions,”  and  Chateaubriand  is  careful  to  emphasize  how 
widespread  the  disease  was  in  his  time.  Yet  when  we  think  of  the  majority 
of  eighteenth-century  heroes,  conventional  puppets  in  a  complex  plot, 
René  appears  to  us  as  a  marked  individual.  Chateaubriand  made  wide 
use  of  his  personal  experience  to  create  a  whole  being,  who  has  to  deal 
with  life,  not  only  with  a  twisted  love-story.  He  was  not  a  professional 
novelist  and  was  unable  to  “construct”  his  hero  at  will,  and  to  see  and 
eradicate  the  contradictions  in  him.  At  a  time  when  there  was  no  tradition 
of  the  psychological  novel,  it  is  because  Chateaubriand  could  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  detached  from  his  creation,  because  he  was  sensitive  to  the  workings 
of  inner  forces  without  being  fully  aware  of  them  and  able  to  control  or 
eliminate  them,  that  René  came  to  be  what  it  is:  a  novel  which,  to  our 
surprise,  conceals  many  profound  psychological  insights  and  a  much 
greater  complexity  than  a  superficial  reading  might  lead  us  to  believe.^ 

Wellesley  College 

6  This  article  is  a  revised  form  of  the  chapter  René  of  my  dissertation,  La  F orma- 
tian  de  l’individu  dans  le  roman  allemand  et  français  de  1795  à  1805,  presented  at  Yale 
University  for  a  Ph.D.  in  comparative  literature. 


American  Students  in  France:  A 
Perspective  on  Cultural  Interchange 

by  John  T.  and  Jeanne  E.  Gullahorn 

T 

JLN  the  fall  of  1954  we  joined  American  students  in  France  and 
spent  the  academic  year  studying  the  meaning  of  their  experiences  to  them 
and  to  their  French  acquaintances.  We  had  become  disturbed  by  the  threat 
of  Congress  to  reduce  the  dollar  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  the  Fulbright 
program.  It  was  our  impression  that  one  major  difficulty  the  Department 
of  State  encountered  in  securing  Congressional  approval  lay  in  the  lack  of 
research  evidence  concerning  the  results  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  Our  goal,  therefore,  was  to  secure  relevant 
data  to  answer  the  following  questions:  (1)  What  was  the  impact  on  Ameri¬ 
can  students  of  their  experiences  as  students  in  France,  and  (2)  What 
was  the  influence  of  the  students  on  the  attitudes  of  French  citizens  toward 
America  and  Americans. 

To  gain  information  and  illustrative  material  we  interviewed  205  Ameri¬ 
cans  studying  in  Paris,  Strasbourg,  Grenoble,  Lyon,  Bordeaux,  and  Poitiers. 
In  addition,  401  Americans  completed  questionnaires  for  us,  giving  their 
assessment  of  the  importance  of  their  study  in  France.  Securing  informa¬ 
tion  from  French  citizens  posed  a  more  difficult  problem.  Since  we  did 
not  want  to  risk  biasing  the  replies  of  our  French  respondents  by  inter¬ 
viewing  all  of  them  personally,  we  engaged  four  French  interviewers  who 
joined  us  in  interviewing  161  French  families,  students,  and  professors. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  data  from  the  American  students  and  first  con¬ 
sider  their  motives  for  venturing  abroad.  Objectives  for  going  to  France 
were  almost  as  varied  as  the  backgrounds  and  personaUties  of  the  students 
themselves;  however,  four  major  reasons  stand  out:  (1)  for  professional  or 
educational  advancement;  (2)  to  gain  understanding  of  French  culture; 
(3)  to  become  at  home  in  the  French  language;  and  (4)  for  adventure. 
Some  students  were  defensive  about  their  desire  for  adventure,  feeling  it 
required  justification.  For  example,  one  commented, 

/  came  for  adventure,  hut  I  can’t  see  that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  that. 
It  is  because  of  men  who  sought  adventure  that  America  became  a  great  na¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  things  wrong  with  us  now  is  that  everybody  is  looking  for 
security.  Nobody  wants  to  take  a  chance  any  more.  1  like  the  challenge  of  new 
experience. 
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For  almost  all  of  the  students,  the  first  few  months  were  confusing  and 
lonely.  Some  had  difficulties  with  the  language,  the  relative  lack  of  Hving 
comforts,  and  the  difference  in  educational  systems  and  standards.  At 
first,  students  tended  to  interpret  the  reserved  attitude  of  French  citizens 
as  “coldness,”  and  many  were  not  accustomed  to  the  independence  of 
student  life  in  France  after  having  experienced  the  highly  organized  ac¬ 
tivities  characteristic  of  American  campuses.  For  a  number,  this  was  their 
first  experience  with  customs  and  philosophies  of  life  which  were  different 
from  their  own. 

Among  the  factors  which  made  adjustment  to  life  in  France  easier, 
American  students  mentioned  knowledge  of  the  French  language  most 
frequently.  Indeed,  effective  command  of  the  language  was  considered  a 
sine  qua  non  for  benefiting  from  the  experience.  Personal  assistance  from 
French  friends  and  French  famihes  also  proved  important  in  aiding  the 
students’  adjustment,  as  was  help  from  sponsoring  groups,  orientation 
programs,  and  the  students’  churches  in  France.  For  some  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  the  place  of  study  was  important.  Those  in  Paris  found  fife  in  the 
large  cosmopolitan  center  with  many  cultural  attractions  exciting  and 
intellectually  stimulating.  Many  who  were  studying  at  universities  in  the 
provinces  felt  that  since  they  were  living  in  a  more  typically  French  en¬ 
vironment,  they  were  able  to  gain  a  more  intimate  understanding  of  French 
culture. 

In  assessing  the  contributions  to  their  own  fives  resulting  from  their 
experiences  in  France,  most  American  students  were  overwhelmingly 
enthusiastic.  Our  questionnaire  data  showed  over  90%  endorsing  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  year  abroad  had  been  “the  most  important  educational 
experience  in  their  fives.”  For  nearly  all  the  students,  a  significant  effect 
of  their  stay  in  France  was  a  broadened  perspective  on  their  own  values, 
those  of  their  country,  and  those  of  Europeans.  One  student  summarized 
the  feelings  of  many  when  he  reflected. 

This  year  has  been  one  of  contradictions.  I’ve  never  been  lonelier  in  my 
life,  yet  recently  I’ve  made  some  of  the  best  friends  I’ll  ever  have.  They  have 
helped  me  find  a  deeper  meaning  in  friendship.  I’ve  seldom  met  so  many  rude 
people,  especially  the  little  bureaucrats;  yet  I’ve  found  people  who  do  such 
things  as  stay  overtime  to  find  a  book  for  me,  even  at  Bibliothèque  Nationale. 
I’ve  had  trouble  working  and  have  been  unable  to  get  the  help  I  need  from  the 
professors  here,  but  I  have  learned  to  work  more  effectively  on  my  own.  I’ve 
done  without  many  luxuries  I’ve  always  known,  but  I’ve  found  more  pleasure 
in  simple  things.  I’ve  taken  a  good  look  at  some  of  my  own  smug  assumptions 
about  life,  and  I  guess  I  used  to  be  somewhat  of  a  conceited  bore.  I’ve  also 
looked  at  the  United  States  with  fresh  eyes,  and  I’ve  hated  some  of  our  super- 
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jicial  qualities  while  learning  to  feel  a  deeper  love  for  the  things  we  really  stand 
for.  Growing  up  is  painful  but  rewarding,  and  I’ve  done  a  lot  of  it  this  year. 

As  already  indicated,  one  objective  of  our  research  was  to  secure  some 
indication  of  the  impression  American  students  made  on  the  French  citizens 
who  knew  them.  First,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  data  from  interviews 
with  a  random  sample  of  French  students  in  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Poitiers. 
Only  five  per  cent  of  the  French  students  interviewed  reported  close  friend¬ 
ship  with  American  students;  the  others  spoke  of  casual  comradeships  or 
intellectual  relationships.  Quite  a  number  of  French  students  felt  the  lack 
of  close  relationships  was  the  fault  of  Americans  for  not  trying  to  get  to 
know  the  French,  or  for  having  too  much  money  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  two  groups  to  associate  freely.  Others  mentioned  the  closed  family 
life  in  France,  which  makes  French  society  especially  difficult  to  penetrate, 
and  “la  question  de  la  langue  et  le  sens  du  comique  différent.”  At  many 
points  the  perceptions  of  French  and  Americans  concerning  each  other 
were  parallel.  Each  group  often  felt  it  had  tried  sincerely  to  make  over¬ 
tures  of  friendship  to  the  other — overtures  which  had  not  been  reciprocated. 
In  most  instances  the  crux  of  this  difficulty  lay  in  the  different  patterns  of 
expectations  of  the  two  groups.  Once  the  American  students  learned  to 
respond  to  French  citizens  in  terms  appropriate  to  French  culture,  then 
closer  relationships  became  possible. 

French  students  pictured  the  “typical”  American  student  as  young, 
naïve,  dynamic,  practical,  and — above  all — optimistic.  As  one  French 
student  remarked. 

Les  étudiants  américains  que  je  connais  me  semblent  très  sympathiques. 
Ce  sont  des  gens  dénués  de  complexes,  jeunes  et  dynamiques.  Ils  sont  géné¬ 
ralement  très  gais.  Leur  joie  de  vivre  est  plus  naïve,  plus  enfantine  que  la 
nôtre,  mais  elle  plaît  beaucoup  aux  Français. 

Another  student  who  had  doubtless  met  Americans  who  were  trying  to 
see  and  do  “everything”  during  their  stay  in  France,  commented,  “On  a 
du  mal  à  supporter  leur  rythme  de  vie.  Il  est  extrêmement  irrégulier  et 
toujours  en  avance  de  quatre  ou  cinq  heures  sur  le  nôtre.” 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  French  students  interviewed  in  Paris  considered 
the  majority  of  American  students  there  to  be  “étudiants-touristes.”  With 
the  exception  of  the  serious  American  scholars  and  artists,  American 
students  were  characterized  as  lacking  in  “culture,”  at  least  as  compared 
with  French  students.  Such  statements  were  usually  modified,  however, 
with  the  explanation  that  Americans  had  different  academic  training.  One 
French  student,  for  example,  observed,  “Ils  sont  habitués  à  travailler  sur 
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des  faits  concrets  et  à  les  analyser.  Les  français  ont  l’esprit  plus  porté  au 
système.  Pour  nous,  le  plan  de  pensée  est  très  important.” 

During  the  interviews,  French  students  frequently  digressed  from  the 
topic  of  their  impressions  of  American  students  to  comment  on  American 
political  life.  This  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected  among  a  people  who  so 
thoroughly  enjoy  arguing  about  pohtics.  In  general,  they  characterized  the 
American  political  scene  as  being  dominated  by  anti-Communist  hysteria, 
lack  of  liberty  and  tolerance,  and  the  presence  of  many  social  pressures. 
Some  of  these  evaluations,  undoubtedly,  were  engendered  by  American 
students — especially  some  writers  and  artists — ^who  lauded  the  freedom  of 
expression  and  acceptance  of  diversity  of  opinion  in  France.  As  one  French 
student  remarked,  “Certains  des  étudiants  que  je  connais  se  trouvent  bien 
en  France  à  cause  de  l’esprit  de  tolérance  qui  y  existe  ....  En  général  ils 
apprécient  l’héritage  intellectuel  de  la  France.” 

Almost  three-fourths  of  the  French  students  interviewed  commented  on 
the  materiahsm  of  Americans,  and  only  a  few  seemed  to  modify  this  view 
as  a  result  of  their  contact  with  American  students.  A  rather  extreme 
presentation  of  the  French  attitude  was  the  following, 

N’im'porte  quelle  amitié  franco-américaine  sera  .  toujours  gênée  par  la 
carapace  matérialiste  qui  recouvre  V Américain.  Le  Français  verra  toujours, 
malgré  tout  en  lui,  Vhomme  qui  a  de  l’argent  et  qui  a  l’habitude  de  vivre  au 
milieu  des  “boutons’  et  des  “manettes”  à  faire  fonctionner;  et  cela  sera  malgré 
tous  les  efforts  de  l’américain  pour  se  “franciser.” 

In  spite  of  their  reservations  about  Americans,  over  two-thirds  of  the 
French  students  interviewed  indicated  that  they  thought  sending  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  France  was  a  good  idea.  Most  emphasized  the  benefits  of  such 
experiences  for  the  Americans;  however,  some  mentioned  the  importance 
of  depicting  to  the  French  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  more  sympathetic 
segment  of  the  American  population.  As  one  French  student  commented. 

Les  échanges  entre  étudiants  français  et  américains  sont  d’une  grande  im¬ 
portance  car  cela  montre  qu’aux  États-Unis  ce  n’est  pas  seulement  la  puissance 
qui  donne  toujours,  mais  que  les  Américains  ont  besoin  de  culture  et  d’autres 
valeurs  que  leur  manquent.  D’autre  part,  cela  supprime  en  France  une  partie 
de  l’image  fausse  que  l’on  se  fait  par  les  touristes  qui  sont  assez  détestables. 

Friendships  among  young  university  students  in  any  country  are  apt  to 
be  somewhat  chquish  and  competitive.  Inevitably,  differences  in  back¬ 
ground,  in  material  possessions,  and  in  opportunity  for  advancement  create 
some  strains  in  relationships.  Young  Americans  seem  to  have  been  judged 
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more  positively  by  older  French  people,  although  there  were  interesting 
differences  in  the  evaluation  by  French  adults  from  region  to  region. 

As  a  group,  the  landladies  in  Paris,  Grenoble,  Lyon,  and  Strasbourg 
were  more  favorably  inclined  toward  the  students  and  mentioned  more 
frequently  having  relatively  close  contact  with  them — introducing  them 
to  French  friends,  teaching  them  French  manners,  and  occasionally  even 
treating  the  students  as  if  they  were  their  own  children — than  did  the 
French  landladies  in  Bordeaux  and  Poitiers.  In  Bordeaux,  some  of  the 
difficulty  the  Americans  experienced  in  their  relationships  with  local 
citizens  was  related  to  the  fact  that  an  American  military  installation  was 
located  nearby,  and  the  French  very  much  resented  this  “occupation,” 
and  generalized  their  negative  attitudes  concerning  the  soldiers  to  all 
Americans.  It  was  encouraging,  however,  that  25  %  of  the  landladies  inter¬ 
viewed  in  Bordeaux  stated  that  they  had  modified  their  unfavorable  im¬ 
pression  of  America  after  contact  with  the  students.  In  Poitiers,  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  different.  As  our  French  interviewer  there  explained, 

Les  rapports  des  étudiants  américains  avec  les  familles  françaises  sont  en 
général  assez  distants.  Mais  il  me  semble  que  les  familles  de  Poitiers  agissent 
de  même  à  l’égard  des  étudiants  français.  Après  trois  années  passées  dans 
cette  ville  à  titre  d’étudiante,  je  crois  pouvoir  dire  qu’à  part  quelques  exceptions, 
les  familles  de  Poitiers  entretiennent  très  peu  de  relations  avec  leur  locataires 
étudiants,  quels  qu’ils  soient. 

Complaints  of  the  landladies  about  the  students  seemed  typical  of  com¬ 
plaints  of  landladies  everywhere — they  mentioned  sloppiness,  thought¬ 
lessness  in  use  of  the  telephone,  forgetfulness  about  putting  out  lights,  etc. 
Sometimes  temporary  difficulties  arose  over  differences  in  manners  in  the 
two  cultures.  As  one  French  woman  remarked, 

II  m’a  toujours  fallu  leur  apprendre  les  formules  françaises  de  politesse. 
Par  exemple  comment  on  doit  servir  le  vin  à  table,  dans  quels  termes  il  con¬ 
vient  de  s’adresser  à  une  dame.  Lorsqu’ils  nous  arrivent,  ils  sont  un  peu  gros¬ 
siers  et  il  peut  y  avoir  dans  leur  comportement  des  choses  qui  nous  choquent. 
Pas  tellement  moi  qui  ai  pas  mal  voyagé  et  qui  admets  qu’il  puisse  exister  des 
usages  différents  selon  les  pays;  mais,  par  exemple,  il  leur  arrive  de  ne  pas 
toujours  dire  bonjour  et  cela  a  choqué  ma  domestique  .  .  . 

In  spite  of  these  initial  difficulties,  the  majority  of  French  adults  inter¬ 
viewed  felt  that  American  students  adapted  well  to  French  culture  and 
also  were  successful  in  spreading  knowledge  of  American  culture.  Among 
the  new  ideas  which  a  few  French  landladies  reported  learning  from  Ameri- 
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can  students  were  some  concerning  social  mobility  in  the  United  States.  For 
example,  one  French  woman  commented, 

Le  jeune  homme  qui  vivait  ici  l’an  dernier  était  fils  d’ouvriers — et  il  pré¬ 
parait  une  thèse!  Et  il  n’avait  aucun  complexe!  En  France,  il  faudrait  au 
moins  deux  générations  pour  éliminer  les  complexes  d’infériorité  ou  de  su¬ 
périorité  dont  souffrirait  un  garçon  se  trouvant  dans  la  même  situation.  Il 
est  magnifique  qu’en  Amérique  une  seule  génération  y  suffise. 

In  contrast  to  the  French  students’  evaluation  that  a  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  students  were  “educational  tourists,”  60%  of  the  French  landladies 
interviewed  considered  the  yoimg  Americans  to  be  intelligent  and  hard¬ 
working.  Typical  of  their  comments  was  the  following  appraisal. 

Je  les  trouve  plus  intelligents  que  je  ne  l’aurais  cru.  Il  faut  leur  reconnaître 
des  qualités  de  travail,  de  bonne  volonté,  d’intelligence  et  rendre  hommage  à 
l’effort  qu’ils  font  pour  apprendre  rapidement  la  langue  française. 

Not  all  of  the  French  professors  interviewed,  however,  were  so  favorably 
impressed  by  the  intellectual  caliber  or  seriousness  of  purpose  of  many  of 
the  American  students  they  knew.  As  one  professor  observed, 

j’ai  I’impressim  qu’ils  sont  venus  en  France  surtout  pour  visiter  notre 
pays  et  l’Europe,  plutôt  que  pour  s’instruire.  Ils  négligent  les  cours  .  .  .  et 
par  le  fait  qu’ils  ont  beaucoup  d’argent,  ils  sont  très  tentés. 

Some  professors  were  more  sympathetic  in  excusing  the  students: 

En  général,  nous  n’avons  pas  à  nous  plaindre  de  leur  travail.  Sans  doute, 
ils  délaissent  parfois,  et  avec  raison  d’ailleurs,  les  études  purement  livresques 
et  songent  davantage  à  ouvrir  leurs  yeux  et  leurs  oreilles  sur  le  monde  français 
afin  de  remplir  leur  esprit  et  leur  conscience  d’une  foule  d’idées  nouvelles. 

In  general  French  professors  and  landladies  agreed  with  the  conclusion 
of  French  and  American  students  that  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  France  were  beneficial  to  both  countries  in  providing  an  avenue 
for  sympathetic  communication.  For  a  final  assessment  of  the  benefits  of 
adventures  in  cross-cultural  education  we  should  like  to  turn  to  Alfred 
North  Whitehead: 

A  diversification  among  human  communities  is  essential  for  the  provision 
Of  the  incentive  and  material  for  the  Odyssey  of  the  human  spirit.  Other  nations 
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of  different  habits  are  not  enemies:  they  are  godsends.  Men  require  of  their 
neighbors  something  sufficiently  akin  to  be  understood,  something  sufficiently 
different  to  provoke  attention,  and  something  great  enough  to  command  admira¬ 
tion.  We  must  not  expect,  however,  all  the  virtues.  We  should  even  be  satisfied 
if  there  is  something  odd  enough  to  be  interesting. 

Michigan  State  University 


The  Need  for  an  American-French 
Dictionary 

by  Kichard  Parker 

M  OST  OF  THE  READERS  of  the  French  Review  probably  have 
been  struck  at  times  by  the  inappropriateness  and  downright  inaccuracy  of 
many  of  the  definitions  contained  in  the  French-Enghsh  dictionaries  that  are 
used  in  this  country.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the  important  bilingual  dic¬ 
tionaries  have  been  compiled  by  Enghsh  lexicographers  and  published  in 
England  primarily  for  the  use  of  the  British.  In  a  few  cases,  the  dictionaries 
have  been  written  by  Frenchmen  whose  contact,  however,  has  been  wholly 
with  England  and  whose  work  might  just  as  well  bear  the  imprint  “made  in 
England.”  Unfortunately,  the  American  publishers  of  bilingual  dictionaries 
have  been  content  to  import  their  plates  from  Britain  or  bhndly  copy 
British  texts.  The  resulting  definitions,  when  they  are  not  positively  mis¬ 
leading,  are  simply  ludicrous. 

If  one  turns  to  any  supposedly  reliable  dictionary  to  look  for  the  meaning 
of,  let  us  say,  the  French  word  accumulateur,  he  finds  the  baffling  translation 
accumulator.  For  essence,  one  finds  motor-spirit  or  petrol]  for  poste  de  T .  S. 
F.,  there  is  only  wireless  set.  A  chapeau  melon  is  a  howler  or  billycock  \  If 
one  searches  for  a  translation  of  an  idiom,  the  result  is,  from  the  American 
point  of  view,  often  more  outlandish.  Thus,  se  faire  coller  au  bachot  is  glossed 
as  to  get  ploughed  at  the  bachot  exam.  The  command  en  voiture!  is  translated 
by  take  your  seats!  Demeurer  an  troisième  is^o  live  on  the  third  floor,  a  mis¬ 
translation  that  could  presumably  lead  to  farcical  situations. 

Recently,  in  the  course  of  preparing  the  vocabulary  for  a  collection  of 
contemporary  French  short  stories,  I  have  noted  some  of  the  more  flagrant 
examples  of  such  Anghcisms,  which  are,  in  many  cases,  incomprehensible  to 
the  average  American.  What  the  untraveled  high  school  or  college  student 
makes  of  these  definitions  can  easily  be  conjectured.  Let  the  reader  check 
in  his  own  favorite  lexicon  a  few  of  the  following  words,  the  definitions  of 
which  I  have  transcribed  from  well-known  authorities,  and  to  which  I  have 
added  American  equivalents  that,  I  submit,  should  be  found  but  almost 
never  are— in  dictionaries  offered  for  the  use  of  Americans.i 

1  I  have  not  set  down  orthographic  variations  like  the  eyesore  tyre,  and  the  ety¬ 
mologically  incorrect  labour,  armour,  etc.,  which  are  almost  invariably  reproduced 
in  the  American  copies  of  English-French  dictionaries  published  in  England.  In- 
cidently  the  English  have  been  carrying  on  a  prolonged  fight  against  American 
spelling  ’and  idioms,  and  hardly  an  issue  of  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times  appears  without  an  attack  upon  them. 
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accumulateur — accumulator;  Am.  battery 
alio — hullo,  hallo;  Am.  hello 
appartement — flat;  Am.  apartment 

appel  à  longue  distance — trunk-call;  Am.  long-distance  call 

argenterie — plate;  Am.  silverware 

ascenseur — lift;  Am.  elevator 

autobus — motor  omnibus;  Am.  bus 

biUet  de  banque — banknote;  Am.  bill 

biscuit — biscuit;  Am.  cracker,  cookie 

blé — corn;  Am.  wheat 

bonbonnière — sweetmeat  box;  Am.  candy  box 
bouillie  d’avoine — porridge;  Am.  oatmeal 
bretelles — pair  of  braces;  Am.  suspenders 

bureau  de  renseignements — inquiry-oflîce;  Am.  information  bureau 
cafard:  avoir  le  cafard — to  have  the  hump;  Am.  to  have  the  blues 
camion — lorry;  Am.  tmck 
capot — bonnet  (of  a  car)  ;  Am.  hood 

caramboler — to  cannon;  Am.  to  carom,  make  a  carom  shot 
chambre  d’ami — spare  room;  Am.  guest  room 
chapeau  melon^ — ^bowler,  billycock;  Am.  derby 
chauff e-bain — bath-heater,  geyser;  Am.  water-heater 
chausser  (se) — to  put  on  one’s  boots  ;  Am.  to  put  on  one’s  shoes 
cinéma — cinema;  Am.  movies,  moving  pictures 
cirer  des  chaussmes — to  black  shoes;  Am.  to  shine  shoes 
clef  anglaise— spanner,  screw-wrench;  Am.  monkey-wrench 
combinaison — (pair  of)  combinations;  Am.  imion-suit 
commis  voyageur — commercial  traveler;  Am.  travehng  salesman 
commissaire  de  police — chief  constable,  police  superintendant;  Am. 
chief  of  police 

concierge — house  porter,  caretaker;  Am.  janitor,  “super,”  superintendant 
(an  approximation  of  non-existent  office  in  America) 
congé:  recevoir  son  congé — to  get  the  sack;  Am.  to  be  discharged,  to  be 
fired 

conserves  en  boîte — tinned  foods;  Am.  canned  foods,  canned  goods 
consigne — left-luggage  office;  Am.  check-room 
échelle — ladder  (in  a  stocking)  ;  Am.  run  (usually) 
encombrement  de  voitures — traffic  block;  Am.  traffic  jam 
entr’acte — interval  (between  the  acts)  ;  Am.  intermission 
en  voiture  ! — take  your  seats  !  Am.  all  aboard  ! 
essence — -motor-spirit,  petrol;  Am.  gasoline,  gas 

étage:  dememer  au  troisième  étage— to  live  on  the  third  floor;  Am.  to 
live  on  the  fourth  floor 
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facteur — postman;  Am.  mailman,  letter  carrier  (usually) 
fauteuil  d’orchestre — ^orchestra  stall;  Am.  orchestra  seat 
fonctionnaire — civil  servant;  Am.  government  worker,  civil  service 
employee 

haricot  vert — French  bean;  Am.  string  bean,  green  bean 
heure  d’été — smnmer-time;  Am.  daylight-saving  time 
hospice — almshouse;  Am.  poorhouse 
jeu  de  dames — draughts;  Am.  checkers 
levier  des  vitesses — gear-lever;  Am.  gear-shift 
machin — thingamy;  Am.  thingumajig,  thingumabob,  gadget 
marchand  des  quatre  saisons — costermonger;  Am.  huckster,  vegetable 
dealer 

mastroquet — pub;  Am.  bar 

mettre  une  lettre  à  la  poste — to  post  a  letter;  Am.  to  mail  a  letter 
montagnes  russes — switchback;  Am.  roller-coaster 
ouvre-boîte (s) — tin-opener;  Am.  can-opener 
parent — relation;  Am.  relative 

passage  à  niveau — level  crossing;  Am.  grade-crossing 
pion — usher;  Am.  proctor 

pneumatique — express  letter;  Am.  special  delivery  (this  is  as  close  an 
equivalent  as  one  can  get  for  a  convenience  that  does  not  exist  in 
America) 

poste  de  T.  S.  F. — wireless  set;  Am.  radio 
poubelle — dustbin;  Am.  garbage-can 
ptmaise — bug;  Am.  bedbug 
quille — ninepin,  skittle;  Am.  tenpin 
quincaillier — ironmonger;  Am.  hardware  dealer 
robinet — cock,  tap;  Am.  spigot,  faucet 

rodage:  en  rodage — being  run  in  (a  car);  Am.  being  broken  in 

salon — drawing-room;  Am.  living-room 

spider — dickey;  Am.  rumble  seat 

sucrier — sugar-basin;  Am.  sugar-bowl 

traîneau — sledge;  Am.  sled 

tricot — (under) vest;  Am.  undershirt 

trottoir— footway,  footpath,  pavement;  Am.  sidewalk 

vasistas — fanlight;  Am.  transom 

vitesse:  première  vitesse — ^bottom  gear;  Am.  low  gear,  first 
voiture  d’enfant — perambulator;  Am.  baby-carriage 
wagon-citeme — ^reservoir  truck;  Am.  tank  car 
wagon -frein — brake-van;  Am.  caboose 

In  the  compUation  of  this  list,  I  have  consulted  among  others  the  follow¬ 
ing  dictionaries:  The  Concise  Oxford  French  Dictionary,  Oxford,  Clarendon 
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Press,  1942;  Heath’s  New  French  and  English  Dictionary,  by  Ernest  A. 
Baker,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath,  1932;  A  New  French-English  Dictionary,  by 
Clifton,  Grimaux  and  MacLaughlin,  Paris,  Gamier,  1923;  Heath’s  Standard 
French  and  English  Dictionary,  by  J.  E.  Mansion,  Boston,  D.  C.  Heath, 
n.  d.;  Dictionnaire  Français- Anglais,  by  Jules  Guiraud,  Paris,  Belin,  1932; 
Langensheidt’ s  French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary,  by  H. 
Sabersky,  New  York,  The  Reference  Press,  n.  d.  Obviously  these  diction¬ 
aries  contain  meanings  for  the  words  cited  above  other  than  those  I  give,  but 
I  have  selected  specific  uses  of  the  words  in  order  to  show  instances  of 
British  definitions  that  would  perplex  many  American  readers.  They  are 
not  “l’anglais  tel  qu’on  le  parle”  aux  Etats-Unis. 

Some  British  lexicographers,  it  is  true,  make  a  brave  show  of  introducing 
so-called  Americanisms  in  their  works.  Thus  in  the  Preface  to  Mansion’s 
Standard  French-English  Dictionary,  we  read:  “We  have  extended  a  wide 
hospitafity  to  Americanisms.”  This  is  a  pofite  gesture  which  is  carried  out 
to  a  very  hmited  degree,  as  most  of  the  items  in  the  list  above  can  be  found 
in  this  most  extensive  work  of  its  kind  in  Enghsh. 

Such  inadequate  translations  can  upon  occasion  create  unpleasant  situa¬ 
tions,  as  is  indicated  by  the  incident  (apocryphal  or  not)  that  was  related  in 
and  out  of  the  State  Department  shortly  after  the  Second  World  War.  The 
story  runs  that  some  ill-informed  government  clerk,  receiving  a  communica¬ 
tion  ordering  a  shipload  of  hU  for  the  needy  French,  turned  up  in  his  French- 
English  dictionary  the  translation  com  (almost  all  dictionaries  carry  this 
one)  and  sent  the  unwanted  maize  on  its  way. 

A  century  ago  James  Russell  Lowell  in  his  essay  On  a  Certain  Condescen¬ 
sion  in  Foreigners  declared  our  literary  independence  of  Great  Britain.  Our 
linguistic  fiberation,  begun  in  1828  vdth  the  pubhcation  of  Webster’s 
American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  and  ably  publicized  by  the 
witty  H.  L.  Mencken  in  his  American  Language,  was  permanently  assured 
by  the  University  of  Chicago’s  monumental  Dictionary  of  American  English. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  the  bilingual  field  by  Williams’s  Spanish-English 
Dictionary  compiled  from  the  American  point  of  view  by  an  American 
scholar.  It  is  high  time  that  this  emancipation  be  continued  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  extensive  and  authoritative  French-English  and  English-French 
dictionary  for  and  by  Americans. 

New  York  University,  University  Heights 


La  Fréquence  et  la  disponibilité 

par  Maurice  Leconte 

c 

X^^ES  DEUX  NOTIONS,  la  fréquence  et  la  disponibilité,  ont  été  à  la 
base  de  tous  les  résultats  publiés  par  la  Conunission  du  Français  Elémen- 
taire.i  Puisqu’il  s’agit  de  deux  notions  qui  se  complètent,  sans  jamais  se 
confondre,  il  est  nécessaire  de  les  étudier  ensemble,  de  les  comparer  pour 
mieux  les  comprendre. 

En  ce  qui  concerne  la  fréquence,  il  faut  surtout  se  rappeler  ici  le  caractère 
mécanique,  automatique  des  expressions  qui  donnent  à  certains  mots  une 
place  considérable  dans  la  langue  ordinaire.  Leur  emploi  répété  est,  non 
pas  choisi  par  les  gens  qui  parlent  le  français,  mais  imposé.  Ils  n’y  peuvent 
rien.  La  machine  le  veut  ainsi. 

Ces  formes  fixées  et  inévitables  constituent  sans  doute  une  part  impor¬ 
tante  de  tout  vocabulaire  élémentaire.  Mais  rien  n’indique,  à  priori,  qu’elles 
soient  les  seules  qui  vaillent  la  peine  d’être  étudiées  pour  l’élaboration 
d’une  hste  de  base.  Bien  au  contraire,  un  examen,  même  superficiel,  de  la 
liste  de  fréquence,  invite  à  dépasser  les  résultats  obtenus. 

Ces  mécanismes  bien  rôdés,  que  nous  venons  de  mentionner,  forment 
un  ensemble  où  les  mots  abstraits,  les  mots  qui  servent  à  établir  des^  rap¬ 
ports,  existent  en  surabondance.  Mais  on  ne  voit  nulle  trace  de  l’expérience 
concrète,  de  la  pensée  apphquée  a  un  objet  defini  se  révéler  dans  le  vo¬ 
cabulaire  de  fréquence.  Comme  toute  bonne  machine,  la  langue,  divorcée 
de  l’homme,  est  aveugle  et  sourde.  Elle  ne  se  souvient  de  rien.  Le  rabot, 
la  scie,  ne  se  souviennent  pas  davantage  des  travaux  du  menusier.  Ils  ac- 
comphssent  de  prodigieuses  métamorphoses  entre  les  mains  de  l’homme. 
Mais  leur  vertu  première  est  d’exister  toujours  semblables  à  eux-mêmes. 

Comme  nous  parlons  du  langage  et  non  du  rabot  ou  de  la  scie,  il  serait 
temps  de  se  souvenir  que  la  manière  de  se  servir  de  l’outil,  les  circonstances 
moyennes  dans  lesquelles  on  est  appelé  à  s’en  servir,  importent  tout  autant 
que  l’outil  même.  Il  s’agit  de  communiquer  avec  des  personnes  et  pas  seule¬ 
ment  d’apprendre  à  manipuler  correctement  des  formules  plus  ou  moins 

compliquées.  ^  ^ 

Tout  effort  qui  doit  aboutir  à  la  formation  d’un  vocabulaire  élémen¬ 
taire  doit  donc  nécessairement  tenir  compte  de  l’usage  pratique  de  la 
langue.  Si  on  ne  l’a  pas  fait  plus  tôt,  si  on  a  cru  suffisant  de  n’employer, 

1  La  Commission  du  Français  Elémentaire,  établie  à  l’Ecole  Normale  Sup^ieure 
de  St.  Cloud  en  Novembre  1951.  “Le  Français  élémentaire”,  Publications  du  Centre 
National  de  Documentation  Pédagogique,  29  rue  d’Ulm,  Paris  (V  ) . 
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dans  les  textes  élémentaires,  que  la  seule  liste  de  fréquence,  c’est  peut  être 
que,  d’une  part,  on  s’est  laissé  entrainer  à  ne  voir  que  le  côté  évident  du 
rapport  entre  l’utilité  pratique  des  mots  et  leur  fréquence  d’emploi  et  que 
d’autre  part,  il  est  plus  difficile  d’étudier  le  comportement  des  hommes  que 
celui  d’une  machine.  L’idée  simple  séduit  davantage. 

On  ne  voit  que  trop  bien  en  effet  l’utilité  qu’il  y  a  à  connaître  les  mots 
d’emploi  extrêmement  fréquent.  Cela  tend  à  faire  oublier  la  réciproque  de 
cette  vérité:  la  notion  d’utilité  d’un  mot  n’est  pas  essentiellement  liée  à 
celle  de  sa  fréquence.  Les  études  de  la  Commission  du  français  élémentaire 
ont  démontré  qu’il  existe  un  très  grand  nombre  de  mots  indispensables  à 
l’expression  de  la  pensée  qui  n’ont  aucune  fréquence  propre.  Ils  sont  em¬ 
ployés  quand  l’occasion  se  présente,  quand  ils  ont  une  fonction  à  remplir. 
On  voit  ainsi  que  le  mot  “plancher,”  fréquent  dans  les  classes  de  français 
des  pays  étrangers,  a  en  France  une  fréquence  à  peu  près  nulle  (freq:  9). 
De  même  le  mot  “béret,”  le  couvre-chef  familier  des  français,  ne  se  laisse 
pas  saisir  par  la  statistique  des  répétitions  (freq:  2).  Pourtant  quelque 
chose  nous  dit  que  ce  sont  là  des  mots  qui  ne  sont  pas  sans  importance 
pour  une  connaissance  élémentaire  de  la  langue. 

Nous  avons  déjà  indiqué  les  grandes  lignes  d’un  raisonnement  qui  permet 
aisément  de  différencier  le  vocabulaire  de  fréquence  d’un  autre  genre  de 
vocabulaire  qui  tiendrait  compte  de  la  psychologie  des  gens  qui  l’emploient, 
ainsi  que  des  circonstances  dans  lesquelles  on  peut  être  appelé  à  l’employer. 
Ce  deuxième  vocabulaire  a  pris,  au  cours  de  travaux  de  la  Commission  du 
français  élémentaire  le  nom  de  “vocabulaire  disponible.”  Il  s’oppose  au 
vocabulaire  de  fréquence  en  plus  d’un  point.^ 

Tout  d’abord,  dans  un  ensemble  parlé,  seuls  les  mots  du  vocabulaire 
disponible  retiennent  notre  attention.  Les  mots  grammaticaux  (préposi¬ 
tions,  pronoms,  déterminants)  passent  inaperçus.  Nous  nous  servons  d’eux 
sans  bien  nous  en  rendre  compte,  sans  que  notre  intérêt  soit  alerté.  De 
nombreuses  expériences,  que  l’on  peut  aisément  imaginer,  ont  été  faites, 
qui  permettent  d’isoler  ainsi  les  mots  du  vocabulaire  disponible  d’un  con¬ 
texte  donné.  D’autre  part,  les  mots  disponibles  appartiennent  en  général 
au  vocabulaire  dit  “concret.”  Ils  suggèrent  des  situations  vécues,  des 
hommes  aux  prises  avec  la  réalité.  Enfin  la  mémoire  consciente,  qui  joue 
ici  le  rôle  principal,  ne  met  pas  ces  mots  à  notre  disposition  automatique¬ 
ment.  Elle  effectue  pour  nous  un  choix  plus  ou  moins  conscient.  Les  mots 
qu’elle  préfère  sont  naturellement  ceux  que  la  Commission  de  St.  Cloud 
désirait  connaître. 

2  On  trouvera  une  étude  détaillée  des  caractéristiques  de  ce  vocabulaire  dans  le 
livre  “Elaboration  du  Français  Elémentaire,  Etude  sur  l’établissement  d’un  vo¬ 
cabulaire  et  d’une  grammaire  de  base’’  par  G.  Gougenheim,  R.  Michea,  P.  Rivenc, 
A.  Sauvageot.  Didier  Paris — p.  135. 
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On  a  déjà  eu  l’occasion  de  noter  que  les  mots  de  ce  vocabulaire  sont 
employés  à  l’occasion,  quand  ils  ont  une  fonction  définie  à  remplir.  Il 
s’agissait  donc  d’isoler  les  éléments  du  discours  qui  se  présentent  d’abord 
à  l’esprit  dans  une  situation  donnée. 

La  Commission  élabora,  en  premier  lieu,  une  liste  de  situations-types, 
appelées  encore  centres  d’intérêt.  La  question  demandée,  à  des  groupes 
très  nombreux  et  très  divers,  était  d’écrire  les  vingt  premiers  noms  sug¬ 
gérés  par  la  situation  donnée:  “20  noms,  mais  rien  que  des  noms  communs 
qui  vous  semblent  le  plus  utiles  à  savoir”  (p.  150).  Parmi  les  instructions 
très  précises  que  la  Commission  donnait  à  ceux  qui  administraient  cette 
enquête,  il  était  entendu  que  les  sujets  de  l’expérience  ne  devaient  pas 
communiquer  entre  eux. 

On  s’aperçut  au  dépouillement  qu’on  obtenait  non  seulement  des  ré¬ 
ponses  semblables  dans  un  groupe  donné  mais  que  tous  les  groupes  soumis 
à  cet  examen  avaient  en  fait  des  réaction  remarquablement  identiques. 
Il  était  non  seulement  possible  de  détacher  les  mots  disponibles  de  la  masse 
du  vocabulaire  courant  mais  encore  de  leur  adjoindre  un  indice  de  dis¬ 
ponibilité  correspondant  à  l’ordre  dans  lequel  chaque  mot  apparaissait,  de 
manière  à  peu  près  constante,  dans  les  listes  individuelles. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  qu’il  soit  nécessaire  ici  de  donner  le  détail  des  expériences 
que  je  viens  de  mentionner.  Celui-ci  ne  ferait  que  confirmer  la  solidité 
des  vues  qui  ont  permis  à  la  Commission  de  français  élémentaire  de  com¬ 
pléter  son  travail:  La  création  d’un  vocabulaire  simplifié  du  français  parlé. 

Rappelons  seulement,  pour  terminer,  que  le  but  de  tous  les  efforts  de  la 
Commission  Française,  subventionnée  par  le  Ministère  de  L’Education 
Nationale,  était  avant  tout  d’ordre  pratique.  Ceux  qui  participaient  à 
l’entreprise  voulaient  éclairer  un  enseignement  qui  leur  tenait  à  cœur.  Il 
est  donc  permis  d’espérer  que  nous  verrons  leurs  travaux  obtenir  l’attention 
qu’ils  méritent  et  que,  au  fieu  d’assister  à  une  constante  et  mécanique 
réédition  de  livres  où  le  vocabulaire  est  soigneusement  émondé  pour  obéir 
aux  lois  de  la  souveraine  fréquence,  on  trouvera  enfin  des  éditeurs  (et  des 
auteurs)  d’esprit  suflasamment  ouvert  et  audacieux  pour  composer  leur 
discours  en  “français  élémentaire.” 

Putney  School 
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The  HRS  Course  for  Children — A  Clarification 

Mr.  James  Grew’s  description  of  and  comments  on  our  records  and  booklet, 
French  for  Children  (FR,  XXXI  [April  1958],  449-450)  call  for  a  few  additional  words 
of  explanation.  Speaking  of  the  records,  Mr.  Grew  objected  to  the  English  equivalent 
of  the  French  dialogue  in  Part  1  of  each  Unit.  (The  same  French  dialogue  is  repeated 
without  English  in  Part  2  and  Part  3.  In  Part  4  another  French  dialogue,  also  with¬ 
out  English,  is  heard.) 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Grew’s  statement.  He  was  judging  the  records  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  competent  FEES  teacher,  and  for  such  a  teacher’s  purposes 
the  English  equivalent  is  superfluous  to  say  the  least. 

What  we  are  pointing  out  here — and  what  we  should  perhaps  make  more  obvious 
in  the  Preface  or  Introduction  to  the  booklet— is  that  these  records  were  designed 
primarily  for  self  study  by  children  who  have  no  other  way  of  making  a  start  in  French. 
Such  children,  having  the  English  supplied  effortlessly  for  them  by  the  record,  sit 
and  listen,  the  booklet  unused — or  perhaps  open  only  to  the  pictures.  And  thus  they 
get  their  first  contact  with  French  by  ear  and  tongue  alone.  These,  at  least,  were 
our  main  objectives:  to  introduce  spoken  French  into  homes  and  schools  where  no 
one  speaks  French,  to  maximize  hearing  and  speaking,  to  minimize  the  use  of  the 
booklet.  (If  parents  or  teachers  have  observations  as  to  whether  or  not  the  HRS 
materials  achieve  those  objectives,  we  shall  be  very  grateful  for  them.  Our  limited 
observations  indicate  that  they  do,  but  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  additional 
reports.) 

Turning  back  now  to  Mr.  Grew’s  question  on  the  use  of  the  records  in  FEES  classes, 
we  feel  that  there  is  a  simple  and  effective  answer.  The  English  equivalent  of  the 
dialogue  has  been  so  placed  that  it  can  be  very  easily  omitted.  Since  the  English  ap¬ 
pears  only  in  Part  1  of  each  Unit,  the  FEES  teacher  has  only  to  start  the  record  at 
the  end  of  Part  1  and  let  it  play  through  Parts  2,  3,  and  4.  Thus  the  class  never  hears 
the  English  equivalent  of  any  dialogue. 

Georgetown  University  Frederick  D.  Eddy 

Memorandum  to  Beginning  Students  in  French 

A  number  of  colleagues  have  asked  for  copies  of  my  “Memorandum  to  Beginning 
Students  in  French’’  so  they  could  give  it  to  their  students  too.  It  does,  however, 
require  a  bit  of  explanation  which  I  provide  herewith. 

It  has  been  our  repeated  experience  that  all  goes  well  with  our  beginning  course 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  our  students  begin  to  feel  insecure.  They  haven’t 
broken  through  that  “sound  barrier’’  yet— even  though  they  go  to  the  lab  regularly 
and  they  want  something  specific  to  study.  They  have  it,  of  course,  but  it  isn’t  what 
they  think  they  ought  to  have.  What  they  want  is  English,  and  since  we  are  training 
them  to  think  in  French,  and  successfully,  they  get  no  English. 

So  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  encouraged  during  this  difficult  period.  We  talk 
to  them  in  class,  answer  their  questions,  and  in  the  past  several  semesters  I  have 
written  our  beginners  a  letter.  The  enclosed  is  my  latest,  and  perhaps  to  date  my 
most  convincing  attempt.  How  convincing  and  how  useful  it  may  be,  the  reader  will 
judge  for  himself. 
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I  think  I  have  figured  out  why  our  students  feel  insecure  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks 
about  a  quarter  of  the  way  through  the  course  and  I  suspect  this  is  the  common  ex¬ 
perience  of  most  direct-method  teachers  who  refuse  to  use  English  as  the  language 
of  instruction.  The  difference  between  the  teacher  who  teaches  understanding  and 
speaking  and  the  one  who  teaches  day  to  day  with  a  standard  book  is  this;  in  the 
latter  case,  items  are  learned  for  the  day,  as  they  can  be  learned  for  the  day.  They 
are  then  forgotten  until  it  is  time  to  review  for  an  exam.  The  audio-aural  teacher 
requires  his  students  to  keep  on  using  items  all  the  time.  The  old  items  of  course  be¬ 
come  familiar,  but  as  the  new  items  pile  up  they  occasion  a  period  of  insecurity  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  student  is  still  not  quite  sure  of  the  sounds  of  the  new  language  and  a 
lot  of  the  basic  stuff  is  not  yet  really  nice  and  comfortable  in  the  subconscious.  For 
example  “Où”  still  tends  to  mean  “who”  and  so  on.  By  the  second  month  this  type 
of  difficulty  has  been  overcome.  The  new  sounds  and  stresses  are  being  distinguished 
and  new  items  are  being  taken  in  stride  with  the  confidence  that  the  teaching  system 
will  take  care  of  making  the  structures  and  vocabulary  items,  particularly  the  struc¬ 
ture  words,  active.  Our  problem  is  to  get  our  students  over  that  terrible  period  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  following  student  comment:  “I  can’t  understand.  What  should  I  do?” 
or  “I  understand  every  word  you  say,  but  I  can’t  talk.”  Well,  here  is  my  piece  to  the 
beginners  of  this  semester: 


Memorandum 

By  the  time  you  read  this  you  will  have  been  studying  French  for  three  weeks. 
This  may  seem  like  a  long  time,  but  after  all,  it  is  only  twelve  hours  of  classes.  The 
more  you  progress  in  learning  a  second  language  the  more  you  will  be  frustrated  by 
comparing  what  you  are  able  to  say  with  what  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  say.  If 
you  want  to  live  contentedly  with  this  frustration  reflect  upon  two  things  :  1)  You 
are  probably  no  Hemingway  in  your  native  language.  2)  Is  your  gain  in  proportion 
with  the  time  and  effort  you  have  put  in?  In  measuring  your  progress  in  the  study 
of  a  language  always  think  back  a  good  piece  of  time  and  ask  youselves  whether 

you  can  do  things  now  you  could  not  do  then.  ^ 

Some  of  you  are  studying  French  because  you  want  to,  and  others  because  oi  the 
Liberal  Arts  College  requirement  of  a  foreign  language.  Regardless  of  this,  teaching 
you  French  is  something  your  instructor  does  of  his  own  free  will  and  enjoys  doing. 
If  you  want  to  know  why  he  enjoys  it,  ask  him  sometime. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  course  of  study  that  something  new  comes  along  every  day 
and  as  these  new  items  pile  up  they  become  rather  overwhelming.  This  is  particukrly 
true  in  learning  a  foreign  language  and  it  is  so  because  thinking  in  a  language  is  an 
automatic  activity  which  requires  long  practice.  Your  instructor  and  your  program 
director  and  their  advisors  know  this.  They  are  not  asking  you  to  do  anything  you 
can’t  do.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  asking  you  to  do  only  what  you  can  do  by  normal 
willingness  and  effort.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  course  is  intended  as  an  enjoyable 

teaching  (and  learning)  techniques  of  your  beginner’s  course  are  based  on 
sound  psychological  phenomena.  You  are  learning  in  a  functiona  situation  Words 
mean  what  they  have  to  mean,  because  that’s  what’s  being  talked  about.  Some 
students  usually  the  most  earnest  ones,  are  upset  because  they  don  t  understand 
accurately  and  immediately.  To  these  students  we  can  say,  “You  weren  t  upset  by 
this  when  you  were  three  years  old,  and  by  the  time  you  were  six  or  ten  or  sixteen 
m^ttlrs  got  straightened  out.”  So,  relax.  If  you  will  do  your  part,  your  French  will 
get  straightened  out  too.  French  is  a  very  easy  language  if  kids  of  three  and  four  and 
five  speak  it  fluently— in  France,  of  course. 
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It  may  help  you  to  relax  if  we  explain  that  you  are  not  being  taught  just  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  individual  words  but  whole  streams  of  sounds  which  have  varying  structures 
and  correspond  to  ideas.  You  can  be  very  sure  that  the  important  words  and  struc¬ 
tures  will  occur  many  times  and  will  be  learned  because  of  this.  You  will  never  be 
asked  to  translate,  but  rather  to  “communicate” — to  say  what  you  have  it  in  your 
mind  to  say,  with  the  means  at  your  disposition.  There  is  here  a  big  difference  in  the 
techniques  of  measuring  the  individual’s  achievement. 

Your  first  problem  is  to  identify  sounds.  Your  second  problem  is  to  imitate  them. 
Meaning  will  take  care  of  itself  in  time,  and  it  is  the  end  result  that  counts.  You  are 
not  required  to  go  to  the  laboratory,  but  this  is  where  you  can  get  the  unlimited  prac¬ 
tice  you  need.  It  is  recommended  that  you  use  it  as  it  was  intended,  a  place  where 
you  can  get  drilled  in  the  oral  skills  of  understanding  and  speaking. 

Most  students  want  to  use  their  books  while  they  listen  to  exercises  in  the  lab.  They 
want  that  crutch  of  the  printed  word  which  so  often  looks  like  English  and  gives 
them  the  meaning  of  what  they  hear.  Reading  and  hearing  together  concentrates 
neither  on  getting  meaning  from  hearing  nor  on  how  you  spell  what  you  hear.  It  is 
recommended  that  you  train  yourself  to  get  meaning  from  sound  by  listening  alone, 
that  you  relate  this  sound  to  printed  symbols  by  reading  alone — with  the  memory 
of  what  it  sounded  like,  if  you’ve  got  it.  If  you  haven’t  got  it,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
quit  listening  on  the  theory  the  lab  isn’t  doing  you  any  good,  but  to  keep  on  listen¬ 
ing.  The  “break-through”  is  up  there  ahead,  waiting  for  you. 

There  isn  t  much  doubt  that  the  sort  of  teaching  you  are  getting  is  here  to  stay. 
It  IS  spelled  out  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  passed  this  Summer  by 
Congress,  which  provides  millions  of  dollars  for  the  development  of  what  you  are 
doing— learning  about  another  people  and  developing  the  skills  necessary  to  com¬ 
municate  with  them,  with  better  materials,  better  techniques  and  better  equip¬ 
ment.  ^ 

Education  is  in  a  severe  crisis,  from  every  angle.  What  you  are  experiencing  as  a 
student  of  French  through  integrated,  audio-visual  techniques  is  providing  some  of 
the  answers,  not  just  to  language-learning,  but  to  the  learning  of  various  skill  sub¬ 
jects. 

This  will  give  you,  I  hope,  some  encouragement  and  insight  into  what  is  going  on. 
^hen  you  need  help,  make  sure  you  get  it,  from  your  instructor  or  in  the  laboratory. 
Your  daily  trip  to  France  will  be  more  profitable  and  more  enjoyable 

Wayne  University  Borglum 
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Those  of  us  who  have  made  the  delightful  story  of  l’abbé  Martin  and  his  parish¬ 
ioners  available  to  our  American  students  owe  an  apology  to  the  good  folks  of  Cu- 
cugnan  As  far  as  I  know,  all  the  American  textbooks  reproducing  the  story  have 
either  failed  to  mention  the  actual  existence  and  location  of  this  little  village  or  have 
as  I  and  others  have  done,  declared  outright  that  the  place  is  fictitious  ! 

It  IS  probably  unnecessary  to  be  conversant  with  Rabelais  to  realize  that  Cu  .  .  . 
cu  .  gnan  is  a  laughable  name.  This  is  no  reason,  however,  for  wiping  the  place 
off  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  do  apologize,  therefore,  to  every  one  of  you,  long-suffering 
Cucugnanais,  for  myself  and  for  all  those  who  feel  a  sense  of  guilt  in  this  matter. 

Cucugnan  is  a  small  village  in  the  Pyrénées -Orientales,  about  25  miles  northwest 
0  erpignan  and  about  27  miles  southeast  of  Carcassonne  (Cf.  Hachette’s  Guides 
bleus  vol.  Pyrénées,  p.  416).  I  am  reliably  informed  by  Monsieur  Emile  Saillens 
retired  professor,  author  and  scholar,  who  has  traveled  extensively  in  his  native 
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land  doing  research  on  folklore  and  history,  that  the  population  of  this  village  at 
the  time  of  Daudet  was  about  280.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  increased 
to  more  than  300,  for  villagers  of  poor  mountain  regions  have  a  tendency  to  move  to 
cities. 

Cucugnan  is  located  on  a  hillock.  The  region  produces  good  wine.  From  the  de¬ 
scription  of  M.  Saillens,  one  gathers  that  the  place  may  be  worth  visiting  not  only 
because  it  is  the  location  of  a  famous  story  (the  church  is  probably  still  the  same) 
but  also  because  it  affords  some  beautiful  vistas,  including  a  historical  landmark. 
M.  Saillens  says:  “C’est  de  Cucugnan  qu’on  visite  les  imposantes  mines  du  château 
de  Quéribus  (XI®  siècle),  sur  une  crête  rocheuse  à  688  m.  Ce  château,  placé  autrefois 
à  la  limite  de  la  France  et  de  l’Espagne,  défendait  le  passage  du  Grau  de  Maury.” 

University  of  Wisconsin  Joseph  Palmeri 

Linguistic  Exports  and  Imports 

The  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the  appearance  in  the  French  press  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  American  and  English  words.  (One  must  make  the  distinction, 
of  course,  just  as  the  University  of  Paris  catalogue  lists  the  two  separate  titles  Lecteur 
d’anglais  and  Lecteur  d’américan.  Publishing  houses  likewise  indicate  whether  a 
book  is  traduit  de  l’anglais  or  traduit  de  l’américan.)  The  list  to  be  found  below  is 
by  no  means  complete;  it  is  simply  a  sample,  so  to  speak,  of  words  to  be  found  in 
French  newspapers  and  magazines  (especially  in  advertisements),  in  plays  and  in 
novels. 

The  adoption  of  English  and  American  sport  terms  is  an  old  story:  swimming, 
for  instance,  gave  the  word  crawl  many  years  ago — but  words  from  other  domains 
of  activity  have  been  creeping  into  the  French  language  the  last  decade  or  so. 

Tourist  travel,  after  providing  the  obvious  travelling,  is  responsible  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  that  words  and  phrases  such  as  stop,  stopper,  faire  de  l’auto-stop  have  been 
enjoying  for  quite  a  good  many  years.  Such  activities  are  naturally  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  sufficient  parking  and  a  reliable  station  service.  The  post-war  years 
have  now  given  us  the  universal  scooter. 

People  running  about  on  scooters  are  more  apt  than  others  to  eat  their  meals  in 
snack-bars.  They  tend  to  wear  shorts,  or  even  blue  jeans— clothing  items  to  be  added 
to  the  older  slips  and  leggins  [sic].  During  their  more  sedentary  hours  they  might 
enjoy  a  session  of  bop,  or  rock’n  roll— to  the  amazement  of  the  rather  conservative 
devotees  of  le  slow  fox.  When  parties  are  held  in  the  home,  they  will  dance  to  records 
played  on  a  pick-up-,  in  public  places,  they  are  discovering  le  juke  box. 

The  world  of  motion  pictures  has  contributed  western,  flash,  reflash,  and  flashback, 

in  addition  to  the  necessary  stars  and  pin-ups. 

In  advertisements  of  new  apartment  houses  we  find  such  expressions  as  grand 
living  or  simply  living,  for  our  living  room;  stand.,  grand  stand,  and  standing  seem 
to  have  been  imported  from  England.  Cozy  and  cozy  corner  refer  to  wooden  beds  with 
book  cases  at  the  head  and  foot-a  favorite  place  for  storing  les  digests  (meaning 
both  magazines  and  abstracts).  The  housing  shortage  has  given  the  word  squatter 
to  the  French  language  and  no  doubt  caused  some  people  to  be  more  eager  than  ever 
to  send  their  children  to  a  home  d’ enfants.  The  medical  profession  offers  a  different 

solution  to  the  problem:  birth  control.  _  ^ 

As  for  trade  we  read  about  “un  forcing  permanent  de  1  expansion  commerciale, 
and  “l’année  boom  de  l’économie.”  In  the  field  of  labor,  the  French  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  “le  système  de  boss.”  Since  all  things  evil  are  quite  naturally  foreign. 
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the  excesses  and  abuses  of  contemporary  civilization  have  precipitated  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  following  words:  “métier  de  racket,”  racheter  [sic].  Gangster  became  a 
French  word  a  long  time  ago,  in  spite  of  the  perfectly  adequate  bandit. 

Leaders  have  been  in  political  parties  for  many  years,  but  the  qualities  of  leader¬ 
ship  have  been  recognized  much  more  recently.  A  shake  hand  has  ratified  many  a 
political  deal  and  insured  needed  support,  but  a  French  supporter  is  more  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  field  of  sports  or  literary  competitions  such  as  the  Concourt  Prize. 

A  brief  look  at  the  current  flowing  in  the  other  direction  shows  that  fashion  and 
cooking  have  given  our  own  language  a  great  many  French  words.  Sometimes  they 
have  been  used  incorrectly,  such  as  demi-tasse  which  in  French  is  petite  tasse.  Of 
course  with  every  change  in  style  new  words  come  into  the  language  such  as  the  much 
discussed  chemise.  Haute  couture,  or  simply  couture,  chapeau,  cloche,  and  many  others, 
are  old  importations.  But  blouson  is  a  new  word  in  our  language — blouse  became  an 
English  word  very  long  ago.  Soufflé  is  being  applied  to  materials  these  days.  Avant- 
garde  which  is  usually  applied  to  literature  or  art  is  now  also  being  applied  to  styles 
in  dress.  The  list  of  words  in  the  realm  of  fashion  is  a  very  long  one  indeed. 

In  the  theatre,  reprise  can  be  found  in  our  papers  almost  every  day. 

Cliché  is  an  old  friend,  but  le  mot  juste  is  more  recent;  so  is  cachet  when  it  has  the 
meaning  that  refers  to  style.  Other  words,  like  bête  noire,  cause  célèbre,  and  many 
more  have  been  used  by  countless  people  who  even  forget  that  they  are  foreign  words. 

There  are  of  course  many  studies  of  this  question  :  our  purpose  here  has  been  simply 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  more  recent  acquisitions. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 

Mountain  Interstate  FL  Conference 

The  eighth  annual  MIFLC  was  held  on  the  campus  of  Carson-Newman  College, 
Jefferson  City,  Tennessee,  on  October  10  and  11,  1958,  with  14  colleges  and  a  few  high 
schools  represented.  Three  sessions  on  Friday  and  one  on  Saturday  consisted  of  a 
widely  varied  program  of  papers  and  talks  on  literature,  pedagogy,  travel  and  re¬ 
search.  The  banquet  on  Friday  evening  was  highlighted  by  an  address,  “The  Foreign 
Language  Situation,”  given  by  Leonard  X.  Magnifico,  Professor  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Entertainment  was  provided  by  three  foreign 
language  clubs  of  Carson-Newman.  Then  the  delegates  were  all  invited  to  be  guests 
of  the  Foreign  Language  Department  at  a  showing  of  the  film  “Die  Hochzeit  des 
Figaro.”  The  Conference  was  brought  to  a  close  Saturday  noon  with  a  business  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  an  invitation  to  hold  the  1959  meeting  at  the  University  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  accepted.  The  executive  committee  will  be:  Dr.  Armand  E.  Singer,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  West  Virginia,  chairman;  Professor  Carey  S.  Crantford,  Carson-Newman 
College,  Tenn.;  Miss  Blanche  Banta,  Pikeville  College,  Ky. 

East  Tennessee  State  College  Edward  G.  Lodtbr, 

Secretary -treasurer 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS 

The  following  list  of  Chapter  Ofihcers  is  being  published  pursuant  to  a  decision  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  AATF  as  ratified  by  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  December  30,  1956.  The  names  of  all  Chapter  OflScers  are  to  be 
published  each  year  in  the  January  issue  of  the  French  Review. 


Alabama 

Pres.:  Lorraine  Pierson 
Vice-Pres.:  Harry  0.  Draper 
Sec.-Treas.:  Marguerite  B.  Armstrong 
Arkansas 

Treas.:  D.  Fred  Pasmore 
Boston 

Pres.:  Seymour  Simches 
Vice-Pres.:  Adèle  Bockstedt 
Treas.:  John  Hanrahan 
Sec.:  Barbara  Holden 
Central  New  York 
Pres.:  Albert  J.  George 
Vice-Pres.:  Ruth  Barnard 
Treas.:  Frank  Piano 
Corr.  Sec.:  Katherine  Clarke 
Rec.  Sec.:  Eloise  Bates 
Chicago 

Pres.:  Marie-Antoinette  Martin 
Vice-Pres.:  Sister  Mary  Ste.  Irene 
Sec.-Treas.:  Jean  Devaud 
Colorado-Wyoming 
Pres.  :  Wallace  Boyce 
Vice-Pres.:  Mme  J.  Laplace-Kéchid 
Sec.-Treas.:  Adolphe  Nicolas 
Connecticut 

Pres.:  Richard  R.  Miller 
Vice-Pres.:  Alvis  L.  Tinnin 
Sec.-Treas.:  Chester  W.  Obuchowski 
Delaware 

Sec.-Treas.:  Emma  R.  Green 
Detroit 

Pres.:  John  C.  Prévost 
Sec.-Treas.:  Jacqueline  C.  Elliott 
Fingerlakes 

Pres.:  Josephine  C.  Ernstein 
Vice-Pres.:  Sister  Paulette 
Sec.-Treas.:  Tressa  E.  Corcoran 
Florida 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Gail  H.  Davis 


Vice-Presidents:  Carey  D.  Eldridge 
Robert  O.  Davison 
Sec.-Treas.:  Reuben  Y.  Ellison 
Georgia 

Pres.:  Walter  A.  Strauss 
Vice-Pres.:  Edward  Jones 
Sec.-Treas.  :  Mrs.  Maynard  Jackson 
Hudson  Valley 
Pres.:  Glen  E.  Walrath 
Vice-Pres.:  Mary  G.  McGee 
Sec.-Treas.:  George  Irving  Savage 
Illinois 

Pres.:  Grace  M.  Sproull 
Vice-Pres.:  Frances  Shutts 
Sec.-Treas.:  Cordelia  Reed 
Indiana 

Pres.:  Evelyn  Chalmers  Seward 
Vice-Pres.  :  Richard  Strawn 
Sec.-Treas.:  Forrest  E.  Reed 
Iowa 

Pres.:  Mrs.  Alexandre  Aspel 
Sec.-Treas.:  C.  G.  Christofides 
Kentucky 

Pres.:  Paul  Angiolillo 
Vice-Pres.:  Sister  Winifred  Anne 
Sec.-Treas.:  F.  Louise  Matthews 
Lehigh  Valley 
Pres.:  Allen  J.  Barthold 
1st  Vice-Pres.:  Mahlon  Serfass 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  Frank  Kennedy 
Sec.-Treas.:  Mrs.  George  Tyler 
Long  Island 

Pres.:  Henri  Salembier 
Treas.:  Martin  H.  Sabin 
Los  Angeles 

Pres.:  Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 
Sec.-Treas.:  Carolyn  Clifton 
Louisiana 

Sec.-Treas.:  Lucille  M.  Saltzman 
Maine 

Pres.:  Efthim  Economu 
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1st  Vice-Pres.:  Alfred  G.  Pellegrino 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  Edward  Booth 
Sec.:  Sister  Mary  Carmel 
Maryland 

Pres.:  Paul  E.  Dumont 
1st  Vice-Pres.:  Marguerite  Doré 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  Kathryn  Hildebran 
Sec.-Treas.:  Gladys  M.  Dorsey 
Metropolitan 

Pres.:  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants 
Vice-Presidents:  Doris-Jeanne  Goure- 
vitch,  Jeanne  Ernst,  Louis  Feldman 
Sec.:  Michael  Riffaterre 
Asst.  Sec.:  Jeanine  P.  Plottel 
Treas.:  Morris  Sabbeth 
Michigan 

Pres.:  Henry  Owens 
Sec.-Treas.:  Earl  Hayward 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Pres.:  John  B.  Heald 
Vice-Presidents:  Sister  Marie  Philip, 
Anne  H.  Blegen 
Rec.  Sec.:  Anne  Collopy 
Sec.-Treas.:  Lenore  Bordeau 
New  Hampshire 
Pres.:  John  Faulkner 
1st  Vice-Pres.:  Gladys  Churchill 
2nd  Vice-Pres.:  Will  Jones 
Sec.-Treas.:  Marie-Louise  Hall 
Northern  California 
Pres.:  Jean  F.  Knights 
Vice-Pres.:  Rev.  Robert  L.  Hurst 
Rec.  Sec.:  Pol  Odette 
Corr  Sec.:  H.  Clark  Fails 
Representative-at-Large:  Yvonne 
Bardet 

Treas.:  Joseph  Russo 
North  Carolina 
Pres.:  R.  E.  Duke,  Jr. 

Vice-Pres.:  George  Daniel 
Sec.-Treas.:  Camilla  Hoy 
Northwest  Pacific 
Pres.:  David  M.  Dougherty 
Vice-Presidents:  Lowell  B.  Ellis,  Phil¬ 
lip  S.  Baudin,  Warren  J.  Wolfe, 
Albert  W.  Thompson,  Sadie  M. 
Boyles,  Daniel  S.  Low 
Sec.-Treas.:  Lawrence  L.  Daggett 
Ohio 

Pres.:  Charles  Carlut 


Vice-Presidents:  Agnes  Fowler,  Ruth 
Mulhauser,  Anne  Rodgers 
Sec.-Treas.:  E.  LaVelle  Rosselot 
Oklahoma 
Pres.:  Irene  March 
Sec.-Treas.:  Stella  Sanders 
Philadelphia 
Pres.:  Donald  Stager 
Vice-Pres.:  Elizabeth  Metzl 
Sec.-Treas.:  Marilyn  J.  Conwell 
Executive  Council:  Elizabeth  Brea- 
zele,  Ruth  Kroeger,  Francis  Jarlett, 
Mme  B.  Malécot,  Sister  Mary  Al¬ 
berta 

Pittsburgh 

Pres.:  Lansdon  H.  Bowen 
Vice-Pres.:  Mrs.  H.  W.  Edwards 
Sec.-Treas.:  Frances  E.  Krenz 
Rhode  Island 
Pres.:  Alfred  Sauté 
Sec.-Treas.:  Concettina  Carvisiglia 
Rochester 

Pres,  and  Sec.-Treas.:  Rena  Krich- 
baum 
St.  Louis 

Pres.:  John  H.  K.  Masterson 
Vice-Pres.:  Henry  G.  Gilland 
Sec.:  Dorothy  Gilbert 
Treas.:  Stanley  E.  Sprague 
Executive  Board:  Mary  Jane  Badino, 
Anne-Marie  Hamburg 
San  Diego 

Pres.:  Alfred  Alexander 
Vice-Pres.:  Leslie  P.  Brown 
Sec.-Treas.:  Philip  Nacozy 
South  Carolina 
Pres.:  Girdler  B.  Fitch 
Vice-Pres.:  Nita  Pitts 
Sec.-Treas.:  Elisabeth  G.  Epting 
Tennessee 

Pres.:  Adrian  Cherry 
Vice-Pres.:  John  McBride 
Sec.-Treas.:  Charles  A.  Rochedieu 
Texas 

Sec.-Treas.:  Arthur  Gionet 
Thousand  Islands 
Pres.:  Genevieve  MacDonald 
Vice-Pres.:  Marcel  Le  Blanc 
Sec.-Treas.:  Elizabeth  Kelleher 
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Vermont 

Sec.-Treas.:  Helen  M.  Cunningham 
Virginia 

Pres.:  G.  Francis  Drake 
Vice-Pres.:  Francis  Ghigo 
Sec.-Treas.:  Maria  R.  Jackson 
Washington 

Pres.:  Frederick  D.  Eddy 
Vice-Presidents:  William  G.  Clubb, 
Marie  Girard 
Sec.-Treas.:  Zoë  Wythe 
West  Central 

Pres.;  Reino  Virtanen 
Vice-Pres.  :  Constance  Hampl 
Sec.-Treas.:  Ann  Nash 
West  Virginia 
Pres.:  Margaret  Woods 
Vice-Pres.:  Urilla  Bland 
Sec.-Treas.:  Kenneth  F.  Haines 


Westchester 
Pres.:  Neil  Cronin 
Vice-Pres.:  Elaine  Mansell 
Sec.;  Gwendolen  Glendenning 
Treas.:  Albert  F.  Hagedorn 
Western  Massachusetts 
Pres.:  Esther  Roy 
Vice-Pres.;  Luc  Dariosecq 
Sec.-Treas.:  Corning  Chisholm 
Western  New  York 

Pres.:  Beatrice  Eckberg 
Vice-Pres.:  André  Hannotte 
Sec.:  Ethel  M.  Swanson 
Treas.:  Mary  A.  Ingrasci 
Wisconsin 

Pres.;  Martine  D.  Meyer 
Vice-Pres.:  Robert  Najem 
Sec.-Treas.;  Mrs.  George  Berteau 


(It  is  regretted  that  several  Chapters  failed  to  answer  our  two  requests  for  full  data, 
so  that  some  names  cannot  be  included.) 

Davidson  College 

26  October  1958  Sec.-Treas. 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

Orders  for  the  1959  examinations  must  be  sent  by  March  1  to  the  contest  chairman 
of  the  area  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Each  order  must  include  the  payment  of 
six  cents  per  examination  and  the  number  of  students  and  teachers  in  each  category. 
The  following  list  of  contest  chairmen  includes  all  the  appointments  made  by  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1958.  Some  additions  to  this  list  will  appear  in  February. 

Alabama  :  Wheeler  Hawley,  Howard  College,  Birmingham  9,  Alabama 
Arkansas  ;  D.  Fred  Pasmore,  Arkansas  State  College,  Jonesboro,  Arkansas 
Boston  ;  John  J.  Santosuosso,  5  Metcalf  Court,  Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts 
Central  New  York:  Veronica  Sloan,  Solvay  High  School,  Solvay,  New  York^ 

Chicago;  Sister  M.  St.  Irene,  B.V.M.,  Mundelein  College,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
Colorado-Wyoming:  Vincent  E.  Bowen,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado 
Connecticut:  Guy  H.  Whittall,  The  Gunnery,  Washington,  Connecticut 
Delaware  ;  K.  S.  Roberts,  University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware 
Detroit:  Howard  R.  Coan,  Cranbrook  School,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan 
Fingerlakes ;  Mrs.  Patelbaum,  Elmira  Free  Academy ,  Elmira, 

Florida;  Mrs.  Mildred  G.  Snedeker,  Miami  Senior  High  School,  2450  Southwest  First 
Street,  Miami  35,  Florida 

Georgia  :  Madeleine  Groleau,  157  Rumson  Road,  N.E. ,  Atlanta  5,  Georgia 
Hawaii  :  George  Burkett,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu  14,  T.  H. 

Indiana:  Virginia  Kruse,  University  School,  Indiana  University,  Bloomingto  . 

Illinois:  Bruc^Maînous,  212  Lincoln  Hall,  University  of  Illinois  Urbana,  Illinois 
Iowa:  Marguirette  Struble,  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 
Kentucky:  Edith  L.  Monson,  242  North  Church  Street,  Cynthiana,  Kentucky 
Lehigh  Valley  :  Allen  J.  Barthold,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 
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Long  Island:  Henry  Salembier,  Lynbrook  High  School,  Lynbrook,  Long  Island, 
New  York 

Louisiana:  Jeanne  Castille,  625  Poydras  Street,  Breaux  Bridge,  Louisiana 
Maine:  Nita  Hale,  Cony  High  School,  Augusta,  Maine 
Maryland:  Gladys  M.  Dorsey,  331  Tuscany  Road,  Baltimore  10,  Maryland 
Metropolitan:  Emmanuel  N.  Feingold,  1950  Andrews  Avenue,  The  Bronx,  New  York 
Michigan:  Margaret  Foley,  Alma  College,  Alma,  Michigan 

New  Hampshire:  Dr.  Madie  R.  Barrett,  Plymouth  State  Teachers  College,  Plymouth, 
New  Hamp. 

North  Carolina:  A.  V.  Goldiere,  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  North  Carolina 
Northwest  Pacific:  Louis  E.  Richter,  Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
Ohio:  Fred  L.  Preston,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio 
Oklahoma:  Stella  Sanders,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma 
Philadelphia:  M.  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island:  Alfred  E.  Sauté,  Warwick  Veterans’  Memorial  High  School,  2401  West 
Shore  Road,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina:  F.  Sidney  Walls,  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
St.  Louis:  Henry  Gilland,  St.  Louis  Country  Day  School,  425  North  Warson  Road, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Texas  :  Bita  May  Hall,  Box  818,  Texas  Christian  University,  Fort  Worth  9,  Texas 
Thousand  Islands:  Mrs.  Leonard  Nevin,  Carthage  High  School,  Carthage,  New  York 
Vermont:  Mrs.  E.  J.  Fontaine,  Burlington  High  School,  Burlington,  Vermont 
Virginia:  John  Rush,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Robert  W.  Lowe,  Georgetown  University,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 
West  Central  :  Mrs.  Edna  Keal,  Southwest  High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Westchester:  Mrs.  David  A.  Mansell,  4  Ridgeland  Manor,  Rye,  New  York 
Western  Massachusetts:  Gerhard  M.  Wilke,  Technical  High  School,  Springfield  5, 
Mass. 

Western  New  York:  Gretchen  Trenkle,  Glean  High  School,  Glean,  New  York 
Wisconsin:  Dr.  Robert  Najem,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Extension  Division, 
Wausau,  Wis. 


Our  Contributors 

Jean  Carduner  has  been  doing  the  “Année  littéraire”  survey  for  the  past  three 
years;  Laszlo  Borbas,  Richard  A.  Mazzara,  and  Maurice  Leconte  have  had  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  issues  of  December  1957,  October  1957,  and  May  1958  respectively. 

Dolores  Mann  Burdick  (Mrs.  Harvey  Burdick)  holds  BA  and  MA  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin;  she  received  her  PhD  (1958)  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley)  writing  her  dissertation  on  the  subject  of  “Sophoclean  Themes  in 
Modern  French  Drama:  the  Moral  Quest.”  Mrs.  Burdick  has  taught  at  the  Collège 
Edgar  Quinet  (Paris)  and  at  Berkeley;  she  is  now  an  Instructor  at  Smith  College. 

John  T.  Gullahorn  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  and 
Jeanne  E.  Gullahorn  is  a  Graduate  Council  Fellow  in  Psychology  at  Michigan  State 
University.  They  have  been  engaged  in  research  on  international  educational  ex¬ 
change  since  1954  and  are  currently  conducting  a  survey  of  former  Fulbright  and 
Smith-Mundt  grantees. 

Richard  Parker  received  his  A.B.  and  Ph.D.  from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where 
he  held  the  A.  Marshall  Elliott  fellowship.  He  studied  also  at  the  University  of  Paris 
(École  de  Phonétique)  and  at  the  University  of  Madrid.  He  has  edited  two  textbooks 
and  is  the  author  of  a  work  on  Claude  de  L’Estoille  and  of  some  twenty-five  reviews 
and  articles  in  MLJ,  Modern  Philology,  and  the  French  Review.  He  has  taught  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  since  1949  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  in  the  University  College  of  New  York  University. 

G.  0.  Rees  graduated  in  the  University  of  Wales  and  did  postgraduate  research 
in  Paris.  He  has  taught  at  the  University  of  Liverpool  since  1946.  His  main  fields  of 
study  are  modern  French  syntax  and  stylistics;  he  has  contributed  articles  on  those 
topics  to  journals  appearing  in  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  U.  S. 

Eléonore  M.  Zimmermann,  after  receiving  a  French  secondary  education,  went  to 
Swarthmore  for  two  years  and  graduated  in  1951.  She  then  obtained  an  MA  in  French 
at  Yale  and  a  PhD  in  Comparative  Literature,  also  at  Yale.  Dr.  Zimmermann  spent 
the  year  1954-55  in  Paris  on  a  French  Government  grant  and  a  fellowship  from  the 
New  York  Alliance  Française.  She  has  been  teaching  at  Wellesley  since  1956. 
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French  in  the  Elementary  School 

Kolbebt,  Jack,  and  Goldby,  Harey.  A  First  French  Handbook  for  Teachers  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools.  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xiv  +  193.  $3.00. 

This  excellent  handbook  should  prove  helpful  to  any  teacher  of  French  who  wishes 
to  introduce  the  subject  into  the  earliest  years  of  grade  school.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
MLA  Guides  in  form,  but  its  simplicity  would  make  it  suitable  for  children  still  too 
young  and  immature  for  the  faster  pace  and  greater  complexity  of  the  Guides.  It  is 
conveniently  divided  into  30  units,  one  for  each  week  of  the  school  year,  and  these 
units  are  subdivided  into  five  parts,  for  each  weekly  meeting  of  the  class,  plus  a 
Summary  which  highlights  the  more  important  materials  touched  on  during  the 
week.  Every  fourth  unit  is  devoted  to  a  General  Review  of  what  has  been  covered 
up  to  that  point. 

With  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Introduction,  no  believer  in  the  FEES  tech¬ 
niques  could  quarrel.  For  there  have  been  spelled  out,  not  only  the  reasons  why 
grade  school  children  should  begin  learning,  and  learning  by  exclusively  aural-oral 
techniques,  a  second  language,  but  also  that  the  teacher  should  make  this  second 
language  learning  as  meaningful  and  as  natural  to  the  child  as  possible.  How  much 
better,  the  authors  reason,  for  a  child  to  see  an  apple  (or  a  picture  of  one)  while 
hearing  the  word  pomme  than  simply  to  be  told  what  the  French  word  for  an  apple  is. 

Besides  its  essential  clarity  and  the  good  sense  shown,  this  Handbook  contains 
at  the  end  some  valuable  teacher’s  aids:  useful  expressions  which  any  teacher  should 
have  at  his  fingertips  if  he  is  to  embark  on  this  sort  of  teaching,  special  vocabularies 
for  such  important  school  happenings  as  Hallowe’en  and  Valentine’s  Day,  the  music 
for  and  the  words  of  the  more  familiar  French  songs  for  children,  important  addresses 
for  procuring  realia  and  audio-visual  aids.  These  features  enhance  the  book’s  value 
for  any  teacher. 

But  there  is  one  aspect  of  this  manual  which  troubles  me.  The  authors  state  in 
their  introduction  that  their  course  is  designed  for  the  regular  classroom  teacher 
because  of  her  training  in  handling  this  age  and  the  fact  that  she  would  know  her 
poup  well.  This  is  sound,  but  such  learning  is,  I  feel,  a  waste  of  time  if  the  teacher 
IS  not  also  fluent  in  French,  speaking  it  with  an  acceptable  accent  and  knowing  it 
well  epugh  to  be  completely  at  ease  when  using  it  exclusively.  I  do  not  think  such 
qualities  can  be  obtained  from  the  best  of  books,  nor  that  you  can  learn  to  pronounce 
French  correctly  from  such  directions  as — to  take  one  at  random — “the  nasal  sound 
on,  om^  is  like  the  on  of  English  bone.”  There  is  a  lot  more,  too,  as  we  all  know,  to 
pquiring  “acceptable”  accents  than  merely  to  pronounce  more  or  less  correctly 
individual  letters  and  combinations  of  letters.  It  is  true  that  the  authors  urge  these 
teachers  to  hold  live  sessions  with  a  French  specialist  and  to  make  use  of  tape  and 
phonograph  recordings,  but  this  would  not  be  enough  unless  the  results  of  such  study 
were  carefully  checked.  It  would  be  ideal,  of  course,  if  all  grade  school  teachers  were 
r^uired  to  speak  a  second  language  fluently,  and  a  significant  step  forward  in  the 
Educational  War”  we  are  now  engaged  in,  but  for  the  present  I  think  every  caution 
should  be  observed  to  screen  carefully  all  who  teach  languages  to  our  grade  school 
population.  It  would  certainly  be  more  practical  to  have  an  expert  language  teacher 
assigned  to  each  of  our  schools  who  could  give  language  instruction  to  each  class 
under  the  supervision  of  the  room  teacher.  ’ 
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This  reservation  aside,  and  the  unfortunately  repeated  typographical  error  of 
printing  the  word  héros  without  the  final  “s”,  here  is  a  welcome  and  useful  addition 
to  the  growing  library  of  French  FLES  materials.  In  the  hands  of  a  qualified  teacher, 
one  who  is  also  good  with  this  age  child,  it  could  constitute  an  auspicious  beginning 
for  the  learning  of  French. 

Phillips  Academy  James  H.  Grew 

Textbooks 

France,  Anatole.  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard.  Ed.  by  Sidney  D.  Braun  and 
Germaine  Brée.  New  York:  Henry  Holt,  1958.  Pp.  xix  +  173  +  liv.  $2.90. 

Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard  describes  life  in  the^R  de  siècle  era  to  which  Anatole 
France  belonged.  This  book  is  composed  of  two  stories  which  present  in  diary  form 
the  adventures  of  the  aged  scholar  and  bibliophile  Sylvestre  Bonnard.  Any  further 
synopsis  seems  unnecessary  for  French  teachers  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this 
work. 

The  text  is  intended  for  use  in  intermediate  French  courses  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges.  The  editors  believe  that  the  text  is  simple  enough  to  encourage  further  reading 
and  at  the  same  time  mature  enough  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  student.  I  very  much 
doubt,  however,  if  the  average  college  student  will  enjoy  it  for  I  have  found  that 
students  demand  a  text  which  is  filled  with  action.  They  will  find  little  in  common 
with  this  aged  scholar  and  bibliophile  and  will  consequently  consider  the  book  slow 
and  dull.  Furthermore,  students  prefer  works  written  by  contemporary  authors  to 
nineteenth-century  stand-bys. 

This  edition  of  Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard  is  very  carefully  prepared.  The 
editors  have  provided  a  brief  introductory  essay  which  gives  a  good  picture  of  Ana¬ 
tole  France  and  his  times  as  well  as  a  literary  evaluation  of  the  book  which  provides 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  work  of  a  master  stylist.  Most  of  the  textual  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  cleared  up  by  translations  and  explanations  in  foot-notes.  A  bibliography , 
an  extensive  vocabulary  and  a  questionnaire  add  to  the  utility  of  the  text. 

Hillsdale  College  Rodney  E.  Harris 

Civilisation 

Tillion,  Germaine.  Algeria:  The  Realities.  Translated  by  Ronald  Matthews.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1958.  Pp.  viii  -|-  115.  $2.50. 

This  little  book  is  the  answer  to  a  French  teacher’s  prayer  or  at  least  to  that  of 
those  who  are  continually  bombarded,  as  I  am,  by  such  questions  as:  “Will  the 
French  never  learn  that  colonialism  is  a  thing  of  the  past?”  or  “Don’t  they  realize 
that  a  handful  of  “colons”  can’t  push  around  nine  million  “natives”?  or  “Why 
don’t  they  leave  while  leaving  is  good— as  England  did?”  and  so  on.  Mile.  Tillion  s 
book  will  probably  not  solve  all  the  problems  with  which  France  is  confronted  in 
Algeria  but  it  will  at  least  show  up  the  professional  liberals  in  our  midst  who  seem 
to  think  that  if  you  express  a  fervent  belief  in  freedom,  democracy,  independence, 
and  American  Ideals  often  enough,  all  difficulties  will  eventually  disappear  And  it 
will  be  an  eye  opener  for  those  who  naively  imagine  that  the  situation  in  Algeria  is 
analogous  to  the  situation  that  existed  in  the  American  colonies  in  the  18th  century. 

Mile  Tillion  is  a  well  known  sociologist.  She  has  spent  many  years  m  Algeria  and 
really  knows  what  she  is  talking  about.  She  writes  with  the  greatest  clarity  and  with 
a  minimum  of  rhetorical  effect.  (So  far  as  I  could  judge,  without  examining  the  orig- 
inal-which  I  have  not  seen,  the  translation  seems  to  be  highly  professional.)  She  does 
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not  dwell,  as  she  might,  upon  acute  and  unsolved  social  problems  in  other  countries, 
because  she  knows  that  such  facts  and  figures  will  not  help  solve  the  Algerian  prob¬ 
lems.  What  she  does  do  is  describe  honestly  the  tragic  situation  that  exists  in  Algeria 
and  explain  why  things  are  the  way  they  are.  Then  she  shows  why  none  of  the  easy 
solutions  that  have  been  proposed  would  work.  For  example,  if  France  should  “just 
withdraw,”  millions  of  the  natives  would  simply  starve  to  death.  Among  other  things, 
if  Algeria  were  “independent,”  the  400,000  Algerians  who  are  currently  employed  in 
France,  and  who  send  home  money  regularly  to  feed  their  families,  would  immedi¬ 
ately  and  automatically  become  foreigners,  and  consequently  they  would  lose  their 
favored  position  in  the  French  labor  market.  Obviously  the  flow  of  French  capital  to 
North  Africa  would  slow  down  if  it  did  not  stop  altogether.  The  situation,  which  is 
already  tragic  enough,  would  become  unspeakable. 

As  for  the  starry-eyed  proposal  (the  adjective  is  mine)  that  the  formation  of  a 
vast  Arab  union  would  solve  all  difficulties,  she  quietly  remarks:  “The  United  States 
is  proposing  to  give  the  Arab  countries  a  special  grant  of  aid  which  is  designed  to  cover 
all  these  countries,  North  Africa  included,  and  which  may  reach  a  total,  over  two  years, 
of  $400,000,000.  The  sum  is  rather  less  than  half  of  what  France  is  spending  every 
year  on  Algeria  alone”  (p.  52). 

What  she  proposes  is  that  universal  education  be  speeded  up,  that  more  experts  in 
all  fields  be  sent  to  Algeria,  that  industries  be  developed  more  rapidly,  that  more 
capital  be  invested,  and  that  more  people  try  to  understand  the  situation  instead 
of  sitting  in  judgement  either  on  the  “natives”,  the  “settlers”  or  the  French.  This 
is  not  simple  and  it  is  not  easy.  Perhaps  it  is  not  even  possible;  but  at  least  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  gleam  of  hope.  Camus  is  quoted  on  the  dust  jacket:  “.  .  .  no  one  either  in 
Algeria  or  throughout  the  world  can  henceforth  discuss  the  Algerian  problem  with¬ 
out  having  read  what  an  understanding  and  cultivated  woman  has  written  about 
my  misunderstood,  desperate  native  land,  now  stirred  by  a  heart-rending  hope.” 

Certainly  everyone  who  has  any  interest  in  the  future  of  France— or  indeed  of  the 
world — should  read  this  book. 

J.  H. 

Scholarly  Works 

Lewis,  D.  B.  Wyndham.  Doctor  Rabelais.  New  York:  Sheed  and  Ward  1957  Pp 
xiv  -t-  274.  $4.00. 

L’auteur,  qui  a  déjà  publié  des  livres  sur  les  sujets  les  plus  divers,  paie  à  Rabelais 
une  vieille  dette  de  reconnaissance:  il  le  lisait  déjà  dans  les  tranchées  de  la  Somme, 
et  il  lui  est  toujours  resté  fidèle.  Son  ouvrage  est  divertissant,  plein  de  verve,  émaillé 
de  rapprochements  inattendus  et  de  plaisantes  boutades.  De  plus,  il  est  nourri  de 
détails  concrets  et  pittoresques  qui  attirent  l’attention  du  grand  public. 

Depuis  Puits-Herbault,  que  de  portraits  ont  été  tracés  de  Maître  François: 
l’ivrogne  et  le  goinfre,  le  rieur,  le  profond  penseur,  l’omniscient,  l’antichrétien, 
l ’évangélique!  Quel  Rabelais  l’auteur  nous  propose-t-il?  Pas  celui  que  vénéraient 
Anatole  France,  Abel  Lefranc  et  les  “libres-penseurs”  de  la  fin  du  siècle  dernier. 
Il  voit  en  lui  un  tourangeau  un  peu  alcoolique  (ceci  vient  de  Léon  Daudet),  un  bour¬ 
geois  français  très  cultivé,  mais  dont  l’érudition  est  généralement  de  seconde  main, 
un  penseur  inférieur  à  Erasme  et  à  Morus,  un  artiste  incomparable.  Sur  ses  senti¬ 
ments  religieux  M.  Lewis  ne  se  prononce  pas  nettement:  il  aurait  d’abord  été  un 
“crypto-calviniste,”  puis  un  indifférent,  un  déiste. 

Ici  et  là,  on  rencontre  des  réflexions  judicieuses,  souvent  exprimés  de  façon  pi- 
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quante.  Mais  les  rapprochements  multipliés  par  l’auteur  obscurcissent  les  problèmes, 
au  lieu  de  les  éclairer.  Ainsi,  quand  il  qualifie  son  héros  de  libéral  victorien  agnostique, 
il  fausse  la  perspective  historique.  D’autre  part,  son  information  est  insuffisante 
et  rapide.  Il  ignore  tout  ce  qu’on  a  écrit,  après  Plattard,  sur  Rabelais;  jamais  il  ne 
cite  le  livre  de  Lote,  ni — ce  qui  est  surprenant — celui  de  Febvre;  bien  entendu,  les 
travaux  publiés  à  l’occasion  du  quadricentenaire  sont  passés  sous  silence.  Cette 
littérature  l’eût  aidé  à  préciser  ses  idées  sur  la  pensée  de  Rabelais. 

On  constate,  au  cours  des  pages,  de  grosses  erreurs  et  une  inquiétante  indifférence 
à  l’égard  de  la  chronologie.  Par  exemple,  si  frère  Rabelais  avait  quitté  Fontenay 
pour  Genève,  il  eût  été  expulsé  par  Calvin;  la  Sorbonne  poursuit  en  1533  la  propa¬ 
gande  calviniste;  le  personnage  de  Panurge,  créé  avant  le  premier  voyage  en  Italie, 
a  été  inspiré  à  Rabelais  par  la  Commedia  dell’arte;  Joachim  du  Bellay  a  connu  Ra¬ 
belais  à  Rome  !  Marguerite  de  Navarre  donne  lieu  à  des  affirmations  aussi  aventurées: 
elle  abjure  le  Calvinisme,  etc.  .  .  . 

Ce  livre  gagnera  des  lecteurs  à  Rabelais  dans  un  pays  où  il  était  très  loin  d’être 
un  best-seller;  mais  il  faut  le  lire  avec  un  sens  critique  bien  aiguisé. 

La  Sorbonne  Raymond  Lebègüe 

Diderot.  Salons.  Vol.  I:  1759,  1761,  1763.  Texte  établi  et  présenté  par  Jean  Seznec 
et  Jean  Adhémar.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xviii,  259.  |20.20. 

When  Assézat  and  Tourneux  published  the  tenth  volume  (the  one  devoted  among 
other  things  to  the  first  four  Salons)  of  their  still-standard  edition  of  Diderot’s 
works,  they  suggested  in  a  preliminary  notice  to  the  Salon  de  1759  what  a  good  sepa¬ 
rate  edition  of  the  Salons  should  contain:  general  details  on  the  expositions  and 
perhaps  even  the  Salons  written  by  critics  other  than  Diderot.  This  present  edition 
of  the  Salons,  so  magnificently  put  together,  goes  on  the  whole  far  beyond  such  sug¬ 
gestions,  though  it  does  not  contain  complete  critical  studies  by  any  of  Diderot’s 
contemporaries. 

Our  present  editors  give  us  for  the  first  time  an  accurate  text,  the  one  written  by 
Diderot  himself  and  not  the  one  as  occasionally  amended  (perhaps  expurgated  would 
be  the  better  word)  by  Grimm  or  others.  Footnotes  give  all  significant  variants  found 
in  the  Assézat,  Babel  on,  Leningrad,  and  Vandeul  texts.  There  is  also  at  the  end  of 
each  Salon  a  long  comment  on  the  text.  The  only  textual  differences  not  mentioned 
are  those  that  occur  in  the  stock  phrases  presenting  the  various  paintings;  thus, 
this  text  reads  (p.  63)  “H  y  a  une  Annonciation  de  Restout,”  whereas  the  Assézat 
reads  “Il  y  a  de  Restout  une  Annonciation”  (X,  92). 

In  addition  we  are  treated  to  much  material  not  found  in  Assézat  and  Tourneux. 
The  three  Salons  in  this  first  volume  are  all  preceded  by  the  printed  guides  to  the 
expositions  which  Diderot  and  his  contemporaries  had  in  their  hands  at  the  time. 
These  guides  are  richly  footnoted  by  our  present  editors  with  comments  on  the 
painters  and  with  criticisms  of  the  paintings  made  by  eighteenth-century  critics 
other  than  Diderot. 

But  the  feature  of  this  edition  that  would  have  delighted  Diderot  himself  most 
of  all  is  its  wealth  of  illustrations,  about  120  of  them  in  this  volume  and  there  will 
be  about  that  many  in  each  of  the  three  succeeding  volumes.  Of  the  fifty-five  paint¬ 
ings  that  Diderot  more  or  less  certainly  identifies  in  the  Salon  de  1759,  for  example, 
twenty-two  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  photographs.  For  the  first  time  we  may 
read  the  Salons  and  walk  through  the  galleries  with  Diderot,  seeing  pretty  much 
what  he  himself  saw,  though  not  in  color  alas.  One  can  only  marvel  at  the  labor  of 
collecting  these  photographs  for  the  paintings  have  long  since  been  widely  dispersed. 
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The  first  part  of  the  introduction  (p.  1-8),  by  Jean  Adhémar,  describes  well  and 
succinctly  the  general  conditions  of  the  various  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century 
salons,  but,  except  for  Grimm,  scarcely  more  than  mentions  Diderot’s  predecessors 
in  the  field  of  art  criticism  (p.  7) — the  name  of  Caylus  not  appearing  there  at  all. 

The  second  part  of  the  introduction  (p.  8-25),  by  Jean  Seznec,  is  a  fine  discussion 
of  Diderot  as  an  art  critic.  Bibliographical  footnotes  listing  some  of  the  items  previ¬ 
ously  written  on  the  subject  may  justifiably  omit  reference  to  the  nonsense  of  Bru- 
netière  (in  his  Etudes  critiques  sur  l’histoire  de  la  littérature  française,  2®  série,  1882), 
but  they  unaccountably  neglect  to  mention  several  very  important  items,  among 
them  :  a  most  valuable  study  of  the  Salons  by  Seznec  himself  in  the  Harvard  Library 
Bulletin  V  (Winter,  1951),  267-289,  and  a  very  rich  introduction  by  Roland  Desné  to 
the  Salons  (Textes  choisis),  published  by  the  Editions  Sociales  in  1955.  Professor 
Seznec  well  describes  Diderot’s  approach  to  art  criticism  but  he  does  not  suggest 
the  vast  variety  and  richness  of  Diderot’s  social  and  religious  criticism  in  the  Salons; 
for  the  latter  the  reader  would  do  well  to  turn  to  the  study  by  Desné. 

An  index  of  the  names  of  artists  and  subjects  completes  this  volume.  A  bibliog¬ 
raphy  seems  to  me  to  be  conspicuously  lacking,  but  very  possibly  the  editors  are 
preparing  that  for  the  fourth  and  final  volume.  Meanwhile  the  reader  may  refer  with 
profit  to  the  bibliography  that  Gita  May  has  appended  to  her  Diderot  et  Baudelaire, 
critiques  d’art  (Genève:  Droz;  Paris:  Minard,  1957),  though  she  herself  does  not  list 
the  important  study  of  Desné,  nor  those  of  Henri  Bassis  {Diderot  théoricien  du  réalisme 
en  peinture,  1952)  and  of  James  Doolittle  {The  creative  process  in  art  and  criticism 
according  to  Diderot,  a  Princeton  dissertation,  1948;  and  “Criticism  as  creation  in 
the  work  of  Diderot”  in  Yale  French  Studies  II,  1949).  Miss  May’s  reactions  to  this 
beautiful  edition  of  the  Salons  are  to  be  found  in  the  Romanic  Review,  XLIX  (April, 
1958),  132-135. 

New  York  University  Robert  E.  Taylor 

Duput,  Henri -Jacques.  Philippe  Soupault.  Poètes  d’aujourd’hui,  58.  Paris:  Seghers, 
1957.  Pp.  221. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  is  a  biography  of  Philippe  Soupault  who  was  61  years 
old  this  past  August.  He  was  born  into  a  well-to-do  bourgeois  family.  At  an  early 
age  he  revolted  against  “la  bourgeoisie”.  One  of  his  rather  violent  attacks  on  that 
class  is  to  be  found  in  his  essay,  “Histoire  d’un  blanc”,  published  in  1927: 
“.  .  .  l’unique  morale  de  la  bourgeoisie  au  milieu  de  laquelle  j’ai  eu  le  malheur  de 
naître,  réside  dans  ce  principe  élémentaire:  ‘c’est  une  chose  qui  ne  se  fait  pas  .  .  .’ 
Tuer  ou  voler  ne  se  fait  pas,  être  pauvre  ne  se  fait  pas,  écrire  ne  se  fait  pas.”  It  may 
be  said  in  passing,  that  Soupault’s  father  was  a  prominent  physician,  that  some  of 
his  uncles  were  the  Renaults,  automobile  manufacturers.  It  was  not  because  of  his 
origin  that  Soupault  developed  the  aversion  for  the  bourgeois  class. 

Soupault  had  an  excellent  education  like  most  children  of  the  class  which  he 
attacked  so  vehemently.  At  an  early  age  he  began  to  write  poetry.  He  also  traveled 
a  great  deal  in  foreign  countries  and  he  still  does,  whether  it  be  connected  with  his 
work  or  for  purely  personal  pleasure.  He  served  in  the  First  World  War  and  spent 
several  months  in  hospitals.  It  was  writing  poetry  which  saved  him  from  complete 
despair.  We  are  told  how  Soupault  made  the  acquaintance  of  Apollinaire,  André 
Breton  and  other  poets  who  launched  with  him  the  Dada  movement  and  surrealism. 
In  a  chapter  titled  “Un  sens  aigu  du  moderne,”  Dupuy  cites  a  statement  by  André 
Breton:  “L’apport  d’un  Soupault  consiste  dans  un  sens  aigu  du  moderne  (ce  qu’alors 
entre  nous  nous  appelions  ‘moderne’,  sans  nous  dissimuler  ce  que  cette  notion  même 
a  d’instable).  Il  y  va  de  l’affranchissement  total  à  l’égard  aussi  bien  des  modes  de 
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pensée  que  d’expression  préétablis,  en  vue  de  la  promotion  nécessaire  de  sentir  et 
de  dire  qui  soient  spécifiquement  nouvelles  et  dont  la  quête  implique,  par  définition, 
le  maximum  d’aventure.  Soupault  y  apportait  des  dispositions  naturelles  très  en¬ 
viables.  ...”  Ail  through  this  book  M.  Dupuy  gives  examples  of  Soupault ’s  poetry 
to  substantiate  either  his  own  statements  or  those  of  Soupault’s  fellow  poets  or 
writers  in  general.  “Littérature”  is  the  heading  of  the  following  chapter.  Here  the 
author  tells  of  the  founding  of  the  review  which  bears  that  name  which  Soupault 
founded  with  Aragon  and  Breton,  in  1919.  Dupuy  writes:  “Avec  “Littérature”, 
Aragon,  Breton  et  Soupault  venaient  d’allumer  un  feu  de  berger  dans  les  garrigues 
déséchées  du  monde  des  lettres.  Un  feu  qui  devait  déclencher  un  furieux  incendie.” 

The  reader  learns  about  the  very  active  role  played  by  Soupault  during  the  years 
1919,  1920,  in  the  “dada”  movement.  Dupuy  writes:  “La  pratique  systématique  du 
scandale  était  une  tâche  sérieuse  et  dont  la  portée  ne  fut  pas  si  vaine  que  l’on  vou¬ 
drait  le  faire  croire  ...  La  pratique  du  scandale  était  nécessaire  et,  même  sur  le 
plan  strictement  littéraire,  l’influence  de  Tzara  (the  instigator  so  to  speak  of  this 
literary  scandal)  s’avéra  lucide  et  saine.  Car  il  fallait  balayer  la  littérature.”  The 
images  used  by  Soupault  and  his  friends,  André  Breton,  and  others  were  quite  new. 
These  two  poets  decided  to  write  spontaneously — ^“l’écriture  automatique.”  The 
book  which  they  wrote  together.  Les  Champs  magnétiques,  and  surrealism  in  general, 
as  says  Dupuy,  helped  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  what  one  calls  “le 
mystère  poétique.”  Soupault  himself  wrote  in  an  essay  on  poetry:  “Ce  qu’il  convient 
de  retenir,  c’est  que  désormais  grâce  au  surréalisme,  il  est  possible  de  donner  de  la 
poésie  une  définition  plus  sincère  et  moins  confuse  qu’auparavant  et  qu’on  peut  dis¬ 
tinguer  plus  nettement  ses  pouvoirs.”  This  was  an  exciting  and  somewhat  violent 
period  in  Soupault’s  career.  Soon  he  was  to  put  poetry  aside  for  a  while  to  write 
novels.  He  traveled  a  great  deal  during  the  years  to  follow.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  1931.  We  cannot  enumerate  here  all  the  novels  that  he 
had  written  during  those  years.  Les  Frères  Durandeau  is  considered  by  Dupuy  prob¬ 
ably  Soupault’s  best  novel.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  after  the  so-called  break 
with  the  Surrealists  Soupault  held  positions  with  publishing  houses.  It  will  interest 
the  American  reader  to  know  that  he  taught  one  summer  at  the  Penn  State  French 
School,  that  in  1943  he  came  to  this  country  on  a  mission  to  reorganize  the  services 
of  the  Agence  de  Presse  Française  and  that  in  1944  he  was  Visiting  Professor  at 
Swarthmore  College.  Besides  writing  novels  and  essays  he  held  the  post  of  Directeur 
des  émissions  pour  l’étranger  de  la  Radio-diffusion  française  (1945).  His  reading  of 
French  poetry  could  have  been  heard  in  1957  over  station  WNYC.  He  was  sent  by 
UNESCO  to  the  Middle-East,  to  the  Far  East  and  to  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Soupault  has  written  plays  and  has  broadcast  over  the  French  radio.  He  wrote 
the  libretto  of  an  oratorio.  Le  triomphe  de  Jeanne  (1956)  to  the  music  of  Henri  Tomasi. 
It  was  produced  at  Rouen.  The  number  of  his  published  works  is  impressive.  Dupuy 
sketches  a  very  faithful  portrait  “moral  et  physique”  of  Philippe  Soupault.  Those 
who  know  him,  and  this  reviewer  has  known  him  for  many  years,  are  struck  with 
his  simplicity,  his  sincerity,  his  enthusiasm,  his  great  intellectual  curiosity.  One 
sentence  of  Dupuy  is  very  revealing:  “Philippe  Soupault  s’efforce  perpétuellement 
d’être  disponible  au  merveilleux.” 

The  second  part  of  this  volume  is  an  anthology  of  both  prose  and  poetry.  The 
choice  is  excellent.  A  bibliography  follows.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  with  Dupuy’s  book 
as  a  guide  many  more  readers  will  be  tempted  to  become  acquainted  with  the  literary 
work  of  Philippe  Soupault. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 
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Simon,  Alfred.  Molihre  par  lui-même.  Paris:  Editions  du  Seuil,  1957.  Pp.  192. 

With  Molière  par  lui-même  the  Ecrivains  de  toujours  series  reaches  its  fortieth 
title.  Like  its  predecessors  it  is  an  attractive  book,  convenient  in  format  and  profusely 
illustrated.  In  fact  one  might  venture  to  say  that  the  illustrations  are  the  best  part 
of  the  book.  They  are  never  stifled  by  printed  matter.  The  frequent  use  of  a  full  or 
double  page  without  margin  restores  to  many  of  the  familiar  seventeenth-century 
engravings  their  vitality  and  freshness.  After  looking  at  two  astonishingly  expressive 
close-ups  from  portraits  of  Molière  and  Armande  Béjart  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
poignancy  of  their  relationship  is  something  more  than  a  fiction  concocted  by 
Grimarest.  But  such  speculation  remains  rather  fruitless.  What  is  more  significant 
is  the  constant  juxtaposition  of  Molière  scenes  and  characters  as  portrayed  by  actors 
and  designers  of  different  periods.  Cocteau,  Braque,  Bérard,  Jouvet,  Jean  Vilar, 
and  Jean-Louis  Barrault  bear  witness  to  the  fascination  that  Molière  has  held  for 
modern  French  actors,  directors,  and  decorators.  All  the  illustrations,  old  and  new, 
convey  the  same  message:  The  theatre,  with  its  particular  hospitality  to  animation, 
intensity,  color,  spectacle  and  movement,  is  Molière ’s  natural  habitat.  To  be  under¬ 
stood  he  must  be  discovered  and  observed  in  situ.  The  very  arrangement  of  the  il¬ 
lustrations  throughout  the  text  reaffirms  the  same  point.  As  the  reader  follows  Mr. 
Simon’s  interpretation  of  Sganarelle  on  one  page  he  is  confronted  on  the  other  with 
Thénard’s,  Georges  Wilson’s,  Fernand  Ledoux’s. 

But  Mr.  Simon  warns  against  seeing  in  Molière  no  more  than  a  “man  of 
the  theatre”  in  the  narrow  sense:  “II  ne  faut  pas  .  .  .  faire  de  Molière  le  frère  sinistre 
de  nos  boulevardiers.”  (p.  54)  He  argues  that  Tartuffe,  Dom  Juan,  and  Le  Misan¬ 
thrope  are  actually  explorations  of  the  frontiers  of  the  theatre.  To  him  Molière  is  the 
boldly  creative  dramatist  who  tackled  what  he  called  his  “strange  enterprise”  with 
great  daring  and  imagination,  and  little  regard  for  consequences.  In  Scapin’s  line, 
“Je  hais  le  cœurs  pusillanimes  qui,  pour  trop  prévoir  les  suites  des  choses,  n’osent 
rien  entreprendre”  he  hears  an  echo  of  Molière  himself. 

The  line,  which  serves  as  an  epigraph,  also  expresses  his  own  jaunty  disregard  for 
the  cautious,  academic  approach.  This  is  not  the  sort  of  book  which  repeats  what 
has  already  been  said  over  and  over  again.  Its  weaknesses  are  of  another  kind:  The 
thinly-supported  paradox:  “Le  thème  des  amours  contrariées  .  .  .  n’est  pas  le  pré¬ 
texte,  comme  on  le  soutient  couramment,  mais  le  motif  profond  de  ses  comédies.” 
(p.  69)  The  ticklish  question  raised  without  any  exploration  of  its  meaning  or  rele¬ 
vancy:  “Molière  peut-il  passer  de  la  satire  morale  à  l’opposition  politique?”  (p.  128) 
The  overdrawn  comparison:  “Limelight  ne  va  pas  moins  loin  que  Le  Misanthrope 
dans  l’aveu  qui  livre  l’homme  à  la  merci  du  public.”  (p.  118) 

Some  overemphasis  on  the  “confessional”  element  in  Molière ’s  plays  is  perhaps 
inevitable  in  a  book  entitled  Molière  par  lui-même.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
when  Mr.  Simon,  having  concluded  his  commentary,  puts  together  a  string  of  quota¬ 
tions  which  he  considers  to  be  particularly  expressive  of  Molière’s  thought  and 
makes  a  one-act  play  out  of  them,  the  result  is  far  more  entertaining  and  provocative 
than  the  usual  morceaux  choisis. 

The  book  is  strongest  in  its  discussion  of  Molière’s  themes  and  techniques:  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  bourgeois  as  a  recurrent  type,  comments  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  language, 
on  culinary  metaphors,  on  the  functions  of  props,  etc.  Mr.  Simon  is  always  clever, 
and  sometimes  convincing.  If  few  people  will  agree  with  everything  he  says  it  is 
partly  because,  within  a  limited  space,  he  has  succeeded  in  saying  many  things. 

Indiana  University  Quentin  M.  Hope 
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Realia 

Please  consult  our  latest  List  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  French  Review. 
Reprints  of  it  are  available  upon  request 
at  the  N.I.B.,  Brooklyn  College,  Brook¬ 
lyn  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  note  that  we  do  not  distribute 
any  longer  the  .30  cents  “Vocational 
opportunities  for  Language  Students”. 
The  only  one  we  have  is  the  up  to  date 
“Opportunities  in  Foreign  Languages”, 
by  Dr.  Th.  Huebener:  $1.00. 

*  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

New  releases: 

1.  Garden  City  Modern  Language  In¬ 
struction  Monograph  No.  3,  1958,  66 
pages:  $1.25. 

2.  Two  10"  L.P.  records  to  accompany 
the  Album  of  VOncle  Max,  3  books  and  2 
records:  $13.50. 

New  prices: 

Speak  and  Read  French,  Part  II, 
2  12"  L.P.  records  and  illustrated  96  p. 
book:  $12.00.  Book  alone,  a  topical  word 
book  of  3000  words  :  $1 .50. 

New  service: 

You  can  order  from  the  NIB  the 
Course  of  Study,  Juvenile  French,  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Schools,  revised,  two  parts: 
$2.00  each.  Part  I,  for  grades  1-6;  Part 
II,  13  short  plays,  grades  2-6. 

Reminders  : 

1.  The  latest  bibliography  of  Teaching 
Materials  for  Elementary  Schools,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Laura  B.  Johnson’s  Committee  : 
ten  cents. 

2.  French  in  Grade  IV,  prepared  by 
MLA  Committee:  $3.00.  Twenty  draw 
ings  to  accompany  Guide:  .80  cents. 


3.  We  may  have  a  few  1959  Calendars, 
from  France.  Description  and  prices 
upon  request. 

4.  Nurses’  Aids  Vocabulary:  6  pages: 
five  cents. 

5.  Two  10"  L.P.  records  of  Twenty- 
two  French  Children’s  Songs,  with  French 
and  English  texts:  $8.00. 

6.  When  ordering  film-strips  (complete 
list  in  last  October  issue),  please  name 
alternate  choice. 

Summer  1959  courses,  in  English,  at 
Cannes  and  Nice 

A  new  program  at  Cannes  and  Nice 
this  coming  summer  will  be  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  a  Graduate  program  in  European 
studies  to  be  given  in  English  and  sup¬ 
plemented  by  courses  in  French. 

The  course  in  Nice  will  cover  French 
History  and  Civilization  and  will  be  given 
by  a  series  of  specialists  from  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  American  Universities,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Aix-Marseille  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Paris. 

The  course  at  Cannes  will  cover  the 
evolution  of  Modern  European  Art  and 
will  be  given  by  Amédée  Ozenfant,  well 
known  in  modern  art  circles. 

Students  at  Cannes,  beside  being  able 
to  take  additional  classes  in  French  will 
be  able  to  attend  art  classes.  Those  who 
complete  the  courses  successfully  will  be 
awarded  Certificates  and  a  Transcript 
with  their  graduate  credits. 

The  Institute  also  sponsors  a  Field 
course  (touring  all  Europe)  during  the 
Summer  in:  European  Geography  and 
Geology.  The  costs  for  the  program  are 
designed  so  that  they  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  American  student. 
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Information  about  the  programs  is 
available  at  the  Institute  for  American 
Universities,  21  rue  Gaston  de  Saporta, 
Aix-en-Provence,  B.d.R. 

American  Summer  Course  at  the  Sorbonne 

The  University  of  Paris  is  offering  a 
six-week  course  for  American  students  in 
French  language,  literature  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Organized  and  run  in  the  American 
university  manner,  the  course  is  designed 
for  American  students  who  want  to  ac¬ 
quire  College  credits  while  vacationing 
in  Europe.  The  course,  which  lasts  six 
weeks,  begins  July  1st  1959. 

The  program  includes  two  60  hour 
Elementary  courses,  one  30  hour  course, 
in  English,  on  French  Civilization,  and 
half  a  dozen  30  hour  courses  in  French 
Literature. 

Full  tuition  fees  is  about  40,000  francs 
for  90  hours. 

Further  information  may  be  had  from 
the  A.S.C.  Cours  de  Civilisation 
Française,  47  rue  des  Ecoles,  Paris  V, 
or  from  the  N. I. B.,  or  from  the  O.T.U., 
972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21. 

More  about  Summer  Studies  in  France 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  French 
Review. 

160th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of 
Gérard  de  Nerval 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  Gérard  de 
Nerval  was  marked  by  a  new  edition  of 
Filles  du  feu  in  the  Astrée  collection,  by 
radio  broadcasts,  and  by  numerous  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  articles. 

Among  the  periodicals  that  celebrated 
the  date.  La  Tour  Saint- Jacques  was 
deservedly  foremost  since,  from  the 
baptismal  fonts  of  St.  Merry  Church  to 
the  rue  de  la  Vieille-Lanterne,  it  was  in 
the  shadow  of  the  Tour  Saint-Jacques 
that  the  tragic  destiny  of  Nerval  un¬ 
folded.  Max-Pol  Fouchet,  Jean  Richer, 
Marcel  Schneider,  Robert  Ranters,  Louis 
Massignon,  and  Mme.  Marie  Jeanne 


Durry  contributed  to  this  special  issue 
of  La  Tour  Saint-Jacques. 

La  Revue  des  Sciences  Humaines  pub¬ 
lished  articles  by  Jean  Richer,  François 
Constans,  Alison  Fairlie,  etc. 

(A  recently  made  film  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Gérard  de  Nerval  is  on  loan  from 
FACSEA,  972  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  21.) 

A  New  Academy  MemJber 

Hervé  Bazin  has  been  elected  to  the 
Académie  Concourt.  He  replaces  Francis 
Carco. 

The  battle  was  waged  between  the 
author  of  Vipère  au  poing  and  Roger 
Vailland.  Power  was  not  with  La  Loi. 

Hervé  Bazin,  nephew  of  the  novelist 
René  Bazin,  is  39  years  old.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  poems  {Jour,  1947;  Une  Heure, 
1953),  novels  {Viphre  au  poing,  1948; 
La  Tête  contre  les  murs,  1949;  La  Mort 
du  petit  cheval,  1950;  Léve-toi  et  marche, 
1953;  L’Huile  sur  le  feu,  1954;  Qui  j’ose 
aimer,  1956)  and  a  collection  of 
novelettes.  Bureau  des  mariages,  1952. 
He  has  received  the  Prix  Apollinaire,  the 
Prix  des  Lecteurs,  and  the  Grand  Prix 
Littéraire  de  Monaco. 

In  his  will  establishing  the  society 
(the  Académie  Concourt),  Edmond  de 
Concourt  stipulated  that  “neither  great 
lords  nor  political  men  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted,”  that  “one  would  have  to  be  a 
man  of  letters,  nothing  but  a  man  of 
letters” — and,  above  all,  not  a  member 
of  the  Académie  Française. 

(On  the  Académie  Concourt  cf.  Léon 
Defïoux,  Chronique  de  l’Académie  Con¬ 
court,  Firmin  Didot  and  Georges  Ravon, 
L’Académie  Goncourt  en  dix  couverts, 
Edouard  Aubanel.) 

Music 

The  premiere  of  Henri  Tomasi ’s 
opera,  L’Atlantide,  excited  a  good  deal 
of  discussion.  The  leading  role,  Antinéa, 
is  played  not  by  a  singer  but  a  dancer. 
As  in  Les  Indes  Galantes,  fragrances  are 
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sprayed  into  the  auditorium  at  certain 
moments. 

Painting 

Maurice  de  Vlaminck  died  on  October 
11,  1958,  at  the  age  of  82.  (He  was  born 
in  Paris  on  August  4,  1876.)  Deeply  in¬ 
fluenced  by  Van  Gogh,  he  belonged, 
together  with  Matisse,  Derain,  Van 
Dongen,  to  the  group  known  as  “les 
fauves”.  {La  Partie  de  campagne,  1905; 
Chatou,  1907;  etc.)  Then  without  linger¬ 
ing  over  the  experiments  of  the  cubists, 
he  elaborated  his  personal  style  char¬ 
acterized  by  his  ravaged  countrysides, 
with  low,  heavy  skies,  windswept  and 
rain-streaked.  (La  Barque  de  pêche, 
1932;  La  Moisson  sous  l’orage,  1945; 
Route  de  Boissy-Maugis,  1955;  Place  du 
Panthéon-,  etc.)  Before  devoting  himself 
completely  to  painting,  in  1910, 
Vlaminck  was  a  violinist  and  a  bicycle 
racer.  He  is  also  the  author  of  several 
volumes  of  short  novels  and  essays.  From 
1920  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  lived 
on  his  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Paris. 

(On  Vlaminck  cf.  Bernard  Dorival, 
Les  Etapes  de  la  Peinture  française  con¬ 
temporaine,  1944,  Vol.  II,  pp.  141-153; 
Pierre  Mac-Orlan,  Vlaminck-,  peintures 
1900-1945,  1947;  M.  Raynal,  Histoire  de 
la  Peinture  contemporaine,  1950,  p.  62 
and  p.  146;  Maurice  Genevoix,  Vlaminck, 
l’homme,  l’oeuvre,  1954;  Robert  Rey, 
Maurice  de  Vlaminck,  1955.) 

Cézanne ’s  Garçon  au  gilet  rouge  went 
at  public  auction  in  London  for  the  sum 
of  $616,000  on  October  15,  1958. 

Versailles 

The  major  repairs  undertaken  at 
Versailles  in  1954  have  just  been  com¬ 
pleted.  After  the  Second  World  War,  the 
Palace  of  Versailles  was  in  a  disturbingly 
dilapidated  state.  The  responsible  ad¬ 
ministrative  authorities,  as  well  as 
several  private  groups,  launched  a  cam¬ 


paign  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  for 
saving  Versailles. 

The  restorative  work  cost  a  total  of 
5,160,000,000  francs.  The  money  came 
from  three  sources:  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  four  billion  francs;  private  French 
gifts,  one  billion  francs;  and  American 
gifts,  160,000,000  francs. 

Among  the  repairs  was  the  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  roof  of  the  Grand 
Trianon.  The  Grand  Trianon  was  origi¬ 
nally  built  in  six  months  by  Mansart 
(1687). 

(Several  films  on  Versailles,  including 
one  showing  the  restoration  work,  are 
available  from  FACSEA,  972  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  21.) 

Technical  Terminology 

Engineers,  scholars,  and  linguists 
came  together  in  the  Palais  de  la 
Découverte  on  October  31,  1958.  Their 
purpose  was  to  bring  to  light  the  results 
of  four  years'  work  carried  on  by  the 
Gonunittee  on  Technical  Terminology 
aimed  primarily  at  “putting  some  order 
into  the  vocabulary  of  new  scientific 
techniques.”  The  Committee  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  resolve  practical  questions  posed 
by  the  nomenclature  of  new  apparatus, 
materials,  and  processes.  It  hopes  to  stir 
up  a  reaction  against  the  growing  use  of 
foreign  terms  which,  more  and  more,  are 
distorting  everyday  speech.  The  meeting 
of  October  31  gave  particular  attention 
to  the  vocabulary  of  air  transportation 
and  of  cybernetics. 

Industrie  Automobile 

Chaque  année,  à  la  rentrée  d’octobre, 
la  technique  automobile  fournit  un  des 
principaux  sujets  de  conversation.  C’est 
en  effet  à  cette  époque  que  se  tient  à 
Paris  le  Salon  de  l’Automobile,  l’une  des 
plus  grandes  foires  automobiles  où  sont 
exposés  les  nouveaux  modèles  de  tous 
les  constructeurs  du  monde  (1300  ex¬ 
posants  représentant  14  pays  différents 
en  1958). 
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Importance  de  l’industrie  automobile 

franaçise 

Dans  une  économie  française  en  ex¬ 
pansion  l’industrie  automobile  est  par¬ 
ticulièrement  prospère;  alors  que  l’on 
craint  une  légère  récession  dans  certains 
secteurs  (textiles)  il  semble  que 
l’industrie  automobile  doive  continuer 
sa  progression. 

Cette  activité  est  d’autant  plus  im¬ 
portante  pour  l’économie  française 
qu’une  forte  proportion  de  la  production 
automobile  est  dirigée  vers  l’exportation, 
ce  qui  permet  de  grosses  rentrées  de 
devises  étrangères. 

Production — La  production  automo¬ 
bile  française  est  passée  de  227.400 
véhicules  en  1938  à  927.800  en  1957;  elle 
a  été  de  589.600  unités  pendant  la 
première  moitié  de  1958;  elle  aura  donc 
largement  dépassé  le  million  en  1958. 

Exportation — ^L’exportation  est  passée 
de  23.800  véhicules  (représentant 
$25.700.000)  en  1938  à  251.500  ($281.- 
100.000)  en  1957;  elle  a  porté  sur  186.900 
véhicules  ($202.400.000)  pendant  la 
première  moitié  de  1958;  du  premier 
semestre  1957  au  premier  semestre  1958 
elle  a  augmenté  de  58%. 

Les  principaux  acheteurs  de  voitures 
françaises  sont  les  Etats  Unis  (45.000 
véhicules  en  1957),  la  Belgique  (27.000), 
la  Suède  (10.000),  la  Suisse  (9.000),  et 
l’Espagne  (9.000). 

L’accroissement  des  exportations  vers 
les  Etats-Unis  est  particulièrement 
spectaculaire:  45.000  unités  en  1957 
contre  8.008  en  1956,  et  le  rhythme  s’est 
encore  accéléré  en  1958. 

Voitures  américaines  et  voitures  françaises 

Les  grosses  voitures  de  type  américain 
sont  mal  adaptées  à  un  pays  comme  la 
France  ou  l’essence  est  chère  et  les  dis¬ 
tances  parcourues  moins  longues.  Le 
constructeur  français  s’ingénie  à  créer 
une  voiture  relativement  bon  marché, 
qui  consomme  aussi  peu  que  possible. 
(La  France  produit  cependant  une  des 
voitures  les  plus  luxueuses  et  les  plus 


chères  du  monde — la  Facel-Véga,  prix: 
4.091.940  f.  soit  environ  $9.740.)  Du 
souci  d’économie  découlent  les  princi¬ 
pales  caractéristiques  de  la  voiture 
française  :  légèreté,  lignes  moins  massives, 
moins  de  chromes,  moteurs  de  petite 
cylindrée,  généralement  à  4  cylindres, 
mais  poussés  au  maximum,  utilization 
d’une  quatrième  vitesse,  réticence 
devant  l’adoption  des  transmissions 
automatiques  bien  que  des  changements 
de  vitesses  électriques  (boites  Cottal) 
aient  équipé  de  nombreuses  voitures 
bien  avant  la  Deuxieme  Guerre  Mondiale 
et  que  divers  autres  systèmes  soient 
utilisés  aujourd’hui:  transmissions  hy¬ 
drauliques  (Transfluide  Renault  et  DS 
19  Citroën),  transmissions  électromag¬ 
nétiques  (403  Peugeot),  etc.  Pour  alléger 
la  voiture  en  supprimant  l’arbre  de  trans¬ 
mission  certains  constructeurs  ont 
adopté  la  traction-avant  (Citroën)  ou 
le  moteur  arrière  (4CV  et  Dauphine 
Renault,  2CV  Vespa). 

Les  voitures  françaises  ne  sont  pas 
destinées  à  être  changées  tous  les  ans 
ou  tous  les  deux  ans;  leurs  propriétaires 
les  gardent  en  général  plendant  de 
longues  années.  Les  constructeurs  ne 
considèrent  donc  pas  comme  essentiel 
de  présenter  chaque  année  un  modèle 
nouveau.  Ils  préfèrent  étudier  longue¬ 
ment  un  modèle  doté  de  perfectionne¬ 
ments  réels  et  le  produire  pendant  une 
dizaine  d’années  sans  avoir  à  y  apporter 
de  changements  notables.  Citroën,  par 
exemple,  a  construit  pendant  près  de 
vingt  ans  sa  “traction-avant”  qui  a 
toujours  connu  le  même  succès;  il  l’a 
finalement  remplacée  par  une  voiture  de 
conception  si  moderne  (DS  19  et  ID  19) 
qu’elle  ne  sera  vraisemblablement  pas 
démodée  dans  une  dizaine  d’années. 
Sa  2CV  est  si  populaire  depuis  onze  ans 
que  la  production  n’arrive  pas  encore  à 
satisfaire  la  demande. 

La  fabrication  du  même  modèle 
pendant  plusieurs  années  permet  aux 
constructeurs  français  d’amortir  des 
chaînes  de  montage  extrêmement  per  fee- 
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tionnées  atteignant  un  très  haut  degré 
d’automation.  Les  usines  Renault  de 
Billancourt  et  les  usines  Simca  de  Poissy, 
par  exemple,  comptent  parmi  les  plus 
modernes  du  monde  et  les  mieux  outillées 
bien  que  les  chiffres  d’affaires  de  ces 
compagnies  ne  puissent  guère  être  com¬ 
parés  à  ceux  de  leurs  concurrentes  améri¬ 
caines;  chiffre  d’affaires  de  la  Régie 
Renault,  la  plus  importante  compagnie 
française,  pour  1957:  226  milliards  contre 
4.616  milliards  pour  la  G.M. 

(N. B.  Un  film  en  couleurs  sur  la 
fabrication  des  4CV  et  Dauphine  Renault 
peut  être  emprunté  à  FACSEA,  972 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21.) 

Principales  marques  et  voitures  françaises 

Il  y  avait  150  marques  d’automobile 
en  1920;  il  n’y  en  a  plus  que  10 
aujourd’hui.  Parmi  ces  10  on  distingue 
quatre  “grands”:  la  Régie  Nationale  des 
Usines  Renault  (34%  de  la  production 
totale  des  voitures  françaises),  Citroën 
(22%),  Simca  (18%),  Peugeot.  Les  autres 
constructeurs  ne  représentent  que  7% 
de  la  production. 

On  peut  classer  les  voitures  françaises 
en  trois  catégories  d’après  leur  prix:  1 — 
les  grosses  voitures  valant  plus  d’un 
million  de  francs;  ce  sont  les  moins 
répandues.  2 — les  voitures  moyennes 
valant  de  500.000  francs  à  un  million. 
3 — les  petites  voitures  valant  moins  de 
500.000  francs. 

Voitures  de  plus  d’un  million: 

Faeel-Véga,  5  places,  365  CV,  150 
miles  à  l’heure,  4.091.940  francs. 

Talbot,  pour  mémoire,  peu  répandue, 
130  CV,  120  miles  à  l’heure,  3.014.430 
francs. 

Vedette  Simca,  6  places,  8  cylindres  en 
V,  85  miles  à  l’heure,  80  CV,  il  existe 
plusieurs  variantes  (Versailles,  Trianon, 
Chambord,  Beaulieu,  Marly,  etc.)  de 
1.000.000  à  1.569.555  francs. 

DS  19  Citroën,  saluée  lors  de  son  ap¬ 
parition  en  1956  comme  la  voiture  de 
série  la  plus  moderne  du  monde,  en 


avance  de  10  ans  sur  toutes  ses 
concurrentes  européennes  ou  américaines, 
5  places,  4  vitesses,  changement  de 
vitesses  automatique  hydraulique,  95 
miles  à  l’heure,  servo-freins  à  disques, 
suspension  hydraulique,  une  simple 
manette  permet  de  régler  la  hauteur  de  la 
voiture  audessus  de  la  route  suivant 
l’état  de  celle-ci  et  l’allure  choisie,  direc¬ 
tion  assistée,  traction  avant,  ligne 
révolutionnaire,  1.170.760  francs. 

Frégate  Transfluide  Renault,  6  places, 
80  CV,  90  miles  à  l’heure,  transmission 
hydraulique,  1.096.350  francs. 

Voitures  de  600 .000  francs  à  un  million: 

ID  19  Citroën,  version  simplifiée  de 
la  DS  19,  moins  puissante,  plus 
économique,  946.675  francs. 

403  Peugeot,  6  places,  4  vitesses,  85 
miles  à  l’heure,  58  CV,  833.859  francs. 

Ariane  Simca,  moteur  d’Aronde  (cf. 
infra)  et  carrosserie  de  Vedette  (cf. 
supra),  930.981  francs. 

Panhard,  5  places,  80  miles  à  l’heure, 
42  CV,  794.023  francs. 

Dauphine  Renault,  4  places,  moteur 
arrière,  75  miles  à  l’heure,  30  CV,  614.158 
francs.  Les  usines  Renault  produisent 
1800  Dauphines  par  jour.  32 .(XK)  ont  été 
vendues  aux  Etats-Unis  en  1957  et,  en 
1958,  34.000  pendant  le  premier  semestre 
seulement. 

Aronde  Simca,  4  places,  4  vitesses,  80 
miles  à  l’heure,  48  CV,  650. (XK)  francs. 
Simca,  ayant  absorbé  la  Ford  française, 
a  agrandi  et  modernisé  ses  usines  dont  les 
nouvelles  “chaînes  d’automation,”  con¬ 
trôlées  par  un  cerveau  électronique, 
peuvent  produire  144  variantes  de 
r  Aronde. 

Voitures  de  moins  de  500.000  francs: 

4  CV  Renault,  4  (petites)  places, 
moteur  arrière,  65  miles  à  l’heure,  21 
CV,  528.604  francs.  Lancée  il  y  a  onze 
ans,  elle  est  encore  très  en  faveur. 

2  CV  Citroën,  4  places,  traction  avante, 
2  cylindres,  4  vitesses,  embrayage  semi- 
automatique,  60  miles  à  l’heure,  12  CV, 
décapotable,  remarquablement  bien  sus- 
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pendue,  464.675  francs.  Lancée  il  y  a  onze 
ans,  encore  très  demandée,  longs  délais 
de  livraison. 

2  CV  Vespa,  2  places,  moteur  arrière, 
2  cylindres,  60  miles  à  l’heure,  14  CV, 
383.747  francs. 

Quelques  nouveautés  du  Salon  1958 

La  Floride,  voiture  Renault  dé¬ 
capotable  aux  lignes  élancées,  chassis  et 
moteur  de  Dauphine.  La  Floride  est  non 
seulement  décapotable  mais  transform¬ 
able  en  conduite  intérieure  grâce  à  un 
toit  métallique  qui  se  fixe  facilement  sur 
la  carrosserie  au  moyen  de  quatre 
crochets. 

La  Prestige,  une  DS19  pour  hommes 
d’Etat  et  hommes  d’affaires.  Les 
passagers  séparés  du  chauffeur  par  une 
vitre,  communiquent  avec  celui-ci  par 
un  microphone.  La  voiture  est  également 
équipée  d’un  apareil  de  radiotéléphone. 

Le  plus  gros  camion  du  monde,  fabriqué 
par  Berliet,  il  pèse  100  tonnes  et  est 
équipé  d’un  Diesel  de  600  cv.  Il  a  été 
spécialement  conçu  pour  la  pénétration 
du  Sahara. 

Un  nouveau  moteur  Diesel,  également 
exposé  par  Berliet,  il  présente  entre 
autres  avantages  celui  de  fonctionner 
indifféremment  au  gas-oil,  à  l’essence, 
au  pétrole  brut,  à  l’huile  d’arachides,  à 
la  brillantine — ou  à  l’huile  de  foie  de 
morue. 


La  marque  de  la  maison  Berliet  repré¬ 
sente  une  locomotive  américaine  depuis 
que  l’American  Locomotive  Co.  acheta 
en  1906  un  brevet  Berliet  pour  con¬ 
struire  une  des  premières  voitures  auto¬ 
mobiles  américaines.) 

Le  “code  européen”  est  installé  sur  la 
plupart  des  nouveaux  modèles.  Il  éclaire 
le  côté  droit  de  la  route  à  une  plus  grande 
distance  permettant  d’apercevoir  les 
obstacles  de  plus  loin  sans  pour  cela 
éblouir  les  véhicules  venant  en  sens 
inverse. 

Quelque  termes  du  jargon  automobile 

body . carrosserie,  caisse 

convertible . décapotable 

radiator  grille. . . .  calandre 

rear  window . custode  arrière 

air  scoops . prises  d’air 

control  panel . tableau  de  bord 

top . pavillon,  toit 

idling . ralenti 

ignition . allumage 

pickup . reprise  (s) 

white  sidewalls . .  pneus  flancs  blancs 
front  wheel  drive .  tractionavant 

Overdrive . (vitesse)  surmultipliée 

to  stall  the  engine,  caler  le  moteur 

distributor . allumeur 

cylinder  head. . . .  culasse 
power  steering . . .  direction  assistée 
power  brakes. . .  .servo  freins 
power  axle . essieu  moteur 


Perfect  Your  FRENCH 

...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 

Montreal — June  29  to  August  11,  1959 

Elementary,  intermediate,  advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  plus 
intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for  French  Teachers,  Graduate  and  Col¬ 
lege  Students,  High  School  seniors,  and  Business  people. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  standards. 
French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  dramatics, 
movies. 

Tuition:  $123.00  Registration  Fee:  $25.00 

Board  and  Residence:  $180.00  (All  Canadian  funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 


PUCCIANI 

The  French  Theater 
Since  1930 

Six  unique  plays  edited  by  Oreste  F.  Pucciani, 
one  each  from  the  works  of  Cocteau,  Giraudoux, 
Anouilh,  Montberlant,  Camus,  and  Sartre. 

DEMOREST  and  SHAW 
French  Civilization 
through  Fiction 

For  advanced  second-year  reading,  17  vivid 
stories  and/or  excerpts  that  illuminate  the  ma¬ 
jor  aspects  of  French  civilization.  Among  the 
authors-  Daudet,  Maupassant,  Romains,  etc. 

CRAVEN  and  REY 

Entretiens  à  Paris 

A  realistic  survey  of  the  contemporary  scene  in 
France  through  the  medium  of  enlightening  in¬ 
terviews  with  French  experts  on  politics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  sociology,  the  arts,  and  science. 


significant 

reading 

texts 


(^inn  and  Qompany 

Home  Office:  Boston 
Sales  Offices:  New  York  11 
Chicago  6  Atlanta  3  Dallas  1 
Palo  Alto  Toronto  16 


Write  today  for 
prospectus  to: 
Professor  J.  L.  Laonay 
Director, 

French  Summer  School, 
McGill  University 
Montreal,  Canada 
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■  An  Outstanding  New  Text  Designed  To  Teach 
Efficient  Reading 

SKILLS  AND  TECHNIQUES  FOR 

Reading  French 

By- 

Louise  C.  Seibert  and  Lester  G.  Crocker 
A  tested  new  method  for  independently  ac¬ 
quiring  proficiency  in  reading  French,  build¬ 
ing  vocabulary,  and  extracting  meaning 
without  word-for-word  translation. 

272  pages  $4.50 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore  18,  Maryland 


announcing  the  publication  of 

SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN  FRENCH 
FOR  THE  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

-BOOK  TWO- 

by  Fernand  Marty,  Assistant  Professor  of  French, 

Director  of  the  Language  Laboratory,  Wellesley  College. 

Hundreds  of  audio-oral  and  spelling  exercises  about  the  future  tense, 
past  tenses,  “SI”  clauses,  use  of  object  pronouns,  the  subjunctive  and  all 
types  of  subordinate  clauses,  etc.  etc. 

425  pages,  8^"  x  11",  paper  bound  $3.50. 

The  tape  recordings  will  be  available  in  February. 

AUDIO-VISUAL  PUBLICATIONS, 

BOX  185,  WELLESLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Limited  Time  Only — 

NEW  LOW  RENTAL 
RATES  for 
FRENCH  FEATURE 
FILMS  in  16mm 

Victor  Hugo's  I  Marcel  Pagnol’s 
RUY  BIAS  I  TOPAZE 


16mni  Sound  Tilm  with  English  titlos 

TOPAZE 

Derinitivo  film  version  of  the  famous  story  about  a  schoolteacher's 
discovery  of  life  outside  the  ciassroom. 

"The  virtues  of  the  briillant  and  amusing  piay  are  preserved 
intact"  —The  Saturday  Review 

Written,  Produced  and  Directed  by  Pagnol 
Starring  Fernandel  •  121  Min. 

RUY  BLAS 

Romantic  drama  of  17th  Century  Spain  by  the  author  of  “Les 
Misérables." 

“A  beautiful  film  tapestry . . .  Darrieui  plays  with  warmth  and 
genuine  feeling.”  — N.  Y.  Heraid  Tribune 

With  Danielle  Darrieux  and  lean  Marais 
Adapted  by  Jean  Cocteau  •  87  Min. 


SPECIAL  RENTAL  RATES  FOR  CLASSROOM 
OR  DEPT.  SHOWINGS— For  members  of  Modern 
Language  Assn.  (Please  refer  to  this  ad.) 

Only  $17.50  (Per  day) 
per  film  or 

$1 5.00  I*  doth  films  are  booked 
for  showing  within  1  yearl 


BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 

Dept  FR  200  West  57lh  St,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

French«German»Russian»  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  faculty 
Friendly  instructor-student  relations 
Grouping  in  dormitories  by  languages 
Use  of  records,  phonographs,  recorders 
Period  courses  in  French  literature 
Supplementary  readings  to  meet 
Requirements  for  advanced  degrees 

For  Catalog,  address 
Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
Ninth  Annual 
SUMMER  PROGRAM 

in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July-August,  1959, 
under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 
The  total  cost  of 

$555 

{plus  $15  registration  fee),  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE— one  of  the  two  courses  offered; 
Temple  University  will  give  four  semester  hours  of 
graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  enrollees  who 
meet  the  usual  academic  requirements; 

THE  PROGRAM— the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  academic 
work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of  lecture 
tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmaison,  St. 
Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and  Barbizon; 
one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Française  and  to  the 
Opéra  will  be  supplied; 

ACCOMMODATIONS— July  13  through  August  IS, 
double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence  halls; 
small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three  meals 
daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for  approx¬ 
imately  tl.SO  paid  by  enrollees); 

TRAVEI^to  and  from  Paris,  by  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $555;  at 
additional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

For  complete  information  and  application  blank 
write  to — 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Str., 

New  York  19,  N,  Y. 
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TEACHERS  OF  FRENCH; 

Note  that  we  are  the  agents  for  Hachette 
and  have  always  in  stock  the  new  revo¬ 
lutionary  direct  method  books: 

Mauger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civili¬ 
sation  françaises  à  l’usage  des 
étrangers 

Vol.  1  $2.40 

3  records  to  above 

(each)  7,50 
Vol.  Il  2.85 

Vol.  IV  4.30 

Mauger-Gougenheim;  Le  Français  élé¬ 
mentaire 

Livret  I  et  II  (each)  $1.30 
3  records  to  each  volume 

(each)  7.50 

Robin-Bergeaud;  Le  Français  par  ia 
méthode  directe 
1er  livre  2.00 

2e  livre  2.25 

3  records  to  first  volume 

(each)  3.95 

Castarede:  Complete  treatise  on  the 
conjugation  of  the  French 
verbs  1.50 

SCHOENHOF’S 

FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW- YORK 

Fondée  en  1898 

L’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  a 
pour  but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  la 
culture  françaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offre 
à  ses  adhérents  des  conférences,  des 
récitals  et  des  cours  de  langue  française. 
Elle  s’efforce  également  de  stimuler 
l’étude  du  français  par  la  distribution  de 
récompenses  dans  les  Etablissements 
scolaires  de  New  York  City,  par  un  con¬ 
cours  organisé  pour  les  “Juniors”  et 
“Seniors”  des  Collèges  de  la  ville,  dont 
le  Premier  Prix  est  un  voyage  en  France, 
et  par  un  programme  de  bourses  d’études 
supérieures  en  France  ou  aux  Etats- 
Unis. 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  en  général  le 
lundi,  à  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre 
à  avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordés 
aux  membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la 
cotisation  annuelle. 

Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New- York  sont 

êriées  de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  2 
last  52nd  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


The  Six-Weeks’ 


Twenty-Fourth  Season  1959 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 

for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere 
at — 


Northampton  School  for  Girls 


Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production  , 
recreational  and  athletic  program  ail  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Effective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1959  catalogue  address  the  Principals 

Dorothy  m.  Bement,  Sarah  b.  Whitaker 
Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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UNIVERSITE  DE  MONTREAL 


FRENCH  SUMMER  COURSE 

French  for  beginners,  Graduate  Courses,  Language  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Linguistics,  Phonetics,  Translation,  Conference  In¬ 
terpretation,  Social  and  Cultural  activities. 

Unequalled  opportunity  for  Americans  wishing  to  im¬ 
prove  tiieir  knowledge  of  French  by  living  in  a  modern 
French  atmosphere  while  enjoying  the  amenities  of  North 
American  comfort. 

JULY  2“‘i— AUGUST  15th  1959 

for  prospectus  and  information,  write  to 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITE  DE  MONTRÉAL 
MONTRÉAL,  CANADA 


From  the  langues  romanes  to  Françoise  Sagan — 

DICTIONARY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  D.  BRAUN 


Selective  rather  than  exhaustive,  this 
superb  handbook  achieves  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  (in  English)  of  all 
French  literature.  Here  is  a  wealth 
of  fascinating,  thought-provoking 
material  for  every  intelligent  reader 
—the  Dictionary  of  French  Literature 
is  more  than  just  a  reference  book— 
it  is  an  introduction,  guide  and  com¬ 
panion  to  the  literature  of  France. 

In  addition  to  basic  biographies  of 
all  significant  authors,  entries  include 
summaries  of  important  works,  defi¬ 
nitions  of  literary  terms,  and  surveys 
of  literary  movements,  schools  and 
genres.  More  extensive  articles  were 
contributed  by  some  22  authorities  in 
the  field,  chosen  for  their  special 
competence. 

Articles  on  related  subjects,  such 
as  Provençal  language  and  literature, 
the  cinema  and  vaudeville,  are  in¬ 


valuable  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
French  literature  itself.  All  entries 
are  alphabetized  and  cross-refer¬ 
enced. 

•  invaluable  to  teachers  and  students 

•  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date 
book  of  its  kind. 

Illustrated  $10.00 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY,  Inc. 

15  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  4-fr.i 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  DICTIONARY  OF 
FRENCH  LITERATURE  @  $10.00. 

□  Remittance  enclosed  □  Send  bill 

Name . 

Address . 

Qity . Zone . State . 

(Expedite  shipment  and  save  mailing  cost 

by  enclosing  renuttance) 
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New  Printing 

KARL  BARTSCH 

Chrestomathie 
de  TAncien  Français 

(Ville— XVe  Siècles) 

cloth,  546  pages.  $6.00 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  INC. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 
The  World’s  Leading  International  Booksellers 
31  EAST  10th  STREET.  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y, 


TEXTES  LIHERAIRES  FRANÇAIS 

Scholarly  editions  of  French  classics 

74.  L’Estoire  de  Griseldis,  en  rimes  et  par 

personnages  (1395),  publié  par  Mario 
Roques,  157  2.64 

75.  Voltaire.  L’Ingénu,  p.  par  W.  R. 

Jones,  192  p.  2.27 

76.  J.  Lemaire  de  Belges.  Le  Temple 

d’Honneur  et  de  Vertus,  publié  par  H. 
Hornik,  192  p.  2.40 

77.  Marie  de  France.  Le  Lai  de  Lanval, 
éd.  J.  Rychner,  et  P.  Aebischer,  128  p! 

2.30 

78.  Desportes.  Cartels  et  masquarades, 

épitaphes,  publ.  par  V.  E.  Graham, 
119  p.  2.27 

79.  Th.  DE  ViAU.  Œuvres  poétiques,  t.  II, 
publ.  par  Jeanne  Streicher,  285  p. 

2.87 

Standing  orders  welcome 
Complete  lists  available 

E.  Droz,  Genève/u.s.  representative 

A.  J.  PHIEBIG  WhiKpfai»!  N.Y. 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 
Subscription:  $4.00  a  year  {four  issues) 
Editor -in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hope 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 


Still  a  favorite! 

FOR  LIVING  FRENCH  IN 
MOTION  PICTURES: 

ACCENT  AIGU 
SERIES 

L’Arrivée  à  Paris 
Au  Restaurant 
Courses  et  Achats 
Visages  de  la  Ville  Lumière 

Available  now  with 

NEW  REVISED  DIALOGUE-TEXTS 
AND  TEACHER  GUIDE 

For  Information  Write 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  Westwood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  24,  Cal. 
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HISPANIA 
Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association:  $4.00  a 
year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub¬ 
scriptions,  write  to  Laurel  Turk, 
De  Pauw  Univ.,  Greencastle,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Articles,  news  notes,  and 
books  for  review  should  be  sent  to 
the  EDITOR,  Robert  G.  Mead, 
Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Languages, 
Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

HISPANIA  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States.  For  advertising  rates,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman,  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  University  of 
Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Published  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teach¬ 
ers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modem  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 


BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each.  You 
will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with  your  list, 
for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  correspondence  (usu¬ 
ally  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent  to  France  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French  students  who  receive 
them. 


The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 
Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 


Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Direct 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 


NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.  Y. 
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A.  A.  T.  E 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

★ 

Open  to  all  students  of  French  in  public, 
private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 

Examinations  will  he  given  during  the  week 
of  April  13-18,  1959 

Examinations  must  be  ordered  from  the  contest 
chairman  m  the  chapter  area  by  March  1,  1959 

For  further  information  write: 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 
National  French  Contest 

University  of  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  No  commission  is  charged  either  to  candidates  placed 
or  to  their  employers.  All  fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Registration  Fee  $4.00  Annual  Renewal  $3.00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  $4.00 
For  further  information,  write  : 

Professor  Raymond  P.  Poggenburg,  Jr. 

Carleton  College  Northfield,  Minnesota 
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PUBLISHED  BY  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHERS  OF  FRENCH 


Announcing 


THE  LINGUATRAINER 

TRADE  MARK 

A  New  Concept  for  Language  Teaching 


Here  for  the  first  time 
is  a  language  laboratory  system 
technically  and  pedagogically  engineered 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher. 

Mechanical  operations  are  virtually  eliminated. 
The  entire  class  period  can  now  be 
used  for  teaching  and  learning. 


Write  to  R.  T.  Rr  it  chard  for  Linguatrainer  Bulletin 

GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

195  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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FORTHCOMING  FRENCH  TEXTS 


LA  COMMUNALE 


JEAN  U’hÔtE 


Robert  W.  Torrens 
James  B.  Sanders 
Editors 

To  be  published 
in  April 


This  amusing  and  sympathetic  story  of  life 
in  a  French  provincial  town,  by  Jean 
L’Hôte,  is  here  offered  in  a  textbook  edi¬ 
tion  for  intermediate  students  of  French. 
It  is  easy  enough  in  content  and  language 
for  a  student  to  read  large  portions  of  it 
without  specific  guidance.  It  provides  au¬ 
thentic  French,  set  in  the  environment  in 
which  it  is  actually  spoken,  and  it  high¬ 
lights  the  contrast  between  American  and 
French  cultures. 


CARNET  DE  VOYAGE 


This  “travel  notebook”  concerns  two 
young  men — one  French  and  one  American 
— and  their  travels  by  automobile  through 
France  and  neighboring  Luxembourg,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  Switzerland.  The  differences  in 
points  of  view,  personal  and  national, 
provide  varied  and  interesting  discussions 
concerning  the  persons  and  places  they 
encounter.  The  dialogues  and  descriptions 
are  carefully  graded.  Exercises  are  included. 


L.  Clark 
Keating 


To  be  published 
in  April 


POINTS  DE  VUE 


Oscar  A.  Haac 
William  A. 
Strozier 

William  S.  Willis 
Editors 

To  be  published 
in  April 


In  this  book  selections  ranging  in  time 
from  the  17th  century  through  the  present 
have  been  arranged  by  the  editors  in  cate¬ 
gories  according  to  the  increasing  com¬ 
plexity  and  novelty  of  the  ideas  presented. 
There  are  explanatory  footnotes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages.  Exercises  after  each 
selection  help  the  student  interpret  what 
he  has  read.  Illustrations  provide  visual 
points  of  view  on  the  themes  treated  by 
the  authors. 

APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS.  INC. 
35  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York 
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TO  HELP  YOU  TEACH  FRENCH 

.  .  . A  LAROUSSE 

A  Dictionary,  a  Grammar,  for  Every  Need.  .  .  for  Every  Pocketbook 

CHOOSE  YOURS  TODAY 


NOUVEAU  PETIT  LAROUSSE  ILLUSTRE.  The 
famous  Encyclopedia-Dictionary.  Latest  Edition.  $4.50 


Larousse  de  Poche  (Pocket  Dictionary).  32,000  words.  1.00 

Larousse  Pour  Tous.  34,500  items,  8  color  plates.  47  illustrations  in  black  and 
white,  10  maps.  A  general  dictionary  for  all.  Special  section  on  history  and 
geography.  Bound.  2.80 

Nouveau  Larousse  Classique.  For  the  advanced  student.  Over  56,000  words,  4,200 
illustrations.  Bound.  5.20 

Nouveau  Larousse  Elémentaire.  Student  dictionary  with  special  section  on  Arts, 
Literature  and  Science.  1120  pages,  2500  illustrations.  190  pages.  3.75 

Petit  Dictionnaire  Français.  820  pages,  20  plates  and  maps.  Bound.  Special  sec¬ 
tion  on  grammar,  conjugation  of  verbs.  1.80 

BI-LINGUAL  DICTIONARY.  Dictionnaire  Français-Anglais,  English-French. 
(Chaffurin).  768  pages.  Guide  to  pronunciation.  Grammatical  synopsis. 
Tables  of  weights  and  measures,  with  conversions.  1.70 

GRAMMAIRES  CLAUDE  AUGE:  Cours  Elémentaire,  Elève  .75 

Cours  Elémentaire,  Maître  .95 

Cours  Moyen,  Elève  1.10 

Cours  Moyen,  Maître  1.50 

Cours  de  Fin  d’Etudes,  Elève  1.20 

Cours  de  Fin  d’Etudes,  Maître  2.25 

Cours  Supérieur,  Elève  1.10 

Grammaire  Larousse  du  XX  Siècle  1.50 

HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE  (Clouzier)  Cours  Moyen.  2.00 

ALL  PRICES:  NET 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUES 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD 

Dept  FR,  145  West  57  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
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For  the  Professional 

Language  Teacher . . . 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

.  ,  .  Simplicity  •  Ruggedness  •  Flexibility 

MONITOR 

•  dual-channel  recorder  that  represents  the  ultimate  in  field 
tested  dependabihty  and  performance.  Clean  and  simple  in 
design,  it  has  only  one  mechanical,  two  electronic  controls, 
direct  tape  loading,  and  automatic  volume  level  balancing  on 
both  channels.  Accurate  mechanical  and  electronic  reproduction 
assure  clear,  precise  reception  of  recorded  material.  Every 
MONITOR  is  also  a  tape  duplicator,  with  pre-set  volume  and 
equalization.  Conveniently  placed  phone  jacks  for  instructor 
monitoring  facihtate  combination  of  repetitive  practice  and 
creative  guidance  that  makes  the  Language  Laboratory  system 
so  effective. 


MONITORET 


•  dual-channel  tape  recording  instrument  designed  specifically 
for  the  very  large  Laboratory  installation.  Simplicity  and  rug¬ 
gedness  are  stressed  here,  too.  One  Tape  Control  for  unattended 
rapid  forward  and  reverse.  Record  level  control  is  preset; 
student  adjusts  his  voice,  which  he  hears  through  his  phones,  to 
correspond  with  the  level  of  the  Master  track  he  is  monitoring. 
One  Listen/Record — ^two-channel  Playback  Switch,  one  Play¬ 
back  Volume  Control.  Built-in  remote  control  relay  for  making 
duplicate  tape  is  optional. 


This  firm  gladly  offers  its  professional  assistance  to 
schools  wishing  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  initiating 
a  Language  Laboratory  project.  Write  for  the  ETL  Book¬ 
let,  “Outline  of  Services  and  Guide  to  Language  Laboratory 
Planning”. 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 

1818  M  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

REpublic  7-7646 
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QXTOED  r,» 


Elementary  Oral  and  Written  French 

EDWARD  M.  STACK,  Chairman,  Department  of  Romance 
Languages,  Whittier  College 

A  new  introductory  French  grammar  which  incorporates  the  oral-aural 
approach  with  some  of  the  structural  methods.  The  book  follows  the 
recommendations  of  the  M.L.A.  Textbook  Committee  and  is  the  first 
beginning  textbook  to  base  its  vocabulary  and  grammatical  content  on 
the  recently  published  French  Government  study.  Le  Français  Élémen¬ 
taire.  Grammatical  explanations  are  unusually  clear  and  complete. 
Interesting  and  original  exercises  are  an  important  feature.  Illustrated. 

Spring  1959  368  pages  prob.  $4.75 

French  Stories,  Plays,  and  Poetry 

ELLIOTT  M.  GRANT,  Williams  College;  MURRAY  SACHS,  Williams 
College  and  RICHARD  B.  GRANT,  Duke  University 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  present  selections  of  genuine  literary 
merit  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  simple  enough  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  first  year  student.  Introductions,  notes,  diversified 
exercises  have  been  included. 

Spring  1959  288  pages  paperbound  $2.95 

Le  Français  Tel  Qu’on  Le  Parle 

EUGÈNE  BILLAUDEAU 

This  stimulating  conversation  text  for  advanced  classes  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  hold  the  student’s  interest  and  to  make  French  a  part  of  his 
life.  The  varied  subject  matter  includes  :  organized  word  lists,  analytical 
paragraphs,  dialogues,  proverbs,  games,  riddles,  and  songs.  An  excellent 
French-English  vocabulary  is  organized  according  to  sections  of  the 
book  and  cross-referenced. 

1957  316  pages  illustrated  $5.00 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  16,  N.Y. 
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Add  life  to  the  language  &  bring  the  language  to  life  with 

GMSD  Phonograph  Records 


FÉLIX  LECLERC  sings 

A  most  delightful  imported  record  which  will  enliven  the  interest  of  your  students.  Félix  Leclerc  sings  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  sixteen  songs  which  has  made  him  world  famous  and  won  him  many  prizes  : 

Attends-moi  ti-gars  •  Un  petit  souher  rose  •  La  Drave  •  La  Chanson  du  pharmacien  •  Chanson  des  colons  • 
etc.,  etc. 

GMS-v-5  WITH  TEXT  and  illustrated  booklet-Reg  $9.95  Now  $6.95 

'  -k  -k  -k  I  _ 'i;.,. .  ; 

PRONONCIATION  FRANÇAISE,  INTONATIONS, 
MORCEAUX  CHOISIS 

by  PROFESSOR  JEANNE  VARNEY  PLEASANTS 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

This  series  covers  in  a  systematic  and  graded  method  all  the  phenomena  that  govern  contemporpy  French  Pa¬ 
risian  pronunciation.  In  each  lesson,  every  sound  under  consideration  is  first  given  isolated,  next  in  short  words, 
then  in  short  sentences  and  finally  in  a  literary  passage  taken  from  well-known  works  of  celebrated  French  writers. 
A  PAUSE  IS  LEFT  LONG  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  LISTENER  TO  REPEAT  THE  SOUND  WORD  OR 
PHRASE  spoken  on  the  record  and  immediately  following  the  pause  the  material  is  again  repeated  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  aural  check. 

GMS  7002/3/4  three  records  with  text  (additional  texts  available  at  85)!  each).  $24.95. 

■■  ■  — ■  k  -k  -k  .  — 

JOURNEY  IN  FRENCH 

PROFESSOR  M.  HOOG  &  MADAME  HOOG 

Let  the  students  hear  Parisian  French  as  it  is  actually  spoken  in  everyday  conversation.  In  nine  separate  dialogue 
stories  they  are  taken  on  a  guided-tour  of  Paris — to  Notre  Dame,  the  Sorbonne,  etc.,  etc.  Everything  under  the 
Paris  sun  is  discussed — food,  wine,  architecture,  history,  etc.,  etc.  Conversational  French  is  presented  with  humor 
and  realism.  Excellent  for  the  classroom,  language  lab  or  home  study. 

GMS  7001  with  text  in  English  and  French  (additional  texts  available  25(i  ea) . $5.95 

-k  -k  -k  . .  I 

SING  ALONG  •  IN  FRENCH 


Pearly’s  Proverbs  &  Folk  Tunes 

Two  wonderful  sides  designed  to  help  to  teach  folk  songs  and  proverbs 


Side  1.  Favorite  French  Folk  Songs. 

For  the  teacher  who  would  like  to  teach  her  students  to  sing  these  favorite  songs  but  who  does  not  have  the  facil¬ 
ities  to  do  so  a  fine  French  baritone  and  an  accomplished  pianist  are  brought  mto  the  classroom  to  assist  her. 
In  a  clear  voice  the  song  is  first  sung  through  by  the  singer  with  the  piano  accompaniment.  It  is  then  repeated 
bv  the  niano  alone  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  singing  class.  This  mvaluable  record  will  stimulate  the  leammg 
of  French  by  encouraging  the  student  to  SING  ALONG  whUe  it  frees  the  teacher  for  complete  super  vision.  Con¬ 
taining:  Au  clair  de  la  lune— Sur  le  pont  d’Avignon— Il  était  une  bergère— Ma  Normandie— Alouette— Frère 
Jacques — LA  MARSEILLAISE. 

Side  2.  40  Pearly  Proverbs.  40!!! 

French  proverbs  and  their  English  equivalents  sung  to  catchy  easy-to-learn  and  easy-to-remember  tunes.  The 
association  of  the  French  proverb  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music  and  its  English  counterpart  sung  to  the  same 
music  makes  learning  easy  and  fun.  A  French  voice  for  the  ^ 


than^evCT^  .  .”  “Time  is  money  .  .  .”  etc.  etc. 

GMS-7007  with  Text  (additional  texts  available  at  25)!  each) . 


.$5.95 


★  ★  ★ 


GOLDSMITH’S  MUSIC  SHOP,  Inc. 


401  West  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  C.  36,  N.  Y. 

PLEASE  NOTE  There  is  a  standard  packing  charge  of  50^  per  order: 

postage  is  additional 

Specialists  in  educational  services  and  language  training  aids. 
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The  unexpected  turn  in  the  road,  the  day  that  does  not 
end  quite  like  all  the  others,  the  ordinary  question  that 
finds  an  extraordinary  answer — such  experiences  form 
unusual  tales,  contes  de  l’inattendu  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  short  stories  each  of  which  holds  an  element 
of  the  unusual.  Mature  and  original,  this  group  of  short 
stories  will  hold  the  reader’s  interest  without  difficulty. 
All  of  the  selections  are  by  modern  French  writers;  the 
great  majority  were  written  after  the  Second  World 
War;  and  few  of  them  have  been  reproduced  in  an¬ 
thologies  before. 
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Constraint  and  Expansion  in  Benjamin 
Constant's  “Adolphe” 

by  Edward  D.  Sullivan 

t  ^ENJAMIN  CONSTANT’S  Adolphe,  so  briefly  compact  and  so 
elegantly  precise,  suggests  a  tightly-coiled  spring  possessing  an  enormous 
power  of  expansion.  Some  of  that  power  has  been  concealed  by  our  excessive 
preoccupation  with  Constant’s  biography:  from  the  time  that  he  first  read 
to  his  friends  from  his  impublished  manuscript  there  has  been  an  irresistible 
compulsion  to  look  from  the  work  back  to  the  author,  rather  than  to  let  the 
work  expand  on  its  own  terms  and  according  to  its  own  specific  qualities. 
The  wealth  of  diaries  and  letters  that  have  long  been  known  and  the  dis¬ 
covery  in  recent  years  of  new  material  such  as  Cécile  and  the  corrected  text 
of  the  Journaux  intimes  have  kept  our  attention  focussed,  perhaps  too 
intently,  on  the  biographical — on  the  relation  of  Ellénore  to  women  in  the 
life  of  Constant  rather  than  on  the  relation  of  Adolphe’s  dilemma  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  larger  scope.^ 

The  very  mass  of  personal  information  that  we  possess  has  obscured  the 
form  of  the  work  and  allowed  the  general  vahdity  of  its  meaning  to  be 
reduced  to  the  particular  and  the  personal.  Adolphe,  taken  by  itself,  is  a 
singularly  sober  tale,  sparingly  written  and  studded  with  maxims  of  general 
wisdom  brilliantly  expressed;  it  is,  indeed,  “classical”  in  its  form,  avoids 
particularities  of  setting  and  lacks  both  local  color  and  a  sense  of  historical 
moment.  The  form  of  the  work  pushes  toward  the  universal,  removes  us  at 
once  and  irrevocably  from  the  contingencies  of  history  and  the  distractions 
of  details.  Where  Balzac  immerses  his  characters  in  a  specific  historical 
context,  displays  them  against  the  world  of  objects,  and  achieves  his  general 
meaning  by  going  beyond  them.  Constant  moves  at  once  into  the  realm  of 
the  unparticularized  human  problem,  a  position  from  which  he  is  dislodged 
only  because  his  notebooks  and  letters  supply  the  personal  particulars  he  so 
deliberately  left  out  of  his  work.  Les  Liaisons  dangereuses  of  Laclos  is 
strikingly  similar  to  Adolphe  in  its  absence  of  picturesque  detail  and  in  its 
fondness  for  analysis;  but  it  is  saved  from  the  restrictive  fate  of  being 
called  a  “personal”  novel  only  because  we  know  so  little  about  Laclos, 
and  because  what  we  do  know  about  the  man  reveals  so  little  about  his 

I  The  most  convenient  volume  for  consulting  Constant’s  works  is  the  recent 
Pléiade  edition  of  the  Œuvres,  edited  by  Alfred  Roulin  (Gallimard,  1957).  Page  ref¬ 
erences  given  in  parentheses  in  the  present  article  refer  to  this  volume. 
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motives  for  writing  the  book.  As  a  result,  when  we  read  Les  Liaisons  dan¬ 
gereuses  we  concentrate  on  Valmont  and  Madame  de  Merteuil,  on  their 
analysis  of  others,  on  the  strategy  and  tactics  of  domination;  but  when  we 
read  Adolphe,  we  concentrate  on  Benjamin  Constant’s  difficulties  with 
Madame  de  Staël  and  other  women  in  his  life. 

If  we  cut  Adolphe  loose  from  its  autobiographical  moorings  for  a  time 
and  if,  instead  of  concentrating  on  Benjamin  and  Germaine,  we  examine 
Adolphe  and  Ellenore  as  individuals  enmeshed  in  a  curiously  human  and 
far  from  unique  situation,  we  may  be  able  to  see  it  as  a  work  that  deals, 
sometimes  indirectly  but  always  incisively,  with  psychological,  social,  and 
moral  questions  that  remain  peculiarly  relevant  in  our  own  time. 

The  deep  sense  of  what  Constant  is  writing  about  in  Adolphe  is  revealed 
not  so  much  by  his  journals  as  by  his  vocabulary:  his  central  preoccupa¬ 
tions  are  reflected  in  his  obsessive  use  of  certain  words  that  recur  at  the 
most  critical  moments.  Such  key-words  provide  useful  instruments  for 
measuring  the  power  of  expansion  of  this  singularly  compressed  book. 
One  editor  of  Adolphe  has  suggested  three  such  key- words:  sacrifice,  pitié, 
and  faiblesse  f  these  words  are  revealing,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  are  concerned 
almost  solely  with  the  specific  analysis  of  the  relationship  between  Ellénore 
and  Adolphe.  Without  denying  the  usefulness  of  these,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  three  others,  just  as  frequently  used,  which  take  us  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  situation  of  the  two  lovers  out  toward  a  wider  range  of  problems. 
The  words  that  I  find  most  highly-charged  and  suggestive  are:  but,  lien, 
and  contrainte,  words  that  are  curiously  echoed  not  only  in  Adolphe  but 
elsewhere  in  Constant’s  writings,  both  in  his  diaries  and  in  his  political 
essays. 

Benjamin  Constant  was  thoroughly  conscious  of  the  general  value  of  the 
intensely  personal  story  he  had  compounded:  Adolphe  represented  more 
than  Constant  himself,  more  than  the  case  of  an  isolated  and  eccentric 
individual  whose  plight  has  no  specific  significance  for  others.  The  preface 
he  wrote  between  June  25  and  27,  1816  for  the  second  edition  was  sub¬ 
titled  “Essai  sur  le  caractère  et  le  résultat  moral  de  l’ouvrage,”  and  after 
defending  himself  against  the  charge  of  having  drawn  portraits  of  his 
friends  in  his  work,  he  went  on  to  deliver  a  sermon,  not  unlike  Laclos’ 
preface,  proving  “le  danger  de  ces  liens  irréguliers”  (p.  40)  and  of  coquetry 
in  general.  A  passage  composed  for  this  preface  but  omitted  from  the 
published  text  gives  a  strong  suggestion  of  Constant’s  belief  in  the  general 
applicability  of  Adolphe. 

J’ai  voulu  peindre  dans  Adolphe,  he  wrote,  une  des  principales  maladies 
morales  de  notre  siècle:  cette  fatigue,  cette  incertitude,  cette  absence  de  force, 

2  Jacques-Henri  Bornecque,  Adolphe  (Classiques-.Garnier,  1955),  Introduction,  p. 
xcv. 
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cette  analyse  perpétuelle,  qui  place  une  arrière-pensée  à  côté  de  tous  les  senti¬ 
ments,  et  qui  par  là  les  corrompt  dès  leur  naissance.  ...  Et  ce  n’est  pas  dans 
les  seules  liaisons  du  cœur  que  cet  affaiblissement  moral,  cette  impuissance 
d’impressions  durables  se  fait  remarquer:  tout  se  tient  dans  la  nature.  La 
fidélité  en  amour  est  une  force  comme  la  croyance  religieuse,  comme  l’en¬ 
thousiasme  de  la  liberté.  Or  nous  n’avons  plus  aucune  force.  Nous  ne  savons 
plus  aimer,  ni  croire,  ni  vouloir.  Chacun  doute  de  la  vérité  de  ce  qu’il  dit, 
sourit  de  la  véhémence  de  ce  qu’il  afferme,  et  pressent  la  fin  de  ce  qu’il  éprouve 
.  .  .  il  en  résulte  que  le  Ciel  n’offre  plus  d’espoir,  la  terre  plus  de  dignité,  le 
cœur  plus  de  refuge.^ 

Constant  was  well-advised  to  leave  out  this  section,  for  the  vigor  and 
deeply-felt  sincerity  with  which  it  is  infused  are  completely  at  variance 
with  the  conventional  and  rather  fraudulent  moralizing  of  the  preface  as 
printed. 

He  is  engaged,  of  course,  in  a  study  of  a  variety  of  the  mal  du  siècle,  of 
the  man  unable  to  find  a  meaningful  role  for  himself  in  life.  But,  where 
René  and  his  brethren  express  their  melancholy  lyrically  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  Adolphe  gets  what  consolation  he  can,  not 
in  rhetoric  but  in  analysis.  His  analysis,  however,  is  not  the  analysis  of  love, 
as  is  sometimes  too  glibly  stated.  It  is  directed  very  precisely  at  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  effects  of  the  absence  of  love  in  a  situation  that  is  meaningless 
without  it.  The  exact  center  of  the  book,  the  primary  subject,  was  described 
in  Constant’s  diary  on  March  8,  1803,  three  and  a  half  years  before  he 
began  to  compose  his  novel:  “C’est  une  relation  terrible  que  celle  d’un 
homme  qui  n’aime  plus  et  d’une  femme  qui  ne  veut  pas  cesser  d’être  aimée” 
(p.  250).  The  same  thought  occurs  in  Adolphe,  expressed  with  greater  ele¬ 
gance  and  strikingly  reminiscent  of  La  Rochefoucauld:  “C’est  un  affreux 
malheur  de  n’être  pas  aimé  quand  on  aime;  mais  c’en  est  un  bien  grand 
d’être  aimé  avec  passion  quand  on  n’aime  plus”  (p.  77).  This  is  the  basic, 
irreducible  situation  the  consequences  of  which  will  be  explored.  The 
difference  between  the  statement  in  the  diary  and  that  in  the  novel  is  that 
the  latter  provides  not  only  a  situation  but  a  point  of  view  for  examining 
it.  To  go  from  the  Journal  intime  to  the  novel  is  the  more  significant  direc¬ 
tion,  provided  that  an  examination  of  the  novel  takes  us  beyond  the  par¬ 
ticularities  of  Benjamin-Adolphe  toward  questions  of  broader  dimensions. 

Two  of  the  three  key-words  that  I  mentioned,  le  but  and  le  lien  describe 
the  subject  and  trace  out  the  action  of  this  tale  of  a  man  s  efforts  to  leave 
a  woman  whom  he  does  not  love.  The  stages  are  clearly  marked  by  the 
key- words  : 

(1)  un  homme  sans  but.  At  the  beginning  Adolphe  is  a  young  man  who 
has  not  yet  found  his  role  in  life,  feels  himself  to  be  useless,  superfluous, 

®  ibid.  pp.  304-305. 
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lacking  in  direction:  “je  trouvais  qu’aucun  but  ne  valait  la  peine  d’aucun 
effort”  (p.  49). 

(2)  Vamour  est  un  tut.  After  reflection  and  analysis  he  finds  that,  in  his 
particular  society,  love  represents  an  occupation,  a  possible  goal;  and  when 
he  meets  Ellénore  she  appears  to  be,  as  he  says,  “une  conquête  digne  de 
moi”  (p.  55).  Having  identified  his  goal,  he  summons  enough  energy  to 
achieve  it. 

(3)  charme  de  Vamour.  He  celebrates  his  conquest  with  a  brief  l3rrical 
passage  on  the  mysterious  and  hard-to-define  charms  of  love.  But  the 
lyrical  mood  soon  vanishes. 

(4)  le  hut  devient  un  lien.  It  is  one  thing  to  achieve  one’s  goal,  but  quite 
another  to  live  with  it:  “Ellénore  était  sans  doute  un  vif  plaisir  dans  mon 
existence,  mais  elle  n’était  plus  un  but:  elle  était  devenue  un  hen”  (p.  68). 
The  charm  of  love  has  vanished,  and  the  entire  action  of  the  book  is  con¬ 
cerned  wdth  Adolphe’s  effort  to  find  a  way  to  break  the  bonds  that  link 
him  to  his  conquest. 

(5)  un  homme  sans  but.  At  last,  at  Ellénore’s  death,  Adolphe  has  come 
full  circle,  he  is  again  the  aimless  individual  he  had  been  at  the  beginning, 
but  now  it  is  in  a  profounder,  more  tragic  sense.  In  a  paragraph  of  sober 
analysis,  he  reveals  the  bitter  human  drama  beneath  the  abstract  words, 
lien,  liberté,  but:  “Je  sentis  le  dernier  lien  se  rompre,  et  l’affreuse  réalité  se 
placer  à  jamais  entre  elle  et  moi.  Combien  elle  me  pesait,  cette  liberté  que 
j’avais  tant  regrettée! .  . .  Naguère  toutes  mes  actions  avaient  un  but)  j’étais 
sûr,  par  chacune  d’elles,  d’épargner  ime  peine  ou  de  causer  un  plaisir. 
Personne  maintenant  ne  les  observait .  .  .  J’étais  libre,  en  effet,  je  n’étais 
plus  aimé:  j’étais  étranger  pour  tout  le  monde”  (p.  113,  italics  added). 

Adolphe,  in  the  story,  begins  and  ends  as  a  young  man  who  has  no  clear 
conception  of  his  role  or  purpose  in  life.  Ellénore,  obviously,  provides  no 
answer  to  his  problem,  and  the  question  that  underlies  all  his  preoccupa¬ 
tions,  “Quel  est  mon  but?”  is  only  an  aspect  of  the  vaster  question  that  is 
put  indirectly:  What  is  man’s  goal,  his  purpose?  The  question  of  purpose  is 
raised  from  the  individual  level  to  the  general  when,  at  the  end,  Adolphe’s 
uncertainty  evokes  a  somber  picture  of  the  human  condition,  of  man’s 
need  to  cling  to  some  support,  to  grasp  at  any  form  of  belief:  “,  .  .  dans  la 
nuit  épaisse  qui  nous  entoure,  est-il  une  lueur  que  nous  puissions  repousser? 
Au  milieu  du  torrent  qui  nous  entraîne,  est-il  une  branche  à  laquelle  nous 
osions  refuser  de  nous  retenir?”  (p.  112).  The  voice  is  that  of  Constant  the 
hfe-long  student  of  religion  and  author  of  De  la  Religion  considérée  dans  sa 
source,  ses  formes  et  ses  développements  (5  vols.,  1824-1831).  This  sense  of 
an  aimless  man  in  an  aimless  world  trying  to  make  sense  of  his  situation  is 
reenforced  by  an  image  in  one  of  his  early  letters  (to  Madame  de  Charrière 
June  4,  1790)  m  which  the  key-word  is  but  and  where  he  expresses  an  idea 
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he  had  picked  up  from  the  chevaher  de  Revel  that  our  world  is  a  puzzle 
to  us  because  God  died  prematurely  before  completing  the  world;  as  a 
result,  “tout  à  présent  se  trouve  fait  dans  im  but  qui  n’existe  plus,  et  que 
nous,  en  particulier,  nous  sentons  destinés  à  quelque  chose  dont  nous  ne 
nous  faisons  aucime  idée;  nous  sommes  comme  des  montres  où  il  n’y  aurait 
point  de  cadran,  et  dont  les  rouages,  doués  d’intelligence,  tourneraient 
jusqu’à  ce  qu’ils  fussent  usés,  sans  savoir  pourquoi  et  se  disant  toujours: 
puisque  je  tomne,  j’ai  donc  un  but.” 

Adolphe’s  search  for  a  hut  and  his  efforts  to  rid  himself  of  the  false  goal 
that  had  become  a  lien  are  marked  by  an  obsessive  reliance  on  the  most 
important  key-word  of  all,  la  contrainte,  which  introduces  a  curious  psycho¬ 
logical  complexity  and  widens  the  range  of  the  moral  drama.  It  is  a  concept 
that  Adolphe  invokes  with  great  frequency  as  a  justification  of  his  conduct, 
using  it  in  two  rather  different  senses,  both  of  which  involve  an  abdication 
of  will.  First  of  all,  it  is  an  index  of  Adolphe’s  apathy  that  his  actions  are 
invariably  the  result  of  outside  pressures,  une  contrainte,  and  his  responses 
are  simply  to  react  against  them.  If  social  forces  or  individual  advice  (from 
his  father  or  from  the  ambassador)  urge  him  in  one  direction,  he  recognizes 
the  constraint  and  goes  in  the  opposite.  His  feeling  for  Ellénore  is  made  up 
largely  of  his  opposition  to  efforts  by  others  to  remove  her;  la  contrainte 
revives  his  love  and  resolution,  but  his  will  depends  for  its  energy  on  an 
exterior  stimulus.  Secondly,  Adolphe  calls  upon  the  idea  of  la  contrainte  as 
an  excuse  for  whatever  he  does,  as  well  as  what  he  fails  to  do.  He  denies  his 
own  moral  responsibility  and  puts  all  the  blame,  both  for  his  loving  Ellénore 
and  for  not  loving  her,  on  forces  stronger  than  himself.  He  distributes  the 
blame  and  absolves  himself  in  a  most  remarkable  piece  of  reasoning: 

Chère  amie,  he  says  to  Ellénore, ...  on  lutte  quelque  temps  contre  sa  des¬ 
tinée,  mais  on  finit  toujours  par  céder.  Les  lois  de  la  société  sont  plus  fortes 
que  les  volontés  des  hommes;  les  sentiments  les  plus  impérieux  se  brisent  contre 
la  fatalité  des  circonstances.  En  vain  Von  s’obstine  à  ne  consulter  que  son  cœur; 
on  est  condamné  tôt  ou  tard  à  écouter  la  raison,  (pp.  83-84). 

The  excuse  is  complete:  man’s  will  and  feelings  are  powerless  before  the 
combined  onslaught  of  destiny,  the  laws  of  society,  and  just  plain  circum¬ 
stances;  and  all  that  man’s  reason  can  do  is  to  recognize  the  situation,  that 
is,  3deld  by  that  most  irrational  of  surrenders  which,  both  in  French  and 
in  English,  is  described  as  “listening  to  reason.” 

What  is  at  issue  here  is  not  simply  a  young  man’s  rather  ill-advised 
behavior  in  an  affair  with  a  young  woman,  but  rather  an  approach  to  the 
fundamental  question  of  a  man’s  responsibility  for  his  own  actions.  The 
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same  excuse  is  offered  in  the  “Lettre  à  l’éditeur”  at  the  end  of  the  story, 
as  if  to  support  Adolphe’s  denial  of  responsibility: 

Le  malheur  d’Ellénore,  wrote  the  commentator,  prouve  que  le  sentiment  le 
plus  passionné  ne  saurait  lutter  contre  l’ordre  des  choses.  La  société  est  trop 
puissante,  elle  se  reproduit  sous  trop  de  formes,  elle  mêle  trop  d’amertume  à 
l’amour  qu’elle  n’a  pas  sanctionné  .  .  .  (p.  115). 

But  the  reply  of  the  éditeur  with  which  Constant  ends  his  story  is  a  sternly 
worded  indictment  of  those  who  like  Adolphe,  put  the  blame  always  on 
some  one  or  something  outside  themselves,  and  who  use  analysis  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  repentance:  “Je  hais  cette  faiblesse  qui  s’en  prend  toujours  aux 
autres  de  sa  propre  impuissance,  et  qui  ne  voit  pas  que  le  mal  n’est  point 
dans  ses  alentours,  mais  qu’il  est  en  elle”  (p.  117).  Constant  refuses  to  admit 
the  argument  that  makes  a  snug  refuge  out  of  overwhelming  circumstances  : 
“Les  circonstances  sont  bien  peu  de  chose,”  he  concludes,  “le  caractère 
est  tout”  (p.  117). 

Benjamin  Constant,  as  a  political  observer,  was  peculiarly  conscious  of 
the  connotations  of  the  word  liberty  and  recognized  that  liberty  involves 
responsibility.  The  conclusion  of  Adolphe  leads  us  directly  to  Constant’s 
political  writings,  in  which  this  advocate  of  hberty  deals  with  the  same 
fundamental  questions.  One  page  in  his  essay.  De  l’Esprit  de  conquête 
provides  a  strong  link  to  Adolphe  and  projects  us  toward  those  thorny  prob¬ 
lems  of  authority  and  obedience,  of  free  decision  and  military  constraint, 
of  the  responsibility  for  tyranny,  problems  that  have  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  such  diverse  minds  as  those  of  Vigny,  Kleist,  and  Herman  Wouk,^ 
to  say  notliing  of  all  those  in  any  way  concerned  with  the  war-criminal 
trials  at  Nuremberg.  Adolphe’s  abdication  of  responsibility  in  the  personal 
sphere  is  strikingly  illuminated  by  a  transference  of  the  same  problem  to  a 
political  context.  If  you  resign  yourself  to  your  fate,  if  you  accept  the 
contrainte  of  circumstances,  if  you  yield  and  put  all  the  blame  on  the  supe¬ 
rior  force  that  thi-eatens  you,  the  consequences  are  most  serious  in  the  area 
of  government.  Constant  summons  all  those  who  have  accepted  the  rule 
of  a  conqueror,  of  a  dictator,  to  examine  their  consciences;  not  to  rebel 
necessarily,  but  to  see  clearly  their  moral  position,  and  to  judge  themselves. 
A  people  that  is  subject  to  a  dictator  can  always  blame  the  fortunes  of  war, 
withdraw  from  action,  like  Adolphe,  in  the  name  of  a  capricious  destiny; 
but  if  analysis  probes  deeply  enough  it  can  speak  with  the  voice  of  con¬ 
science;  and,  wrote  Constant,  “Sa  conscience  lui  répondrait  qu’il  ne  suffit 
pas  de  se  dire  contraint  pour  être  excusable,  que  ce  n’est  pas  assez  de 

*  cf.  Servitude  et  Grandeur  militaires,  Der  Prim  von  Hamburg,  and  The  Caine 
Mutiny. 
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séparer  ses  opinions  de  ses  actes,  de  désavouer  sa  propre  conduite,  et  de 
murmurer  le  blâme,  en  coopérant  aux  attentats”  (p.  102).  These  powerful 
words  from  the  pohtical  essay  De  VEsprit  de  conquête  are  both  a  commentary 
on  Adolphe  and  a  guide  to  the  expansive  power  of  that  slim  volume. 

Adolphe  began  as  the  cry  of  a  suffering  individual,  of  a  single  exasperated 
human.  It  developed  as  the  probing  analysis  of  a  peculiar  individual  rela¬ 
tionship,  but  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  particulars  of  Ellénore  and 
Adolphe,  nor  should  it  be  restricted  by  our  concern  for  Benjamin  and  his 
models,  whether  Madame  de  Staël,  Anna  Lindsay,  Charlotte  von  Harden- 
berg,  or  anyone  else  who  contributed  an  eyelash  or  a  gesture  to  the  portrait. 
For  all  the  lack  of  specific  historical  or  local  detail,  for  all  the  lack  of  refer¬ 
ences  to  a  particular  time  or  place,  fundamental  forces  are  present  in  the 
book.  We  are  deeply  involved,  not  in  the  underbrush  but  in  the  very  roots 
of  the  social  organism,  and  Adolphe  moves  not  only  in  the  realm  of  individ¬ 
ual  psychology,  but  in  the  social  and  moral  domains  as  well.  His  bewilder¬ 
ment  as  to  his  hut  (and  man’s  general  purpose  on  earth)  finds  elaborate 
extension  in  the  vast  stretches  of  Constant’s  writings  on  the  history  of 
religions;  his  use  of  contrainte  as  both  motive  and  excuse  moves  us  at  once 
into  the  area  of  choice  and  responsibility,  involves  Adolphe  in  decisions  and 
indecisions  that  find  their  counterparts  in  the  political  sphere  in  Constant’s 
preoccupation  with  usurpation,  conquest,  and  the  nature  of  political  hberty. 
Ellénore  and  her  pathetic  story  are  simply  a  lien-,  but  lien  has,  happily,  two 
meanings,  and  what  was  a  restrictive  bond  for  Adolphe,  the  character,  can 
serve  us  as  a  connecting  link  to  a  large  and  vital  domain. 

Princeton  University 


‘‘L’Etranger/’  “La  Chute/’  and  the  Aesthetic 
Legacy  of  Gide 

hy  Leon  S.  Koudie\ 

W™  ALBERT  CAMUS,  in  1951,  paid  his  tribute  to  André 
Gide  (who  had  died  during  the  same  year),  he  wrote  that  “il  n’est  à  peu 
prés  rien  de  ce  qu’il  a  dit  sur  l’art  que  je  n’approuve  entièrement.”’  This 
statement,  as  the  context  makes  perfectly  clear,  does  not  apply  either  to 
Gide’s  thought  or  to  his  style.  It  appears  rather  to  involve  the  attitude  of 
the  writer  towards  his  work  as  a  whole,  i.e.  the  assumptions  he  makes  when 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  literary  creation.  An  awareness  of  such 
assumptions  is  obviously  essential  to  anyone  wishing  to  probe  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  work  of  art:  that  is  probably  what  Gide  meant  when  he  wrote 
that  “le  point  de  vue  esthétique  est  le  seul  ou  il  faille  se  placer  pour  parler 
de  mon  œuvre  sainement.”^  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  exaggeration  in 
such  an  injunction — exaggeration  born  out  of  exasperation — but  it  wiU  be 
assumed  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  essay  that  the  core  of  the  state¬ 
ment  is  basically  sound  and  further  suggested  that  it  may  be  applied  to 
Camus  as  well  as  to  Gide.  The  illustration  of  this  suggestion  will  be  limited 
to  drawing  an  analogy  between  L’Etranger  and  La  Chute  on  the  one  hand, 
and  L’Immoraliste  and  La  Porte  étroite  on  the  other — comparing  not  so 
much  content  as  a  problem,  its  aesthetic  solution,  and  the  means  employed 
to  focus  the  reader’s  attention. 

The  problem  is  essentially  one  of  catharsis,  in  the  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Aristotelian  term,  but  applied  to  the  author  at  least  as  much  as 
to  the  spectator  or  reader,  as  was  impfied  by  Gide  himself  as  early  as  1893 
in  the  preface  to  La  Tentative  amoureuse  and  later  restated.®  By  now,  of 
course,  practically  everyone  has  become  aware  of  the  dialectical  nature  of 
L’Immoraliste  and  La  Porte  étroite-,  the  continuous  dialogue  that  took  place 
within  Gide’s  mind,  the  contradictory  essence  of  his  nature,  his  reluctance 
to  choose  definitively  one  side  or  the  other  are  also  well  known.  This  atti¬ 
tude  is  best  symbolized  by  his  famous  answer  to  Barrés:  “Né  à  Paris,  d’un 
père  Uzétien  et  d’une  mère  normande,  où  voulez-vous,  monsieur  Barrés, 

1  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Française,  November  1951  [Special  issue],  “Hommage  à  André 
Gide,”  p.  225. 

®  Gide,  Journal,  25  avril  1918. 

*  Gide,  Le  Retour  de  l’enfant  prodigue,  précédé  de  cinq  autres  traités  (Paris:  Galli¬ 
mard,  s.  d.),  p.  31.  For  a  discussion  of  this  point  see  Justin  O’Brien,  Portrait  of  André 
Gide,  (New  York:  Knopf,  1953),  pp.  89  ff. 
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que  je  m’enracine?  J’ai  donc  pris  le  parti  de  voyager.”^  To  this  quotation 
corresponds  Camus’  similar  refusal  to  choose,  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  early 
work  UEnvers  et  V endroit-.  “Je  tiens  au  monde  par  tous  mes  gestes,  aux 
hommes  par  toute  ma  pitié  et  ma  reconnaissance.  Entre  cet  endroit  et  cet 
envers  du  monde  je  ne  veux  pas  choisir,  je  n’aime  pas  qu’on  choisisse.”® 
Just  as  Gide  expressed  annoyance  at  his  being  identified  with,  or  restricted 
to,  the  hero  of  his  most  recent  book,  Camus  has  objected  to  the  nearly 
permanent  identification  of  his  writings  with  a  literature  of  absurdity  and 
despair:  “On  a  choisi  la  formule:  me  voilà  absurde  comme  devant.”® 

The  problem,  then,  for  both  writers,  is  to  maintain  a  certain  balance  and, 
in  the  specific  case  of  the  works  under  consideration,  to  purge  themselves 
of  two  opposite  and  equally  strong  temptations.  They  will  attempt  to  solve 
it  by  pretending  (or  fictitiously  pretending)  to  give  in  wholeheartedly  to  the 
temptation  and  allowing  their  characters  to  submit  themselves  to  all  the 
logical  consequences  that  their  choice  entails.  Stated  in  the  broadest  pos¬ 
sible  terms,  Gide  and  Camus  hesitate  between  aspects  of  the  two  basic 
solutions  to  the  enigma  of  existence:  is  reality  material  or  spiritual,  this- 
worldly  or  other-worldly,  thing-centered  or  man-centered?  In  the  dialogue 
considered  here,  Gide  and  Camus  are  preoccupied  with  two  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  facets  of  the  same  question.  For  Gide  it  is  a  dialogue  between  sensuality 
and  self-denial;  for  Camus  it  is  a  dialogue  between  innocence  and  guilt.  In 
both  instances  though,  these  are  aspects  of  the  classic  dialogue  between 
life  and  death. 

The  values  of  life  provide  a  theme  for  U Immoraliste  and  L'Etranger,  the 
forces  of  death  dominate  La  Porte  étroite  and  La  Chute.  The  titles  themselves 
reveal  the  contrasting  points  of  view  :  in  the  first  group  they  designate  indi¬ 
viduals,  in  the  second  they  suggest  restrictive  or  destructive  action.  The 
works  of  the  first  group  are  more  concerned  with  the  description  of  a  state 
of  being  and  of  the  hero’s  becoming  aware  of  that  state;  those  of  the  second 
group  depict  an  action  undertaken  or  an  attitude  assumed  by  the  hero.  In 
the  case  of  Camus  one  might  say  that  the  first  work  deals  with  the  world 
of  nature,  the  second  with  the  world  of  man. 


«Gide,  “A  propos  des  Déracinés,”  in  Œuvres  complètes  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1932- 
1939)  II,  437. 

6  Camus  L’Envers  et  l'endroit  (Alger:  Chariot,  1937),  p.  66. 

6  Camus  L’Eté  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1954),  p.  133.  He  also  stated,  m  the  same  essay: 
“Mais  enfin,  on  peut  aussi  écrire  sur  l’inceste  sans  pour  autant  s’être  précipité  sur  sa 
malheureuse  sœur  et  je  n’ai  lu  nulle  part  que  Sophocle  eût  jamais  supprimé  son  père 
et  déshonoré  sa  mère’’  (p.  131).  This  parallels  what  Gide  had  written  in  his  tentative 
nreface  to  La  Porte  étroite:  “L’  auteur  .  .  .  prétend  qu’un  artiste  doit  pouvoir  à  son 
gré  portraiturer  tour  à  tour  un  ‘immoraliste’,  une  sainte,  un  honnête  ho^e  ou  un 
Lndit,  sans  se  déclarer  pour  ou  contre”  (as  quoted  by  Pierre  Lafille,  André  (kde 
TOïiiOiTicicT  [Paris;  Hacli6tt6,  1954],  p.  44) 
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To  put  it  differently,  L’Etranger  deals  with  man  before  he  has  tasted  the 
fruit  from  the  tree  of  knowledge;  La  Chute  deals  with  the  fall  of  man  and 
his  assumption  of  guilt.  If,  to  substantiate  this  Biblical  metaphor,  one 
opens  the  book  of  Genesis,  he  reads  that  “they  were  both  naked,  the  man 
and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed”;  Camus,  it  should  be  remembered, 
has  described  Meursault  as  “un  homme  pauvre  et  nu”^  and  the  novel  cer¬ 
tainly  gives  no  evidence  of  his  character’s  experiencing  any  sense  of  shame 
or  guilt;  Gide,  a  frequent  reader  of  the  Bible,  wrote  in  1891;  “Ecce  homo: 
quelque  chose  de  très  pauvre  et  qu’il  faut  bien  vite  vêtir,  parce  que  c’est 
laid  quand  c’est  nu.”*  That,  of  course,  is  the  reaction  of  the  court  and  jury 
at  Algiers  when  faced  with  the  sincerity  of  Meursault:  sincerity  (i.e.  moral 
nakedness),  without  the  cloth  of  ritual,  is  deemed  objectionable.  As  Gide 
remarked  in  1892:  “Je  m’agite  dans  ce  dilemme:  être  moral;  être  sincère.  La 
morale  consiste  à  supplanter  l’être  naturel  (le  vieil  homme)  par  un  être  fac¬ 
tice  préféré.  Mais  alors  on  n’est  plus  sincère.  Le  vieil  homme,  c’est  l’homme 
sincère.”*  Meursault  is  “le  vieil  homme”  (the  old  Adam),  and  the  other 
alternative,  the  “être  factice,”  is  impersonated  by  Clamence,  prophet  of 
the  new  Adam,  and  also  suggested  by  the  remainder  of  Gide’s  1891  state¬ 
ment;  “Hypocrisie  nécessaire;  ou  religion:  de  là  l’heptatique  Adoration  de 
V Agneau  mystique.”  Gide  wrote  the  preceding  comment  in  Brussels  after 
seeing  the  two  side-panels  of  Van  Eyck’s  masterpiece,  the  Worship  of  the 
Lamb,  then  in  the  Brussels  Museum;  he  was  impressed  with  the  sense  of 
shame  revealed  by  the  naked  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  his  thoughts  led 
him  to  the  motif  of  the  central  panel  of  the  altar  piece.  It  is  perhaps  more 
than  a  coincidence  when  one  stolen  panel  of  this  very  same  painting  shows 
up  in  Clamence’s  room  in  Amsterdam. 

Meursault  is  sincere  and  innocent.  But  Meursault,  aside  from  being  the 
Stranger,  is  Everyman:  “j’étais  comme  tout  le  monde,  absolument  comme 
tout  le  monde.”  (E,  95)  In  other  words,  things  being  considered  from  one 
specific  point  of  view,  all  men  are  innocent — even  the  man  who  feels  no 
real  affection  for  his  mother  and  who,  without  provocation,  kills  another 
man.  If,  however,  one  shifts  the  point  of  view,  all  men  are  guilty — even 
Clamence,  the  protector  of  widows  and  orphans,  the  exemplary  good  neigh¬ 
bor  who  leads  blind  men  through  Paris  traffic,  even  Christ  who  knew  that 

’Camus,  “Avant-propos”  to  the  Brée-Lynes  edition  of  L’Etranger  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  1955),  p.  viii.  Other  references  to  the  following  editions  of 
the  four  works  under  study  will  be  found  in  the  text,  with  abbreviations  as  noted: 
André  Gide,  L’Immoraliste  (Paris:  Mercure  de  France,  1946),  7. 

“  “  La  Porte  étroite  (Paris:  Mercure  de  France,  1946),  P. 

Albert  Camus,  L’Etranger  (New  York:  Pantheon,  1946),  E. 

“  “  La  Chute  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1956),  C. 

®  Gide,  Journal,  Bruxelles,  1er  août  1891. 

®  Gide,  Journal,  11  janvier  1892. 
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his  coining  on  earth  would  cause  a  wholesale  murder  of  innocent  children 
(C,  130). 

The  four  works  under  consideration  are  all  written  in  the  first  person  by 
a  narrator  who  assumes  one  aspect  of  the  author’s  personality  and  affirms 
it  with  a  steadfastness  reminiscent  of  Greek  hubris.  Each  book,  in  turn,  is 
dominated  by  one  distinctive  and  symbolic  locale:  mainly  North  Africa  for 
U Immoraliste,  and  Algiers  for  UEtranger;  mainly  Normandy  for  La  Porte 
étroite,  and  Amsterdam  for  La  Chute.  In  addition  to  the  values  of  contrast 
between  one  book  and  the  next  thus  afforded  by  the  setting,  each  volume 
is  divided  into  antithetical  portions:  the  first  part  of  U Immoraliste  empha¬ 
sizes  North  Africa  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Italy,  the  second  part  the  con¬ 
stricted  chmate  of  Normandy,  and  the  third  part  takes  the  reader  back  to 
the  sensuous  south;  the  first  part  of  La  Porte  étroite  (chapters  I  to  IV)  takes 
place  mostly  in  Normandy,  while  in  the  second  part  (chapters  V  to  VIII) 
Jerome,  a  pale  repHca  of  Michel,  travels  south,  and  the  third  part  is  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  puritanical  flavor  of  Alissa’s  diary  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
nursing  home;  the  first  part  of  UEtranger  has  the  narrator  recall  the  free¬ 
dom  of  life  in  Algiers,  the  second  part  takes  place  in  the  prison  cell;  the 
first  part  of  La  Chute  (pp.  7-83)  concentrates  on  memories  of  life  in  Paris, 
the  second  part  gives  greater  emphasis  to  Amsterdam.  At  this  point  one 
already  senses  Camus’  effort  at  greater  artistic  economy,  especially  in 
in  UEtranger:  there  is  less  shifting  back  and  forth  of  locale  and  the  tale  is 
more  neatly  divided  into  its  two  distinct  parts.  The  “third  part”  of  the 
Gidian  narrative  is  still  present  (the  chapter  deahng  with  the  chaplain’s 
visit  in  UEtranger,  and  the  final  scene  set  in  Clamence’s  room  in  La  Chute), 
but  Camus  has  attempted  to  integrate  it  into  the  second  part.  Actually, 
there  is  no  formal  division  either  in  La  Chute  or  La  Porte  étroite,  and  the 
device  of  the  single  narrator  is,  especially  in  the  latter  volume,  not  quite 
so  simple  as  has  been  indicated.  These  details,  however,  are  not  too  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  present  context,  except  as  the  increased  complexity  of  both  La 
Porte  étroite  and  La  Chute  over  L’ Immoraliste  and  L  Etranger  mirror  the 
intricacies  involved  in  the  passage  from  one  assumed  attitude  to  another. 

Just  as  catharsis  appears  as  a  common  problem,  contrast  is  the  device 
used  by  Gide  and  Camus  to  translate  their  experiences.  The  values  of  life 
that  are  stressed  in  UEtranger  stand  out  the  more  as  they  are  described 
against  a  background  of  death  (a  technique  that  was  also  used  in  L  Im- 
moraliste).  Thus,  the  novel  opens  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  Meursault’s 
mother  and  the  entire  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  ensuing  funeral.  The 
shadow  of  death  is  still  strongly  felt  in  the  second  chapter,  and  the  threat 
of  another  death  (the  Arabs  who  follow  Sintes)  looms  at  the  start  of  the 
fifth,  coupled  with  an  echo  of  Mme.  Meursault’s  death  toward  the  end  of 
that' same  chapter;  the  sixth  leads  directly  to  the  death  of  the  Arab  and 
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the  end  of  the  first  part.  The  whole  second  part  is  obviously  told  against 
the  background  of  Meursault’s  certain  death  sentence. 

In  La  Chute,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  reader  is  confronted  with  a 
modern  version  of  hell,  it  is  life  that  one  finds  in  the  background.  The  story 
opens  on  a  bar-room  scene  in  the  center  of  Amsterdam,  a  modern  port 
teeming  with  activity.^®  It  is  true  that  part  one  ends  with  a  death  and,  as 
was  the  case  in  L’Etranger,  this  triggers  a  chain  of  events  that  change  the 
life  of  the  protagonist.  This  death,  however,  has  no  reality:  the  narrator, 
one  evening,  has  seen  a  woman  lean  on  the  railing  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Seine;  a  few  moments  later,  when  he  has  lost  sight  of  the  bridge,  he  hears 
the  noise  of  a  body  falling  into  the  water  and  a  thrice  repeated  cry  gradually 
fading  away— or,  at  least,  he  thinks  he  has  heard  all  this.  On  the  days 
following  the  incident  he  does  not  read  the  papers.  We  have,  therefore,  no 
real  evidence  that  the  woman  in  black  actually  did  plunge  to  her  death: 
her  “fall”  (as  in  La  Porte  étroite,  the  title  echoes  back  and  forth  throughout 
the  book)  is  on  the  same  level  of  reality  as  the  laughter  Clamence  hears 
later  on  behind  his  back.  Finally  the  book  ends  with  Clamence  in  bed,  but 
with  nothing  more  serious  than  a  bout  of  fever  the  like  of  which  he  has 
experienced  before,  and  fully  confident  that  “existence”  for  him  in  Amster¬ 
dam  will  go  on  as  in  the  past.  He  speaks  of  a  possible  execution,  but  it 
remains  in  the  realm  of  phantasy.  The  last  word  of  La  Chute  is  “heureuse¬ 
ment”;  the  last  word  of  L’Etranger  is  “haine.”  In  each  case  a  final  dissonant 
note  is  added  to  the  ironic  texture  of  the  narrative. 

The  very  first  word  of  L’Etranger,  “aujourd’hui,”  emphasizes  the  here 
and  now.  The  first  two  paragraphs  then  plainly  state  the  theme  of  the  book: 
innocent,  sensuous,  incoherent  man  pitted  against  a  knowing,  rational, 
coherent  society.  The  opposition  is  not  absolute  from  the  start:  Meursault^ 
even  though  his  first  reaction  is  one  of  rejection  (“cela  ne  voulait  rien  dire”), 
does  try  to  meet  other  men  at  least  half  way.  In  the  sensuous  world,  his 
mother  is  irretrievably  dead  and  pushed  into  the  past,  and  whether  her 
death  took  place  that  day  or  the  day  before  or  even  years  ago  does  not 
really  matter;  in  the  coherent  world  of  men  she  is  not  truly  dead  until  the 
funeral  rites  have  been  performed.  Then  Meursault  will  wear  mourning, 
thus  signifying  her  death  to  other  men — and  then  his  employer  will  feel  it 
proper  to  perform  the  rite  of  sympathy.  Meursault  realizes  all  this  to  a 


There  is  a  real  Mexico-City  bar  in  Amsterdam,  located  on  Warmoes  Straat’ 
north  of  the  Old  Church,  in  the  very  center  of  the  concentric  rings  of  canals  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  Dutch  city,  and  therefore  not  very  far  from  the  Damrak  and  the 
Victoria  Hotel  where  a  French  tourist  might  well  stay,  and  also  close  to  the  port 
where,  without  crossing  a  bridge,  Clamence  could  embark  on  an  excursion  boat  to 
Marken.  It  is  more  difficult,  however,  to  consider  this  area  literally  as  within  a  “ninth 
circle  of  canals  and  to  trace  Clamence’s  lodgings  and  his  walks  in  the  city  especially 
with  relation  to  the  Jewish  section. 
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certain  extent  and  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  novel  that  he  stands  closest 
to  his  creator  who,  in  the  words  of  a  previously  quoted  statement,  is  linked 
to  other  men  “par  toute  ma  pitié  et  ma  reconnaissance.”  L’Etranger  will 
depict  the  gradual  estrangement  of  Meursault,  the  transformation  of  a  man 
who  tries  to  understand  and  to  please  into  one  who  accepts  his  destiny,  be¬ 
comes  united  to  the  indifferent  world  of  things  and  would  welcome,  on  the 
day  he  is  executed,  an  outburst  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  men.  (A  striking 
contrast  will  be  provided  by  Clamence  who,  in  his  imagined  execution, 
envisions  his  severed  head  being  presented  to  the  crowd  so  that  men  may 
recognize  themselves.)  If  there  is  a  tragic  flaw  in  Meursault  it  is  revealed 
by  this  evolution:  he  reahzes  only  too  late  that  he  is  a  Stranger  and  does 
not  belong  with  men.  Ironically,  it  is  his  attempt  to  please  others  (and  more 
speciflcally  Sintès)  that  gets  him  into  trouble  and  results  in  his  killing  the 
Arab.  His  awareness  of  the  difference  that  separates  him  from  other  men 
grows  during  the  trial  and  the  acceptance  of  that  difference  brings  forth 
the  reahzation  that  his  life  has  been  a  happy  one — and  this  was  also  the 
lesson  of  Sisyphus.  The  flaw  of  Michel,  in  L’Immoraliste,  is  also  connected 
with  deceit;  but  he  deceives  others,  not  himself,  and  this  deceit  is  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  “immoralism”  of  the  title — it  is  the  cathartic  agent  Gide 
has  referred  to.  In  Camus’  novel  Meursault’s  innocent  self-deceit  is  truly  a 
flaw  and  the  agent  of  catharsis  is  not  hnmorality  but  exile — also  reflected 
in  the  title.  (In  spite  of  this  contrast,  one  should  bear  in  mind  that  im- 
morahty  is  also  a  form  of  exile.)  Needless  to  say,  Michel’s  unmorality  is  a 
reaction  to  the  puritanism  of  his  creator’s  family,  just  as  Gide’s  sensuality 
never  quite  relinquishes  the  perversity  that  accompanies  the  pleasurable 
knowledge  of  sin.  It  is  this  aspect  of  Gide  that  repelled  Camus“  whose 
sensuaUty  is  much  more  positive,  no  doubt  a  result  of  his  Mediterranean 
upbringing.  For  Gide,  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  the  antithesis  of  a 
moral  world  were  a  sinful  world.  While  he  does  speak  of  going  back  to  the 
old  Adam,  it  is  Camus  who  gives  us  a  truer  characterization  of  Adam  be¬ 
fore  original  sin,  before  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Meursault,  of  course,  remains  in  that  state  of  ignorance  throughout  the 
book.  He  is,  metaphysically  speaking,  innocent  of  the  Arab’s  death:  the 
kiUing  was  caused,  quite  literally,  by  the  sun — that  is,  by  a  combination 
of  physical  circumstances  that  leaves  him  unblemished  insofar  as  his  “soul” 
is  concerned.  But  since  the  concept  of  soul  is  almost  inseparable  from  that 
of  moral  consciousness,  this  is  possible  only  because  Meursault  has  no  soul. 
In  that  respect  the  prosecutor  is  absolutely  right:  “II  disait  qu’  à  la  vérité, 
je  n’en  avais  point,  d’âme,  et  que  rien  d’humain,  et  pas  un  des  principes 
moraux  qui  gardent  le  cœur  des  hommes  ne  m’était  accessible.”  {E,  143) 
The  defense  lawyer,  on  the  contrary,  proclaims  that  his  client  has  a  soul, 

“  See  his  footnote  on  pp.  47-48  of  Noces  (Paris;  Gallimard,  1950). 
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but  he  has  substituted  himself  for  Meursault  without  genuine  authority; 
the  latter’s  general  comment  on  the  defense  plea  is:  “D’ailleurs,  mon  avocat 
m’a  semblé  ridicule.”  {E,  146)  Meursault’s  dawning  realization  that  he  has 
been  cast  out  by  society  is  brought  on  by  the  trial,  although  he  would  still 
like  to  explain  things  cordially,  almost  affectionately,  to  the  prosecutor.  He 
knows  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so:  “Mais,  naturellement,  dans  l’état 
où  l’on  m’avait  mis,  je  ne  pouvais  parler  à  personne  sur  ce  ton.”  {E,  142- 
143)  Only  at  the  very  end,  after  the  chaplain’s  visit,  will  Meursault  fully 
accept  rejection  by  society — and  reject  all  other  men  in  turn.  Likewise, 
Michel  grows  in  his  awareness  of  immorality.  When  Ménalque  questions 
him  about  the  notorious  episode  of  the  scissors  and  asks  him  for  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  actions,  he  answers:  “Je  voudrais  qu’on  me  l’expliquât.”  (7,  153) 
At  the  end  of  the  narrative,  however,  he  realizes  that  he  has  freed  himself 
from  all  moral  bonds  and  that  others  might  well  refer  to  his  behavior  as 
“criminal.”  At  the  conclusion  of  both  works  the  main  characters  have  re¬ 
moved  themselves  from  their  authors  and  from  society  as  well,  and  have 
presented  the  former  with  a  distorted  and  frightening  image  of  himself. 
Nevertheless,  they  remain  humanly  plausible  in  that  many  others  recog¬ 
nize  in  them  the  image  of  their  desires  and  feelings.  Thus,  Gide  stated  at 
the  very  outset  of  L’Immoraliste:  “Mais  il  en  est  plus  d’un  aujourd’hui,  je 
le  crains,  qui  oserait  en  ce  récit  se  reconnaître.”  (7,  13)  And  Camus  has 
said  of  Meursault:  “H  m’est  arrivé  de  dire  aussi,  et  toujours  paradoxale¬ 
ment,  que  j’avais  essayé  de  figurer  dans  mon  personnage  le  seul  Christ  que 
nous  méritions.”i2  In  other  words,  what  was  initially  the  author’s  catharsis 
might  also  turn  out  to  be  that  of  the  thoughtful  reader. 

La  Chute  begins  with  a  spontaneous  offer  by  the  hero,  tendered  with 
sophisticated  polish  (“Puis-je,  Monsieur,  .  .  .”),  of  active  interference  in 
the  life  of  another  and,  as  in  L’Etranger,  the  stage  is  set  at  once.  In  this 
rnanner,  Clamence’s  activity  also  establishes  itself  immediately  as  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  Meursault’s  passivity,  just  as  Alissa  is  the  antithesis  of  Michel. 
He  k  man  after  the  fall,  but,  as  previously  stated,  while  he  is  Hide’s  “être 
factice  he  is  not  the  new  Adam.  Rather,  as  his  name  only  too  obviously 
indicates,  Jean-Baptiste  Clamence  is  the  vox  clamantis  in  deserto:  “Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.”  As  he  himself  says,  “je 
suis  bavard,  hélas!”  (C,  10)  Instead  of  a  narration  as  in  L’Etranger  the 
reader  is  presented  with  the  transcription  of  a  very  one-sided  conversation 
carried  on  by  Clamence  with  his  French  visitor  during  which  he  succeeds 
m  making  the  paths  of  the  Lord  quite  crooked. 

As  Meursault,  initially,  was  willing  to  make  the  attempt  to  meet  the 
civilized  world  half-way,  Clamence,  in  the  first  few  pages  of  La  Chute,  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  link  between  civilized  men  and  the  world  of  things  or  animals 

12  Camus,  “Avant-propos,”  loc.  cit. 
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symbolized  by  the  bartender.  The  latter,  a  replica  of  Meursault  seen  from 
an  unsympathetic  angle,  is  referred  to  as  a  “gorilla”  and  a  “superior  ani¬ 
mal.”  He  reflects  “le  silence  des  forêts  primitives”  and,  like  Meursault,  he 
is  at  one  with  his  destiny:  “celui-ci  ne  sent  pas  son  exil,  il  va  son  chemin, 
rien  ne  l’entame.”  (C,  8)  That  echoing  effect  is  an  example  of  inter-novel 
correspondence,  even  more  precise  than  the  Michel- Jérome  parallel  that 
was  mentioned  earlier,  that  seems  to  be  as  characteristic  of  Camus  as  it  was 
of  Gide.  Such  correspondences  involve  themes  and  incidents  as  well  as 
characters:  they  are  devices  that  serve  as  reciprocal  illumination  for  his 
works.  Gide,  endeavoring  to  explain  what  he  had  intended  in  some  of  his 
early  publications,  suggested  a  comparison  “avec  ce  procédé  du  blason  qui 
consiste,  dans  le  premier,  à  en  mettre  un  second  ‘en  abyme’.’’^®  This  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  to  what  Camus  did  in  the  second  part  of  L’Etranger  when 
he  has  Meursault  read,  in  an  old  newspaper,  a  summary  of  the  plot  of  Le 
Malentendu.  The  latter  play,  in  turn,  is  like  the  mirror  in  the  paintings  of 
Memling  that  Gide  alluded  to  in  the  same  passage,  throAving  back  light  on 
the  nature  of  Meursault.  Martha  reports:  “J’ai  lu  dans  un  livre  qu’il  [le 
soleil]  mangeait  jusqu’  aux  âmes  et  qu’il  faisait  des  corps  resplendissants 
mais  vidés  par  l’intérieur.”!^  In  La  Peste,  Tarrou  says:  “J’essaye  d’être  un 
meurtrier  innocent.  Vous  voyez  que  ce  n’est  pas  une  grande  ambition. 

He  thus  partially  identifies  himself  with  Meursault  and  enables  the  critical 
reader  to  use  one  character  to  enlighten  the  other.  Likewise,  when  we  read 
about  Cottard’s  being  upset  after  hearing  a  discussion  of  Meursault’s 
crime,  we  gain  a  better  understanding  of  Cottard’s  own  situation  as  stranger 
in  the  plague-ridden  city  of  Oran.  (Previously  he  had  been  looking  forward 
to  testimonies,  to  be  given  at  a  hypothetical  trial,  that  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  depositions  of  Céleste  and  Masson  in  L’Etranger'.  Il  peut  témoigner 
...  que  je  ne  suis  pas  un  mauvais  homme.”!®)  Finally,  the  wrath  of  Meur¬ 
sault  after  the  chaplain’s  visit  directly  reflects  Camus’  own  anger  after 
reading  funeral  inscriptions  in  a  Florentine  cloister,!^  and  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  that  earlier  text. 

The  closeness  of  Meursault  to  nature  is  shown  by  Clamence’s  remark: 
“L’idée  la  plus  naturelle  à  l’homme,  celle  qui  lui  vient  naïvement,  comme 
du  fond  de  sa  nature,  est  l’idée  de  son  innocence.”  (C,  95)  When,  during 
the  trial  scene  in  L’Etranger,  a  defense  witness  keeps  repeating  “c’est  un 
malheur”  {E,  131),  it  is  again  through  Clamence  that  we  are  told  that  the 

13  Gide,  Journal,  La  Roque,  août  1893.  For  a  discussion  of  this  point  see  Jean 
Hytier,  André  Gide  (Alger:  Chariot,  s.  d.),  pp.  242  ff. 

i«  Camus,  Le  Malentendu  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1944),  p.  18. 

16  Camus,  La  Peste  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1947),  p.  278. 

i6  76fd.,  p.  68. 

11  Camus,  Noces,  pp.  79  ff. 
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judgement  of  the  court  is  irrelevant  and  Meursault  is  innocent:  .  car 

le  châtiment  sans  jugement  est  supportable.  Il  a  un  nom  d’ailleurs  qui 
garantit  notre  innocence:  le  malheur.”  {C,  90)  The  role  of  Salamano  and 
his  dog  in  L’Etranger  becomes  clearer  when  one  hears  Clamence  speak  of 
the  need  every  man  has  to  dominate  or  even  enslave  others.  Giving  orders, 
he  says,  is  as  necessary  as  breathing  and  every  man  can  find  his  victim,  no 
matter  what  his  social  condition:  “Le  dernier  dans  l’échelle  sociale  a  encore 
son  conjoint,  ou  son  enfant.  S’il  est  célibataire,  un  chien.”  (C,  54)  Ironically 
then,  the  rather  repulsive  Salamano  is  now  presented  as  a  typical  member 
of  society,  a  man  who  “reigns.” 

As  Meursault  has  become  an  ape-like  bartender  in  La  Chute,  the  disgust¬ 
ing  old  Salamano  has  been  transformed  into  the  brilhant  lawyer  Clamence: 
he,  too,  in  Paris,  used  to  “reign.”  As  he  says  himself:  “.  .  .  je  régnais,  libre¬ 
ment,  dans  une  lumière  édénique.”  {C,  34)  The  reference  to  the  garden  of 
Eden  is  obviously  ironical;  he  reigned  in  a  false  paradise  (“Paris  est  un  vrai 
trompe-l’œil,”  C,  11)  and  his  “fall”  will  amount  to  the  realization  that  he  is 
really  in  hell  ^in  what  Camus,  in  Le  Mythe  de  Sisyphe,  has  defined  as  man’s 
kingdom,  encountered  as  one  leaves  the  barren  path  of  lucid  effort  and 
enters  into  the  activities  of  every-day  life:  “Cet  enfer  du  présent  c’est  enfin 
son  royaume.”^®  Clamence  is  one  of  the  many  prophets,  referred  to  on  the 
same  page,  who  seek  to  make  men  aware  of  their  guilt. 

That  he  is  a  false  prophet  seems  also  quite  clear.  His  very  name  is  as¬ 
sumed  and,  in  opposition  to  Meursault ’s  sincerity,  his  falseness  is  revealed 
almost  at  the  outset  by  his  complete  espousal  of  rituals,  beginning  with 
that  of  language:  even  his  cultured  Parisian  visitor  is  startled  to  hear 
Clamence  use  the  imperfect  subjunctive  (C,  10).  More  important  still,  he 
is  perfectly  aware  of  his  duphcity.  Meursault,  for  instance,  could  not  par¬ 
take  in  ritualistic  conversation,  and  when  Marie  asks  him  if  he  loves  her  he 
answers  “que  cela  ne  signifiait  rien”  {E,  63);  although  he  did  not  love  her, 
he  was  willing  to  accept  a  marriage  ceremony  because  it  was  not  impor¬ 
tant.  Clamence,  on  the  other  hand,  knows  the  appropriate  answer:  “Je 
m’entendais  demander:  ‘Tu  m’aimes?’  Vous  savez  qu’il  est  d’usage  de 
répondre  en  pareil  cas:  ‘Et  toi?’  ”  (C,  116)  In  this  particular  instance,  of 
course,  he  perverts  the  ritual;  as  he  had  stated  a  few  moments  earlier- 
“Je  voulais  déranger  le  jeu  . . .”  (C,  109)  But  that,  actually,  is  just  another 
way  of  playing  the  game.  The  ambiguity  of  Clamence’s  position  is  further 
brought  out  when  Camus  informs  us  that  the  hell  he  is  in  is  also  Dante’s 
inferno.  Using  the  Gidian  mirror  device  again,  it  can  be  inferred  that  the 
narrator  of  La  Chute,  as  he  guides  his  acquaintance  through  the  symbohc 
canal-encircled  Amsterdam,  is  a  modern  travesty  of  Vergil;  Dante’s  guide 
too,  had  been  erroneously  considered  as  a  prophet  of  the  coming  of  Christ! 

Camus,  Le  Mythe  de  Sisyphe  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1942),  pp.  74-75. 
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Also,  the  literary  shift  involved  in  the  change  from  narrator’s  guide  to 
narrator-guide  parallels  the  shift  in  themes  from  divine  love  to  human 
hatred. 

The  word  with  which  L’Etranger  ends  thus  becomes  a  key-word  in  La 
Chute.  The  rational  world  of  men  has,  somehow  (for  an  explanation  of  this 
process  one  should  perhaps  go  back  to  L’Homme  révolté),  become  a  world  of 
hatred.  Consciousness  being  inseparable  from  guilt,  it  is  only  after  Clamence 
is  fully  conscious  of  his  hatred  for  the  poor  (he  had  earlier  mistaken  self- 
love  for  charity)  that  he  precipitates  himself  into  Dante’s  icy  ninth  circle 
where  one  finds  traitors  to  kindred,  i.e.  to  human  nature.  “Ah!  les  Bazaine!” 
he  exclaims  at  one  point  (C,  39).  Camus’  irony  manifests  itself  again  as 
Clamence  tries  to  bring  down  his  visitor  into  hell  with  him  by  recreating  a 
new  bond  to  replace  those  that  have  been  severed  :  the  bond  of  identity  in 
guilt. 

Innocence  or  guilt:  such  is  the  intolerable  choice  men  are  confronted 
with.  In  order  to  impress  his  victim  with  the  idea  that  assumption  of  guilt 
is  the  only  solution,  Clamence  takes  him  on  a  tour  of  limbo,  the  preserve 
of  the  indifferent  angels  (and  therefore  the  world  of  Meursault)— but  there 
is  no  one  there:  “Pas  d’hommes,  surtout,  pas  d’hommes!  Vous  et  moi, 
seulement,  devant  la  planète  enfin  déserte!”  (C,  86)  In  the  sky,  the  doves 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  waiting  to  descend  upon  the  head  of  the  innocent; 
millions  of  them  can  be  seen,  circling  endlessly,  in  vain,  for  there  are  no 
innocent:  Meursault  is  a  myth.^® 

In  further  contrast  to  Meursault’s  obscure  and  mediocre  life,  Clamence 
had  been  extremely  brilliant  and  successful.  Instead  of  being  rejected  by 
society,  he  was  fully  accepted,  without  reservations  at  first,  for  he  was  a 
paragon  of  bourgeois,  Christian  morality.  But  he  was  not  really  a  Christian 
and  what  seemed  like  virtue  was  nothing  more  than  selfish  enjoyment  and 
pride — very  much  as  the  apparent  humility  of  Alissa  was  basically  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  pride.  She,  too,  was  false:  Je  mentais  en  secret  aux  paroles  (jue 
Dieu  proposait  à  mes  lèvres  .  .  .  Ds  tout  ce  que  gonflait  mon  cœur,  rien 
n’est  sorti.”  {P,  213-214)  Clamence  admits  that,  if  he  were  to  reveal  what 
he  really  is,  his  motto  would  have  to  be  “Ne  vous  y  fiez  pas,”  and  his  call¬ 
ing  cards  would  read  “Jean-Baptiste  Clamence,  comédien.  (C,  57)  Where 
Meursault,  on  the  contrary,  had  warned:  “.  .  .  il  ne  faut  jamais  jouer,  ’ 
(E,  114)  Clamence  admitted:  “.  .  .  je  jouais  le  jeu.”  {C,  71) 

Ât  this  point,  having  stressed  the  absolute  opposition  there  is  between 
Meursault  and  Clamence  and  remembering  that  the  former  is  a  Christ¬ 
ie  There  is,  possibly,  a  double  symbolism  involved  here.  We  are  on  the  island  of 
Marken  on  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  in  Dante’s  poem  the  mount  of  Purgatory  is  located 
on  the  hemisphere  of  water.  The  interpretation  might  thus  be  that  there  is  no  one  in 
Purgatory  either;  there  are  no  venial  sins  that  might  eventually  be  expiated,  con¬ 
temporary  ideologies  demand  all  or  nothing. 
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figure,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  take  the  final  step  and  state  that 
Clamence,  while  he,  too,  is  Everyman,  is  also  Satan.  Ironically,  each  is  a 
Christ  or  a  Satan  without  God,  and  while  this  situation  calls  for  a  pathetic 
Christ,  it  enhances  the  tragic  figure  of  Satan.  Clamence  is  not  the  victim 
of  a  powerful  tyrant  but  of  himself  alone.  He  is  not  cast  down,  but  falls,  a 
traitor  to  himself  and  to  the  humanity  he  symbolizes  from  the  false  para¬ 
dise  of  Paris  down  to  the  false  hell  of  Amsterdam:  “Je  trône  parmi  mes 
vilains  anges,  à  la  cime  du  ciel  hollandais  ...”  (C,  165)  There,  a  victim  of 
his  own  unbridled  aspirations,  the  great  temptor  and  impersonator  is 
building  up  his  kingdom  again.  But  any  kingdom  Clamence  might  build 
would  be  as  evil  as  the  exile  of  Meursault.  There  is  no  salvation  for  him: 
Camus  is  as  critical  of  Clamence  as  he  is  of  Meursault,  even  though  he  has 
given  part  of  himself  to  both. 

The  greater  complexity  of  La  Chute,  in  comparison  with  L’Etranger,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  The  reason  lies  not  only  in  the  increased  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  concepts  involved  (ambiguity  vs.  sincerity,  guilt  vs.  inno¬ 
cence),  in  the  more  developed  artistic  maturity  of  the  author,  but  also  in  a 
new  relationship  that  has  come  in  between  the  writer  and  his  theme.  It  is 
possible  indeed  that  the  values  that  are  overstated  in  L’Etranger  appear 
less  pernicious  to  Camus  than  those  criticized  in  La  Chute  where  irony  is 
occasionally  tinged  with  bitterness.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  single  target 
in  the  later  work:  bourgeois  morality  and  complacency,  various  aspects  of 
Christianity,  and,  especially,  Sartrian  existentialism  are  all  subject  to 
Camus’  attack.  Clamence  is  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  his  creator’s 
irony,  and  an  agent  through  whom  the  latter  gives  expression  to  that  irony. 
More  personal  and  disturbing  in  its  expression  than  L’Etranger,  it  illustrates 
more  fully  the  double  catharsis  that  has  been  emphasized  in  this  essay:  for 
if  Satan  is  a  symbol  of  evil,  is  he  not  also,  like  Camus,  the  Rebel? 
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Pierre  Charron  and  the  Council  of  Trent 
in  the  Bordelais 

by  Jean  Daniel  Charron 

W 

▼  then  we  review  the  history  of  criticism  on  Pierre 
Charron,  we  see  that  in  their  general  picture  of  the  development  of  ration¬ 
alism  in  France  critics  were  more  worried  about  finding  a  niche  for  him  in 
the  shadow  of  Montaigne  than  about  considering  him  as  an  important  entity- 
in  an  evolving  intellectual  society.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  get  at  a  true 
picture  of  Charron  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  while  he  was  still 
alive  and  before  he  had  become  a  figure  in  the  history  of  philosophical 
thought,  Pierre  Charron,  still  a  young  canon,  occupied  very  responsible  and 
sensitive  Church  positions  in  the  region  of  Bordeaux.  He  secured  these 
positions  on  merit  alone,  and  because  of  his  achievements  in  performing 
his  duties  he  always  received  praise  and  constantly  greater  responsibilities 
until,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  he  decided  to  go  into  . semiretirement  in  Con¬ 
dom  to  give  more  time  to  his  studies  and  writings. 

But  first  let  us  look  at  the  period  during  which  Pierre  Charron  reached 
maturity  and  began  to  assume  a  leading  role  in  different  dioceses  in  the 
Bordelais.  In  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  some  fifty  years 
of  religious  and  civil  war,  the  kingdom  of  France  was  in  grave  danger  of 
falling  into  shreds.  Some  of  its  hungry  neighbors,  like  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  were  anxious  to  enlarge  their  possessions  at  its  ex¬ 
pense  and  a  preponderant  majority  of  Frenchmen  were  becoming  desirous 
of  an  end  to  internal  strife  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  dangers  of 
foreign  invasion. 

Their  hope  was  to  crystallize,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  around  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  legitimate  heir:  Henri  de  Navarre,  Henry  IV  of  France.  His 
conversion  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  1593  in  the  old  basilica  of  Saint 
Denis  was  the  awaited  catalyst,  and  within  a  year  most  of  the  old  Leaguers 
and  the  rebel  cities  followed  the  new  King  with  enthusiasm.  Peace  was 
finally  coming  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  but  deep  changes  and  reforms  in 
the  moral  and  philosophic  make-up  of  the  country  had  taken  place  through 
these  years  of  suffering  and  duress. 

The  Protestant  movement  had  brought  to  light  the  abuses  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  reforms  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Council  of  Trent,  which  con¬ 
vened  on  May  22,  1542,  and  which  was  to  last  for  twenty  years,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  counter-reform  movement. 
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The  propagators  of  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  in  France  had  gained 
much  ground,  especially  the  latter.  They  justified  the  necessity  for  their 
attitude  by  the  conditions  which  were  threatening  to  destroy  the  spirit  of 
holiness  in  the  Church.  In  monasteries,  upon  episcopal  seats,  and  up  to  the 
Holy  See  itself,  the  spirit  of  worldliness,  avarice,  ambition  and  frivolous 
and  sensual  pleasure  had  often  prevailed. 

The  responsibilities  weighing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Council  were  there¬ 
fore  enormous.  They  had  not  only  to  correct  the  damage  done  to  dogma  by 
the  reform  movement,  but  also  to  reform  the  clergy  and  correct  the  abuses 
which  were  then  prevalent. 

The  Council  was  also  under  pressure  from  the  jealous  monarchs.  Charles 
V  wanted  reforms  enabling  him  to  deal  with  the  German  princes,  while 
Francis  I  wanted  to  manage  them  as  if  they  were  his  allies.  Later  Catherine 
de  Medicis  pressed  for  more  concessions  to  insure  the  good  will  and  perhaps 
the  adhesion  of  the  Protestants. 

Henri  H  and  Charles  IX  wanted  not  only  action  against  the  Huguenots 
who  were  endangering  their  power  but  also  the  end  of  benefice-holding  in 
absentia  by  Roman  prelates.  The  Holy  See  was  much  concerned  with  the 
habit  of  the  French  Kings  of  considering  monasteries,  bishoprics  and 
vicarages  political  prizes  with  often  little,  if  any,  consideration  for  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  All  this  explains  why  the  Council  of  Trent  lasted 
so  long.  It  was  finally  terminated  on  December  4,  1563. 

Its  decrees!  set  rules  for  the  training,  the  life  and  the  holding  of  Offices 
and  beriefices  by  the  clergy.  The  opening  and  maintenance  of  adequate 
seminaries  were  recommended.  The  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  ad- 
imnistration  of  the  Sacraments,  the  control  of  the  preaching  function,  the 
justification  and  the  value  of  good  works  and  all  the  points  under  attack  by 
the  reformed  churches  were  also  covered  by  the  decrees. 

In  a  letter  to  Charles  IX,  Pius  IV  recommended  that  residence  in  bene¬ 
fices  be  enforced  at  all  costs  and  that  dispensation  should  be  given  only  for 
reasons  of  state,  such  as  ambassadorship  or  other  political  appointments 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  nation.  A  good  example  of  grants  of  Church 
benefices  as  political  bounty  was  the  case  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  al¬ 
though  he  could  claim  exemption  from  the  Pope’s  order  because  he  was 
ambassador  at  large  and  was  at  this  time  the  head  of  the  Gallican  Church 
delegation  to  the  Council.  Nevertheless  residence  in  benefices  would  have 
been  an  insoluble  problem  for  our  Cardinal,  since  to  his  Dukedom  and 
bishopric  of  Reims  he  added  the  Abbacies  of  the  monasteries  of  Saint  Denis 

of  Fécamp,  of  Marmontier,  of  Souillac,  of  Moutier,  of  Saint  Martin,  and  of 
Saint  Rémy .2 


!  Konrad  Algermissen,  Christian  Denominations,  Translated  by  Rev.  Joseph  W 
Grander,  (St.  Louis:  B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  1948),  3d  ed  p  529 

2  Henri  Martin,  Histoire  de  France,  Vol.  II,  (Paris:  Fume,  1857),  p.  81. 
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For  this  reason  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  would  have  been  the  first  hurt 
by  enforcement  of  rules  of  residence.  Nevertheless,  the  Pope  was  aware 
that  the  Cardinal’s  support  of  his  project  was  absolutely  necessary,  since  if 
he  submitted,  others  could  only  follow  suit.  The  Pope  gained  the  Cardinal’s 
help  by  letting  him  expect  to  become  a  kind  of  Cardinal  Primate  of  France, 
the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  Gallican  Church,  answering  directly  to  Rome. 
Playing  politics,  Pius  consulted  Catherine  and  Charles  IX  on  the  possible 
elevation  of  Lorraine  to  this  high  position,  being  perfectly  aware  that  they 
would  be  very  much  against  it  since  this  would  add  to  the  Guises’  strong 
political  position  a  complete  dominance  over  the  Church  of  France.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  promise  were  not  fulfilled  the  responsibility  would  rest  with  the 
King  of  France. 

By  this  time  the  French  court  had  become  annoyed  with  the  evident 
intention  of  the  Pope  to  accomplish  a  complete  reform  of  the  Church  by 
the  Council,  a  reform  which  would  include  curtailing  the  privileges  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  (which  would  result  in  a  great  loss  of  regular  income), 
but  would  do  nothing  towards  furnishing  the  financial  and  political  aid 
promised  for  the  repression  of  the  heresy  in  France. 

Informed  that  the  personal  envoys  of  the  sovereigns  partaking  in  the 
Council  would  have  to  swear  to  observe  the  reforms  ordered  by  the  said 
Council  at  its  conclusion,  Charles  IX  ordered  his  two  envoys  to  leave  at 
the  first  favorable  opportunity,  which  they  did  when  the  question  of  reform¬ 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  princes  was  brought  up.  The  Church  of  France 
therefore  was  represented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Council,  but  not  the  King. 
And  this  is  why  the  decrees  of  the  Council  were  never  ratified  officially  in 
France.  Before  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  could  become  legal 
measures  in  France,  the  King  had  to  accept  the  Council’s  reforms  and  the 
Parlement  to  register  them,  and  this  was  never  done. 

However,  the  French  clergy  was  aware  of  the  necessity  for  the  reform 
and  generally  followed  the  Council’s  decrees  and  endeavored  to  have  them 
accepted  by  the  Etats  Généraux.  It  was  not  until  1615  when  the  clerical 
delegation  at  the  Etats  Généraux,  becoming  finally  aware  of  the  conflict 
between  secular  and  spiritual  powers,  issued  a  declaration  promising  to 
abide  by  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Actually,  this  was  only  a 
confirmation  of  an  action  taken  at  the  convocation  of  the  Etats  in  1572  when 
the  clergy  had  placed  the  question  of  recognition  of  the  Council’s  decrees 
as  the  first  article  on  their  agenda.  Furthermore  the  young  King  Louis  XHI 
and  the  Regent  Marie  de  Medicis  were  favorable  to  the  declaration  which 
kept  them  free  from  any  personal  controversy  with  the  Holy  See. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  reform  prescribed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  deemed  imperative  by  all  parties  concerned.  The  dis¬ 
agreement  was  on  the  timing  of  the  publication  and  on  the  means  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  decrees. 
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Some  of  the  Popes,  such  as  Pius  IV,  had  made  great  demands  without 
weighing  the  civil  interests  of  the  sovereigns.  Or  again  the  King  was  willing 
to  abandon  some  of  his  privileges  over  the  Church,  but  a  too  Gallican  Parle¬ 
ment  would  not  let  him  do  so.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Henri  IV  had  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  decrees  of  the  Council  as  a  condition  of  his  abjuration  but  the 
Parlement  refused  to  register  the  King’s  acceptance.  The  Parlement  thought 
it  was  defending  the  King  against  himself. 

Although  the  Council’s  decrees  never  became  laws,  they  gained  immedi¬ 
ate  obedience  and  respect.  The  numerous  letters  of  the  popes  to  the  bishops 
and  the  great  power  in  France  of  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  one  of  the  Council’s 
principal  collaborators,  were  to  bring  good  results.  The  best  deterrent  to 
any  infraction  of  the  decrees  was  the  knowledge  that  it  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  reported  to  Rome  by  the  papal  nuncio,  or  exploited  as  a  political  issue 
by  the  Huguenots.  Bishops  and  their  Chapters  of  Canons  had  not  only  to 
abide  by  the  decrees  but  also  to  see  that  priests  and  clerics  followed  the 
new  Catholic  reform.  Certainly  one  of  the  best  answers  to  the  Huguenot 
movement  and  to  its  criticism  of  the  Catholics  was  for  the  Church  to  show 
good  faith  by  observing  the  Council’s  reforms  and  to  deserve  henceforth  to 
occupy  the  religious  position  it  had  held  until  then  in  the  nation. 

During  this  period  the  Jesuits  were  being  organized.®  Ignatius  of  Loyola 
had,  after  twenty  years  of  effort,  obtained  on  September  27,  1540  by  the 
papal  bull  Regimini  militantis  ecclesiae,  the  charter  for  his  order,  and  he 
had  been  elected  Général  of  the  order  in  April,  1541. 

A  strong  order  organized  along  military  lines,  the  Jesuits  had  two  definite 
purposes  and  duties:  missionary  work  (principally  in  the  Indies,  but  also 
in  Germany  and  Austria),  and  education  by  preaching  from  the  pulpit  and 
teaching  in  colleges. 

The  Church  was  then  ready  for  the  counter-reform.  The  Jesuits  would  be 
charged  with  the  conquest  of  the  upper  classes  through  their  colleges  and 
their  preaching.  To  the  other  orders,  still  popular  with  the  masses,  and  to 
the  secular  clergy  was  left  the  task  of  carrying  the  reform  to  the  lower 
classes. 


These  years  were  troubled  years  indeed.  But  if  they  were  darkened  by  so 
much  political  and  religious  strife,  they  witnessed  at  the  same  time  an  over¬ 
hauling  of  the  physical  body  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  and  the 
codification  of  doctrine  in  the  form  of  dogma.  This  had  become  necessary 
when  the  Renaissance  had  placed  under  scrutiny  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
measuring  it  against  the  norm  of  a  culture  derived  from  the  ancients.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  the  popes  and  the  French  prelates  who  guided 
the  Catholic  reform  were  humanists.  Francis  I  had  seen  to  it  that  the 


'  Renaudet,  Les  Débuts  de  l’Age  moderne,  la  Renais¬ 

sance,  et  la  Réforme,  (Pans:  A.  Picard,  1929),  p.  265. 
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Renaissance  and  its  culture  triumphed  in  the  universities  and  among  the 
bishops  and  their  schools. 

Now  let  us  return  to  Pierre  Charron  and  see  how  in  that  same  spirit  he 
came  to  occupy  many  canonships  in  the  southwest.  In  1576,  for  instance, 
he  was  elected  as  théologal  to  the  chapter  of  Bordeaux  and  shortly  after 
elevated  in  addition  by  the  Archbishop  to  the  post  of  écolâtre.  The  title  of 
théologal  gave  a  canon  the  right  to  teach  theology  and  to  preach  in  the 
cathedral,  and  the  title  of  écolâtre  gave  the  right  to  teach  philosophy  and 
humanities  and  the  supervision  of  all  the  schools  in  the  diocese.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  is  significant;  the  thirty -five  year  old  canon,  just  five  years  out 
of  school,  with  a  doctorate  in  utroque  jure,  that  gave  him  competence  in 
canon  and  civil  laws,  was  responsible  more  than  anyone  else  for  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Council’s  decrees  in  his  diocese.  When  he  graduated,  the 
Council’s  decrees  were  eight  years  old  and  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
important  recent  additions  to  the  law  school  curriculum. 

These  years  were  the  crucial  years  when  the  French  clergy  had  pledged 
itself  to  the  Cathofic  reform  without  the  help  and  backing  of  the  civil 
power.  Bordeaux  was  a  most  important  see  and  Pierre  Charron’s  position 
was  certainly  a  sensitive  and  delicate  one  for  a  relatively  young  man  lack¬ 
ing  a  great  family  name  and  political  backing.  Character,  personal  ability 
and  worthiness  were  his  quahfications,  and  this  is  a  phase  of  Pierre  Char¬ 
ron’s  career  which  has  been  neglected  up  to  now. 

Charron’s  first  canonship  in  the  southwest  was  in  Bazas.  His  success  in 
Paris  as  a  great  preacher  had  brought  him  invitations  from  many  bishops 
to  become  “Chanoine  avec  bénéfices  attachés”  in  their  dioceses.^  A  learned 
and  pious  ecclesiastic  who  was  also  a  patron  of  letters,  Arnaus  de  Pontac, 
heard  him  preach  at  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  in  Paris  in  1571  and  was  deeply 
impressed  by  Charron’s  sermons.  When  De  Pontac  became  Bishop  of 
Bazas  (near  Bordeaux)  in  1572,  he  lost  no  time  in  prevailing  upon  Charron 
to  join  him  in  his  new  diocese.® 

Arnaus  de  Pontac  had  studied  languages  and  law  in  several  French 
Universities.  Just  back  from  Rome,  the  young  bishop  with  his  humanistic 
and  legal  training  must  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  counter¬ 
reform  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  We  know  that  by  that  time  the  French 
bishops  were  endeavoring  sincerely  to  apply  the  decrees  of  the  Council,  but 
they  had  to  reckon  with  strong  opposition.  Arnaus  de  Pontac  was  from  an 
old  family  of  Bordeaux,  and  thus  was  able  to  foresee  the  difficulties  he  was 
to  encounter  in  his  new  bishopric.  He  could  not  attempt  alone  to  abide  by 

^Charron,  De  la  Sagesse,  (1607),  Eloge,  p.  2:  “.  .  .  il  s’acquit  une  merveilleuse 
réputation  entre  les  plus  doctes  de  ce  temps  là,  mesmes  à  l’endroit  de  plusieurs 
Evesques  et  grands  Prélats  que  estoient  lors  en  cette  ville  (Paris),  et  y  avoit  presse 
entre  eux  à  qui  le  pourroit  avoir  en  son  Evesché  ou  Diocèse.” 

®  J.  B.  Sabrié,  De  l’Humanisme  au  Rationalisme,  (Paris:  Alcan,  1913),  p.  34. 
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the  Pope’s  orders  and  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  We 
know  that  Francis  the  First  met  with  opposition  every  step  of  the  way  in 
his  efforts  to  further  the  acceptance  of  Renaissance  ideas  in  France.  The 
conservatives’  last  refuge  was  the  centuries-old  rhetoric  and  ritual  of  the 
Faculties  of  Theology,  and  they  doggedly  maintained  the  intellectual  su¬ 
premacy  of  these  outmoded  forms.  Their  refusal  to  move  along  with  their 
time  and  to  correct  antiquated  usages,  which  had  become  abusive  or  obso¬ 
lete,  had  become  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  reformation  movement  which 
had  made  imperative  the  Catholic  counter-reform.  The  Council  of  Trent 
was  attempting  to  reform  the  physical  body  of  the  Church  and  to  codify 
in  the  form  of  dogmas  the  part  of  the  doctrine  which  had  been  misinter¬ 
preted.  The  Faculties  of  Theology  had  to  be  made  to  accept  the  latter 
without  the  benefit  of  an  entertaining  rhetorical  debate. 

We  can  understand  that  Arnaus  de  Pontac  needed  an  able  assistant,  and 
Pierre  Charron  had  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  this  position.  He  had 
received  formal  training  in  the  humanist  tradition  and  had  his  doctorate  in 
both  canon  and  civil  laws.  His  talent  in  the  art  of  oratory  was  also  a  great 
asset,  and  Arnaus  de  Pontac  made  him  his  théologal.  We  have  every  reason 
to  beheve  that  the  yoimg  bishop  was  satisfied  with  his  choice  because,  as 
we  will  see.  Charron  seems  to  have  been  very  successful  in  carr5dng  out  the 
necessary  reforms  in  the  seminaries  where  young  clerks  were  trained  for  the 
priesthood.  Furthermore  this  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  concerns 
of  the  Pope  at  that  time,  and  bishops  were  repeatedly  instructed  to  watch 
over  their  schools.®  It  is  certainly  to  be  added  to  Pierre  Charron ’s  credit 
that  he  became  successively  théologal  of  Acqs,  Lethourne,  Agen,  Cahors, 
and  finally,  as  we  have  mentioned  it,  écolâtre  in  Bordeaux  in  1576. 

The  decrees  of  the  Council  also  controlled  preaching,  and  Pierre  Charron 
filled  the  position  of  'prédicateur  ordinaire  in  each  of  the  dioceses  mentioned 
above.  His  assignment  was  to  correct  the  exaggerated  taste  for  rhetorical 
preaching  which  was  more  prevalent  in  the  southwest  than  anywhere  else 
in  France.  He  became  the  outstanding  preacher  of  the  southwest  and  re¬ 
mained  there  for  the  next  seventeen  years. 

We  know  in  general  what  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  our  canon 
were  during  his  stay  in  Bordeaux,  but  details  are  scarce.  However,  Sabrié 
found  in  the  records  of  Bordeaux  that  on  the  second  of  April,  1576,  the 
Parlement  of  the  city  had  censured  and  put  Charron  on  probation  for  libel 
uttered  against  the  honor  of  the  said  court  in  some  of  his  sermons.^  No 

«Victor  Martin,  Le  Gallicanisme  et  la  Réforme  Catholique,  (Paris:  Picard,  1919), 
pp.  96-116.  Frangipani,  the  papal  nuncio  in  Paris,  writes  on  this  matter  continually. 
For  instance,  after  the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  favorable  to  the  Huguenots  on  August 
8, 1570,  he  insists  again  on  the  residence  of  the  bishops,  and  on  regular  convocation  of 
provincial  synods  for  the  instruction  of  the  pastors,  etc. 

^  Sabrié,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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further  facts  are  given.  Sabrié  thinks  that  Charron  might  have  criticized 
the  Parlement  for  too  little  action  against  the  Huguenots.  This  is  hard  to 
beheve  since  our  canon  never  seems  to  have  been  sympathetic  to  radical 
action  against  the  Mouvement  Réformé.  My  belief  is  that  it  might  have  been 
caused  by  a  quarrel  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parlement  over  the  clergy. 
Every  time  the  Council  of  Trent  was  mentioned  the  Parlements  would  say 
“Oui,  mais  sans  préjudice  des  droits  du  Roi,  ni  des  arrêts  de  la  cour  de 
Parlement.”  This  had  been  a  constant  problem  in  the  Gallican  Church. 
The  Concordat  signed  by  Francis  I  had  given  the  Crown  and  its  Parle¬ 
ments  more  legal  power  but  the  Council  of  Trent  had  formally  rescinded 
that  order  and  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members  was  returned  to  the 
Church.  As  écolâtre  Charron’s  own  jurisdiction  extended  not  only  over  all 
the  bishop’s  schools  but  also  over  the  younger  canons.  However,  the  Con¬ 
cordat  was  still  the  law  whereas  the  Council’s  decrees,  not  yet  registered, 
were  only  a  program  for  the  clergy  to  follow. 

Pierre  Charron  must  have  done  his  work  well  since  the  records  show  that 
in  1582  he  was  the  delegate  from  the  Chapter  of  Bordeaux  to  the  Provincial 
Council  called  in  this  city  to  fight  the  progress  of  heresy  and  maintain 
ecclesiastic  discipline. 

This  Provincial  Council,  like  other  Provincial  Councils,  was  called  by 
the  direct  order  of  Henri  III  after  the  final  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  French  clergy  in  Melun  in  February,  1580.  Arnaus  de  Pontac,  bishop 
of  Bazas,  and  Antoine  Prévost  de  Sansac,  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  both 
protectors  of  Charron,  had  been  two  of  the  most  important  leaders  of  the 
assembly.  De  Pontac  addressed  to  the  King  the  celebrated  Remontrance  in 
which  he  depicted  the  sad  religious  state  of  the  kingdom  of  France.®  Twenty- 
eight  archiépiscopal  sees  and  thousands  of  dioceses,  monasteries,  and 
vicarages  were  in  the  hands  of  laymen  who  enjoyed  their  revenue  without 
carrying  out  the  religious  responsibilities  attached  to  their  posts.  After  he 
had  obtained  a  yearly  financial  contribution  of  1,350,000  francs  from  the 
clergy,  the  King  had  to  pronaise  the  publication  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
decrees  at  the  earliest  opportunity  and  thus  give  them  power  of  Law. 
Legal  enforcement  of  the  rulings  of  the  Council  decrees  would  then  be 
possible  and  this  was  really  the  only  remedy  to  the  existing  condition  of 
simony.  As  a  proof  of  good  will,  the  King  had  asked  for  an  immediate  con¬ 
vocation  of  the  provincial  synods.  The  prime  article  on  their  agenda  was  to 
be  the  introduction  of  most  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  into  their 
diocesan  code. 

Because,  as  we  have  seen,  Charron’s  work  in  a  position  he  held  in  his  own 
diocese  involved  the  application  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  his 
appointment  was  more  than  fitting.  Another  delegate,  François  de  Syrueilh, 

®  Martin,  Gallicanisme,  pp.  151f. 
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archdeacon  of  Blaye,  tells  us  in  his  journal  about  the  principal  articles  on 
the  agenda  of  the  synod:®  residence,  seminaries,  recitation  of  divine  services, 
and  preaching.  Charron  had  been  working  on  these  reforms  since  his  ap¬ 
pointments  as  chantre,  théologal,  and  écolâtre  in  different  dioceses  of  the 
southwest  and  finally  in  Bordeaux. 

With  the  playing  of  a  comedy  in  Latin  by  some  students  the  activities  of 
the  Council  ended  on  a  note  consonant  with  the  humanistic  tradition  and 
with  the  Council’s  duties.  We  know  that  in  Renaissance  France  writing  and 
producing  Latin  plays  was  in  great  favor.  Some  of  these  plays  written  by 
college  professors  were  regular  tragedies,  introducing  the  age  of  the  French 
classical  tragedy  that  was  just  developing.  Most  often  however,  they  were 
only  small  plays  de  circonstance,  as  is  the  case  here.  This  play  showed  in 
essence  that  although  in  the  past  benefice-holders  had  not  always  done  their 
duty,  nevertheless  at  the  present  time  many  well-educated  and  able  men 
were  serving  their  charges  well.  We  do  not  know  the  author  of  the  play, 
but  Pierre  Charron  was  the  écolâtre  and  might  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  If  so, 
the  play  was  a  compliment  to  those  in  attendance,  because  it  conformed  to 
the  new  program  and  the  new  rulings  of  which  our  écolâtre  had  charge.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  didn’t  write  this  play,  then  we  can  consider  it  a  compli¬ 
ment  paid  to  him  for  a  job  well  done.  Nevertheless,  for  us  this  is  one  more 
proof  that  the  Bordelais  had  not  waited  for  Henri  Ill’s  order  to  begin  ob¬ 
serving  most  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  even  if  those  decrees 
were  not  official  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  had  done  so  under  the  watch¬ 
ful  guidance  of  our  théologal  écolâtre. 

It  was  therefore  more  than  fitting  to  see  him  chosen  representative  of  the 
province  of  Bordeaux  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
which  was  to  meet  in  Paris  on  the  sixth  of  November,  1595.  Not  only  had 
Charron  received  the  high  honor  of  representing  his  province,  but  he  was 
also  elected  the  first  secretary  of  the  assembly.  Two  of  the  main  concerns 
of  the  assembly  were  the  application  of  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  the  finding  of  remedies  to  stop  the  mishandling  of  Church  benefices  by 
the  royal  power.  We  believe  we  can  see  in  these  appointments  further 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  work  of  Pierre  Charron  in  pioneering  con¬ 
formity  to  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  Bordelais. 

The  University  of  Texas 
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The  Metaphysical  Farce:  Beckett  and  Ionesco 

hy  Rosefte  C.  Lamont 

A 

JL.  ,\^PRIL  1952:  The  Chairs,  April  1957:  Endgame.  Amid  a  bare  setting, 
a  room  with  no  furniture,  dimly  lighted  by  two  windows  opening  upon  a 
wasteland,  a  few  characters,  unable  to  communicate  with  each  other,  walk 
like  ghosts  in  pursuit  of  their  parallel  dreams.  They  talk  to  each  other  in 
the  dead  voices  of  men  on  the  eve  of  execution.  Their  conversations,  aim¬ 
less,  are  a  supreme  game.  All  is  illusion. 

At  the  mid-point  of  the  century  a  nihilistic  Theatre  of  Ideas  has  evolved 
in  France.  Though  of  the  same  generation  as  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Ionesco  and 
Beckett,  a  Rumanian  and  an  Irishman  writing  in  French,  (not  the  sonorous 
language  of  classicism,  nor  the  decorous  tongue  of  diplomats,  but  a  primi¬ 
tive,  transparent  language,  drained  of  its  vital  juices,  strangely  and  mar¬ 
velously  atonal,  a  language  used  not  for  communication  but  to  produce 
sounds  made  to  re-echo  in  the  void)  have  gone  even  further  in  their  explora¬ 
tion  of  despair,  the  sickness  of  the  void  which  the  existentialists  call 
“nausea.”  Their  aim  was  to  depict  the  absurdity  of  Man’s  condition  on  this 
planet,  the  burlesque  pathos  of  his  aspirations  in  the  chaos  of  our  world. 
Like  the  Existentialists  they  are  a  product  of  the  Second  World  War,  but, 
unlike  Sartre  and  his  followers,  they  offer  no  solution  either  in  the  action  of 
a  personal  conscience,  or  in  some  broader  humanism  like  the  one  advocated 
by  Albert  Camus  in  The  Plague.  Their  literature  is  in  no  way  didactic:  they 
neither  preach  nor  teach.  They  direct  a  gaze  as  impersonal,  as  lucid  and 
transparent  as  a  spotlight,  upon  the  creature  they  place  on  the  stage;  it  is 
the  gaze  of  God. 

To  mirror  this  new  nihilism  a  new  form  was  needed.  The  theatre  of 
Beckett  and  Ionesco  is  philosophical  in  essence  but  its  intellectual  concern 
is  couched  in  the  rough  and  tumble  language  of  the  most  primitive  type  of 
comedy.  The  physical  needs  of  the  human  animal  are  grotesquely  empha¬ 
sized  by  both  dramatists,  as  if  to  say:  “Look  at  this  creature.  It  hungers, 
lusts,  smells  of  decay,  and  yet  it  questions,  rebels,  hopes.”  The  new  genre 
created  by  Beckett  and  Ionesco  is  the  metaphysical  farce. 

The  metaphysical  farce  is  an  anti-play.  It  is  a  comic  drama,  a  tragic 
farce,  a  pseudo  drama  (as  Ionesco  subtitles  his  plays).  It  is  a  twentieth 
century  morahty  play  which  does  not  preach.  The  message  of  the  play  is 
an  anti-message:  speech,  art,  communication  of  any  sort,  are  only  the  illu¬ 
sions  man  needs  while  there  is  breath.  No  one  listens.  No  one  understands, 
God  is  dead,  or  paralyzed  and  blind.  Love  is  a  forgotten  word  among  men 
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tied  to  each  other  through  need.  The  world  outside  is  a  wasteland.  Yet  this 
piteous  creature,  crawling  like  a  naked  worm  upon  the  face  of  the  desert,  is 
comical.  It  is  made  thus  by  its  physical  necessities,  the  protoplasmic  link 
which  ties  it  to  other  creatures,  replacing  true  relationships,  by  the  autom¬ 
atism  of  its  behavior  (shades  of  Bergson). 

But  in  whose  eyes  is  this  being  funny?  Certainly  not  in  the  eyes  of  other 
creatures  as  pitiable  as  the  one  depicted  on  the  stage.  The  answer  is:  In  the 
eyes  of  God.  Yet  does  he  exist?  Is  he  not  Godot,  the  little  God  who  never 
comes?  And  if  this  is  so  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  play  is  performed  for  no 
one?  It  happens  in  a  vacuum,  at  the  edge  of  time,  in  no  man’s  land.  It  is  a 
desperate  and  senseless  game,  the  last  game,  an  Endgame,  to  pass  the  time 
away  between  nonbeing  and  nonbeing.  The  humor  of  the  creator  of  the 
metaphysical  farce  is  the  humor  of  a  Hamlet  turned  grave-digger. 

The  Chairs,  subtitled  “Tragic  Farce,”  presents  an  aged  couple,  the  Old 
Man,  95  years  old,  the  Old  Woman,  94  years  old,  living  in  complete  isola¬ 
tion  in  a  building  surrounded  by  water,  a  kind  of  watchtower.  The  Old 
Man,  the  janitor  of  the  tower,  calls  himself  Quartermaster  General.  His 
wife  entertains  him  in  his  illusion  that  he  is  a  man  of  genius  who  could 
have  easily  been  President,  Doctor  and  Field  Marshal,  had  not  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  his  control  turned  him  into  the  failure  that  he  is.  The  Old 
Woman  is  to  him  both  wife  and  mother.  At  one  moment,  early  in  the  play, 
Ionesco  shows  her  taking  the  sobbing  Old  Man  in  her  lap,  fondling  him, 
singing  him  little  songs,  and  blowing  his  nose.  She  then  turns  into  a  respect¬ 
ful  wife  and  encourages  him  to  tell  her  a  story  she  has  heard  a  himdred 
times  and  which  she,  with  child-like  pleasure,  enjoys  hearing  over  and  over 
again.  So  it  is  the  Old  Woman  who  reveals  herself,  at  that  moment,  as  a 
child  who  needs  to  be  pacified.  Ionesco  draws  for  his  audience  a  devastating 
picture  of  dependence.  He  does  not  spare  us  any  of  the  grim  details  which 
render  marriage  an  association  of  two  helpless,  self-indulgent,  egocentric 
individuals  who  try  to  find  in  each  other  their  own  image  and  the  comfort 
they  have  lost  in  growing  out  of  childhood.  By  choosing  as  his  protagonists 
two  beings  in  the  state  of  second  childhood,  Ionesco  dramatically  illustrates 
his  idea  as  to  the  meaning  of  marriage. 

With  a  fine  sense  of  the  macabre,  already  present  in  the  bare  setting  of  a 
large,  empty  room,  standing  over  the  void  of  a  limitless  ocean  which  has 
drowned  the  rest  of  the  world,  Ionesco  makes  his  Old  Man  tell  the  Old 
Woman  the  story  of  a  great  city  of  which  nothing  remains,  except  a  song: 
“Paris  will  always  be  Paris.”  (Oh,  supreme  irony.) 

This  mock-idyllic  moment  is  interrupted  quite  suddenly  by  the  old 
couple’s  realization  that  a  great  crowd  of  guests  is  due  to  arrive.  They  rush 
over  to  the  two  windows  on  each  side  of  the  empty  room  furnished  only 
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with  two  chairs  standing  in  the  center  of  the  stage.  Outside  a  sound  is  heard; 
a  boat  glides  through  the  water  (or  is  it  the  lapping  of  the  tide?).  The  sound 
is  followed  by  a  ring.  The  Old  Man  and  his  wife  rush  out  of  one  of  the  many 
doors  at  the  back  of  the  stage.  They  can  be  heard  speaking  to  someone  in 
the  wings.  Slowly  they  back  into  the  room,  talking  with  animation  to  their 
visitor.  Finally  they  separate  to  let  their  guest  pass,  and,  it  is  precisely  at 
this  moment  that  the  audience  realizes  that  all  the  visitors  of  the  old  couple 
will  be  invisible  and  imaginary  as  this  one  is. 

The  invisible  guest  is  a  lady  who  stands  surrounded  on  each  side  by  the 
Old  Man  and  the  Old  Woman  who  are  carrying  on  a  conversation  in  an 
excited  tone.  The  Old  Man  decides  to  walk  out  for  an  extra  chair.  In  the 
meantime  the  visitor  and  the  Old  Woman  occupy  the  two  chairs  already 
on  stage,  and  when  the  Old  Man  returns  he  sets  his  chair  on  the  other  side 
of  that  of  his  guest. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  couple  is  expecting  a  great  gathering,  and 
that  the  Old  Man  is  about  to  deliver  a  momentous  message.  Before  he  has 
time  to  tell  the  lady  what  the  message  will  be,  the  bell  is  heard  ringing 
again.  From  this  time  on  there  will  be  a  steady  flow  of  new  arrivals.  The 
Old  Man,  and  more  often  the  Old  Woman,  will  be  dashing  out  to  bring  more 
chairs  for  their  guests,  until  the  stage  becomes  cluttered  with  empty  chairs 
placed  in  neat  rows,  their  backs  to  the  audience. 

As  the  stage  becomes  peopled  with  an  invisible  crowd  of  listeners,  the 
Old  Man  visibly  gains  in  assurance,  in  stature.  The  Old  Woman,  who  has 
become  an  usher,  circulates  among  the  people,  up  and  down  the  aisle,  sell¬ 
ing  candy  and  cold  drinks.  She  is  as  excited  as  her  husband. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  doors  at  the  back  of  the  stage  swing  open  soundlessly. 
A  hush  falls  over  the  room,  or  rather  seems  to  fall  as  the  Old  Man  and  his 
wife  stand  awe  struck  at  the  invisible  apparition.  Clearly  this  is  a  supreme 
moment  in  their  life.  The  Emperor  has  arrived. 

The  real  audience  in  the  theatre  is  caught  in  the  magic  make  believe  of 
the  moment,  yet,  instantly,  the  cruel  realization  dawns  upon  the  public: 
nothing  has  happened;  this  arrival  is  as  much  of  an  imaginary  thing  as  the 
audience  of  empty  chairs  upon  the  stage.  The  Emperor’s  entrance  is  part  of 
a  dream,  a  well  rehearsed  game,  often  played  by  the  couple.  This  time  it  is 
an  Endgame. 

It  is  an  Endgame,  for  this  anti-play,  with  its  invisible  personages  acting 
for  an  absent  audience,  ends  in  the  simultaneous  suicide  of  the  only  two 
real  people  on  the  stage,  the  aged  couple,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Orator,  who  actually  materializes  out  of  thin  air,  is  about  to  read  the  Old 
Man’s  'flnal  message  to  the  world.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this  message  to 
the  non-existent  should  be  delivered  by  a  creature  suffering  from  aphasia, 
or  some  form  of  cerebral  palsy,  and  who  can  produce  only  the  most  horrify- 
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ing,  disconnected  sounds.  The  Old  Man  who  has  killed  himself  in  an  ecstasy 
of  fulfilment,  convinced  that  the  world  would  at  last  receive  his  message, 
has  been  horribly  cheated.  Communication  is  a  dream  as  futile  as  history 
or  love. 

How  then  does  Ionesco  see  Man?  What  happens  to  this  creature  while  it 
lives?  Is  there  some  way  for  us  to  know  one  another,  especially  within  the 
most  intimate  of  all  associations,  marriage?  Is  there  any  truth,  any  honesty 
in  our  lives,  or  is  everything  illusion,  self  or  mutual  deceit? 

At  the  beginning  of  The  Chairs  the  Old  Man  and  his  wife,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  are  close  to  each  other,  tied  in  a  kind  of  child-parent 
relationship  in  which  each  one  is  alternately  parent  and  child.  But,  as  soon 
as  the  imaginary  guests  begin  to  arrive,  we  be  come  aware  that  the  couple 
is  not  as  united  as  we  first  imagined.  The  Old  Man  welcomes  a  former  love, 
a  woman  he  has  not  been  able  to  forget  and  who  arrives  with  her  husband. 
The  Old  Man  tells  this  woman  that  she  is  the  only  one  he  ever  loved,  and 
that  his  wife,  whom  he  endearingly  calls  “ma  crotte,”  has  now  taken  the 
place  of  his  dead  mother.  During  this  time,  the  Old  Woman,  her  back  turned 
to  her  husband,  is  flirting  with  the  husband  of  the  same  visitor.  She  is  acting 
in  a  provocative,  even  an  obscene  fashion.  Whereas  the  Old  Man  is  mawk¬ 
ish,  the  Old  Woman  is  frankly  lustful.  She  laughs  raucously  at  some  remark 
made  by  the  invisible  gentleman,  wriggles  at  the  touch  of  his  Angers  on  her 
body,  and  exposes  her  red  petticoat  and  her  stockings.  Finally  she  inquires 
coquettishly:  “Do  you  really  think  one  can  have  children  at  any  age?” 
Reluctantly  she  backs  away  from  the  ardent  embraces  of  her  dream  lover, 
begging  him  to  respect  the  poor  “mother”  of  her  husband,  that  is  herself. 

This  is  one  of  the  funniest  and  most  terrifying  scenes  of  the  play.  The 
spouses  are  standing  back  to  back,  completely  oblivous  of  each  other  as 
they  pursue  their  simultaneous  flirtations,  dreaming  for  themselves  differ¬ 
ent  fives  exclusive  of  the  other  partner.  The  relationship  which  had  appeared 
warm  and  real,  although  slightly  repellent  in  its  utter  dependence,  is  found 
to  be  built  on  water  like  the  watchtower  this  couple  inhabits. 

Marriage  is  not  the  only  fie  in  Ionesco’s  devastating  picture  of  bourgeois 
society  and  human  conduct.  In  fact  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  in  The  Chairs 
when  one  of  the  characters  is  lying  and  when  he  is  telling  the  truth.  The 
author  confuses  his  audience  on  purpose  and  very  skilfully.  Lies  cross  each 
other  in  intricate  patterns,  weaving  the  web  of  illusion.  There  is  no  single 
truth. 

The  Old  Man  tells  his  First  Love  that  he  always  wished  he  could  have 
had  a  son.  The  Old  Woman  tells  the  husband  of  this  same  woman  that  they 
had  a  son;  he  was  a  perfect,  pure  child  who  ran  away  from  home  because 
his  parents  had  killed  a  bird.  Next,  the  Old  Man  proceeds  to  accuse  himself 
of  having  left  his  mother  to  die  in  a  ditch,  alone.  The  Old  Woman  affirms 
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that  her  husband  has  been  a  model  son  to  both  his  parents.  Where  is  the 
truth?  Is  the  Old  Man  obsessed  by  a  feeling  of  guilt  as  to  his  treatment  of 
his  mother?  Is  he  lying  now  in  speaking  to  the  woman  he  has  loved,  or  has 
he  been  lying  to  his  wife  all  these  years?  Is  he  speaking  in  humility  and 
sudden  understanding,  touched  by  the  vivifying  presence  of  love,  or  in 
masochistic  self-abasement  invents  a  situation  to  blacken  himself?  Did  he 
and  his  wife  actually  have  a  son,  or  did  the  Old  Woman,  in  her  longing  for 
a  child,  create  this  pure,  sensitive  boy  out  of  thin  air — the  same  air  from 
which  the  man  she  is  talking  to  is  made?  Ionesco  does  not  provide  us  with 
an  answer.  His  contrapuntal  treatment  of  lies,  illusions,  ancient  guilts  and 
broken  dreams,  illustrates  effectively  the  insubstantial  basis  on  which  we 
build  our  lives. 

Reality  is  dream,  dream  reality.  We  live  among  shadows.  For  the  old 
couple  the  illusion  of  receiving  guests  acquires  greater  reality  than  any 
detail  of  their  past  or  present.  Ionesco’s  skilful  dosage  of  farce  and  pathos 
lends  his  anti-play  a  profoundly  modern  quality  of  atonalism;  the  discordant 
sound  of  a  sob  stifled  in  an  outburst  of  mirth. 

But  what  of  human  dignity  itself,  quite  apart  from  the  lies  and  illusions 
which  make  up  the  fabric  of  daily  existence?  Is  there  an  untouched  core? 

The  Old  Man’s  story  is  not  unfamiliar:  his  friends  betrayed  him  when 
he  needed  them,  his  enemies  tried  to  destroy  him  with  an  eflSciency  almost 
fatal.  When  he  wished  to  travel  he  was  refused  a  passport,  when  he  tried  to 
cross  a  river  he  found  the  bridges  blasted,  when  he  decided  to  climb  the 
Pyrenees  they  were  gone.  No  one  listened  to  him,  no  one  invited  him.  Sick 
he  was  sacked,  well  he  was  kicked.  Most  of  the  time  he  was  simply  ignored. 

This  list  of  grievances  is  presented  by  the  Old  Man  to  the  Emperor.  The 
moment  of  rehabilitation  has  come;  the  World  is  on  trial.  The  Old  Man 
addresses  the  Emperor  first  as  “Your  Majesty,”  then  quite  unexpectedly, 
with  a  familiar  kind  of  awe,  as  “My  Majesty.”  The  Emperor  has  it  in  his 
power  to  confer  upon  the  Old  Man,  at  this  moment,  the  last,  the  dignity 
that  has  been  denied  to  him  all  his  life.  His  very  presence  confirms  that 
dignity.  Yet  the  supreme  affirmation  is  still  to  come.  It  is  the  Orator’s 
appearance  which  must  dispel  all  doubts.  “Here  he  is.  It  isn’t  a  dream!” 
cry  the  two  old  people  as  he  slowly  emerges,  an  apparition  summoned  by 
desire  and  faith.  “Ask  him  for  his  autograph”  the  Old  Man  suggests  with 
some  condescension  to  the  invisible  audience.  The  Orator  obligingly  dis¬ 
tributes  his  autograph  in  a  great  moment  of  theatre  magic. 

Is  it  possible  then  that  at  the  end  of  a  life  of  failure  and  humiliation  we 
are  granted  one  moment  of  untarnished  glory?  Can  something  real  be  cre¬ 
ated  out  of  passionate  longing?  The  supreme  irony,  the  most  monstrous  lie 
of  all,  Ionesco  tells  us,  is  that  moment  of  bliss  for  which  we  are  willing  to 
wait  our  whole  life,  and  die.  “I  put  my  trust  in  you.  You  will  say  all  says 
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the  Old  Man  to  the  Orator.  “Farewell,  Semiramis.”  And  the  two  old  people 
throw  themselves  out  of  the  two  windows,  into  the  sea.  The  Orator  stands 
in  front  of  an  audience  of  empty  chairs.  He  opens  his  mouth  slowly  to  deliver 
the  message  of  the  Old  Man.  A  horrifying  gurgle,  like  the  sound  of  a 
drowning  man,  comes  out.  Seeing  that  he  cannot  make  himself  understood, 
the  Orator  seizes  a  piece  of  chalk  and  begins  to  scribble  on  the  blackboard. 
He  can  write  only  disconnected  letters,  and  finally  one  recognizable  word: 
ADIEU.  “A  Dieu”  indeed.  Only  God  knows  the  answer. 

When  Ionesco  first  presented  this  play,  it  was  performed  to  an  almost 
empty  theatre  where  only  the  author,  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  some 
friends  were  the  rare  spectators.  At  that  time  the  bitter  irony  of  the  message, 
wasted,  lost,  must  have  seemed  even  greater  as  the  Orator  gurgled  over  the 
empty  chairs  standing  on  the  stage  into  the  dark,  equally  empty  theatre. 
Success  seems  almost  to  destroy,  deny  the  nihilistic  character  of  this  anti¬ 
play  with  its  anti-message.  Yet  what  remains  is  the  undeniable  poetic 
quality  of  this  Metaphysical  Farce,  the  deep  humanity  of  Ionesco,  the 
morafist,  which  transpires  even  as  he  tries  to  look  with  God-like  objectivity 
at  the  two  creatures  writhing  on  the  stage.  It  is  to  us,  the  audience,  that 
he  presents  the  mirror  wherein  we  are  caught. 

Beckett’s  Endgame  bears  an  amazing  similarity  to  The  Chairs.  Here 
again  we  find  the  last  survivors  from  a  world  cataclysm.  They  live  in  a 
barren  room  lighted  by  two  small  windows,  one  of  which  comes  out  on  the 
sea,  the  other  on  the  earth.  Except  for  the  numerous  swinging  doors  at  the 
back  of  the  stage  for  The  Chairs,  the  sets  for  the  two  plays  could  be  almost 
interchangeable.  As  to  the  characters  of  Endgame,  these  last  specimens  of 
humanity,  without  hope,  without  desire,  they  go  about  the  task  of  enduring 
their  vegetative  existence  wearily.  There  is  no  bond  of  affection  between 
them.  They  are  hardly  present  to  each  other,  except  through  the  tyranny 
of  helping  each  other  to  survive.  They  speak  to  each  other  lazily,  or  talk 
to  themselves.  Conversation  is  a  time  filler,  a  kind  of  temporary  tranquil¬ 
lizer  in  a  world  without  meaning. 

Four  personages  compose  the  cast:  Hamm  who  is  paralyzed  and  blind. 
Clov,  a  younger  man  rescued  by  Hamm  and  brought  by  him  to  this  house, 
the  last  refuge  from  utter  destruction.  Nagg  and  Nell,  Hamm’s  aged 
parents,  who  live  in  twin  garbage  cans. 

The  names  of  the  characters  have  been  selected  with  great  care  by 
Beckett  who,  being  Irish,  and  a  friend  of  James  Joyce,  is  conscious  of  their 
English  symbolic  meanings  as  well  as  of  the  French  ones.  Hamm  is  the 
Master,  owner  of  the  Home.  He  says  to  Clov:  “Without  Hamm  no  Home” 
(the  word  home  is  used  in  the  French  version).  His  name  is  reminiscent  of 
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that  of  the  son  of  Noah,  Ham,  who  saw  his  father  drunk,  lying  naked 
within  his  tent.  Beckett’s  Hamm  also  feels  scorn  and  resentment  toward 
his  father  who,  he  feels,  begat  him  in  a  thoughtless  moment  of  lust.  In  a 
sense  then,  Hamm  is  fatherless  like  Hamlet,  the  first  syllable  of  whose 
name  makes  up  his  own,  and  like  Hamlet  he  feels  a  deep  revulsion  against 
the  flesh.  Like  Hamlet  he  is  unable  to  act,  his  paralysis  being  more  of  the 
will  than  of  the  flesh.  As  a  speechifier  and  writer  (He  is  writing  an  endless 
novel)  he  is  a  great  “ham,”  revelhng  in  self-pity. 

Nagg  is  Hamm’s  aged  father,  so  old  and  useless  that  he  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  a  garbage  can  in  which  he  will  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days. 
As  his  name  indicates  he  spends  most  of  his  time  nagging.  He  begs  for 
candy,  cookies,  which  he  tries  to  share  with  his  wife  Nell  who  occupies  a 
twin  garbage  can  next  to  his.  Nagg  is  a  perfect  picture  of  senility. 

Nell  is  a  sweet  old  lady,  sentimental  and  a  little  stupid.  She  is  proud  of 
her  feminine  common  sense.  She  insists  for  example  on  setting  Nagg  straight 
about  the  matter  which  is  used  to  line  the  bottom  of  their  garbage  cans. 
Once  upon  a  time  it  used  to  be  sawdust,  now,  she  reminds  her  husband,  it  is 
simply  sand,  sand  from  the  beach.  In  a  sweet,  bell-like  voice  (her  name 
rimes  with  bell,  and  reminds  us  of  knell)  she  reminisces  about  their  youth, 
their  honeymoon  on  Lake  Como.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  now  that  they 
are  so  old,  and  cold,  that  once  they  were  young  lovers  on  Lake  Como.  The 
scene  between  Nell  and  Nagg  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  bitter-sweet  humor 
we  find  in  Shakespeare’s  fools.  When  the  two  heads,  in  their  white  night 
caps,  emerge  over  the  rim  of  the  garbage  cans,  and  the  two  old  people,  in 
their  cackling  voices  so  reminiscent  of  the  voices  of  Ionesco’s  Old  Man  and 
Old  Woman,  begin  to  inquire  about  each  other’s  comfort,  the  effect  is  at 
once  infinitely  amusing,  in  the  grotesque  fashion  which  we  associate  with 
Shakespeare’s  comedies,  or  the  great  comic  moments  in  his  tragedies,  or 
with  some  of  the  burlesque  scenes  in  Ulysses,  and  immeasurably  pathetic 
as  all  great  humor  is  in  essence  whether  it  is  that  of  Cervantes,  Molière, 
Gogol,  or  Joyce. 

Clov,  like  his  master,  is  half  paralyzed.  He  is  still  able  to  walk  by  dragging 
himself  across  the  room,  and  he  can  stiffly  climb  up  and  down  a  ladder  to 
look  at  the  view,  sea  and  earth,  from  the  two  windows  on  the  back  wall, 
but  he  cannot  sit  down.  “Each  one  his  specialty”  Hamm  tells  him  with 
great  humor.  Hamm  cannot  stand,  Clov  cannot  sit. 

Clov  is  frozen  in  an  attitude  of  perpetual  readiness.  He  is  there  to  serve 
and  obey.  He  has  been  saved  to  be  made  into  a  slave.  As  such  he  reminds 
us  of  another  character  of  Beckett,  Lucky,  Pozzo’s  slave,  the  puppet,  in 
Waiting  for  Godot.  The  name  Clov  reminds  us  of  cleave  and  of  the  French 
word  for  nail,  “clou.”  It  is  Clov  who  holds  things  together  since  he  alone 
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can  move  about  the  room,  and  wait  on  the  others,  yet  he  hnnself  is  nailed 
to  the  Cross  of  his  suffering.  The  name  Clov  is  made  up  of  the  word  Love 
and  C  for  Christ. 

We  know  little  about  Clov,  but  in  the  course  of  the  play,  from  small 
hints  dropped  by  Hamm  and  which  Clov  does  not  seem  to  pick  up,  we 
realize  that  Clov  must  be  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  man  who  came  to  beg 
Hamm  for  bread  and  wheat  for  himself  and  his  son.  When  Hamm  heard 
there  was  a  child  he  took  this  man  for  his  gardner.  “It  was  the  moment  I 
was  waiting  for”  he  exclaims.  Clov,  the  child  of  Nature  who  should  have 
grown  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  is  now  forced  to  cleave  to  Hamm  his  imperi¬ 
ous  but  impotent  master.  Clov  is  humanity  in  its  abject  state,  following  for 
centuries  the  dictates  of  a  blind  God  whose  morality  is  imposed,  never 
explained. 

Hamm  and  Clov,  just  as  Gogo  and  Didi  (God  and  Dieu),  Pozzo  and 
Lucky  in  Waiting  for  Godot,  are  at  the  same  time  human  beings,  and  aspects 
of  the  duality  of  God:  God  the  master,  Christ  the  sufferer.  Once  they  were 
united  by  love,  compassion,  understanding;  they  were  one.  Now  they  are 
held  together  by  tyranny,  habit,  scorn;  they  are  irrevocably  twain.  Hamm 
is  also  the  wounded  Fisher  King,  bleeding  and  suffering.  Clov  is  Parsifaal 
who  must  ask  the  sufferer  why  he  is  in  pain  in  order  to  receive  the  Holy 
Grail.  But  Clov  feels  no  compassion.  If  he  inquires  after  Hamm’s  health 
it  is  with  the  dead  voice  of  habit,  as  if  speaking  the  lines  of  a  play  too  often 
rehearsed,  too  long  performed.  So  that  his  function  is  now  to  administer 
daily  rations  of  tranquilhzers  which  deaden  the  pain  of  a  wound  which  can 
never  heal.  As  to  Hamm,  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  characters  who 
knows  the  combination  of  the  lock  on  the  almost  empty  provisions  cabinet. 
The  Holy  Grail  is  a  jar  of  dry  cookies. 

Hamm  and  Clov  are  accomphces  in  a  dreadful  game,  the  Endgame,  which 
they  have  played  for  an  eternity  of  time  and  which  (Beckett  makes 
that  obvious)  they  will  continue  playing.  For  the  secret  is  that  the  End¬ 
game  has  no  end.  It  is  a  cycle.  The  participants  ask  the  same  questions, 
receive  the  same  answers.  Yet  the  supreme  pretense  of  communication 
must  be  kept  up.  Conversation,  the  composition  of  a  work  of  fiction,  and, 
by  implication,  the  play  itself  as  it  is  being  witnessed,  are  empty  devices  to 
fill  the  void.  Outside  there  is  nothingness  and  death. 

Hamm  asks  Clov  to  awaken  Nagg  so  that  he,  Hamm,  can  tell  the  old 
man  a  story  he  is  writing.  Promised  a  piece  of  candy  Nagg  appears  from  his 
garbage  can.  He  will  not  really  listen,  only  pretend  to  do  so.  Hamm  knows 
it  but  he  needs  an  audience,  even  one  he  does  not  see  since  he  is  blind,  and 
which  does  not  listen,  but  still  a  presence  so  that  he  can  keep  up  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  his  game  of  fiction  writing.  He  then  indulges  himself,  “hamming” 
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the  writer  in  the  throes  of  creation  as  he  tries  a  turn  of  phrase,  then  another, 
exclaiming:  “Not  bad  this!” 

In  this  devastating  caricature  of  the  writer,  Beckett  denies  his  own  sig¬ 
nificance  as  a  playwright,  thus  pushing  the  Endgame  to  the  ultimate  limits 
of  the  absurd.  Like  Ionesco  he  is  mocking  his  own  activity  at  the  moment 
of  its  performance.  This  is  one  of  the  purest  forms  of  nihilism. 

Since  the  Endgame  is  an  ever  repeated  cycle  (the  actors  assume  at  the 
end  the  position  they  held  when  the  curtain  was  raised)  Hamm  and  Clov 
are  frozen.  Every  action  then  is  in  a  sense  a  well  worn  gesture,  and  action 
is  denied  in  an  essentially  static  state.  Thus  when  Clov  threatens  to  leave 
and  sets  an  alarm  clock  next  to  Hamm  the  audience  knows  that  he  will  not 
really  leave,  that  he  is  merely  playing  at  leaving.  Hamm  is  playing  at  being 
left.  As  the  curtain  comes  down  Hamm  is  sitting  in  his  chair,  asleep  behind 
his  sun  glasses,  and  Clov,  dressed  as  a  traveller,  carrying  heavy  equipment, 
stands  next  to  his  chair  in  the  same  attitude  of  hate,  despair  and  readiness 
he  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  play.  Clov  does  not  attempt  to  move 
toward  the  door.  This  is  a  triumph  of  make-believe  and  of  denial. 

Beckett’s  humor  ranges  from  the  most  primitive  devices  of  the  broad 
farce  (Nagg  and  Nell  popping  out  of  their  garbage  cans,  Hamm  complaining 
that  the  dog  Clov  is  making  for  him  does  not  have  any  sex,  Clov  desperately 
trying  to  kill  a  louse  which  has  miraculously  survived  from  the  cataclysm 
and  is  now  feeding  on  his  body,  or  finishing  off  the  last  rat  in  the  kitchen) 
through  Rabelaisian  puns  accompanied  by  unequivocal  gestures,  to  the 
subtly  shaded  irony  of  allusions  to  Man’s  metaphysical  situation.  (Man 
estranged  from  God  and  from  his  fellow  creatures,  confined  in  old  age  to 
the  garbage  can  as  the  only  fitting  place,  the  objective  correlative  in  fa,ct, 
for  this  state  of  decrepitude;  humanity  condemned  to  eternal  suffering 
from  which  it  can  escape  only  through  dream  and  “art,”  all  equally  sense¬ 
less  endeavors  like  the  game  of  speech  itself.) 

God,  says  Beckett,  if  he  exists  outside  of  ourselves,  is  a  little  God,  a 
Godot.'  We,  who  are  only  aspects  of  our  hope  for  a  divinity,  we  the  Gops 
and  Didis,  waiting,  nursing  illusions,  find,  when  we  encounter  the  Omnip¬ 
otent  Being,  an  impotent,  blind  “ham,”  a  sentimentalist  with  a  taste  for 
tyranny  whose  supremacy  depends  on  our  own  acceptance.  Why  do  I 
always  obey  you?”  asks  Clov,  and  Hamm  tells  him  that  he  cannot  do  other¬ 
wise.  Clov  threatens  that  someday  he  will  stop  obeying.  “Then  you  will  be 
unable  to  do  otherwise”  answers  Hamm.  Man  cannot  decide,  cannot  free 
himself.  Beckett’s  nihilism  is  tinged  with  a  Pascalian  type  of  Jansenism. 
For  Man  there  is  only  survival:  a  vegetative  state  of  endurance. 

The  metaphysical  farce  of  Beckett  and  Ionesco  reflects  the  nihilism  of 
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our  troubled  times.  The  creator  of  this  new  genre  is  as  removed  from  the 
creature  he  depicts,  and  from  his  own  self  as  the  God  he  seeks  and  cannot 
find.  His  humor  may  be  bitter  since  it  is  the  humor  of  a  Divinity  he  has 
invented,  nevertheless  it  is  of  the  highest  order  since  he  is  laughing  at  him¬ 
self  as  a  being,  described  by  Pascal,  poised  between  Nothingness  and  All. 

Of  the  two  writers  it  is  Beckett  who  is  philosophically  the  most  pro¬ 
found.  His  is  a  theatre  of  the  mind,  bare,  essential,  animated  only  by  his 
poetic  view  of  Man’s  inner  situation.  He  has  learned  much  from  Dostoevski, 
Kierkegaard,  Kafka,  and  his  friend  James  Joyce,  and  he  has  translated 
their  pessimism,  their  pity  also  into  his  anti-novels  and  anti-plays.  He 
stands  at  the  edge  of  consciousness,  a  supreme  acrobat,  poised  over  an 
abyss.  No  one  can  start  where  he  left  off.  The  next  step  would  be  madness 
or  death.  His  theatre  will  remain  as  the  ultimate  expression  of  the  despair 
of  the  atomic  generation. 

Queens  College 


Society  in  “Le  Misanthrope’’ 

by  Quentin  M..  Hope 

S 

J E VENTEENTH-CENTURY  ARISTOCRATIC  society  is  a  perva¬ 
sive  presence  in  Le  Misanthrope.  Alceste,  his  friends,  rivals,  and  enemies, 
all  belong  to  it.  No  bourgeois  or  valet  intrudes  more  than  momentarily,  no 
family  relationship  draws  our  attention  away  from  the  exclusively  social 
relationships  in  which  all  of  the  characters  are  involved.  This  society  is  the 
object  of  Alceste’s  misanthropy,  Philinte’s  disabused  resignation,  and 
Céhmène’s  wit;  each  of  them  projects  a  different  image  of  it.  Those  who  are 
entirely  occupied  in  talking  about  themselves  or  in  pursuing  their  intrigues, 
Acaste,  Oronte,  Arsinoé,  reveal  as  much  about  the  society  in  which  they 
hve  as  do  the  observers.  In  the  course  of  the  action  its  most  typical  mani¬ 
festations  are  encountered:  its  self -absorption,  its  talk — boasting,  flattery, 
ridicule,  slander — ^its  scramble  for  prestige,  its  debasement  of  love  and 
friendship.  There  emerges  from  the  play  a  view  of  society  which  is  perhaps 
less  severe  than  Alceste’s,  but  certainly  less  simphstic,  since  it  takes  into 
account  a  flgure  who  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  society  he  condemns:  Alceste 
himself. 

The  so-called  scène  des  portraits  in  which  Célimène  caricatures,  tears 
apart,  and  discards  a  series  of  not  so  iimocent  victims  is  a  brilhant  demon¬ 
stration  of  la  médisance  in  action  to  which  the  somber  presence  of  Alceste 
adds  an  unspoken  but  theatrically  effective  dimension.  But  her  portraits 
have  another  function:  they  open  up  a  perspective  on  the  world  in  which 
Célimène  and  her  friends  hve,  a  world  populated  not  by  the  “wolves  and 
traitors”  that  Alceste  sees  all  about  him,  but  by  a  mixed  bag  of  boors,  bores, 
and  boasters.  One  hesitates  to  call  Célimène  a  gossip;  it  is  only  when  Arsinoé 
appears  and  tells  Céhmène  what  a  group  of  “singularly  virtuous  people” 
have  been  saying  about  her  that  we  catch  an  oblique  ghmpse  of  a  salon 
relishing  its  indignation  at  the  scandalous  misbehaviour  of  others.  Céli- 
mène’s  portraits  can  be  accepted  at  face  value.  She  attacks  people  for  what 
they  are;  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  Damis,  Cléon,  Bélise,  and  Timahte 
behave  just  as  she  says  they  do,  since  they  bear  a  peculiar  resemblance  to 
the  characters  who  are  on  stage  as  she  speaks.  Damis  is,  in  a  sense,  a  minor 
variant  of  Alceste  himself,  “n’approuvant  rien  des  ouvrages  du  temps,” 
and  refusing— just  as  Alceste  does  in  this  scene— to  enter  into  conversa¬ 
tions  which  he  considers  beneath  him.  Géralde  the  snob  and  Cléon  the 
fool  take  their  places  beside  Acaste  and  Clitandre.  There  is  a  careful  grada¬ 
tion  between  Acaste,  a  character  without  complexity  but  one  who  makes 
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his  presence  felt  in  a  very  palpable  way,  Clitandre  who  is  nullity  personi¬ 
fied,  the  characters  of  the  scène  des  'portraits,  and  finally  the  anonymous  on, 
les  gens,  les  hommes,  le  monde,  la  cour  et  la  ville,  the  society  to  which  every¬ 
one  belongs  and  to  which  everyone  refers. 

There  are  other  portraits  in  Le  Misanthrope:  Célimène’s  portraits  of 
Alceste — she  responds  to  his  boorish  interruption  by  adding  him  to  her 
gallery  of  fâcheux — of  Arsinoé,  and  finally  of  all  her  suitors,  Alceste’s 
portrait  of  le  franc  scélérat  and  of  Clitandre,  Acaste’s  self-portrait.  This 
accumulation  of  portraits  suggests  a  self-conscious  and  self-absorbed  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  people  are  acutely  aware  of  themselves  and  of  others,  of  the 
impression  that  others  are  trying  to  make  on  them  and  vice  versa.  The 
places  alluded  to — the  Louvre  at  the  levé  or  petit  couché,  the  salon,  the 
repas — are  places  where  people  can  display  to  others  their  wit,  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  their  prestige.  The  theatre  is  ideally  suited  to  the  most  blatant 
showing  off  ;  it  becomes  a  stage  not  for  the  actors  but  for  the  audience  : 

. . .  faire . 

Figure  de  savant  sur  les  hancs  de  théâtre; 

Y  décider  en  chef,  et  faire  du  fracas 
A  tous  les  beaux  endroits  qui  méritent  des  Ah! 

This  is  Acaste’s  account  of  his  own  behavior  at  the  theatre.  But  the  effort 
to  impress  others  is  worse  than  futile;  ridicule  is  society’s  response.  The 
conspiratorial  manner  of  Timante,  the  snobbishness  of  Géralde,  the  ultra¬ 
refinement  of  Damis,  the  lavish  entertainment  which  Cléon  offers  his  guests, 
all  so  obviously  intended  to  evoke  admiration  and  wonder,  are  made  to 
appear  ridiculous  by  Célimène.  Oronte’s  efforts  to  impress  Alceste  misfire 
badly.  Even  Clitandre  who  is  both  doucereux  and  extraordinarily  banal, 
the  very  opposite  of  a  misanthrope  or  of  a  wit,  remains  unpersuaded  by 
Acaste’s  sublime  assurance  that  Célimène  is  much  taken  with  him.  He  says 
to  him: 


Crois-moi,  détache-toi  de  cette  erreur  extrême: 

Tu  te  flattes,  mon  cher,  et  t’aveugles  toi-même. 

And  Clitandre  is  right.  Acaste’s  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  In  the  letter¬ 
reading  scene  he  is  demolished  with  a  withering  phrase.  In  fact,  there  arises 
from  this  scene  the  sense  that  everyone’s  striving  has  been  futile,  not  only 
the  suitors’  but  Arsinoé’s  too  and  Célimène’s,  since  she  has  lost  her  audience. 
They  have  continued  to  attempt  to  impress  others  only  because  they  all 
share  Acaste’s  self-flattery  and  blindness.  All  are  stricken  with  what  Céli¬ 
mène  calls  “ce  grand  aveuglement  où  chacun  est  pour  soi;”  it  is  because  of 
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this  inability  to  see  oneself  as  others  do  that  most  efforts  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  are  futile. 

Alceste  himself  is  the  first  to  observe  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  im¬ 
press.  In  his  portrait  of  the  franc  scélérat  who  has  dragged  him  into  court 
he  says: 

Au  travers  de  son  masque  on  voit  à  plein  le  traître 
Partout  il  est  connu  pour  tout  ce  qu’il  peut  être 
Et  ses  roulements  d’yeux  et  son  ton  radouci 
N’imposent  qu’à  des  gens  qui  ne  sont  point  d’ici. 

This  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  a  society  that  he  condemns  is  only  one  of 
Alceste’s  many  self-contradictions.  He  is  not  quite  as  different  from  the 
others  as  he  thinks.  Everyone  knows,  says  Alceste,  that  the  man  is  a  knave. 
“Tout  le  monde  en  convient  et  nul  n’y  contredit.”  But  who  is  tout  le  monde? 
Like  everyone  else  in  the  play,  Alceste  uses  the  expression  to  mean  that 
small,  closed  society  where  everybody  knows  everybody  else.  Of  course, 
one  may  forget  a  name  now  and  then  (“Quand  je  vous  demande  après  quel 
est  cet  homme  /  A  peine  pouvez-vous  dire  comme  il  se  nomme”),  but  by 
and  large  one  knows  who’s  who.  Philinte  cites  names  of  people  to  whom  it 
would  be  unwise  to  speak  the  truth,  the  vain  old  woman  Emilie  and  the 
boaster  Dorilas.  They  are  no  strangers  to  Alceste.  The  scène  des  portraits 
would  lose  its  point  if  it  were  not  about  people  known  to  everyone  present. 
When  Arsinoé  enters,  she  is  preceded  by  her  reputation  (“Pour  prude  con¬ 
sommée  en  tous  lieux  elle  passe”),  and  the  members  of  her  particular  clique 
know  all  too  well  who  Célimène  is  and  what  reputation  she  has  earned. 
Alceste  is  known  to  Oronte  and  to  Arsinoé  before  he  meets  either  of  them. 
Arsinoé  says  to  him: 

Un  mérite  éclatant  se  déterre  lui-même; 

Du  vôtre,  en  bien  des  lieux,  on  fait  un  cas  extrême. 

Et  vous  saurez  de  moi  qu’en  deux  fort  bons  endroits 
Vous  fûtes  hier  loué  par  des  gens  d’un  grand  poids. 

“Everybody”  meets  “everywhere”  {partout,  en  tous  lieux,  en  bien  des  lieux) 
and  talks  about  everybody  else. 

The  last  portrait  of  a  character  who  does  not  appear  on  stage  occurs  m 
Céfimène’s  letter  to  Clitandre.  Acaste  reads  it: 

“Notre  grand  flandrin  de  vicomte  . . .” 

“Notre  grand  flandrin  de  vicomte,  par  qui  vous  commencez^  vos  plaintes,  est 
un  hemme  qui  ne  saurait  me  revenir:  Et,  depuis  que  je  l’ai  vu,  trois  quarts 
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d’heure  durant,  cracher  dans  un  puits  pour  faire  des  ronds,  je  n’ai  pu  jamais 
prendre  bonne  opinion  de  lui.” 

Insistence  on  the  physical  detail  or  minor  incident  which  is  at  once  startling 
and  reveaüng  is  typical  of  Molière.  The  hne  is  characteristic  also  of  Céli- 
mène,  who  can  sound  hke  a  précieuse  when  she  is  talking  about  “l’honneur 
du  sexe,”  but  who  is  not  afraid  of  vigorous  language  when  it  suits  her  pur¬ 
pose.  Molière  has  given  her  the  gift  of  sharp  observation  and  forthright  ex¬ 
pression  which  characterizes  his  maidservants  {Le  Misanthrope  is  his  only 
major  play  in  which  the  type  does  not  appear);  but  he  has  made  her  aristo¬ 
cratic  throughout.  When  she  speaks  crudely  it  is  out  of  a  dehberate  inten¬ 
tion  to  shock,  or  to  surprise,  and  not  because  that  is  her  instinctive  way  of 
looking  at  things.  Oronte  and  Alceste  scarcely  need  to  examine  the  hand¬ 
writing:  the  portrait,  the  whole  letter  in  fact,  is  pure  Célimène.  Here,  as 
virtually  throughout  the  play,  Mohère  characterizes  at  once  the  observer 
and  the  thing  observed.  Alceste,  Céhmène,  Phihnte,  view  society;  we  view 
them,  and  society  through  them.  At  this  critical  moment  in  the  play 
Molière  reminds  the  audience  that  his  characters  hve  in  a  world  where 
everybody  knows  everybody  else — “H  devrait  être  ici,”  says  Acaste — and 
that  his  play  encompasses  more  territory  than  the  private  intrigues  and 
fortunes  of  its  characters,  all  of  whom  are  present.  As  for  le  vicomte’ s  activ¬ 
ity,  “cracher  dans  un  puits  pour  faire  des  ronds,”  it  has  an  unmistakeable 
air  of  truth  about  it,  and  a  powerfully  symbolic  value.  Here  is  a  gangling 
idiot  whose  occupation — spitting  in  a  well — is  just  as  anti-social  in  its  own 
indolent  way  as  the  busy  evil-doing  of  Oronte  or  Arsinoé.  He  is  the  ultimate 
bore.  His  activity  epitomizes  the  idleness,  stupidity,  and  futility  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs.  But  all  of  Célimène’s  acquaintances  are  bores. 
That  is  the  burden  of  her  letter,  and  for  once  she  is  sincere:  “Mettez  vous 
donc  en  tête  que  je  ne  me  divertis  pas  si  bien  que  vous  pensez.”  When  she 
is  not  infuriated  by  the  incessant  talk  of  the  tiresome  people  who  surround 
her,  she  is  stultified  by  the  interminable  visit  of  a  stupid  woman,  or  by  the 
sheer  idiocy  of  a  fool.  Implicit  in  her  experience  and  in  that  of  her  friends 
is  the  idea  that  idleness  breeds  boredom,  and  that  social  activity  is  a 
frenzied  attempt  to  escape  boredom. 

Love  and  ambition  are  the  most  engrossing  social  activities.  The  only 
truly  ambitious  man  in  Le  Misanthrope,  however,  is  Alceste’s  sinister  enemy, 
le  franc  scélérat.  The  characters  who  appear  on  stage  are  not  so  much  ambi¬ 
tious  as  they  are  anxious  to  have  it  imderstood  that  they  already  possess  a 
full  measure  of  prestige  and  influence.  Both  Oronte  and  Acaste  boast  of 
having  achieved  the  highest  accomplishment:  they  are  in  the  good  graces 
of  the  king.  “Fort  aimé  du  beau  sexe,  et  bien  auprès  du  maître,”  says 
Acaste.  But  of  the  two  occupations,  love  or  rather  the  relations  between 
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the  sexes  and  the  opportunities  they  provide  for  satisfying  vanity,  is  the 
one  in  which  he,  like  everyone  else  in  the  play,  is  most  absorbed.  Vanity 
rules  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart  of  an  Oronte  or  an  Acaste.  In  Oronte’s  sonnet 
love,  like  literatme,  is  an  absorbing  social  pastime,  a  game  to  be  played 
according  to  the  rules,  a  mirror  in  which  to  admire  oneself.  Oronte  is  in¬ 
fatuated  with  his  own  cleverness  and  with  the  conventionally  gallant  image 
of  himself  which  the  sonnet  projects.  What  he  has  to  say  to  Célimène  (for 
she  is  obviously  the  lady  to  whom  the  sonnet  is  addressed)  is  that  it  is  her 
turn  to  make  a  move.  His  assiduous  service  should  be  repaid  with  something 
more  than  hope.  On  the  surface  the  sonnet  is  all  artifice,  as  hollow  as  the 
conventional  threat  of  suicide  with  which  it  ends.  Its  implication,  however, 
is  strictly  commercial:  Oronte  expects  a  fair  return  on  his  investment. 
Society’s  conventional  concept  of  love  as  expressed  in  the  sonnet  is  con¬ 
trasted  sharply  with  the  spontaneity  of  Alceste’s  song.  Its  refrain 

Je  dirais  au  roi  Henri 
Reprenez  votre  Paris 
J’aime  mieux  ma  mie,  au  gué, 

J’aime  mieux  ma  mie 

ironically  anticipates  the  denouement  where  Alceste  will  decide  to  reject 
the  obligations,  intrigues,  and  humiliations  of  society.  He  is  one  for  whom 
Paris  is  not  worth  a  mass.  But  the  dream  of  felicity  implicit  in  the  song  is 
pathetically  unreaUstic.  Since  Célimène  will  not  and  cannot  play  the  part 
of  ma  mie,  Alceste  will  lose  both  Paris  and  his  love. 

The  analogy  between  love  and  commerce  becomes  explicit  in  Acaste’s 
remarks  to  Clitandre: 

..  .les  gens  de  mon  air,  marquis,  ne  sont  pas  faits 
Pour  aimer  à  crédit  et  faire  tous  les  frais. 


...  .à  tout  mettre  en  de  justes  balances. 

Il  faut  qu’à  frais  communs  se  fassent  les  avances. 

Acaste,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  reveal  himself  as  a  low  and  calculating 
person  and  who  is  ludicrous  precisely  because  he  miscalculates  so  badly, 
keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  the  scales  to  be  sure  that  his  services  are  balanced  by 
“favors.”  Only  a  fool  pays  without  receiving.  It  is  Arsinoé,  typically  enough, 
who  brings  to  light  the  more  scabrous  implications  of  the  analogy  when  she 
tells  Célimène  that  lovers’  attentions  must  be  bought  (“11  faut  acheter 
tous  les  soins  qu’on  nous  rend”)  and  that  everybody  knows  the  price  one 
has  to  pay.  Love  is  the  same  sort  of  transaction  from  the  woman’s  view 
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that  it  is  from  the  man’s.  To  satisfy  her  vanity  she  must  have  numerous 
suitors  who  can  be  bought  only  by  granting  them  what  they  ask  for,  Acaste 
assures  us  that  Arsinoé  is  right:  man’s  vanity  will  not  permit  him  to  be  in 
love  unless  his  love  is  “repaid.” 

It  is  true  that  Arsinoé  appears  to  be  as  wrong  in  her  explanation  of 
Célimène’s  success  as  Acaste  is  in  his  assurance  that  his  love  is  well  re¬ 
ceived;  Céümène  lies,  flatters,  cajoles,  but  that  is  apparently  all  the  pay¬ 
ment  any  of  her  suitors  receives  for  his  pains.  But  Arsinoé,  like  Acaste,  is 
representative;  her  spiteful  tongue  expresses  what  le  monde,  or  a  certain 
part  of  it,  says  and  thinks.  Her  version  of  Célimène’s  salon  is  a  possible 
one,  however  wrong  it  may  be  in  fact.  Furthermore  Arsinoé  is  funda¬ 
mentally  right  when  she  says  that  Célimène  is  proud  of  having  attracted 
so  many  suitors.  Célimène  too  is  motivated  by  vanity.  What  she  wants  is 
what  Acaste  wants:  to  be  admired  by  as  many  members  of  the  opposite 
sex  as  possible,  and,  perhaps  even  more,  to  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being 
admired.  Only  in  Arsinoé,  as  indispensable  to  Molière’s  portrait  of  society 
as  she  is  to  the  plot,  does  frustrated  desire  as  weU  as  vanity  play  a  part  in 
the  pursuit  of  love. 

In  the  society  which  Célimène’s  salon  epitomizes,  self-interest  motivates 
friendship  just  as  vanity  motivates  love.  When  the  other  characters  un¬ 
consciously  reveal  their  debased  and  corrupt  concept  of  friendship,  it  is  in 
the  presence  of  Alceste.  He  is  continually  confronted  by  what  he  despises. 
Oronte  proclaims  himseK  a  “warm  friend,”  expects  an  immediate  response 
(“Vous  me  la  promettez,  votre  amitié?”),  and  promptly  offers  Alceste  his 
support  at  court,  because  that,  of  course,  is  what  friends  are  for;  aU  through 
the  bustling  self-confidence  of  Oronte ’s  performance  Alceste  winces;  he  is 
being  exposed  to  the  profanation  of  something  he  holds  sacred.  In  Célimène 
he  meets  the  same  concept  of  friendship  :  she  has  to  keep  Clitandre’s  friend¬ 
ship  because  he  in  turn  has  friends  who  can  help  her  win  her  lawsuit.  One 
of  the  minor  ironies  of  the  scène  des  'portraits  is  that  its  most  devastating 
portrait  is  of  a  man  of  whom  Célimène  has  said,  “II  est  de  mes  amis.” 
Finally  Arsinoé  offers  Alceste  the  support  of  her  friends.  All  of  this  Alceste 
observes  with  seething  indignation.  Yet  his  indignation  is  comic  because, 
in  spite  of  his  rigoristic  ideal  of  friendship  and  love,  he  remains  almost  as 
egotistical  as  those  he  condemns.  He  urges  total  sincerity  but  is  furious 
when  criticized.  He  consistently  fails  to  live  up  to  the  standards  which  he 
sets  for  others. 

The  public  reading  of  Célimène’s  letters  offers  the  final  and  most  pene¬ 
trating  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  society  in  which  these  characters  live. 
All  are  gathered  on  stage.  What  they  are  engaged  in,  as  actors  or  spectators, 
is  the  destruction  of  Célimène’s  clique.  The  instability  of  the  relations 
between  the  characters  which  has  already  been  suggested  in  the  first  act 
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by  the  rapid  transformation  of  Oronte  from  oificious  friend  into  bitter 
enemy,  is  powerfully  conveyed  in  this  scene.  All  of  the  suitors,  and  Arsinoé 
as  well,  offended  in  their  vanity,  fall  suddenly  out  of  love.  At  the  same  time, 
one  can  dimly  perceive  in  the  machinations  which  preceded  the  scene  the 
formation  of  a  new  clique  :  when  Clitandre  and  Acaste  discover  Célimène’s 
duphcity  their  first  thought  is  to  join  forces  with  her  enemy  and  rival, 
Arsinoé,  the  woman  who  can  do  her  most  harm.  Célimène’s  unmasking 
casts  a  sorry  fight  on  Acaste,  Clitandre,  Oronte,  and  Arsinoé  as  well.  In  a 
larger  sense  it  points  to  the  destructiveness  of  their  society.  Céfimène’s 
salon  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  Arsinoé’s.  It  is  dependent  for  its  enter¬ 
tainment,  its  spiritual  sustenance,  its  sense  either  of  its  own  righteousness 
or  its  own  cleverness,  on  others;  they  are  the  victims  needed  by  a  society 
which  feeds  on  itself.  When  it  is  suddenly  learned  that  the  others,  those 
who  were  on  the  outside,  include  present  company,  the  clique  falls  apart. 

But  if  society  is  dependent  on  others,  so  is  misanthropy.  Without  a  world 
at  which  to  be  indignant  Alceste  could  scarcely  exist.  “Pester  contre  l’ini¬ 
quité  de  la  nature  humaine.”  That  is  the  activity  in  which  Alceste  promises 
to  engage  for  the  rest  of  his  fife.  It  is  much  less  distant  from  the  gossip  of 
Céfimène’s  solan  than  he  imagines  it  to  be.  In  one  way  or  another  all  human 
beings  are  dependent  upon  others;  Philinte  bears  as  little  resemblance  to 
Céfimène  as  to  Alceste,  yet  he  too  cannot  five  without  others.  The  misdeeds 
of  society  which  offer  to  Céfimène  a  chance  to  display  her  cleverness,  and 
to  Alceste  the  luxury  of  indignation  and  self-approval,  are  essential  to 
Philinte  as  well: 

Tous  ces  défauts  humains  nous  donnent  dans  la  vie, 

Des  moyens  d’exercer  notre  philosophie. 

In  the  world  of  comedy  man  is  essentially  a  social  being.  The  pattern  of 
Alceste’s  experience  may  resemble  superficially  that  of  the  tragic  hero  :  he 
doggedly  seeks  knowledge;  the  pursuit  brings  him  only  suffering;  finally 
out  of  the  suffering  comes  a  glimmer  of  enlightenment.  He  says  at  the  end 
that  he  has  learned  that  he  was  not  born  to  be  married  and  to  five  like 
others.  But,  of  comse,  his  experience  has  not  been  tragic  in  nature,  and  he 
has  learned  nothing  from  it.  He  is  still  possessed  by  self-pity  and  self-regard 
when  he  leaves  the  stage: 

Trahi  de  toutes  parts,  accablé  d’injustices. 

Je  vais  sortir  d’un  gouffre  où  triomphent  les  vices 
Et  chercher  sur  la  terre  un  endroit  écarté 
Où  d’être  homme  d’honneur  on  ait  la  liberté. 
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But  as  he  rushes  off  Philinte  follows  liim,  saying 

Allons,  madame,  allons  employer  toute  chose 
Pour  rompre  le  dessein  que  son  cœur  se  propose. 

It  is  significant  that  Arnavon,  who  sees  a  noble  pathos  in  Alceste’s  exit, 
argues  that  these  two  lines  should  be  omitted.^  The  omission  is  essential 
to  his  almost  deliberate  misinterpretation  because  the  lines  express  the  true 
spirit  of  the  play,  and  of  Molière  comedy  in  general.  The  protagonist  who 
runs  off  stage  in  a  final  attempt  to  remove  himself  from  society,  or  even  to 
commit  suicide,  is  not  allowed  to  withdraw.  Someone  runs  after  him;  he 
may  even  be  dragged  back  on  stage,  like  Georges  Dandin,  and  forced  to 
enter  into  the  dance.  La  retraite  is  a  delusion,  even  an  impossibility  in 
Molière.  The  spirit  of  his  comedies  is  aggressively  secular.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  inhuman  about  the  man  who  cuts  himself  off  from  others.  Even  les 
dévots,  according  to  Cléante  in  Tartuffe,  lead  their  exemplary  fives  not  in 
retirement  but  among  their  fellows. 

But  society  is  not  simply  a  corrupt  and  all-embracing  force  from  which 
there  can  be  no  real  escape,  for  it  contains  not  only  fops,  fools,  prudes,  and 
coquettes,  but  also  people  like  Philinte  and  Efiante.  Without  them  Le 
Misanthrope  would  be  flat  and  unilinear,  like  Georges  Dandin.  They  give 
the  play  relief.  They  are  also  essential  to  its  meaning.  Yet,  although  they 
are  both  talkative  people,  their  significance  lies  more  in  what  they  do  than 
in  what  they  say.  Efiante’s  behaviour  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  be  sincere 
without  offending  anyone;  Philinte’s  shows  that  society  does  not  corrupt 
everyone.  His  friendship  is  selfless.  It  passes  unnoticed  by  the  other  char¬ 
acters,  and  it  certainly  does  not  call  attention  to  itself.  In  fact,  in  his 
manner  towards  Alceste,  Philinte  remains  detached  and  slightly  ironical: 
Alceste’s  foolishness  amuses  him;  but  in  his  actions  he  is  loyal.  He  stands 
by  him  in  spite  of  being  insulted,  accompanies  him  when  he  is  called 
before  the  maréchaux,  and  even  reminds  him  that  Efiante  would  make  a 
better  match  than  Célimène,  although  he  himself  wants  to  marry  her. 

To  all  of  this  Alceste  is  oblivious.  Clearly,  the  play  is  just  as  hard  on  the 
misanthrope  as  on  the  society  he  despises.  Yet  neither  this  society  nor  the 
man  who  appoints  himself  its  critic  stands  wholly  condemned.  Molière  has 
given  Alceste  so  many  winning  traits  that  generations  of  play-goers  and 
readers  have  made  a  hero  of  him;  he  has  made  Célimène’s  coquetry  and  wit 
irresistably  attractive;  and,  in  Philinte  and  Efiante,  he  has  shown  love  and 
friendship  surviving  in  an  environment  which  seems,  as  if  by  some  natural 
law,  to  pervert  their  meaning. 

Indiana  University 

Jacques  Arnavon,  Le  Misanthrope  de  Molière.  Paris,  Plon,  1930,  pp.  272-73 


Remarques  sur  le  comique  de  Giraudoux 


par  tAarthe  Blinoff 


U’ON  RIE  AUX  PIECES  de  Giraudoux,  personne  ne  le  conteste. 


On  y  rit  même — par  la  volonté  de  l’auteur,  s’entend — lorsque  la 


situation  est  tragique.  Aucun  des  personnages,  si  opaque  à  l’esprit,  si  gros 
de  menaces  du  sort  que  le  veuille  son  rôle,  qui  ne  brille  à  l’occasion  d’humour 
ou  d’ironie.  Même  Electre,  même  Lucrèce,  qui  pourtant,  les  pauvres  créa¬ 
tures,  sembleraient  de  tempérament  assex  fâcheux  pour  tuer  tout  sourire.  A 
plus  forte  raison  rit-on  aux  pièces  où  l’action  est  moins  grave  et  le  dénoue¬ 
ment  plus  paisible.  Là,  devant  un  jaillissement  verbal  perpétuel,  le  specta¬ 
teur  le  plus  revêche  ne  peut  guère  bouder  à  son  plaisir.  Cependant  on  a  peu 
étudié  la  nature  et  les  procédés  du  comique  chez  Giraudoux.  Une  fois  pro¬ 
noncés  les  mots  de  canular,  de  saugrenu  et  de  précieux,  l’analyse  en  reste 
souvent  là.  C’est  pourquoi  il  n’a  point  paru  sans  intérêt  de  considérer  un 
texte  précis  pour  examiner  quelques  éléments  de  ce  comique.  Nous  avons 
choisi  Intermezzo  parce  que,  le  sujet  étant  inventé  et  l’action  contempo¬ 
raine,  en  est  absent  le  comique  dû  à  l’utüisation  de  l’anachronisme  procède 
cher  à  Giraudoux,  et  d’ailleurs  efficace  et  fécond,  mais  trop  facile  à  déceler  et 
partant  assez  monotone  à  étudier.  De  plus,  de  même  que  J udith  est  la  seule 
pièce  de  Giraudoux  à  porter  le  titre  de  tragédie,  de  même  Intermezzo,  qui 
lui  succède  d’ailleurs  chronologiquement,  est  seul  à  être  désigné  du  nom 
de  comédie.  Nous  nous  bornerons  au  premier  acte  parce  que  tous  les  per¬ 
sonnages  importants  y  apparaissent  et  que,  sauf  peut-etre  en  ce  qui  con¬ 
cerne  les  deux  dernières  scènes,  tout  reste  dans  un  registre  modère,  dans  un 
climat  léger  où  s’épanouit  à  son  aise  la  fantaisie  comique. 

Nous  ne  nous  proposons  point  une  analyse  systématique  des  éléments 
du  comique  dans  ce  premier  acte.  En  particulier  nous  négligerons  le  comique 
qui,  comme  si  souvent  chez  Giraudoux,  naît  de  ce  qu’on  a  appelé  son 
aplomb,  l’affirmation  débordante  et  hyperbolique,  la  généralisation  superla¬ 
tive,  telles  que  nous  en  fournissent  un  exemple,  à  la  scène  six,  les  deux 
tirades  du  Contrôleur.  Nous  ne  toucherons  pas  non  plus  au  comique  qui 
dérive  directement  de  l’emploi  ou  de  la  conjoncture  historique:  comme 
pour  l’Inspecteur,  son  langage  de  fonctionnaire  radical  des  débuts  de  la 
Troisième  Répubhque,  pour  qui  chaque  tirade  est  la  répétition  permanente 
de  son  discours  de  distribution  des  prix.  Nous  nous  attacherons  seulement 
à  essayer  de  dégager  du  texte  une  certaine  idée  du  comique  chez  Giraudoux, 
d’en  exprimer,  si  le  mot  n’est  pas  trop  ambitieux,  la  philosophie. 

Ce  qui  frappe  aussitôt,  à  la  lecture  de  ce  premier  acte,  c’est  le  recours 
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évident,  presque  “insolent,”  à  des  procédés  de  farce  ou  de  vaudeville,  les 
plus  directs,  les  plus  usés.  Le  milieu  où  nous  sommes  introduits,  ime  petite 
ville  de  province  française,  favorise  évidemment  l’éclosion  de  types  tradi¬ 
tionnellement  excentriques,  types  de  vase  clos,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dont  la 
farce  s’est  toujours  nourrie:  la  vieille  fille,  le  fonctionnaire,  le  petit  bou¬ 
tiquier  philosophe.  De  même  ce  milieu  développe,  dans  les  relations  sociales, 
le  goût  des  divertissements  éminemment  “comiques,”  si  par  comique  on 
entend  ce  qui  vous  donne  l’agréable  sentiment  de  la  supériorité  détachée  à 
1  égard  des  autres  et  du  monde,  c’est-à-dire,  par  exemple,  la  grivoiserie, 
la  médisance.  Les  sœurs  Mangebois,  ainsi  considérées,  représentent  l’essence 
du  comique  provincial.  Mais  Giraudoux  ne  s’est  pas  contenté  de  développer 
leurs  données  de  situation.  Il  a  rendu  la  mariée  plus  belle  encore  en  faisant 
de  Léonide  Mangebois  une  sourde.  Procédé  le  plus  gros  qui  soit:  voyez 
Le  Chapeau  de  paille  d’Italie.  Cependant  un  regard  plus  attentif  révèle  une 
différence  fondamentale.  Quand  Fadinard  dit  à  l’oncle  Vézinet:  “Entre 
nous,  je  crois  que  c’est  une  gaillarde,”  et  que  Vézinet  lui  répond:  “Non, 
je  suis  de  Chaillot  ’  (I,  3),  c’est  un  coq-à-l’âne  pur  et  simple,  interchangeable 
avec  cent  autres  parce  que  sans  appui  et  donc  sans  prolongements,  entière¬ 
ment  gratuit  et  vide.  Mais  Giraudoux  a  donné  à  sa  sourde  une  sœur,  écho 
chargé  de  lui  répéter  ce  qu’elle  n’entend  pas  d’abord.  Ce  procédé  de  répéti¬ 
tion  mécanique,  vaudevillesque  en  soi,  entraîne  des  rebondissements  qui 
éclairent  et  la  psychologie  des  personnages  et  celle  de  toute  la  “province,” 
qui  nous  atteignent  ainsi  par  ricochet,  par  reflet.  Armande  excuse  sa  sœur 
auprès  de  l’Inspecteur  en  annonçant  qu’elle  est  un  peu  dure  d’oreille.  “Que 
dis-tu?”  interrompt  Léonide. — “Je  dis  à  Monsieur  l’Inspecteur  que  tu  es 
un  peu  dure  d’oreille.”— “Pourquoi  me  le  dis-tu  à  moi?  je  le  sais.” — 
(I,  5)  On  rit  ici  non  seulement  parce  que  Léonide  est  sourde,  mais  parce 
qu  elle  est  acariatre,  raisonneuse  et  installée  dans  ime  tyrannie  soupçon¬ 
neuse.  Un  peu  plus  tard,  quand  Léonide  dit  à  Armande:  “J’exige  que  tu 
me  répètes  les  trois  derniers  mots,  comme  d’habitude,”  ce  à  quoi  Armande 
répond:  “A  tes  ordres  ...  Tu  m’ennuies  ...  Cul  par-dessus  tête.”,  la  ré¬ 
plique  de  Léonide:  “Ah!  vous  parlez  de  Madame  Lambert!”  est  toujours 
de  l’ordre  du  vaudeville,  et  du  vaudeville  grivois,  mais  en  même  temps  elle 
éveille  les  échos  multipliés  de  toute  la  cancanerie  provinciale.  Si,  après  la 
tirade  lyrique  du  Contrôleur  sur  Madame  Lambert,  précisément,  mais  une 
Madame  Lambert  symbole  de  beauté  et  de  poésie,  Armande  répond  à  la 
question  de  Léonide:  “Que  dit  le  Contrôleur?”— “Absolument  rien.”— 
(I,  5)  c’est  tout  le  mépris  de  la  vieille  fille  pour  la  naïveté  des  hommes  et  de 
la  jeunesse  qui  surgit.  L’absurde  ici  n’est  que  le  biais  caricatural  du  réel. 

De  plus,  la  création  du  couple  Armande-Léonide  a  permis  à  Giraudoux 
de  rattacher  ngoureusement  ses  effets  au  contexte,  de  les  en  faire  sortir 
sans  arbitraire.  L’absurde  est  obtenu  par  l’application  d’une  logique  stricte 
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à  un  fragment  de  phrase  ou  d’idée  détaché  de  son  ensemble  :  procédé  clas¬ 
sique.  C’est  ce  que  nous  trouvons  dans  l’échange  suivant  (I,  5)  : 

LE  MAIRE,  lisant:  ...  Je  suis  sûre  que  c’est  pour  demain. 
l’inspecteur:  Et  demain,  c’est  aujourd’hui. 

LÉONIDE:  Que  dit  l’Inspecteur? 
armande:  Que  demain,  c’est  aujourd’hui. 

Léonide  :  C’est  une  opinion. 

Mais  Giraudoux  retourne  le  procédé  en  dégageant  non  plus  un  absurde 
de  la  logique,  mais  aussi  une  logique  de  l’absurde.  Un  exemple  “brut”  et 
sans  épaisseur,  peut-on  dire,  de  cette  mécanique  nous  est  donné  dans  le 
dialogue  entre  l’Inspecteur  et  le  Contrôleur:  “Vous  admettez  que  si  les 
esprits  existent,  ils  m’entendent?” — “A  part  les  esprits  sourds,  sans  aucun 
doute”  (I,  4).  Rien  ici  qui  porte  au-delà  de  l’échange  lui-même.  Mais, 
dans  la  scène  suivante,  le  chagrin  des  enfants  quand  l’Inspecteur  tue  la 
chenille  Collata  Azurea  (alors  qu’elles  verraient  sans  sourciller  un  merle 
l’emporter,  parce  que  “la  chenille  est  la  nourriture  du  merle”),  ce  chagrin 
pousse  l’Inspecteur  à  s’exclamer:  “Ainsi,  voilà  où  votre  enseignement  mène 
vos  élèves.  Mademoiselle,  à  ce  qu’elles  désirent  voir  un  Inspecteur  manger 
les  chenilles  qu’il  tue,”  et  à  poursuivre  par  une  déclaration  de  guerre  à  tous 
les  animaux  qui  s’aviseraient  de  s’en  prendre  à  lui.  Le  personnage  tout 
entier  se  révèle:  ridicule  du  seul  fait  de  sa  présence  dans  le  monde  de  la 
nature.  C’est  la  rigueur — fausse — du  raisonnement  dans  un  monde  où  les 
rapports  sont  autres  qui  entraîne  irrésistiblement  l’effet  comique. 

Sans  doute  est-ce  ce  problème  des  rapports  qui  éclaire  la  nature  du 
comique  dans  tout  le  premier  acte  d’intermezzo.  L’Inspecteur  défie  un 
vulgaire  passereau  de  s’envoler  quand  il  aura  compté  trois.  C’est  son 
chapeau  qui  s’envole  (I,  4).  Il  invoque  sur  ses  organes  les  plus  vils,  sa 
vésicule  biliaire,  sa  glotte,  sa  membrane  sternutatoire,  les  tourments  de 
l’esprit  Asphlaroth.  C’est  son  pied  qui  glisse  (Ibid.).  Dans  ce  porte-a-faux 
répété  (et,  bien  entendu,  comique  partiellement  parce  que  répété)  il  y  a 
autre  chose  que  le  cocasse  physique,  que  l’élément  de  farce.  Par  l’indocihté 
de  la  nature,  c’est  la  liberté  qui  prend  sa  revanche  sur  le  déterminisme.  Ce 
sont  de  nouveaux  rapports  qui  se  manifestent  aux  dépens  des  catégories 
mécaniques  dans  lesquelles  l’Inspecteur  prétend  enfermer  la  vie. 

On  pourrait  exprimer  les  relations  de  ces  deux  mondes  qui  se  touchent, 
se  heurtent  et  dont  le  choc  déclenche  le  rire,  en  disant  qu’il  s’agit  de  la 
confrontation  du  monde  où  l’ordre  est  emprisonné  dans  les  fichiers  et  de 
celui  où  les  essences  manifestent  cet  ordre.  Il  y  a  un  monsieur  important 
qui  tombe:  chute  de  tout  un  système;  mais  le  spectateur  voit  se  lever,  à 
côté,  un  sylphe.  L’être  qui  tire  les  ficelles  pour  faire  tomber  le  monsieur 
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important  nous  est  nommé:  c’est  l’Arthur  des  petites  filles,  celui  qui 
“claque  les  volets  la  nuit  ou  amène  un  vieux  Monsieur  à  s’asseoir  dans  la 
tarte  aux  prunes  posée  par  négligence  sur  une  chaise”  (I,  6).  Mais  Arthur 
semble  n’être  que  le  serviteur  de  la  jeunesse,  de  l’innocence,  de  la  poésie, 
en  un  mot  d’Isabelle  ou  du  Contrôleur.  Il  triomphe  lorsque  l’Inspecteur 
déconcerté  s’égare  entre  le  monde  des  petites  filles  et  le  sien  et  s’exclame: 

D’où  vient  que,  pour  elles  aussi,  deux  et  deux  font  quatre?  Par  quelle  aberra¬ 
tion  nouvelle,  quel  raffinement  de  sadisme  cette  femme  a-t-elle  imaginé  cette 
fausse  table  de  multiplication  absolument  conforme  à  la  vraie! ..  .Je  suis 
sûr  que  son  quatre  est  un  faux  quatre,  un  cinq  dévergondé  et  dissimulé.  (I,  6). 

Mais  ce  n’est  plus  Arthur,  c’est  l’Idée  dont  il  est  le  facétieux  sous-ordre 
qui  se  manifeste  à  la  scène  sept,  lorsque  le  Droguiste,  annonçant  que  le 
destin  “l’utilise  pour  les  transitions,”  se  joue  avec  désinvolture  de  la  tech¬ 
nique  traditionnelle  du  théâtre.  De  la  technique  seulement?  Non,  il  s’agit 
aussi  et  surtout  d’opérer  en  nous,  autant  que  pour  Isabelle,  la  fusion  entre 
“le  présent  ridicule,  trivial,  cruel”  où  l’Inspecteur  a  installé  les  personnages 
et  la  douceur  qui  “cherche  à  se  poser.”  Le  jeu  est  la  meiUeure  tactique 
d’assaut  contre  le  mécanisme  mort  représenté  par  l’Inspecteur;  il  l’est 
aussi  pour  passer  aisément  dans  le  clunat  de  la  liberté,  du  rêve  et  de  l’es¬ 
sence.  On  a  beaucoup  parlé  de  l’aristotélisme  et  du  platonisme  de  Giraudoux. 

S  il  faut  chercher  une  philosophie  à  son  comique,  proposons  celle  qui,  nous 
faisant  quitter,  en  même  temps  que  le  monde  du  vaudeville,  celui  où  la  vie 
est  réduite  au  numérotage  et  à  l’uniformité,  oppose  à  une  contrefaçon 
d  Aristote  une  fantaisie  sur  des  thèmes  platoniciens. 

University  op  Minnesota 


Explaining  Modern  France  to  the 
American  Student 

by  Oliver  Andrews,  Jr. 

T 

HE  STUDENT  OF  FRENCH  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges 
needs  desperately  to  be  offered  a  basic,  honest  picture  of  contemporary 
France.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  usually  a  mixture  of  popular 
prejudice,  stereotypes,  and  odd  facts  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  a  generally 
unsympathetic  American  press. 

Early  in  the  fall,  I  requested  about  100  of  my  own  beginning  and  inter¬ 
mediate  students  to  jot  down  anonymously  their  basic  impressions  of 
Frenchmen  and  things  French.  Their  statements  offered  an  absurd  view  of 
France  which  is  far  too  prevalent  in  America.  They  run  about  as  follows: 

(1)  Socially  and  economically,  French  men  and  women  lead  a  sorry  life. 
They  have  loose  morals,  hve  either  on  poor  farms  or  in  “wild”  cities,  the 
latter  generally  described  as  dirty  or  unsanitary.  It  is  agreed  that  these 
unfortunates  enjoy,  at  best,  a  low  standard  of  living. 

(2)  The  French  are  characteristically  artistic,  fun-loving,  carefree,  lazy, 
unaggressive.  They  are  dreamers  incapable  of  the  mechanical  genius  of 
productive  Germany. 

(3)  They  are  pohtically  unstable,  hve  in  the  past,  and  “are  always  chang¬ 
ing  dictators.” 

This  group  of  students  was  in  general  agreement  about  food,  art,  and 
literature  in  France,  for  they  judged  all  three  outstanding.  They  also  spoke 
of  the  physical  beauty  of  the  country.  But  fundamentally  rotten  politics 
and  tax  evasion  outweigh,  in  their  minds,  the  good  things.  I  feel  safe  in 
assuming  that  they  would  concur  with  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  oft-quoted 
statement  that  “France  is  a  wonderful  country,  but  isn’t  it  a  shame  to 
waste  it  on  the  French!” 

Americans  cannot  afford  this  smug  ignorance  of  the  outside  world.  Our 
talk  of  French  literature,  art,  and  history  does  not  truly  reach  the  average 
young  American  in  our  lower  courses.  I  would  urge,  rather,  that  we  talk  to 
him  in  terms  he  understands— about  present-day  France  first,  and  only 
later  about  past  cultural  patterns  and  accomplishments.  Rather  than 
apologize  for  the  undeniable  instability  of  the  recent  past,  or  extol  the 
glories  of  French  literature  and  traditions,  let  us  talk  to  him  about  practical 
problems  and  measurable  progress  as  Americans  understand  the  term.  Let 
us  tell  him  that  today,  and  for  years  to  come,  the  United  States  is  commit- 
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ted  to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  Without  France  this  is  impossible. 
Strategic  frontiers  make  her  the  political  and  military  hub  of  Europe  and 
Eurafrica.  Simple  self-preservation  makes  it  essential  for  Americans  to 
understand  and  respect  our  indispensable  ally. 

However,  we  must  not  whitewash  France,  for  she  is  notoriously  a  nation 
of  paradoxes.  She  irritates  Americans  because  of  her  resistance  to  our 
obsessive  desire  to  pigeon-hole  people  and  places.  France  is  the  home  of 
Louis  Pasteur,  where  it  is  difficult  to  buy  pasteurized  milk.  Frenchmen  talk 
much  of  good  manners  and  savoir  faire,  but  some  of  her  young  people 
unhesitatingly  race  doddering  old  women  for  the  last  seat  on  the  bus.  The 
French  are  self-critical  and  ready  to  doubt  almost  everything,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  convinced  of  their  own  national  superiority.  AJthough  their 
highly  organized  civil  service  works  miracles  in  many  domains,  their  tax 
collection  system  is  archaic  and  inefficient.  And  now  the  greatest  paradox 
of  all:  post-war  France  is  having  a  d5aiamic  physical  and  industrial  renais¬ 
sance  in  the  midst  of  a  chaotic  decline  in  political  responsibility.  These 
apparent  contradictions  undercut  much  of  our  effort  to  help  students 
understand  the  country.  They  must  be  explained. 

In  terms  of  real  growth  and  accomplishment,  France  is  enjoying  a  spec¬ 
tacular  vitahty  which  is  at  once  demographic,  industrial  and  intellectual. 
Demographically  the  future  has  never  been  brighter.  From  the  low  point 
of  1938,  when  the  death  rate  annually  exceeded  the  birth  rate  by  some 
38,000,  the  population  increase  since  1946  has  grown  to  an  excess  of  300,000 
births  over  deaths.  This  growth  promises  to  make  France  the  most  populous 
nation  in  Europe  by  1980.  Intellectually  she  continues  to  produce  the  high¬ 
est  percentage  of  true  masters  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  philosophy. 
Industrially,  French  men  and  women  have  achieved  a  miraculous  recovery 
since  1945.  Americans  know  little  of  this  achievement,  yet  there  are  many 
striking  facts  that  deserve  attention. 

From  1952  to  1957  the  French  economy  had  a  more  rapid  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  increase  and  a  faster  pace  than  any  country  in  Western  Europe.  A 
German  economist  pointed  out  this  fact  in  an  article  entitled  “Don’t 
Underestimate  France.”^  Statistics  show  that  in  the  steel  industry,  for 
example,  France  reached  record-breaking  production  in  1956,  and  was  the 
o  y  Western  European  country  to  make  an  increase  (10%)  in  1957,  In 
coal  production  the  average  output  per  man  hour  is  the  highest  in  Europe. 

I  rance  is  the  second  largest  producer  of  electricity  in  the  world.  In  the  field 

of  agriculture  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  wheat  is  60%  above  that  of 
the  United  States. 

Americans  are  readily  impressed  by  “firsts”  of  any  kind,  and  France 
can  boast  of  an  extraordinary  list.  The  instaUations  at  Marcoule  are  the 
*  Gert,  Pacensky,  in  Die  Welt  (Hamburg),  April  1957. 
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first  European  source  of  atomic  power  for  peaceful  uses.  NATO  procure¬ 
ment  experts  have  given  first  priority  to  French  heavy  guns,  jet  engines, 
and  planes  hke  the  Dassault  III  and  the  Caravelle.  The  most  powerful 
electronic  telescopes  and  microscopes  have  been  produced  in  France  I  The 
small,  portable  TV  camera,  now  familiar  to  us,  is  being  manufactured  here 
under  French  patent.  The  fastest  train  in  the  world  (207  mph)  runs  regu¬ 
larly  from  Paris  to  Lyons  at  an  average  speed  of  80  miles  per  hour.  And  so 
the  list  grows,  reaching  into  every  corner  of  modern  productive  capacity. 

Despite  this  immense  industrial  and  social  vitality  resulting  from  intel¬ 
lectual  genius,  France  has  long  been  suffering  from  political  chaos.  This  is 
distinctly  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  and  it  must  be  shown  simply  and 
honestly.  In  our  explanations  to  the  American  student,  it  is  realistic  to 
point  out  the  three  prime  causes  for  political  instabihty  of  France.  They 
are  financial,  colonial,  and  constitutional. 

The  major  problem  confronting  every  French  government  since  World 
War  I  has  been  financial.  Money — the  lack  of  it — has  been  the  specter  of 
every  cabinet  since  1920.  Two  world  wars,  fought  almost  entirely  on  French 
soil,  have  cost  the  nation  the  equivalent  of  some  800  billion  dollars,  a  sum 
twenty  times  greater  than  the  total  national  income  for  1957.  World  War 
II,  it  is  estimated,  cost  our  country  about  350  bühôn  dollars,  or  one  year’s 
total  income.  Americans  can  not  readily  comprehend  the  enormity  of  a 
situation  in  which  a  nation  has  suffered  losses  which,  to  us,  would  represent 
the  staggering  figure  of  7000  billions  of  dollars — twenty  times  our  earnings 
for  one  year.  This  comparison  will  at  least  help  our  students  to  appreciate 
the  phght  of  politicians,  good  or  bad,  faced  with  financial  reverses  of  such 
magnitude. 

David  Schoenbrun,  in  his  recent  book  As  France  Goes,  refers  to  the  post 
World  War  II  period  as  the  “era  of  the  turning  of  the  worm” — that  is,  the 
period  in  which  it  has  become  politically  fashionable  for  small  dependent 
countries  to  demand  independence.  This  trend  shows  the  second  prime 
cause  of  political  instability  and  chaos  in  France:  colonial  disintegration. 
The  loss  of  overseas  territories  (Indochina,  Tunisia,  Morocco)  has  been  a 
severe  psychological  shock  to  Frenchmen  who  for  many  generations  have 
devoted  their  lives  and  their  hard  cash  to  the  development  of  lands  ten 
times  the  area  of  metropolitan  France.  The  revolt  of  Indochina,  with  its 
murderous  climax  at  Dien  Bien  Phu,  was  a  disaster.  W^e  Americans  should 
perhaps  be  cautious  when  discussing  this  tragedy.  The  Indochinese  war 
cost  France  an  amount  equal  to  all  the  Marshall  Plan  aid  she  received,  and 
Alexander  Werth  {France,  1940-1955)  shows  clearly  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  the  prolonging  of  this  unpopular  struggle.  Of  all  the  so-called  bids 
for  freedom,  however,  even  Indochina  ranks  second,  in  its  far-reaching 
political  and  psychological  effect,  to  Algeria.  The  time  is  ripe  to  remind 
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our  students  of  the  constant  conviction  in  Paris  that  Algerians  as  a  whole 
do  not  want  separation  from  France,  and  that  the  rebellious  elements  are 
terrorists  speaking  only  for  themselves  voluntarily,  and  for  others  through 
fear  and  murder.  The  recent  referendum  demonstrated  dramatically  the 
justice  of  this  position,  for  85  %  of  the  registered  voters  came  to  the  polls 
and  97  %  of  them  voted  YES  to  the  new  constitution  which  continues  strong 
ties  to  the  republic.  In  all  Algeria  the  rebel  FLN  could  claim  only  98,000 
supporters,  whereas  more  than  3,500,000  Moslems  stood  up  for  “French 
Algeria.” 

The  colonial  question  has  indeed  posed  almost  insoluble  problems  for 
French  statesmen.  Public  dissatisfaction  with  colonial  affairs  has  time  and 
again  upset  governments,  and  mihtary  expenditures  have  for  years  accel¬ 
erated  the  depletion  of  reserves.  Yet  here  again  is  a  prime  cause  of  political 
chaos  for  which  France  is  not  alone  responsible  and  over  which  she  has  had 
httle  international  control. 


Ministerial  instabihty  in  twentieth-century  France  has  been  the  most 
evident  sign  of  political  weakness.  Students  are  only  too  familiar  with  this 
However,  we  must  make  it  clear  that  this  third  prime  cause  of  political 
chaos  is  constitutional.  Students  know  httle  or  nothing  of  the  Napoleon- 
MacMahon-Boulanger  tradition  which  has  produced  among  modern 
Irenchmen  an  almost  psychopathic  fear  of  the  “strong  man.”  Little  known 
^so  IS  the  “state  apparatus”  so  precisely  outhned  in  Lüthy’s  France  Against 
Herself  Cabinet  crisis  in  France  is,  in  general,  a  simple  re-shuffle,  for  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  instabihty,  French  policy  on  fundamental  issues  has 
been  more  consistent  for  the  past  30  years  than  that  of  any  other  European 
nation.  Schoenbrun  points  out,  for  example,  that  in  the  crucial  1946-1954 

France  had  only  two  foreign  ministers  while  the 

United  btates  had  hve. 

An  over-simphhcation  of  paradoxical  France  is  justifiable  in  order  to 
combat  the  general  student  ignorance  of  the  subject.  It  is  our  professional 
responsikhty  to  try  to  dispel  misunderstandings  about  the  world  in  which 

details  of  the  life  of  the  Breton  peasant?  For  too  many  students  the  average 
Frenchwoman  wears  a  foot  high  coiffe,  and  spends  most  of  her  time  maW 
beautiful  lace.  Even  the  latest  editions  of  world  encyclopedias  display  im¬ 
pressive  of  British,  German,  and  Scandinavian  heavy  industry 

but  under  FRANCE  we  see  only  Mont-Blanc,  women  of  Annecy  serubbiifg 
clothes  on  wooden  boards,  and  the  picturesque  walls  of  Carcassonne  This 

ositv  in  th"'  ospeciaUy  in  the  atomic  age,  one  to  arouse  curi- 

osity  m  the  minds  of  our  students. 

notor^f  th.‘t-‘M  '‘r''  fuodamental  explanations,  let  us 

point  out  the  highly  promising  future  of  modem  France.  Political  reform 
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and  greater  ministerial  stability  are  already  on  the  way.  Colonial  federation 
and  association,  as  outlined  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Fifth  Republic, 
promise  an  end  to  the  colonial  treasury  raids  which  have  been  such  a  bur¬ 
den  on  the  economy.  And  the  industrial  boom  which  we  witness  today, 
with  its  sights  set  on  the  potential  market  of  the  300  million  people  within 
the  European  Customs  Union,  gives  reason  to  expect  ever-increasing  health 
and  strength  for  the  French  nation. 

These  are  hopeful  signs  of  the  future.  Knowledge  of  them  is  new  and 
eye-opening  to  the  American  student.  He  deserves  to  learn  of  them.^ 

Purdue  University 

*  Reprints  of  this  article  are  available  at  the  NIB,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn  10, 
N.Y.,  at  ten  cents  per  copy. 


The  French  Language  in  Belgium 

by  Robert  IV  Lowe 

KIND  OF  FRENCH  do  they  speak  in  Belgium?  That  is 
a  question  that  many  a  teacher  of  French  has  been  asked.  The  answer  is 
not  an  easy  one.  If  it  is  true  that  the  seventeenth-century  French  dramatist 
Regnard  could  write  concerning  Antwerp,  “toutes  les  personnes  de  qualité 
se  font  gloire  de  posséder  le  français  dans  sa  perfection,”  Victor  Hugo,  on 
the  other  hand,  complained  that  the  Belgians  spoke  Flemish  in  French. 

To  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  French  language  as  used  in  present-day 
Belgium,  a  little  geographical  and  historical  background  of  that  country 
might  be  helpful.  One  must  first  of  all  keep  in  mind  that  Belgium,  roughly 
about  one  fourth  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  a  population  of  about 
9,000,000,  is  divided  into  two  halves,  distinct  in  topography,  race  and 
language.  To  the  northwest  hes  Flanders,  a  flat  country,  its  inhabitants 
Germanic  in  origin  and  largely  Flemish-speaking.^  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  Belgium  we  find  Wallony,  mountainous,  primarily  Celtic  by  race 
and  largely  French-speaking.  Between  these  two  sections,  just  within  the 
Flemish-language  area,  but  itseK  mainly  French-speaking,  is  Brussels,  the 
capital.  If  we  add  to  this  complicated  picture  three  other  details:  that 
Walloon,  a  dialect  of  Latin,  is  still  spoken  by  many  peasants  throughout 
Wallony,  that  Belgium  possesses  a  German-speaking  minority  in  Eupen 
and  Malmédy  on  its  eastern  border,  plus  the  fact  that  there  still  exists  in 
Flanders  a  small  but  influential  French-speaking  élite  (necessarily  bilingual, 
however),  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  intermingling  of  four  languages  effects 
the  purity  of  French  as  used  in  that  small  area. 

The  interplay  of  tongues  in  Belgium  is  of  long  date.  The  demarcation 
into  French  and  Flemish-language  areas  goes  back  to  the  sixth  century  and 
geographically  has  changed  little  since  then.  However,  when  Philip  the 
Bold,  brother  of  the  king  of  France  and  duke  of  Burgundy,  captured 
Brussels  and  in  1384  became  Count  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  the  Burgundians 
established  French  as  the  official  administrative  language  throughout 
Flanders.  The  use  of  French  penetrated  into  the  bourgeoisie  and  continued 
to  spread  during  the  various  invasions  and  occupations  that  the  Flemings 
suffered,  Spanish,  Austrian  and  Napoleonic.  When  Flanders  and  Wallony 
were  united  in  1815  to  form  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 

1  Flemish  is  closely  related  to  Plattdeutsch  and  to  Dutch.  It  is  divided  into  many 
local  dialects  Considerable  effort  is  being  made  to  purify  Flemish  of  its  numerous 
Callicisms  and  to  standardize  its  grammar  and  spelling  with  the  Dutch  language. 
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William  of  Orange  met  considerable  opposition  among  the  Flemings  to  his 
plan  to  put  Dutch  on  an  equal  footing  with  French  as  their  official  adminis¬ 
trative  language,  even  though  Dutch  and  Flemish  are  practically  the  same 
tongue.  In  1830,  Belgium  emerged  as  an  independent  kingdom,  with  one 
official  language,  French. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  the  Flemish 
language  was  revived  as  a  literary  vehicle,  notably  by  Henrik  Conscience, 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  “he  taught  his  people  to  read.”  This  reawakened 
pride  of  the  Flemings  for  their  traditional  tongue  caused  many  of  them, 
the  so-called  “Flamingants,”  to  agitate  for  equal  use  of  Flemish,  together 
with  French,  in  government  administration,  especially  in  the  law  courts. 
A  bilingual  régime  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  but  not  until  1925  were  all  codes  translated  from  French  into 
Flemish.  During  the  two  German  occupations  of  Belgium  (1914-1918  and 
1940-1945),  the  Germans  made  political  capital  out  of  the  Flemish  move¬ 
ment  which  had  at  various  times  agitated  for  complete  separation  of 
Flanders  from  the  rest  of  Belgium.  Fortunately  the  social,  political  and 
cultural  antagonism  that  had  evolved  in  Flanders  between  the  French- 
speaking  upper  classes  and  the  Flemish-speaking  lower  classes  seems  to  be 
dying  out. 

The  French  language  is  still  losing  ground  at  present  in  Flanders  as 
more  and  more  of  the  Flemings  are  abandoning  French  and  becoming  ex¬ 
clusively  Flemish-speaking.  What  the  future  will  bring  for  the  French 
language  in  the  northern  part  of  Belgium  is  problematic.  On  this  point 
Marcel  Deneckere  in  his  Histoire  de  la  langue  française  dans  les  Flandres, 
writes  as  follows: 

Si,  à  -partir  de  la  fin  du  XIX^  siècle,  le  flamand  est  cependant  parvenu  à 
s'imposer  et  tend  à  se  substituer  au  français  comme  la  langue  de  la  vie  sociale, 
publique  et  culturelle,  le  fait  tient  sans  doute,  à  la  démocratisation  profonde  de 
notre  société,  V accession  de  plus  en  plus  large  des  couches  populaires  à  la 
maturité  politique,  à  l'instruction  et  au  bien-être.  Seule  une  élite,  faible  par  le 
nombre,  mais  forte  par  le  prestige  intellectuel  et  social  dont  elle  jouit,  demeure 
fidèle  au  français.  Réussira-t-elle  à  se  maintenir,  ou  bien,  sera-t-elle  à  son 
tour  emportée  par  la  lame  de  fond  démocratique  et  populaire  qui  caractérise 
notre  époque?  Seul  l'avenir  peut  réserver  une  réponse  à  cette  question. 

Although  the  cities  of  Flanders  have  become  once  more  officially  Flemish¬ 
speaking,  there  is  one  big  exception,  Brussels.  The  capital,  though  within 
Flanders,  is  stubbornly  clinging  to  French,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
“Flamingants”  to  eliminate  the  official  use  of  French  in  the  city.  According 
to  the  census  of  1947,  about  75%  of  its  population  of  nearly  one  million 
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people  claimed  French  as  its  “langue  usuelle.”  Through  the  constant  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  suburbs,  Brussels  has  practically  reached  beyond  the  linguistic 
border  of  Flanders  into  French-speaking  Wallony.  Originally  entirely 
Flemish-speaking,  the  capital  is  at  present  officially  bilingual,  which  means 
that  all  municipal  documents  and  orders,  such  as  names  of  streets  and 
public  notices,  are  issued  in  the  two  languages  and  all  city  employees  are 
required  to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  both  French  and  Flemish. 

According  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  9.20  %  of  the  city’s  population 
claimed  to  speak  only  Flemish  (“unilingues  néerlandais”),  50.37  %  claimed 
to  be  bilingual,  and  40.42  %  was  classified  as  “unilingues  français.”  If  we 
add  1,800  German-speaking  citizens  and  24,247  unassimilated  foreigners 
speaking  none  of  the  three  national  tongues,  the  reader  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  Babel  of  tongues  to  be  heard  in  the  streets  of  Brussels.  In  practice, 
the  division  between  French-speakers  and  Flemish-speakers  is  largely  a 
social  one.  The  higher  one  goes  up  the  social  scale,  the  less  one  is  likely  to 
hear  Flemish  spoken.  By  the  same  token,  fluency  in  French  lessens  as  one 
goes  down  into  the  poorer  districts  of  the  lower  city.^ 

In  the  southeastern  part  of  Belgium,  French-speaking  Wallony,  there  are 
few  linguistic  problems.  Though  Walloon  is  still  used,  mainly  by  peasants, 
most  of  these  can  handle,  if  necessary,  the  French  language  as  well.  An 
active  “Wallonisant”  movement  exists  in  the  larger  cities  of  southern 
Belgium,  which  has  striven  through  literary,  theatrical  and  folklore  mani¬ 
festations  to  keep  the  various  Walloon  dialects  alive  in  the  cities  where 
they  are  presently  threatened  with  total  extinction.  This  movement  has  at 
times  during  the  nineteenth  century  taken  on  a  political  tinge  by  trying  to 
obtain  complete  autonomy  for  Wallony  from  Flanders. 

The  long  historic  interplay  of  languages  in  Belgium  has  inevitably  re¬ 
sulted  in  reciprocal  linguistic  exchange.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Flemish  language  on  the  French  vocabulary  of  Belgium 
is  very  marked.  City  maps  in  Belgium,  for  example,  will  often  trace  streets 
designated  as  drèves,  from  the  Flemish  dreef,  (recalling  the  English  drive), 
and  which  a  Frenchman  would  be  tempted  to  translate  by  allée.  It  doesn’t 
take  a  foreigner  long  to  become  acquainted  with  the  very  expressive  Belgian 
noun  drache  and  its  verb,  dracher,  (Flemish  dretsen).  The  all  too  frequent 
rain  in  Belgium  gives  one,  unfortunately,  ample  opportunity  to  add  this 
word  to  one’s  vocabulary  to  supplement  the  French  “averse.” 

Motion  picture  fans  will  recall  the  outstanding  French  film,  “Kermesse 
héroïque,”  publicized  in  the  United  States  as  “Carnival  in  Flanders.”  The 

^  The  “Marolles”  section  of  Brussels  has  a  special  jargon,  the  so-called  “Marol- 
lien,”  a  curious  mixture  of  French,  Walloon  and  the  local  Flemish  patois.  This  hybrid 
tongue  is  fast  disappearing  along  with  the  picturesque  old  “Marolles”  part  of  the 
capital,  now  being  rebuilt  with  housing-projects  and  government  buildings. 
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word  kermesse  has,  of  course,  passed  into  standard  French,  though,  oddly 
enough,  the  Walloons  designate  their  annual  local  festivities  by  ducasse, 
derived  from  dédicace.  In  1930,  the  city  fathers  of  Brussels,  including  the 
bourgmestre,  revived  a  mediaeval  custom  which  had  disappeared  during  the 
18th  century,  the  “Omnegang”  a  religious  and  civic  procession,  celebrated 
annually  in  honor  of  the  local  patron  saint  or  to  commemorate  some  im¬ 
portant  historical  event.  The  word  omnegang,  from  the  Flemish  omne, 
“around”,  and  gaen,  “to  go”,  was,  of  course,  revived  and  incorporated  into 
Belgian  French  along  with  the  custom  of  these  colorful  processions  through 
the  Grand’Place  of  Brussels  and  other  Belgian  cities. 

The  Flemish  influence  is  also  felt  in  various  expressions  and  even  in  the 
syntax  of  Belgian  French.  Phrases  such  as:  “entrez  seulement”  for  “entrez 
donc”;  “boire  hors  d’un  verre”;  a  tendency  to  put  most  adjectives  before 
the  noun  (“nouvelles  pommes  de  terre,”  “cuites  poires,”  “laver  son  sale 
linge  en  famille”);  these  and  many  other  aberrations  from  standard  French 
usage  give  a  decided  Flemish  flavour  to  the  French  language  in  Belgium. 

WTien  a  French-speaking  Belgian  presents  something  to  another  person, 
he  wiU  inevitably  say  “s’il  vous  plaît”,  clearly  a  counterpart  to  the  custom¬ 
ary  Flemish  “ast  U  bheft”.  The  unwary  Frenchman  on  his  first  visit  to 
Belgium,  upon  hearing  the  waiter  tell  him,  “s’il  vous  plaît,”  as  he  is  served 
a  glass  of  beer,  will  doubtless  be  inclined  to  pay  immediately,  presuming 
that  the  waiter  is  going  off  duty. 

Of  course  all  so-called  “Belgicisms”  are  not  directly  traceable  to  the 
influence  of  the  Flemish  language.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  both 
Wallony  and  Flanders  the  French  language  had  developed  during  many 
centuries  relatively  isolated  from  Paris.  Consequently  a  large  stock  of 
archaic  expressions  formerly  understood  in  France  but  forgotten  today,  or 
rarely  used,  still  persists  in  the  daily  speech  of  French-speaking  Belgians. 
A  very  obvious  example  is  the  Belgian  system  of  counting:  septante  and 
nouante,  instead  of  saixante-dix  and  quatre-vingt-dix.  A  word  commonly 
heard  in  Brussels  is  the  verb  doucher,  used  in  the  sense  of  agiter,  secouer, 
or  aller  de  côté  et  d’autre.  This  word  existed  in  old  French  with  the  meaning 
of  boiter,  and  eventually  became  the  modem  French  clocher,  whereas  the 
old  form  is  still  alive  in  Belgium. 

The  origin  of  many  characteristic  Belgian  words  has  been  lost  through 
the  centuries.  The  old  French  word  gueuse,  meaning  gosier,  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  the  derivation  for  Gueuze,  a  Belgian  beer,  whose  astringent 
powers  are  often  revealed  too  late  to  unwary  tourists.  Others  would  derive 
the  term  from  bière  des  gueux,  the  word  “gueux”  being  the  name  during  the 
XVIth  century  to  designate  the  Huguenot  conspirators  against  the  Spanish 
government  in  Bmssels.  In  any  case,  the  Spanish  occupation  gave  rise, 
ironically  enough,  to  the  Belgian  use  of  the  Spanish  amigo  to  designate  a 
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jail  for  over-night  cases  of  drunkedness  and  rowdyism.  Readers  may  recall 
Verlaine’s  whimsical  remarks  regarding  the  word,  occasioned  by  his  stay 
in  the  Amigo  of  Brussels,  after  his  break  with  Rimbaud, 

Many  French  words  have  gradually  acquired  other  meanings  in  Belgium. 
The  word  'pistolet  has  largely  surplanted  the  French  term  petit  pain  in 
Belgium.  North  of  the  French  border  a  marchande  de  quatre  saisons  is  called 
a  verdurière.  An  advertisement  in  a  Brussels  newspaper,  “A  louer,  quartier 
de  deux  places,”  to  French  eyes  would  doubtless  be  clearer  if  the  last  four 
words  read,  “petit  appartement  de  deux  pieces.”  Belgian  schoolboys  go  to 
an  athénée  instead  of  to  a  lycée.  The  charming  diminutive  aubette  replaces 
the  more  exotic  Parisian  kiosque.  The  Parisian  gardien  de  la  paix,  also 
known  as  sergent  de  ville,  has  his  counterpart  in  Brussels,  called  garde-ville. 

One  peculiarity  of  Belgian  French  which  particularly  strikes  the  ears  of 
the  average  French  tourist  in  Belgium  is  the  use  of  “savoir”  for  “pouvoir.” 
A  Belgian  might  very  well  say:  “Depuis  que  l’autobus  a  remplacé  le  tram, 
je  sais  lire  .  .  .”,  as  if  the  change  in  transportation  has  given  his  mind  a 
new  science.  It  is  quite  exact  to  say  that  even  some  well-educated  people  in 
Belgium  do  not  feel  the  exact  difference  between  these  two  verbs  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  expression  commonly  heard  in  that  country:  “On  ne  sait  pas 
savoir.” 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  regional  accents  prevalent  among  the  polyglot 
Belgians,  it  is  very  inexact  to  speak  of  an  “accent  beige.”  Two  fairly  wide¬ 
spread  speech  habits,  however,  are  the  confusion  of  vowel  sounds  and 
“chuintement”  in  pronunciation.  Here  are  some  typical  Belgian  mispro¬ 
nunciations:  vielliard  for  vieillard,  ruwe  for  rue,  patreye  for  patrie,  Liéche 
for  Liège  and  moitché  for  moitié.  Even  on  the  professional  stage  vowel 
values  such  as  ui  and  oui  will  be  confused  at  times:  huit,  for  example,  will 
emerge  as  houit,  and  lui  as  Louis. 

The  proper  pronunciation  of  the  French-language  term  for  the  capital 
city,  Bruxelles,  has  been  a  source  of  discussion  for  years.  The  uneducated 
classes  have  always  tended  to  pronounce  the  word  “Brucsele,”  whereas 
official  usage  sanctioned  “Brucèle.”  More  recently,  however,  radio  an¬ 
nouncers  and  many  educated  people  as  well,  are  using  the  former  pro¬ 
nunciation  so  as  to  differentiate  more  clearly  the  French  name  from  the 
Flemish  “Brussel.” 

In  evaluating  Belgian  French  it  is  clearly  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  departures  from  standard  idiomatic  French  mentioned  in  this  article, 
such  as  the  constant  confusion  of  pouvoir  and  savoir,  the  excessive  use  of 
“s’il  vous  plait,”  and  various  mispronunciations  are  mainly  the  colloquial¬ 
isms  of  everyday  speech  and  have  their  equivalents  in  France.  Aside  from 
a  limited  use  of  local  words  and  expressions,  which  to  most  French  ears 
actually  add  considerable  spice  to  Belgian,  speech,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
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language  of  a  well-educated  Belgian  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  a 
cultivated  Frenchman.® 

Increased  contact  in  recent  years  with  France,  directly  by  travel  and  in¬ 
directly  by  radio  and  television,  in  addition  to  the  efforts  of  such  organi¬ 
zations  as  the  Académie  Royale  de  Langue  et  Littérature  Françaises  de 
Belgique,  the  Alliance  Française  and  Les  Amitiés  Françaises,  is  doing  much 
to  raise  the  standards  of  spoken  and  written  French  throughout  all  of 
Belgium.  The  last-named  group,  a  purely  Belgian  organization,  sponsors 
in  thirty -five  schools  of  eleven  districts  of  Brussels,  115  classes  in  French 
grammar  and  diction  for  almost  3,000  Flemings. 

The  Oxford  accent,  the  Irish  brogue,  the  Scottish  burr,  the  Yankee 
twang  and  the  Southern  drawl,  all  provide  a  fascinating  scale  of  intonations 
within  the  Enghsh  language,  and  when  occasionally  accompanied  by  local 
words  and  expressions,  form  a  colorful  linguistic  mosaic.  Such  a  pattern 
exists  within  the  French  tongue  as  well,  with  the  parigot,  marseillais  and 
bourguignon  accents,  to  name  a  few  among  many  in  France,  the  charming 
archaisms  of  the  habitants  of  Canada,  and  the  sing-song  of  Haiti.  Belgian 
French,  with  its  curious  addition  of  Old  French  and  of  Flemish  words  adds 
a  vigorous  tonality  to  that  varied  chorus  and  bears  witness  to  the  vitality 
and  flexibility  of  the  French  language. 

Geokgetown  Univeksity 

®  Marion  Coulon,  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  in  Brussels  writes:  “Et  si 
nos  compatriotes  chantent  instinctivement  une  fois  qu’ils  arrivent  en  France,  en 
voyage  ou  en  vacances,  ma  foi,  on  les  comprend!  Et  les  Français,  eux,  ne  chantent-ils 
pas?  Les  Bourguignons,  par  exemple?  et  si  par  hasard  nous  trahissons  notre  origine, 
par  là,  ou  par  notre  façon  de  manger  la  salade,  où  est  le  mal?  Où  est  la  honte?  Ques¬ 
tionnez  les  Français,  vous  serez  édifié!  Pourquoi  vouloir  les  singer,  eux  qui  mettent 
leur  point  d’honneur  à  ne  singer  personne.”  Curiously  enough,  to  denote  a  Belgian 
who  speaks  with  a  decided  French  accent  the  Belgians  use  the  term  fransquillonner . 
A  t3rpical  sentence  to  be  overheard  in  Brussels;  “Qu’est-ce  que  ça  est  pour  une  his¬ 
toire,  ce  type  a  passé  une  fois  deux  jours  à  Paris  et  il  fransquillonne,  sais-tu.” 


The  Present  Status  of  “Independent 
Study”  in  Languages 

by  Elizabeth  E.  Bohning 

A 

xA^MONG  PRESENT-DAY  EDUCATORS  there  seems  to  be  fairly 
general  subscription  to  the  principle  that  a  sound  educational  program 
should  develop  within  the  student  the  desire  and  the  ability  to  learn  for 
himself.  The  catalogues  of  over  200  American  colleges  and  universities  con¬ 
tain  statements  suggesting  that  exceptional  students  are  sought  out  and 
encouraged  through  individual  guidance  to  the  full  reahzation  of  their 
intellectual  potential. 

Some  institutions,  notably  Wooster,  require  independent  study,  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  thesis,  of  all  students,  and  in  other  colleges,  such  as  Sarah 
Lawrence,  all  courses  are  essentially  tutorial  in  nature.  However,  because 
of  the  differences  in  research  techniques  in  various  fields  of  learning,  the 
major  responsibility  for  an  independent  study  program  usually  resides  with 
the  individual  department.  To  ascertain  the  availability  of  opportunities 
for  independent  study  in  the  field  of  foreign  languages,  with  special  reference 
to  French,  questionnaires  were  circulated  to  members  of  the  modern  foreign 
language  departments  in  the  210  institutions  whose  catalogues  indicate  the 
inclusion  of  independent  study  in  the  curriculum.  A  study  of  answers  to 
these  questionnaires  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  while  we  recognize  the 
preparation  of  students  for  independent  learning  as  a  major  responsibility 
of  a  university,  remarkably  few  modern  language  departments  have  a 
program  to  encourage  students,  particularly  the  better  ones,  to  exercise 
more  initiative  in  the  learning  process. 

Sixty-five  institutions,  despite  implied  support  of  the  principles  of  inde¬ 
pendent  study  on  the  university  level,  have  no  provisions  for  its  inclusion 
in  the  modern  language  curriculum.  At  one  institution,  however,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  study  program,  which  has  always  been  theoretically  encouraged 
on  a  university-wide  basis,  has  in  practice  been  kept  alive  year  after  year 
only  by  the  regular  flow  of  candidates  from  the  modern  language  depart¬ 
ment.  Furthermore,  Princeton’s  Special  Program  in  European  Civilization, 
an  idealistic  but  practical  interdepartmental  program  allowing  students  to 
explore  cultural  patterns  along  the  lines  of  their  own  interests,  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Thirty-three  modern  language  departments  use  independent  study 
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courses  primarily  as  1)  substitutes  for  regular  courses  for  which  enrollment 
is  insufficient  or  2)  a  means  for  enabling  majors  who  have  exhausted  de¬ 
partmental  offerings  to  gain  additional  hours  to  meet  graduation  require¬ 
ments. 

Most  of  these  programs  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  only  twelve 
having  been  introduced  before  1950.  All  of  them  are  theor®tically  volun¬ 
tary,  although  practically  it  is  often  imperative  for  a  student  to  complete 
the  major  requirement  by  pursuing  in  more  or  less  independent  fashion 
courses  whose  enrollment  does  not  justify  their  being  given  on  a  regular 
basis. 

In  most  cases  eligibility  is  based  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
instructor.  However,  in  nine  institutions  a  minimum  overall  index  of  B  is 
required,  and  in  four  a  C  is  sufficient.  Of  the  sixteen  universities  with  an 
established  minimum  index  in  the  major,  two  require  an  A,  eleven  a  B  and 
three  a  C.  Junior  standing  is  specified  as  a  requirement  by  nineteen  col¬ 
leges;  one  accepts  sophomores,  and  seven  limit  their  offerings  to  seniors.  In 
fifteen  only  majors  may  complete  a  regular  course  with  reduced  contact 
hours.  One  institution  specifies  twenty  hours  of  work  in  the  department  as 
a  prerequisite;  five  require  eighteen  hours,  and  ten  fifteen  or  under. 

Considering  the  relatively  small  number  of  institutions  offering  this  type 
of  work,  the  number  of  actual  student  participants  during  the  past  five 
years  is  astoundingly  large,  with  one  university  reporting  75,  three  50  and 
one  40.  Six  had  between  10  and  20,  and  nineteen  had  under  10. 

The  duration  of  the  project  is  generally  one  or  two  semesters.  Only  four 
universities  report  work  lasting  four  semesters. 

Nearly  all  departments  give  the  student  a  list  of  prescribed  readings  and 
evaluate  his  work  on  the  basis  of  a  written  examination  and  performance 
in  conferences,  usually  weekly,  in  five  cases  biweekly.  In  ten  colleges  an 
essay  is  required,  and  in  thirteen  others  an  oral  examination  is  given. 

The  determining  factors  in  the  assignment  of  students  to  advisers  are: 
1)  the  adviser’s  special  knowledge  of  the  student  s  field  in  eighteen  caess, 
and  2)  student  preference  in  twelve  cases.  Ten  departments  also  consider 
the  relative  lightness  of  the  adviser’s  schedule,  and  four  attempt  an  equal 
division  of  students  among  advisers.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  numbers 
of  students  undertaking  independent  study  in  a  language,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  instructors  in  a  single  language,  is  so  small  that  no  such  division 
is  feasible.  In  fact,  several  department  chairmen  reported  that  they  had 
assumed  responsibility  for  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  candidates  themselves. 

Among  the  directed  reading  courses  in  French,  the  following  titles  were 
mentioned:  French  Architecture  through  the  Centuries,  Medieval  French 
Literature,  French  Classicism,  Eighteenth-Century  French  Literature, 
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Classical  French  Tragedy,  French  Romanticism,  The  French  Novel  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Nineteenth-Century  French  Poetry,  Twentieth- 
Century  French  Poetry,  The  Modern  Novel  in  France. 

Since  preparation  for  individual  study  presupposes  the  acquisition  of 
considerable  knowledge  of  depth,  most  programs  consist  of  departmental 
honors  work  for  advanced  majors.  Some  of  these  programs  are  of  long 
standing,  three  having  been  introduced  prior  to  1920,  ten  more  in  the  twen¬ 
ties,  seven  in  the  thirties,  six  in  the  forties  and  fifteen  in  the  fifties.  Eight 
departmental  representatives  reported  that  they  were  considering  experi¬ 
mentation  with  such  offerings  either  next  year  or  within  the  next  few  years. 

Although  some  departments  require  each  senior  major  to  undertake  some 
individual  project  centered  on  literature,  linguistics,  translation,  foreign 
culture  or  business  use  of  the  language,  most  regular  honors  programs  are 
voluntary  in  nature.  In  fact,  as  the  title  imphes,  they  are  reserved  for 
students  whose  demonstrated  capacity  for  productive  work  in  the  field 
makes  them  worthy  of  special  distinction.  Four  programs  presuppose  the 
junior  year  abroad,  and  a  minimum  overall  index  of  B  is  generally  required. 
Five  departments  stipulate  A  as  the  minimum  index  in  the  major,  although 
nineteen  accept  B  or  B+.  In  slightly  over  half  of  the  institutions  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  accepted  for  honors  candidacy  during  his  junior  year;  in  the  others 
he  must  have  attained  senior  standing.  The  usual  departmental  prerequi¬ 
site  is  eighteen  semester  hours,  although  two  colleges  have  accepted  candi¬ 
dates  with  fifteen  or  under,  and  eight  require  twenty  to  twenty-four.  The 
recommendation  of  the  instructor  and  approval  of  the  department  chairman 
is  universally  an  additional  requirement. 

The  usual  duration  of  the  project  is  two  semesters,  although  in  seven 
institutions  the  work  is  completed  in  one  semester.  Five  imiversities  allow 
three  semesters,  and  seven  allow  four. 

Since  such  programs  are  so  highly  selective,  far  fewer  students  partici¬ 
pate  in  them  than  in  the  “substitute”  type  of  independent  study  discussed 
first.  Twenty-three  institutions  report  that  during  the  past  five  years  there 
have  been  fewer  than  five  candidates  in  foreign  languages.  Nine  have  had 
between  five  and  ten,  eighteen  between  ten  and  twenty,  and  only  four 
between  twenty  and  forty. 

A  thesis  or  comprehensive  essay,  based  on  prescribed  readings,  is  an 
almost  universal  basis  for  evaluation,  although  nineteen  correspondents 
mention  as  other  determining  factors  an  oral  examination,  fifteen  a  written 
examination  and  twenty-two  performance  in  conferences,  usually  weekly, 
but  in  nine  cases  biweekly. 

While  many  departments  offer  a  senior  seminar  or  colloquium,  weekly 
seminar  meetings  of  small  groups  of  departmental  honors  candidates  are 
included  in  the  programs  of  only  six  institutions.  Six  departments  require 
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interim  papers,  although  various  deadUnes  are  usually  set  for  presentation 
of  parts  of  the  thesis. 

While  three  departments  have  set  up  lists  of  possible  subjects  for  study 
by  honors  candidates,  and  while  three  others  specify  prescription  by  the 
instructor,  the  subject  is  usually  the  guided  choice  of  the  student.  A  few 
subjects  treated  by  candidates  in  French  are: 

1)  The  Evolution  of  the  Pohtical  Beliefs  of  V.  Hugo. 

2)  Truth  and  Fiction  in  Lamartine’s  Raphael. 

3)  French  Colonial  Loss  of  India  under  Louis  XV,  1721-1763. 

4)  The  Riddle  of  the  European  Defense  Community. 

5)  The  Saint-Simonian  Concept  of  the  Emancipated  Woman. 

6)  Goethe’s  Mephisto  and  Balzac’s  Vantrin,  especially  in  Balzac’s  Novel, 
Le  Père  Goriot. 

7)  L’argent  dans  quelques  romans  de  Balzac. 

8)  La  langue  précieuse  dans  le  théâtre  du  dix-septième  siècle. 

9)  Molière  and  Lulh. 

10)  Molière  at  the  Vieux  Colombier. 

11)  Une  étude  de  certaines  pièces  représentatives  de  Pierre  Corneille. 

12)  Joris-Karl  Huysmans. 

13)  Theories  of  Literary  Criticism  set  forth  by  Aristotle,  Horace,  Vida  and 
Boileau. 

14)  Albert  Camus  et  I’absurde.-- 

15)  L’inspiration  antique  dans  le  théâtre  de  Jean  Girandoux. 

16)  Maurois  as  a  Biographer. 

17)  Naturalistic  and  Scientific  Theories  of  Zola. 

18)  La  bourgeoisie  dans  la  comédie  du  dix-septième  siècle. 

19)  La  mythologie  grecque  dans  le  théâtre  français  contemporain. 

20)  L’homme  “absurde”  et  l’homme  révolté  dans  l’œuvre  d’Albert  Camus. 

21)  Pierre  Loti,  poète  de  la  pitié  et  de  la  mort. 

22)  François  Mauriac  et  ses  personnages. 

23)  French  and  English  Satire  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

24)  Albert  Camus,  le  courant  invisible. 

25)  Baudelaire  et  la  “centraUsation  du  moi.” 

After  selection  of  a  topic,  in  twenty-nine  institutions  the  student  is 
assigned  to  an  adviser  with  special  knowledge  of  the  field  selected.  Thirteen 
departments  weight  student  preference  heavily  in  the  assignment  of  candi¬ 
dates  to  advisers.  Nine  larger  universities  attempt  an  equal  division  among 
advisers,  and  five  take  the  relative  lightness  of  the  adviser’s  schedule  into 
consideration. 

Commitment  in  principle  to  the  encouragement  of  individual  study  on 
the  part  of  all  better  students  seems  to  be  fairly  general  in  the  United  States 
at  present.  Acquisition  of  depth  in  learning  and  acquaintance  with  research 
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methods  were  mentioned  most  frequently  as  outstanding  values  to  the 
students.  Integration  and  breadth  of  learning  were  also  listed  as  goals  often 
realized.  Only  nine  correspondents  criticized  their  programs  for  offering 
specialization  at  the  expense  of  a  broad  general  background.  Most  explained 
that  the  plan  was  open  only  to  students  who  had  already  acquired  an  ex¬ 
tensive  foundation  in  literature  and  related  subjects. 

Apparently  the  selection  and  guidance  of  qualified  candidates  has  been 
generally  satisfying,  for  only  seven  instructors  complained  of  student  frus¬ 
tration  due  to  a  lack  of  the  maturity  needed  for  the  successful  completion 
of  the  project. 

In  view  of  the  general  recognition  of  the  value  of  independent  study ,  the 
failure  of  more  modern  language  departments  to  institute  clearly  defined 
programs  or  to  recruit  able  candidates  for  the  programs  available  seems  to 
rest  upon  difficulties  of  implementation.  The  criticism  most  frequently 
levelled  at  independent  study  as  presently  administered  concerns  its  ex¬ 
orbitant  demands  upon  faculty  time.  All  but  nine  institutions  reported 
that  direction  of  independent  study  was  disregarded  completely  in  faculty 
teaching  loads,  and  only  five  of  those  questioned  felt  that  it  was  weighted 
in  salary  increments  and  promotions.  Fifty-one  institutions  offer  no  com¬ 
pensation  of  any  kind. 

Yet  most  faculty  members  who  have  actually  participated  seem  to  have 
derived  a  satisfaction  from  the  work  which  far  outweighs  the  distraction 
from  their  regular  teaching  and  research  and  the  apparently  welcome  one 
from  committee  work.  (The  answers  to  the  question  about  the  last  point 
included:  “One  would  hope!”)  The  same  dedication  that  prompted  them 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession  in  the  first  place  seems  to  make  them  will¬ 
ing  to  defy  the  cost  analysis  statisticians  and  assume  the  extra  burden  for 
the  sake  of  the  closer  acquaintance  with  the  student  and  the  opportunity 
to  influence  a  developing  mind. 

University  of  Delaware 


More  FLES  for  Less 

by  M.arie-Georgette  Steisel 

T 

JL  HE  EVERGROWING  INTEREST  in  foreign  languages  for  the 
elementary  schools  has  stimulated  many  an  article  describing  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  as  well  as  many  a  report  recommending  elaborate  programs  to  be 
adopted  in  the  more-or-less  distant  futured  After  surveying  the  current 
literature  in  this  particular  field,  one  comes  to  the  conclusion,  however, 
that  very  few  concrete  suggestions  have  been  proposed  which  would  allow 
for  instant  widespread  training  of  teachers  to  instruct  the  elementary  school 
pupils  in  modern  foreign  languages.  As  Lurline  Simpson  states  in  her  article 
“Floors  and  Doors,”^  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  be  concerned  with  immedi¬ 
ate  reahties.  It  seems  imperative  to  find  a  practical  way  to  produce,  as  soon 
as  possible,  many  grade  school  teachers  capable  of  infusing  newly  acquired 
knowledge  into  the  greatest  number  of  pupils,  and  this  without  having  to 
wait  for  them  to  devote  years  to  formal  language  instruction  through  the 
usual  university  channels. 

Already,  some  excellent  advice  has  been  given  on  the  problem  of  supply¬ 
ing  FLES  with  foreign  language  teachers.  In  an  effort  to  solve  the  crying 
need  for  trained  personnel,  many  summer  workshops  have  opened  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Unfortunately,  and  for  practical  reasons,  only  a  limited 
number  of  the  multitude  of  elementary  school  teachers  can  or  want  to 
attend  these  courses.  Most  of  them  feel  that  if  they  have  not  had  any  pre¬ 
vious  instruction  in  a  foreign  language  they  will  be  out  of  place  in  these 
workshops,  trailing  behind  foreign  language  majors,  and  that  it  will  take  a 
long  time  for  them  to  acquire  the  level  of  proficiency  recommended  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America. 

Even  when  Sister  Ruth  Adelaide  advocates  the  use  of  actual  teaching 
potential  instead  of  waiting  for  the  ideal  solution  that  the  inclusion  of 
foreign  language  instruction  in  the  training  program  of  future  elementary 
school  teachers  would  be,  she  attempts  her  experiment  with  fifty  students 
“whose  previous  contact  with  the  language  ranged  from  one  semester  to 
four  years”  of  regular  courses.^  Too  many  people  on  the  academic  staffs  of 
our  grade  schools,  alas,  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  any  recent  language 
instruction. 

1  Birkmaier,  Emma  Marie,  “Foreign  Languages,”  Review  of  Educational  Research, 
27  (1958),  ^2,  127-139. 

2  Simpson,  Lurline  V.,  “Floors  and  Doors”.  French  Review,  XXX  (1957),  383-387. 

2  Sister  Ruth  Adelaide,  “The  First  Door  to  FLES”.  MLJ ,  XLII  (1958).  172-174. 
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Another  solution  offered  and  experimented  upon  has  been  to  use  the 
skills  of  the  elementary  school  personnel,  supplemented  by  the  supervision 
of  the  foreign  language  specialist  acting  as  a  coordinator  A  This  of  course 
involves  the  actual  presence  of  the  specialist,  if  only  intermittently,  in  one 
classroom  after  another.  But  how  many  specialists  do  we  have  at  our  dis¬ 
posal  now,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  this  scheme  on  a  large  scale? 

Currently  we  have  a  great  enthusiasm  for  FLES  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  competent  elementary  school  teachers  who  are  interested  in 
learning  and  teaching  a  foreign  language  the  aural-oral  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  may  never  have  been  subjected  to  such  study,  or  they  may  have 
had  only  a  smattering  of  granamar  and  reading  vocabulary,  in  the  more-or- 
less  distant  past,  and  have  forgotten  most  of  it.  The  enthusiasm  should  be 
exploited  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  do  so  perhaps  it  would  be  wise  to  set 
for  ourselves  rather  limited  goals.  As  things  now  stand,  if  we  want  to 
“start  the  ball  rolling”  in  as  many  elementary  classrooms  as  is  feasible  in 
the  most  immediate  future,  we  need  to  enlist  the  instant  help  of  the  greatest 
number  of  motivated  teachers,  using  as  few  specialists  as  possible  to  teach 
them  the  rudiments  of  the  spoken  language  only  one  step  ahead  of  the 
children.  “I  do  not  mock,”  wrote  Guerra,  “the  in-service  FLES  teacher 
who  is  a  lesson  ahead  of  her  class — in  this  case,  a  lesson  is  as  good  as  ten.”® 

In  a  decisive  effort  to  train  not  as  yet  French-speaking  teachers,  an  ex¬ 
periment  was  tried  in  the  Spring  of  1957  under  the  auspices  of  the  University 
of  Washington  (Seattle).  The  approach  was  to  be  as  simple  as  possible,  so 
that  the  pilot  class  could  be  duplicated  if  the  results  were  satisfactory.  It 
was  felt  that  meeting  for  only  one  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  once  a  week 
for  eight  or  ten  weeks  would  not  take  too  much  of  the  teachers’  time.  By 
exposing  them  to  the  same  “units”  which  they  would  in  turn  present  to 
their  pupils  shortly  after  having  mastered  them,  it  was  hoped  that  in  a  total 
of  twelve  or  twenty  hours,  they  would  have  acquired  enough  material  to  be 
used  with  confidence  in  their  classrooms  for  a  whole  term.  The  aim  was  to 
find  out  how  much  could  be  effectively  taught  to  a  small  group  of  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teachers  in  such  a  short  time.  Therefore,  in  an  attempt  to  try 
out  the  plan  under  diverse  conditions,  two  groups  were  formed,  one  includ¬ 
ing  teachers  from  Seattle  public  schools,  the  other  consisting  of  teachers 
from  a  Seattle  private  school.  None  of  the  participants  were  familiar  with 
the  aural-oral  approach  to  French  as  it  can  be  taught  to  children.  Although 
one  group  was  formed  on  a  voluntary  basis,  while  in  the  other  one  the 
teachers  were  required  to  participate,  everyone  became  interested  at  once; 
thus  the  problems  involved  in  training  these  willing  teachers  with  the 

*  Kirch,  Max  S.,  “Specialist  or  Classroom  Teacher  for  FLES”.  MLJ,  XLII  (1958), 
132-135. 

6  Guerra,  Manuel  H.,  “Future  Teachers  of  FLES”.  MLJ,  XL  (1956),  7-12. 
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greatest  efficiency  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time  available  differed  only 
slightly  between  the  two  groups.  One  of  them,  which  we  shall  call  Group  A, 
comprised  ten  teachers.  It  met  for  ten  sessions  of  two  hours  each.  Group  B 
was  composed  of  fewer  teachers,  eight,  and  had  fewer  hours  of  instruction: 
an  hour  and  thirty  minutes  once  a  week  for  only  eight  weeks. 

In  both  instances  the  procedure  used  was  the  same.  The  manual  on  hand 
was  the  MLA  Teacher’s  Guide,  Beginning  French  in  Grade  Three.  The 
specific  purpose  of  the  short  trial  course  was  to  get  the  teachers  perfectly 
acquainted  with  as  many  lessons  as  possible,  so  they,  in  turn,  would  feel 
perfectly  at  ease  when  presenting  them  orally  to  their  pupils  while,  at  the 
same  time,  whetting  their  own  appetites  for  further,  more  advanced,  study. 
Thus  the  Guide  had  to  be  used  in  a  different  way  than  had  been  planned  by 
its  authors.  The  pace  of  instruction  was  to  be  much  faster,  naturally,  than 
in  a  third  grade  classroom  situation.  The  first  unit  was  presented  to  the 
students  by  the  native-born  instructor  as  it  would  be  later  presented  by 
them  to  their  own  classrooms.  The  instructor  played  the  part  of  the  third 
grade  teacher  and  the  students  became  third  grade  pupils  learning  French. 
They  had  to  pronounce  individually  each  sentence,  and,  as  soon  as  each 
student  could  understand  and  pronounce  the  text  correctly,  he  was  asked 
to  memorize  all  of  it,  questions  and  answers  as  well.  Next,  during  the  group 
practice  period,  he  would  close  the  book  and  act  out  the  various  parts, 
each  student  being,  in  his  turn,  a  French  teacher  addressing  his  colleagues  as 
if  they  were  children  learning  French.  The  roles  were  continuously  alter¬ 
nated  with  everyone  acting  sometimes  as  a  teacher  and  sometimes  as  a 
pupil.  There  was  great  spontaneity  in  this  interaction.  The  instructor  first 
supervised  it,  satisfying  himself  that  the  pronunciation  of  each  sentence 
was  adequate.  Then,  as  the  group  exercise  proceeded  on  its  own  momen¬ 
tum,  the  instructor  helped,  on  an  individual  basis,  those  students  who 
needed  extra  time  to  achieve  competency  in  spoken  French.  Such  students 
were  advised  to  listen  during  their  spare  time  to  available  disks  and  tapes 
based  on  the  text  of  the  MLA  Guide,  as  well  as  to  record  their  own  voices 
in  the  University  laboratory.  Thus,  not  one  moment  was  lost,  work  being 
done  alternately  in  groups  and  individually,  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
student.  To  achieve  fluency,  eliminate  self-consciousness  and  free  the  school 
teacher  from  the  written  page,  his  aural-oral  abilities  had  to  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  extensive  use  of  memory. 

Approximately  two  units  were  learned  by  heart  during  every  session  and, 
when  time  allowed  it,  students  also  memorized  such  other  things  as  the 
alphabet,  the  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred,  the  days  of  the  week  and 
the  months  of  the  year.  As  the  course  was  meant  to  be  intensive,  each  session 
promptly  started  with  a  review  of  the  preceding  two  units  using  the  role- 
playing  procedure  described  above  while  the  books  were  closed.  All  state- 
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merits,  questions  and  answers  were  tried  on  the  instructor  as  well  as  on  the 
other  students  for  the  first  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  Then  the  following 
two  units  were  introduced,  orally  for  pronunciation,  then  memorized  and 
practiced  upon  individually  and  in  groups,  each  of  the  two  steps  requiring 
approximately  another  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The  most  able  students 
were  requested  to  memorize  all  of  the  materials  (referred  to  as  “A”  and 
“B”  materials  on  page  ii  of  the  introduction  to  the  Guide)  while  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  needed  more  time  to  drill  on  pronunciation  were  asked  to  learn 
only  the  minimum  materials  in  each  unit  (“A”  materials).  The  last  half 
hour  was  devoted  to  a  few  songs  found  in  the  Appendix.  They  also  were 
committed  to  memory  then  sung  without  reference  to  the  text. 

In  the  case  of  Group  A,  fifteen  units  of  the  Guide,  or  almost  half  of  the 
complete  text,  were  mastered  in  the  course  of  ten  sessions.  (During  the 
tenth  and  last  session,  because  the  students  were  eager  to  learn  more,  there 
was  enough  time  left  to  go  through  Units  16,  17  and  18,  present  them  to 
the  students  and  work  on  pronunciation,  but  no  time  to  really  learn  them 
by  heart.)  Also,  eight  songs  were  memorized  and  two  additional  ones  were 
run  through  and  practiced  on  for  fluency.  The  students  had  been  told  to 
familiarize  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  directions  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Guide,  and,  after  a  few  weeks  practice,  they  were  asked  to  try  the 
first  units  on  their  own  pupils  at  school,  introducing  httle  material  at  a 
time.  Every  student  wrote  a  report  on  the  way  his  pupils  reacted  to  this 
introduction  to  French,  how  much  time  could  be  devoted  to  learning  French 
in  class  and  how  much  they  felt  the  children  acquired. 

The  same  pattern  was  followed  with  Group  B  which,  in  twelve  hours  of 
instruction,  thoroughly  learned  ten  units  and  practice  pronunciation  on 
two  more.  Five  songs  were  taught  and  the  same  extra  material  as  with 
Group  A  (alphabet,  numbers,  etc.)  was  memorized. 

It  was  felt  that  the  two  hour  sessions  for  ten  weeks,  training  ten  students, 
was  more  satisfactory.  There  was  more  time  in  each  session  to  drill  on 
“repetition  exercises”,  more  oral  practice  in  class,  less  memorizing  to  do  at 
home  on  one’s  own.  The  reports  showed  a  great  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  in  communicating  the  simple  meaningful  sounds  to  their 
young  audience.  “All  one  can  ask”,  said  Guerra,®  “is  that  pronunciation  be 
good,  conversation  ability  satisfactory,  and  that  the  teacher  continues  to 
improve  her  language  ability.  This  I  would  call  the  minimum  language 
standard.”  Such  a  basic  level  of  training  was  the  immediate  purpose  of  the 
course,  an  expedient  one  and  a  simple  one.  By  the  end  of  the  course,  the 
teachers  felt  that  they  had  more  than  ample  material  to  present  to  their 
classes  for  approximately  six  months;  and  it  was  hoped  that,  in  the  future, 
an  additional  twenty  hours  or  so  of  instruction  W'^ould  enable  the  students 
to  assure  themselves  of  a  good  command  of  the  remaining  fifteen  units  in 
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the  Guide.  Each  of  the  ten  teachers  could  then  bring  to  an  average  of  thirty 
to  thirty-five  pupils  a  full  year  of  French  instruction,  increasing  the  number 
of  French-speaking  elementary  school  children  by  a  considerable  amount. 
Thus,  only  forty  hours  or  so  of  a  highly  trained  instructor’s  time  would  be 
necessary  to  reach  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  children 
through  their  teachers.  This  could  constitute  a  solid  foundation  for  every¬ 
one. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  potential  for  the  exposure  of  many  to 
French,  the  course  had  psychological  consequences,  more  far-reaching  in 
their  implications.  Because  the  teachers  acquired  positive  results  quickly, 
it  increased  their  confidence  and  gave  them  the  incentive  to  learn  more, 
starting  them  on  the  long  process  of  mastering  a  foreign  language.  The 
motivation  derived  from  the  opportunity  these  teachers  had  to  use  their 
rudimentary  knowledge  on  the  children  should  lead  them  to  increase  it  in 
the  coming  years,  and  to  eventually  acquire  the  polished  accomplishment  as 
recommended  in  the  MLA  program.  Seen  in  these  perspectives,  the  quick 
minimal  hearing-speaking  training  program  was  found  to  be  effective,  and 
definitely  an  economical  and  practical  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Rosemont  College 
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Notes  and  Discussion 

ha  Harp’s  Voltaire  Correspondence 

Jean-François  La  Harpe,  academician,  playwright,  literary  critic  as  editor  of 
Charles -Joseph  Panckoucke’s  Journal  de  Politique  et  de  Littérature  and  Mercure  de 
France,  and  author  of  Correspondance  littéraire  and  Cours  de  littérature,  had  a  sus¬ 
tained,  if  not  wholly  serene  relationship  with  Voltaire.  Among  the  incidents  which 
marked  this  association  were,  on  the  one  hand.  La  Harpe’s  pilfering  of  some  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  manuscripts  after  having  been  his  guest,  and  his  harsh  words  concerning 
Zulime,  shortly  after  the  author’s  death,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Voltaire’s  interest 
in  La  Harpe’s  election  to  the  Academy,  and  his  criticism  of  Les  Barmécides.  The 
Beuchot  edition  of  Voltaire’s  Œuvres,  (vols.  43-50)  contains  some  fifty-three  letters 
from  him  to  La  Harpe. 

These  letters,  along  with  the  rest  of  Voltaire’s  huge  correspondence,  were  published 
for  the  first  time  in  Beaumarchais’  Kehl  edition  of  Voltaire’s  complete  works.  A  vast 
collection  of  over  10,000  letters'  had  been  accumulated  during  the  late  1770’s  by 
Voltaire’s  friend  Panckoucke,  Parisian  printer,  publisher,  author  and  bookdealer, 
partly  through  Voltaire’s  bequest  and  partly  through  extensive  borrowing  and  pur¬ 
chases,* *  in  the  expectation  of  publishing  the  first  complete  edition  of  Voltaire’s  works, 
augmented  by  his  correspondence.  Before  carrying  out  this  “plus  grande  entreprise 
de  librairie  qui  se  soit  faite  depuis  longtemps” — to  use  La  Harpe’s  words — *  Pan¬ 
ckoucke,  because  of  financial  difficulties,  his  premature  discouragement  about  receiv¬ 
ing  Catherine  II’s  sponsorship,  and  the  heavy  burden  of  his  other  publishing  under¬ 
takings,  sold  all  his  Voltaire  manuscripts  and  his  publishing  rights  to  Beaumarchais. 

Of  Panckoucke’s  acquisition,  from  many  sources,  of  Voltaire’s  voluminous  corre¬ 
spondence,  La  Harpe  said  in  his  Correspondance  littéraire: 

M.  d’ Argentai  lui  a  remis  toutes  [les  lettres]  qu’il  avait,  et  ce  dépôt,  grossi  par  un  com¬ 
merce  assidu  de  plus  de  40  années,  est  sans  doute  la  plus  considérable  de  ce  genre.  Plu¬ 
sieurs  gens  de  lettres  ont  donné  au  même  libraire  celles  qu’ils  avaient  gardées,  et  qui 
est-ce  qui  ne  gardait  pas  les  lettres  de  Voltaire?  Messieurs  d’Alembert  et  Condorcet  ont 
donné  les  leurs,  je  n’ai  pas  cru  devoir  refuser  les  miennes.  C’est  à  l’éditeur  à  voir  ce  qu’il 
peut  faire  de  ce  recueil,  dont  la  publication  n’est  pas  sans  difficulté  ni  sans  inconvénient.* 

La  Harpe  had  loaned  his  letters  to  Panckoucke  with  the  promise  of  receiving  in 
return  three  copies  of  the  new  edition.  During  February,  1781,  there  was  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  him  and  Panckoucke,  in  which  he  requested,  not  entirely 
without  acrimony,  the  return  of  the  letters  and  the  keeping  of  the  engagement. 

'  Lettre  de  Monsieur  Panckoucke  à  Messieurs  le  Président  et  Électeurs  de  1791,  p.  17. 
See  also  my  “Catherine  II,  Charles- Joseph  Panckoucke,  and  the  Kehl  edition  of  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Œuvres”  in  Modem  Language  Quarterly,  Vol.  XVIII,  1  (  March,  1957),  59-62. 

*  For  additional  data  one  may  consult  my  “Voltaire  and  Charles-Joseph 
Panckoucke”  in  Kentucky  Foreign  Language  Quarterly,  Vol.  I,  4  (Fourth  Quarter) 
1954,  179-97. 

*  Correspondance  littéraire,  adressée  à  son  altesse  impériale  Mgr.  le  Grand-Duc, 
aujourd’hui  Empereur  de  Russie,  et  à  M.  le  Comte  André  Schowalow,  Chambellan  de 
l’Impératrice  Catherine  II,  depuis  1774  jusqu’à  1789  (Paris:  Migneret,  1804),  II 
296. 

«  Ibid. 
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Jacques  Charavay  (1809-1867),  distinguished  specialist  in  the  autograph  trade, 
conductor  of  some  seventy-five  sales  of  original  letters,  for  which  he  issued  cata¬ 
logues,  offered,  in  his  Catalogue  des  lettres  autographes  provenant  du  cabinet  du  Che¬ 
valier  R  ...  y,  du  lundi  SO  novembre  1863,  several  items  dealing  with  Panckoucke’s 
connection  with  the  Voltaire  correspondence.  Among  them  were  two  letters  from  La 
Harpe  of  February  4  and  11,  1781,  and  Panckoucke’s  reply  of  February  12.^ 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam  owns  the  above  mentioned  letter  of 
February  4  in  its  important  autograph  collection  known  as  the  Schenking-Diederichs. 
P.  A.  Diederichs,  who  died  in  1873,  was  the  most  prominent  bookseller  in  Amsterdam 
in  his  day.  Through  acquisitions  in  Holland,  England,  France,  Germany  and  Italy 
he  brought  together  a  notable  collection  of  autographs.  Two  years  after  his  death  his 
son,  W.  G.  Diederichs,  presented  it  to  the  Amsterdam  municipality.  Of  the  twenty- 
five  files  of  French  manuscripts,  Henri  Stein  published  a  summary  and  not  wholly 
satisfactory  appraisal  in  the  Bibliographe  moderne  of  1899.*  * 

One  may  regret  that  the  other  two  items  listed  by  Charavay  are  not  found  in 
Amsterdam.  The  letter  of  February  4,  however,  may  well  be  the  most  important  of 
the  three,  inasmuch  as  it  establishes  the  number  of  letters  sent  to  Panckoucke  and 
the  conditions  and  date  of  the  loan.  It  is  as  follows: 


4  février 

Il  y  a  plus  de  deux  ans,  Monsieur,  que  je  vous  remis  soixante  lettres  originales  de  M. 
de  Voltaire:  vous  ne  me  les  avez  point  encore  rendues. 

J'ai  cependant  plus  d’une  raison  de  désirer  que  ces  originaux  me  restent  entre  les 
mains,  et  il  est  étonnant  que  les  copies  ne  soient  pas  encore  tirées. 

Je  ne  sais  si  vous  souvenez  qu’en  recevant  de  moi  ces  lettres,  vous  me  promîtes  trois 
exemplaires  de  la  nouvelle  édition  des  œuvres  de  M.  de  Voltaire,  et  comme  vous  n’en  avez 
plus  la  propriété,  il  suffira  que  vous  fassiez  part  de  vos  engagements  à  M.  de  Beaumarchais 
qui  sans  doute  se  fera  un  devoir  de  les  remplir. 

J’ai  l’honneur  d’être.  Monsieur,  votre  très  humble  et  très  obéissant  serviteur, 

de  la  Harpe 

A  Monsieur,  Monsieur  Panckoucke,  libraire,  à  l’Hôtel  de  Thou.'’ 


Davidson  College  Geobge  B.  Watts 

A  Note  on  the  Pronunciation  of  New  England  French 

William  N.  Locke’s  Harvard  dissertation  is  an  indispensable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  Franco-American  speech,  for  it  presents  a  general  picture  of  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  French  by  New  Englanders  of  French-Canadian  extraction.^  Obviously, 
certain  characteristics  which  are  conspicuous  among  persons  with  little  or  no  formal 
training  in  French  are  non-existent  among  those  at  the  highest  level  of  education. 


®  Item  See  also  Gustave  Desnoiresterres,  Voltaire;  Son  retour  et  sa  mort 

(1876),  p.  450. 

«  “La  Collection  Diederichs  à  la  bibliothèque  de  l’université  d’Amsterdam”  in 
Le  Bibliographe  moderne.  Courrier  international  des  archives  et  des  bibliothèques 
III  (January-February,  1899),  53-56. 

7  Ms.  49  Bb  2. 

*  Pronunciation  of  the  French  Spoken  at  Brunswick,  Maine  (Greensboro,  N.  C,, 
1949).  Publication  of  the  American  Dialect  Society,  no.  12.  See  also  Locke,  “Notes 
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The  present  note,  based  on  this  distinction,  is  the  result  of  a  study  undertaken 
among  persons  midway  between  these  two  levels. ^ 

Personal  observation  of  Franco-American  speech  at  this  intermediate  level  led  to 
a  threefold  classification  of  the  phenomena  noted  by  Locke;  1)  those  which  are  non¬ 
existent;  2)  those  which  remain  strong;  3)  those  which  remain  in  a  greatly  reduced 
degree. 

1.  The  following  characteristics  are  not  found  at  the  intermediate  level. 

a.  The  pronunciation  [mwe]  and  [twe]  for  moi  and  toi.^ 

b.  The  nasal  [ôë]  pronounced  [ê]:  chacun  [Sake].  As  noted  by  Bauche,^  however, 
this  substitution  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Canadian  and  Franco-American  dialect  but 
is  common  in  current  Parisian  speech. 

c.  The  articulation  of  [h]:  hache  [ha^]. 

d.  Consonantal  glides  inserted  between  vowels  by  analogy  or  to  avoid  hiatus: 
donnez-moi -z-en. 

e.  Metathesis:  gernouille  for  grenouille. 

f.  The  confusion  of  [a]  for  [e]  before  [r]:  herhe  [arb]. 

g.  The  palatalization  of  [k],  [g],  and  [j];  quart  [car],  guide  [jid],  haïssable  [ajisab’]. 

h.  [æ]  or  [a]  for  [e]:  après  [apræ,  apra]. 

i.  The  pronunciation  of  final  consonants,  especially  [t],  which  are  not  sounded  in 
standard  French:  lit  [lit’]. 


on  the  Vocabulary  of  the  French  Canadian  Dialect  Spoken  in  Brunswick,  Maine,” 
FR,  XIX  (1946),  416-421;  Lilian  E.  Avila  and  Alice  R.  Stewart,  “French  in  Maine,” 
FR,  XXVII  (1954),  460-466.  For  a  summary  of  recent  Canadian  research  in  phonetics, 
see  J.  P.  Vinay,  “Aperçu  des  études  de  phonétique  canadienne,”  Vie  Française, 
VIII  (1954),  407-431. 

2  During  the  1958  summer  session  at  Assumption  College  (Worcester,  Mass.),  Dr. 
Gerard  J.  Brault  directed  a  research  seminar  in  New  England  French.  Under  his 
supervision,  nine  persons  of  French-Canadian  extraction,  residents  of  New  England 
for  an  average  of  twenty  years,  worked  on  various  aspects  of  Franco-American 
philology.  These  persons,  as  well  as  a  substantial  number  of  native  Franco-Americans 
attending  the  session,  were  the  sources  of  the  information  contained  in  this  study. 

®  The  following  phonetic  symbols  are  utilized  in  the  present  study: 


[a]  Canada 

[i]  si 

[a]  lent 

[a]  pas 

[o]  voler 

[ë]  faim 

[e]  bête 

[0]  neveu 

[5]  ton 

[e]  né 

[y]  volume 

[ôé]  humble 

[u]  tout 

[j]  rien 

[S]  charme 

[3]  visage 

These  consonants  have  their  usual  value; 

[b,  d,  f,  g  (hard),  k,  1,  m,  n,  p,  s,  t,  v,  w,  z] 
These  symbols  represent  sounds  not  heard  in  standard  French; 
[i]  Eng.  hit 
[o]  Eng.  pull 
[æ]  Eng.  man 

[n]  like  [o]  of  standard  tongue 

[y]  more  open  and  centralized  than  [y] 

[a]  more  forward  than  [a] 

[ê]  more  closed  than  [ê] 

*  Le  Langage  populaire  (Paris,  1928),  p.  42. 
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j.  The  changing  of  [wa]  to  [e]  in  certain  words,  e.g.  froid  [fret],  droit  [dret],  faire 
accroire  [ferakrer].  This  phenomenon  at  the  first  level  is  an  interesting  example  of 
an  archaic  pronunciation  reverting  to  the  sixteenth  century.^  Georges  Gougenheim, 
Grammaire  de  la  langue  française  du  seizième  siècle  (Paris,  1951),  pp.  23-24,  notes  two 
strong  tendencies  away  from  the  normal  pronunciation  ([we])  of  words  spelled  oi 
in  the  sixteenth  century:  [we]  >  [e]  and  [we]  >  [wa].  It  is  precisely  the  first  of  these 
two  tendencies  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  New  England  French  pronunciation 
of  words  of  the  froid  type  at  the  first  level.  Gougenheim,  p.  23:  “Verre  et  tonnerre  se 
substituent  à  voirre  et  à  tonnoire.  On  trouve  même  cette  prononciation  attestée  dans 
des  mots  qui  ne  l’ont  pas  conservée:  toit,  endroit,  croire,  froid,  toile.” 

Franco-Americans  at  this  level  feel  that  the  sound  [e]  for  the  endings  of  the  im¬ 
perfect  (e.g.  il  allait),  as  well  as  all  other  instances  in  which  phoneticians  debate 
whether  [e]  or  [e]  is  correct  (e.g.  il  est),  should  properly  be  pronounced  [e]. 

2.  The  following  characteristics  are  strong  at  the  intermediate  level. 

a.  The  sounds  [i],  [o],  and  [t]  resulting  from  the  opening  and  centralizing  of  [i], 
[u],  and  [y]  of  standard  French  are  nearly  always  evident,  as  is  [n],  which  replaces 
either  [a]  anterior  or  [a]  posterior  of  the  standard  tongue.  No  effort  toward  change 
appears  in  ordinary  conversation:  toute  [tot],  [fis],  une  [vn],  ça  [sn]. 

b.  The  nasal  [5]  remains  more  forward  than  its  standard  counterpart  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  [â]:  vent  [va]. 

c.  Final  consonants  are  generally  implosive:  bague  [bag’]. 

d.  [wa]  becomes  [we]  before  a  sounded  final  consonant:  soir  [swer],  voile  [vwel]. 

3.  The  following  characteristics  remain  at  the  intermediate  level  in  a  greatly  reduced 
degree. 

a.  The  tendency  toward  diphthongization  nearly  always  remains  because  of  the 
lack  of  muscular  tension.  Thus,  even  when  the  subject  makes  an  effort  to  speak  stand¬ 
ard  French,  one  may  hear  tante  [tâwt],  encore  [âkowr],  tard  [tawr],  songe  [sows].  How¬ 
ever,  in  places  where  diphthongization  might  be  expected  to  occur  as  it  does  at  the 
first  level,  the  vowel  becomes  closed  instead.  Thus,  while  [mejm]  and  [tejt]  for  même 
and  tête  are  rare,  [me:m]  and  [te:t]  are  common.  This  substitution  of  a  closed  for 
an  open  vowel  also  occurs  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  nasal  [ê],  which  approaches  [ê]: 
main  [mê]. 

b.  There  is  a  noticeable  effort  to  avoid  the  assibilation  of  [t]  and  [d]  before  tongue- 
fronted  vowels,  but  a  trace  of  this  phenomenon  usually  persists,  especially  in  rapid 
and  familiar  conversation:  tu  [tsy],  du  [dzy]. 

c.  The  Franco-American  habit  of  eliding  and  assimilating  to  an  inordinate  degree, 

e.g.  elle  a  dit  ça  [adzisn], /emer  les  yeux  [farmezjd],  persists  at  this  level  and  continues 
to  present  difiSculties  to  the  uninitiated  listener.  The  processes  involved  here,  how¬ 
ever,  are  common  to  modern  popular  speech  in  France. 

d.  For  the  Franco-American  r  Locke  uses  the  symbol  [^],  p.  28,  which  he  says  is 
“the  one-flap,  tongue-tip  trill  of  Spanish”  resembling  an  intervocalic  [t]  or  [d]  in 
English.  Franco-Americans  at  the  intermediate  level,  however,  use  the  ordinary 
apical  [r],  which  seems  universally  preferred  to  the  dorsal  with  or  without  uvular 

trill.  . 

On  the  basis  of  this  brief  study,  then,  one  may  conclude  that  the  pronunciation 

of  persons  at  the  second  level  approaches  in  many  respects  that  of  standard  French, 

®  For  the  general  mutation  [wa]  >  [we]  common  at  both  levels,  see  paragraph  2d 
below. 
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but  that  nevertheless  Franco-American  speech  retains  its  distinctive  character.  The 
fact  that  the  speech  patterns  observed  are  those  of  persons  actively  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  French  to  a  sizeable  proportion  of  school-age  Franco-Americans  gives  particular 
significance  to  the  foregoing  remarks,  as  this  pronunciation  seems  likely  to  become 
the  norm  with  the  educational  advancement  of  this  ethnic  group. 

Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Sister  Maris  Stella,  C.S.S.J. 

Stamford,  Connecticut 

Stendhalj  Grimm  et  une  meditation  de  Julien  Sorel 

Peu  de  pages  du  Rouge  semblent  plus  sincères  et  plus  émouvantes  que  celles  où 
Julien  Sorel,  près  de  se  colleter  avec  le  néant,  exprime  le  désir  d’appartenir  à  une 
église.  Mais  Stendhal  prête  à  Julien  ses  sentiments  anticléricaux.  Celui-ci  se  rappelle 
que  même  des  prêtres  comme  Massillon  et  Fénelon  ont  eu  des  torts  qu’il  ne  saurait 
oublier.  S’il  y  avait  une  vraie  religion  et  de  vrais  prêtres,  “les  âmes  tendres  auraient 
un  point  de  réunion  dans  le  monde,”  elles  ne  seraient  pas  isolées.  Un  moment  après 
Julien  constate  que  c’est  l’air  humide  du  cachot  qui  lui  fait  penser  à  l’isolement  et  il 
finit  par  avouer  que  ce  n’est  “ni  la  mort,  ni  le  cachot,  ni  l’air  humide,  c’est  l’absence 
de  M“®  de  Rénal”  qui  l’accable.  Renonçant  alors  à  ce  qu’il  appelle  son  hypocrisie, 
Julien  commence  à  raisonner  en  philosophe  du  dix-huitième  siècle: 

.  .  .  Un  chasseur  tire  un  coup  de  fusil  dans  une  forêt,  sa  proie  tombe,  il  s'élance  pour 
la  saisir.  Sa  chaussure  heurte  une  fourmilière  haute  de  deux  pieds,  détruit  l’habitation 
des  fourmis,  sème  au  loin  les  fourmis,  leurs  œufs.  .  .  .  Les  plus  philosophes  parmi  les 
fourmis  ne  pourront  jamais  comprendre  ce  corps  noir,  immense,  effroyable:  la  botte  du 
chasseur,  qui  tout  à  coup  a  pénétré  dans  leur  demeure  avec  une  incroyable  rapidité, 
et  précédée  d'un  bruit  épouvantable,  accompagné  de  gerbes  d’un  feu  rougeâtre.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Ainsi  la  mort,  la  vie,  l'éternité,  choses  fort  simples  pour  qui  aurait  les  organes 
assez  vastes  pour  les  concevoir.  .  .  . 

Une  mouche  éphémère  naît  à  neuf  heures  du  matin  dans  les  grands  jours  d'été  pour 
mourir  à  cinq  heures  du  soir;  comment  comprendrait-elle  le  mot  nuit? 

Donnez-lui  cinq  heures  d’existence  de  plus,  elle  voit  et  comprend  ce  que  c’est  que  la 
nuit. 

Ainsi  moi,  je  mourrai  à  23  ans.  Donnez-moi  cinq  années  de  vie  de  plus,  pour  vivre 
avec  M”'"  de  Rénal. ^ 

Comme  le  signale  Henri  Martineau,  “toute  la  méditation  de  Julien  est  déjà  .  .  . 
en  germe”  dans  le  passage  suivant  de  l’Histoire  de  la  peinture  en  Italie: 

La  mouche  éphémère  qui  éclot  le  matin,  et  meurt  avant  le  coucher  du  soleil,  croit  le 
jour  éternel. 

De  mémoire  de  rose,  on  n’a  jamais  vu  mourir  de  jardinier 

Stendhal  était  un  grand  admirateur  de  Grimm,  et  c’est  peut-être  chez  ce  dernier 
qu’il  faut  chercher  une  des  sources  du  passage  cité  de  l’Histoire  de  la  peinture  en 
Italie  ainsi  que  l’idée  directrice  de  la  méditation.® 

1  Le  Rouge  et  le  noir,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris:  Garnier,  1939),  pp.  500-01. 

®  Ibid.,  p.  596,  n.  885.  Cf.  Histoire  de  la  peinture  en  Italie,  éd.  H.  Martineau  (Paris: 
Le  Divan,  1929),  II,  52. 

®  Dans  le  Cinquième  Livre  de  l’Histoire  de  la  peinture  en  Italie  où  se  trouve  la  cita¬ 
tion  que  nous  faisons  remonter  à  Grimm,  Stendhal  se  réfère,  à  deux  reprises,  à  la 
célèbre  Correspondence.  Cf.  Histoire  de  la  peinture  en  Italie,  II,  75,  en  note,  et  95. 
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Dans  le  compte  rendu  qu’il  consacre  en  juillet  1764  aux  deux  nouveaux  volumes  de 
l’Histoire  naturelle  générale  et  particulière  de  Buffon  et  Daubenton,  Grimm  soutient 
que  “deux  choses  semblent  s’opposer  à  la  perfection  de  cette  science,  la  brièveté  de  la 
vie  et  les  barrières  insurmontables  que  la  nature  a  élevées  entre  les  espèces.”  Bien 
que  nous  connaissions  les  chiens  et  les  chats  mieux  que  les  espèces  sauvages  et  car¬ 
nassières,  “nous  n’aurons  des  idées  nettes  sur  leur  organisation,  sur  leur  perception, 
sur  leur  manière  de  recevoir  et  de  communiquer  leurs  idées  que  lorsqu’il  y  aura  des 
Buffons  parmi  eux  comme  parmi  nous,  et  que  nous  pourrons  lire  l’histoire  naturelle 
de  leur  espèce.”  Mais  de  même  que  les  animaux  philosophes  ne  verraient  dans  la 
nature  que  le  côté  des  choses  susceptible  de  subvenir  à  leurs  besoins,  les  philosophes 
humains  ne  raisonnent  guère  mieux.  L’histoire  de  la  nature  est  différente  pour  chaque 
espèce  et  chaque  être  lit  “dans  ce  grand  livre,  comme  il  peut,  avec  les  yeux  qu’il  a 
reçus,  c’est-à-dire  suivant  les  organes  et  les  facultés  dont  il  est  doué.”  La  faiblesse 
et  les  bornes  de  nos  organes  “nous  mettent  à  tout  instant  dans  le  cas  d’une  ignorance 
invincible,  et  nous  empêchent  d’assigner  un  certain  degré  d’évidence,  même  aux 
choses  que  nous  croyons  le  mieux  savoir.”^ 

Afin  de  rendre  ses  idées  plus  sensibles  Grimm  a  recours  à  un  exemple.  Le  moucheron 
presque  imperceptible  qui  erre  sur  le  front  du  professeur  d’histoire  naturelle  comme 
sur  un  vaste  continent  serait  bien  étonné,  s’il  pouvait  se  faire  écolier,  d’apprendre 
que  ce  vaste  continent  n’est  pas  la  moitié  du  visage  d’un  homme.  Un  doigt  porté  sur 
le  front  du  professeur  “peut  devenir  aussi  funeste  au  voyageur  moucheron,  que 
l’écroulement  d’une  montagne  au  voyageur  homme.”  Après  avoir  affirmé  que  ‘‘la 
brièveté  de  la  vie  paraît  opposer  des  obstacles  insurmontables  aux  progrès”  de  l’his¬ 
toire  naturelle,  Grimm  ajoute 


La  rapidité  et  la  brièveté  de  notre  existence  nous  doivent  sans  cesse  rappeler  ce  joli  mot 
de  Fontenelle:  “De  mémoire  de  rose,  on  n’a  jamais  vu  mourir  un  jardinier.”  Il  est 
évident  que,  pour  les  roses,  le  jardinier  est  un  être  immortel.  Qu’une  rose  qui  voudrait 
expliquer  à  ses  sœurs  les  lois  éternelles  de  la  nature  nous  paraîtrait  absurde  et  ridicule.^ 


Au  lieu  de  vouloir  expliquer  ce  qui  dépasse  la  portée  de  ses  facultés,  l’homme 
devrait  apprendre  à  connaître  sa  faiblesse  et  imiter  le  moucheron  qui  “ne  consume 
pas  l’instant  de  son  existence  à  faire  des  systèmes  et  des  raisonnemens  à  perte  de 

vue. .  . 

Stendhal  et  Grimm  soulignent  l’idée  que,  par  la  nature  de  leurs  organes  et  la  briè¬ 
veté  de  leur  vie,  l’homme  et  l’insecte  ne  sauraient  concevoir  certaines  choses.  De 
même  que  c’est  la  botte  du  chasseur  qui  détruit  la  fourmilière,  c’est  la  main  du  pro¬ 
fesseur  qui  menace  d’écraser  le  moucheron,  et  ni  la  fourmi  ni  le  moucheron  ne  peuvent 
comprendre  ce  que  c’est  qu’une  botte  ou  une  main.  Julien  suit  le  conseil  de  Grimm. 
Au  lieu  de  perdre  son  temps  à  raisonner  sur  ce  qui  n’est  pas  donné  à  l’homme  de 
connaître,  il  voudrait  vivre  encore  cinq  ans  pour  aimer  de  Rénal. 

L’art  de  Stendhal  consiste  à  utiliser  d’une  manière  tout  à  fait  heureuse  les  idées 
de  Grimm.  Et  si  c’est  le  passage  sur  le  moucheron  qui  a  suggéré  le  passage  sur  les 
fourmis,  il  faut  reconnaître  que  l’exemple  de  Stendhal  est  beaucoup  plus  dramatique 
nue  celui  de  son  devancier. 

University  of  Georgia _ _ Jules  Alciatore 

*  Correspondance  littéraire,  philosophique  et  critique,  adressée  à  un  souverain  d’Alle¬ 
magne,  depuis  1763  jusqu’en  1769,  par  le  baron  de  Grimm  et  par  Diderot  (Paris:  Buisson, 


1813),  IV,  137-39. 

®  Ibid.,  pp.  140-42. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  140. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 
Hotel  S taller -Hilton,  New  York  City,  December  28-30,  1958 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

President  Henri  Peyre  called  the  1958  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  to  order 
at  8:05  P.  M.,  December  28,  1958,  in  Empire  Suite  B  of  the  Hotel  Statler-Hilton. 
The  following  were  present:  President  Peyre,  First  Vice-President  Nostrand,  Second 
Vice-President  Thompson,  Editor-in-Chief  Harris,  Secretary-Treasurer  Watts, 
Managing  Editor  Roudiez,  Director  Bégué,  Regional  Representatives  Levy  (I), 
Grew  (II),  Choquette  (III),  Duncan  (IV),  Hardré  (V),  Hocking  (VI),  Mercier  (VII), 
and  Delattre  (VIII).  (At  the  annual  business  meeting  on  December  30,  the  Secretary 
called  the  attention  of  the  delegates  to  the  fact  that  all  the  Regional  Representatives 
were  present,  at  no  cost  to  the  Association,  and  that  he  considered  their  faithful  per¬ 
formance  of  their  duties  to  be  a  prime  reason  for  the  solid  backing  which  they  receive 
at  the  annual  elections.) 

The  minutes  of  the  1957  Council  meetings,  held  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
as  printed  on  pp.  330-334  of  the  February,  1958,  French  Review,  were  approved  without 
reading. 

The  President  thanked  the  officers  for  their  collaboration  during  the  year,  con¬ 
gratulated  Editor  Harris  on  his  promotion  to  Officier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
introduced  the  new  members  of  the  Council,  Vice-President  Mary  Thompson,  and 
Representatives  Sylvia  Levy  and  Elton  Hocking. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  membership  had  again  reached  a  new  high,  there 
being,  on  25  December,  5,259  paid  members  and  subscribers  for  1957-58,  and  627  new 
members  and  subscribers  for  1959,  making  a  total  of  5,886  paid,  in  addition  to  some 
fifty  exchanges  and  complimentary  subscriptions.  This  represented  a  gain  of  449  over 
the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

He  referred  the  Council  to  the  audited  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
1957-1958,  on  pp.  185-87  of  the  December  French  Review.  This  statement  showed  that 
the  AATF  was  again  in  a  healthy  financial  condition.  He  stressed  the  cost  of  printing 
the  official  organ,  and  indicated  that  the  five  issues  for  January-0 ctober,  1958,  cost 
$15,383.75,  an  average  of  $3,076.75  per  issue.  There  were  no  advances  in  charges  an¬ 
nounced  during  the  year,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  increased  at  any  time. 

Written  and/or  oral  reports  were  received  from  the  several  officers,  chairmen  and 
directors.  Editor  Harris  announced  that  he  would  welcome  additional  articles,  es¬ 
pecially  those  dealing  with  teaching  methods  and  conditions  in  France.  The  Council 
discussed  possible  changes  in  format  and  was  not  averse  to  changing  to  a  two  column 
page.  This  change  might  result  in  a  saving  of  about  20%.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  operating  in  the  red,  it  was  felt  wise  to  continue  the  present  format  for  the 
time  being. 

Chairman  Glennen  of  the  Contest  Committee  reported  that  approximately  75,000 
students  took  part  in  the  1958  contest.  He  had  operated  at  a  profit  and  had  turned 
in  $300.00  to  the  national  treasury.  He  had  a  balance  of  $1,150.51  at  the  start  of  the 
new  fiscal  year.  He  requested  authority  to  use  some  of  the  contest  funds  “to  give 
something  of  more  substantial  recognition  to  our  national  winners.”  The  Council 
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took  the  action  recorded  below  and  gave  Chairman  Glennen  applause  for  his  re¬ 
markable  success. 

Director  Guille  of  the  Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire  had  distributed  a  record 
breaking  total  of  23,020  names  during  the  year,  a  gain  of  4,791  over  1957.  She  had 
paid  in  to  the  national  treasury  $641.61  and  had  a  balance  of  $1,390.50. 

Director  Poggenburg  of  the  Placement  Bureau  had  received  88  requests  for  candi¬ 
dates  and  had  sent  a  total  of  452  folders.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  period  he 
had  a  balance  of  $106.87. 

Business  Manager  Briggs,  whose  office  was  operated  during  his  absence  in  France 
by  his  colleague,  Mrs.  Everett  of  the  Wesleyan  faculty,  reported  sale  of  more  than 
90  pages  of  advertising  from  64  different  advertisers.  His  sales  amounted  to  $5,807.50. 
He  has  recently  approached  many  dealers  in  French  products  without  too  great 
success.  Suppliers  of  electronic  equipment  are  beginning  to  use  the  French  Review  as 
an  advertising  medium. 

Dr.  Minnie  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  committee  for  realia,  reported  that  the  AATF 
exhibit  had  been  constantly  in  use  during  the  year.  It  has  recently  been  repaired  and 
brought  up  to  date. 

Miss  Helen  Bridey,  President  of  the  Société  Honoraire  de  Français  reported  that 
there  were  96  chapters  in  27  states.  The  treasury  is  in  a  healthy  state  with  a  balance 
of  $145.08.  Mrs.  Ruth  Kroeger,  who  has  served  most  effectively  as  secretary-treasurer 
since  the  founding  of  the  society,  wished  to  resign  at  the  end  of  the  1958  school  year 
but  consented  to  continue  in  office  for  another  year  in  order  to  aid  the  new  president. 
She  and  Miss  Bridey  have  recently  drawn  up  plans  for  the  betterment  and  progress 
of  the  popular  society. 

Director  Bégué  of  the  National  Information  Bureau  announced  that  the  volume 
of  business  is  growing  steadily.  He  has  90  different  items  for  distribution,  plus  60 
different  titles  of  film  strips.  He  requested  an  appropriation  to  insure  better  secre¬ 
tarial  help  and  the  appointment  of  an  associate  director. 

Vice-Presidents  Nostrand  and  Thompson  reported  on  their  constant  efforts  in 
fostering  the  welfare  of  the  Association  by  assisting  in  the  membership  drive,  the 
contest,  and  other  AATF  activities.  They  have  recently  corresponded  with  all  the 
chapter  presidents  and  have  drawn  up  a  flyer,  along  with  the  other  AAT’s,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  widely  among  modern  language  teachers.  Miss  Thompson  discussed  at 
length  the  recent  national  conference  of  foreign  language  teachers  and  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  864.  She  and  the  other  council  members  (Grew,  Choquette  and  Hock¬ 
ing)  who  had  attended  the  conference  on  6,  7  December  were  requested  to  prepare  a 
statement  on  the  conference  and  the  law,  to  be  read  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
and  for  publication  in  the  French  Review  (See  p.  380) . 

Representative  Grew  who  has  served  as  national  co-ordinator  for  the  year  1958 
announced  that  he  could  not  continue  in  that  arduous  and  important  post,  due  to  his 
duties  at  Phillips  Academy.  He  was  able  to  submit  a  list  of  co-ordinators  for  each 
state  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Regional  Representatives  reported  that  they  had  kept  in  touch  with  the 
chapters  in  their  areas,  had  assisted  in  the  contest  and  the  other  Association  activi¬ 
ties  Representative  Hardré  told  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  chapters  in  the  Vth 
region  in  Augusta,  Georgia  on  27  November,  1958.  45  representatives  of  the  six  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  area  were  present,  and  32  attended  the  banquet  held  in  honor  of  their 
distinguished  guest,  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir.  Jacques  Hardré,  together  with  the 
other  Representatives,  contributed  effectively  in  securing  “devoted”  teachers  to 
serve  as  state  co-ordinators. 
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The  President  appointed  Editor  Harris  and  Representative  Delattre  as  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  Honorary  Members.  He  named  Vice-President  Nostrand  and  Representa¬ 
tives  Levy  and  Grew  as  committee  on  Resolutions.  Adjournment:  10:25  P.  M. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  in  the  Empire  Suite  B  at  9:45  A.  M.  on 
30  December. 

The  Council  discussed  many  problems  and  took  several  actions,  reported  below, 
before  adjourning  at  1:00  P.  M.  and  enjoying  lunch  together  in  the  Café  Manhattan. 


ACTIONS 

I.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  appointment  of  Representative  Grew 
to  serve  for  a  two  year  period  on  the  Liaison  Committee  of  the  MLA  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Program. 

II.  It  was  voted  to  continue  the  position  of  national  co-ordinator  for  another 
year  and  to  designate  $1,000.00  for  the  expenses  of  the  post.  Vice-President  Nostrand 
was  named  to  succeed  James  Grew,  resigned. 

III.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  appointment  of  the  following  members 
for  one  year  terms  beginning  1  September  1959:  Chairman  of  the  Contest  Committee, 
James  W.  Glennen;  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibits,  Minnie  M.  Miller;  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire,  Frances  V.  Guille;  President  of  the 
Société  Honoraire  de  Français,  Helen  Bridey;  Director  of  the  Placement  Bureau, 
Raymond  Poggenburg;  and  Associate  Director  of  the  NIB,  Pierre  Capretz. 

IV.  It  was  voted  to  print  the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Association  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  French  Review.  (The  last  printing  was  in  the  April  1953  issue.) 

V .  The  Council  voted  to  instruct  the  President  and  Secretary -Treasurer  to  make 
arrangements  to  hold  the  32nd  annual  meeting  in  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  and 
the  33rd  annual  meeting  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  both  in  conjunction 
with  the  MLA. 

VI.  In  order  to  fill  the  post  of  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Société  Honoraire  de 
Français,  left  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Kroeger,  the  Council  elected 
Mrs.  Annie  P.  Fearrington  of  the  Reynolds  High  School,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  In 
case  Mrs.  Fearrington  is  unable  to  serve,  the  Secretary -Treasurer  was  instructed  to 
fill  the  post  in  consultation  with  Miss  Bridey  and  Mrs.  Kroeger. 

yil.  The  Council  appropriated  $100.00  for  the  needs  of  the  Committee  on  Ex¬ 
hibits,  Minnie  M.  Miller,  Chairman. 

VIII.  The  Council  approved  the  President’s  selection  of  Former  President  Joseph 
M.  Carrière  to  replace  Delegate  Freeman  (on  leave  in  Europe)  at  the  December  30 
meeting  of  the  NFMLTA. 

IX.  It  was  voted  to  appropriate  $300.00  for  secretarial  assistance  of  the  NIB. 

X.  The  Council  requested  Vice-President  Thompson  and  Representatives  Grew, 
Choquette  and  Hocking  to  draw  up  a  report  on  Public  Law  864  for  this  meeting  and 
a  statement  of  what  steps  our  members  may  take  in  helping  the  cause,  to  be  published 
in  the  February  1959,  French  Review  (See  p.  380). 

XL  It  was  voted  to  appropriate  $104.50  in  order  to  pay  our  share  in  printing  and 
distnbuLng  a  flyer  urging  teachers  to  join  their  appropriate  association,  provided  the 
other  AAT  s  co-operate  in  this  activity. 

request  of  Chairman  Glennen  to  be  authorized  to  use  up  to  $500.00  of 

the  funds  of  the  Contest  for  a  more  substantial  recognition  of  the  National  Contest 
winners  was  granted. 

+  ^ decided  to  raise  the  commissions  of  the  Business  Manager  from  5% 
to  7X270,  beginning  with  the  present  fiscal  year. 
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XIV.  The  Council  voted  the  following  gifts  and  voiced  appreciation  of  the  services 
to  the  Association  in  1957-1958:  George  B.  Watts,  $1,500.00;  Julian  Harris,  $750.00; 
Leon  S.  Roudiez,  $750.00;  James  W.  Glennen,  $500.00. 

XV.  The  Committee  on  Honorary  Members,  Editor  Harris  and  Representative 
Delattre,  presented  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  unanimously:  “Nous 
proposons  comme  membre  honoraire  de  notre  association  Romain  Gary,  diplomate 
et  romancier  de  renom,  Prix  Goncourt  1956  pour  son  roman  idéaliste  Les  Racines  du 
Ciel,  qui,  comme  diplomate  sur  la  côte  du  Pacifique,  a  contribué  à  nouer  plus  étroite¬ 
ment  que  jamais  les  liens  d’amitié  franco-américaine.  We  nominate  also  George 
Winchester  Stone,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  authority  on  David  Garrick 
and  the  history  of  the  English  drama.  Editor  of  PMLA,  who,  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  MLA  is  now  carrying  almost  single-handed  the  responsibility  for  the  immensely 
useful  and  effective  Foreign  Language  Program.” 

XVI.  The  Nominating  Committee,  made  up  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  By-laws,  of  the  eight  Regional  Representatives,  Maude  Helen  Duncan,  Chairman, 
submitted  the  following  unanimous  nominations:  For  a  two  year  term  beginning 
September  1,  1959,  Vice-President,  Jacques  Hardré.  For  a  three  year  term  beginning 
September  1,  1959,  Managing  Editor,  Leon  S.  Roudiez.  They  were  unanimously 
elected. 

XVII.  The  Council  voted  to  table  for  one  year,  awaiting  the  return  of  Delegate 
Freeman,  any  action  on  the  “question  of  giving  up  the  AATF  Placement  Bureau,  and 
merging  it  into  a  general  language  placement  bureau,  under  the  direction  of  the 
several  AAT’s,  the  MLA  and  other  groups.”  (At  the  1957  annual  meeting  Messrs. 
Freeman,  Delattre  and  Hardré  were  named  a  committee  to  consider  this  question 
and  instructed  to  report  at  this  present  meeting.) 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE 

The  Metropolitan  Chapter  Local  Committee,  under  the  general  direction  of  Chair¬ 
man  Doris  Zack  Gourévitch  and  President  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants,  had  made  com¬ 
plete  and  efficient  preparations  for  the  31st  annual  meeting.  At  5:30  P.  M.  on  Sunday, 
these  ladies  and  their  committee  entertained  the  members  of  the  Council  at  a  most 
enjoyable  cocktail  party.  Assisted  by  several  of  their  students,  the  Committee 
manned  the  registration  desk  on  the  Mezzanine  throughout  Monday,  receiving  over 
250  registrations  and  making  160  reservations  for  the  annual  luncheon.  (Several  late 
comers  were  disappointed  to  learn  that  limited  space  at  the  Columbia  Faculty  Club 
precluded  the  sale  of  additional  luncheon  tickets.) 

EVENTS  OF  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  29 

From  2:00  to  5:15  P.  M.  many  members  attended  the  general  meeting  of  the  MLA 
in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Statler,  presided  over  by  our  distinguished  honorary 
member,  William  R.  Parker.  The  first  speaker  was  another  of  our  outstanding  hon¬ 
orary  members,  Kenneth  W.  Mildenberger,  Director  of  the  FLP  of  MLA,  who  spoke 
on  “The  FL  Program,  1952-1958:  Report  and  Evaluation.”  James  B.  Conant,  former 
President  of  Harvard  University  and  former  U.  S.  High  Commissioner  in  Germany, 
spoke  brilliantly  on  “Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  High  School  Curriculum.” 
He  was  followed  by  Lawrence  G.  Derthick,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  who 
gave  a  clear  and  illuminating  exposé  on  “Implementing  the  Foreign  Language  Pro¬ 
visions  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

At  5:45  P.  M.  many  were  present  at  the  annual  Joint  Social  Hour,  sponsored  by  all 
the  AAT’s,  in  the  Georgian  Room  of  the  Statler. 
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At  8:00  P.  M.  in  the  Gold  Ballroom  the  members  and  guests  gathered  for  the 
General  Meeting  of  the  AATF,  presided  over  by  Henri  Peyre.  The  President  wel¬ 
comed  the  members  and  guests,  thanked  the  local  committee  for  their  much  appre¬ 
ciated  labors,  stated  that  at  long  last  the  “importance  of  our  profession  has  been 
recognized,”  and  then  introduced  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Représentant  des  Univer¬ 
sités  françaises  aux  États-Unis  et  Conseiller  Culturel  de  V Ambassade  de  France,  and  an 
honored  Honorary  Member  of  the  AATF.  With  charm  and  sincerity  M.  Morot-Sir 
voiced  his  appreciation  of  being  an  honorary  member,  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  work  “assez  exceptionnel”  of  the  AATF,  praised  the  high  quality  of  the  French 
Review,  and  proclaimed  his  admiration  for  our  president,  “un  aide  inlassable,  un 
très  grand  professeur  et  ami,  un  érudit,  un  homme  qui  a  une  immense  sympathie  pour 
l’homme.”  After  explaining  the  “véritable  réforme”  that  the  French  educational 
system  is  now  undergoing,  M.  Morot-Sir  stated  that  the  main  function  of  his  office 
was  the  fostering  of  cultural  relations  with  this  country.  He  rejoiced  in  the  close 
relationships  of  the  Cultural  Services  with  the  AATF,  and  concluded:  “C’est  vous, 
les  professeurs  de  français,  qui  faites  le  lien  entre  les  États-Unis  et  la  France.” 

The  President  then  introduced  the  new  Consul  of  the  New  York  Consulate  General, 
M.  Jean  Savigny,  who  spoke  on  “La  situation  politique  en  France.”  He  outlined  the 
events  which  have  taken  place  since  last  May,  and  asserted  that  the  French  people 
face  the  future  with  “espoir  et  confiance.” 

The  real  highlights  of  the  evening,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  annual  meeting,  at 
least  in  the  mind  of  the  Secretary,  were  the  two  followdng  addresses  by  President 
Harry  D.  Gideonse  of  Brooklyn  College  and  President  Millicent  McIntosh  of  Barnard 
College.  Mrs.  McIntosh,  characterized  by  President  Peyre  as  “foreward  looking” 
and  “courageous,”  deeply  impressed  the  audience  which  filled  the  room  to  capacity 
with  her  w'ords  on  “Women’s  Education  and  the  Future.”  President  Gideonse,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  Russia  with  a  group  of  American  college  presidents,  after  re¬ 
marking  that  he  had  never  before  been  introduced  by  “so  articulate  a  machine  gun,” 
gave  a  most  illuminating  address  on  “The  Academic  Challenge  from  the  Soviet 
Union.”  The  members  were  pleased  to  hear  him  say  that  during  his  visit  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tiflis  he  had  a  revealing,  off  the  record  conversation,  out  of  earshot  of  the 
official  interpreter,  in  French  with  one  of  the  Tiflis  professors. 

EVENTS  OF  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  30 
ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 

At  9:00  A.  M.  President  Peyre  called  the  31st  annual  meeting  to  order  in  the  Gold 
Ballroom.  The  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  Chapters.  Representatives  of  41  Chapters 
responded.  The  Chapters  are  listed  below  with  their  delegates  and  their  present 
voting  strength. 

Alabama— C.  Beaumont  Wicks,  Lorraine  Pierson.  (1) 

Arkansas— G.  B.  Watts,  proxy.  (1) 

Boston— James  Grew,  Helen  Bridey,  William  Locke,  James  Etmekjian,  Hildegarde 
Washburn,  Josephine  Bruno.  (12) 

Central  New  Forfc— Charles  Choquette,  Giovanni  Gullace,  Robert  G.  Marshall  (2) 

Chicago-M&xie  Antoinette  Martin,  Ernest  S.  Willner,  Martha  Schreiner  Lucv 
Horner,  (5) 

Colorado-Wyoming—PïevTQ  Delattre,  Samuel  R.  Schulman.  (2) 

Connecticut— Renri  Peyre,  Mary  Thompson,  Edward  De  Noyon,  Richard  R.  Miller 
Louis  H.  Naylor,  Carol  Tarcauanu.  (11)  ' 

Detoof<— Jacqueline  Elliott,  Matilda  Core,  Rev.  J.  Rékasi.  (3) 
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Fingerlakes — Ruth  Miller,  Janet  Mealy,  Mary  B.  Smith.  (1) 

Florida — William  P.  Dismukes,  Albert  Leduc.  (3) 

Georgia — Oscar  Haac.  (2) 

Hudson  Valley — Gordon  Silber.  (4) 

Illinois — Madeleine  M.  Smith.  (3) 

Indiana — Elton  Hocking,  Morton  Celler,  John  Fotos.  (4) 

Iowa — Pauline  Aspel,  Alexandre  Aspel.  (1) 

Kentucky — Hobart  Ryland.  (2) 

Lehigh  Valley — Allen  J.  Barthold.  (1) 

Los  Angeles — Arthur  S.  Wiley.  (3) 

Maryland — Catherine  N.  Carey.  (3) 

Metropolitan — Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants,  Doris  Gourévitch,  Yvette  Louria,  Morris 
Sabbeth.  (18) 

Michigan — Earl  T.  Hayward,  Rosemarie  Lane.  (2) 

Minnesota-Dakotas — James  Glennen,  Melva  Lind,  Arnaud  Renaud.  (3) 

New  Hampshire — John  B.  Archer.  (3) 

North  Carolina — Jacques  Hardré,  William  Felt,  Philip  Couch,  Marguerite  Perry. 
(5) 

Northern  California — Pierre  Delattre,  proxy.  (3) 

Northwest  Pacific — Howard  Nostrand,  Lurline  Simpson,  Marvin  Weinberger.  (4) 
Ohio — LaVelle  Rosselot,  Charles  Carlut,  Frances  Guille,  Ruth  Mulhauser,  Fred 
L.  Preston,  Pauline  Ihrig,  Agnes  Fowler,  Charles  Morehead,  Oliver  Campeau.  (7) 
Oklahoma — Stella  Sanders.  (1) 

Philadelphia — Helen  Duncan,  Elizabeth  Metzl,  Ruth  Kroeger,  Francis  Jarlett, 
Marilyn  Conwell.  (7) 

Pittsburgh — Blair  Hanson.  (1) 

Rhode  Island — John  Van  Eerde.  (3) 

Rochester — Gerard  J.  Hasenauer.  (1) 

St.  Louis — J.  R.  Parsell.  (2) 

South  Carolina — Jacques  Hardré,  proxy.  (2) 

Tennessee — Louis  Hudon.  (2) 

Texas — Theodore  Andersson,  Jean  Charron.  (2) 

Virginia — Joseph  M.  Carrière,  Francis  Ghigo,  Patricia  Gathercole.  (3) 
Washington — Fred  Eddy,  Catherine  Gardner,  James  La  Follette.  (4) 

Western  New  York — -Helen  Burrell,  Norma  Enea.  (2) 

West  Virginia — Alma  Noble.  (1) 

Wisconsin— 3\i\\&n  Harris,  Germaine  Mercier,  Mrs.  John  Mayer.  (4) 

President  Peyre  expressed  the  hope  that  the  business  meeting  would  afford  an 
opportunity  not  only  for  “an  exchange  of  ideas,”  but  also  “an  exchange  of  sentiment 
and  cordiality.”  He  introduced  Editor  Harris,  “the  De  Gaulle  of  Wisconsin,”  Ex- 
President  Carrière,  and  extended  the  greetings  of  Ex-President  Jacques  Fermaud, 
now  in  Paris,  who  has  offered  several  fine  Larousse  dictionaries  as  prizes  for  the 
Contest.  He  also  introduced  former  Editor-in-Chief  Hélène  Harvitt  and  spoke  of 

her  great  contributions  to  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the  minutes  of  the  1957  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis 
were  printed  on  pp.  330-37  of  the  February  1958  French  Review  and  that  they  would 
be  read  on  demand.  They  were  approved  without  reading  as  printed.  He  then  pre¬ 
sented  for  ratification  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  had  been  printed,  as 
required  by  the  Constitution,  in  the  French  Review  (February  issue,  p.  332) .  The  Con¬ 
stitution  was  amended  as  follows:  Article  IV,  change  the  phrase  “eight  Regional 
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Representatives,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years”  to  read  “nine  Regional  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years”  and  the  phrase  “the  foregoing 
sixteen  officers  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Council”  to  read  “the  foregoing  seven¬ 
teen  officers  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Council.” 

The  actions  of  the  Executive  Council  were  approved,  as  printed  above.  The  slate 
of  officers  was  officially  declared  elected. 

Vice-President  Thompson  gave  the  report  on  Public  Law  864  and  promised  that 
the  committee  would  have  its  statement  ready  for  printing  in  the  February  French 
Review.  She  emphasized  that  members  should  not  hesitate  out  of  modesty  to  volunteer 
their  services  to  local  and  state  school  officials.  Fred  Eddy  suggested  that  Dr.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Johnston  of  the  Office  of  Education  would  be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  those 
who  would  be  willing  to  serve  as  consultants  on  the  installation  and  operation  of 
language  laboratories.  Miss  Bridey  and  Mrs.  Kroeger  of  the  Société  Honoraire  were 
recognized. 

President  Peyre  again  introduced  M.  Morot-Sir  who  spoke  briefly  on  the  services 
of  his  office.  Attention  was  called  to  the  many  Kodachrome  slides  available  at  a  cost 
of  25  cents  each  from  Miss  Cornfield  of  the  FACSEA,  972  5th  Avenue.  Mile  Bailie  of 
the  French  Tourist  Office  then  spoke  of  the  four  tours  which  this  government  bureau 
was  planning  for  the  coming  summer. 

At  10:45  A.  M.  the  President  declared  the  1958  Annual  Business  Meeting  adjourned. 

At  11:00  A.  M.  he  called  the  members  to  order  again  for  the  literary  part  of  the 
meeting.  Two  papers  of  outstanding  importance  and  interest  were  read.  Jeanne 
Varney  Pleasants  of  the  Columbia  University  faculty  spoke  on  “Paul  Valéry  et  la 
Diction  des  Vers.”  Lawrence  Wylie  of  Haverford  read  his  paper  on  “The  New  Revo¬ 
lution  in  Western  France.” 

Over  300  attended  the  morning  session.  There  being  no  time  for  a  discussion  of 
the  papers.  President  Peyre  thanked  the  large  gathering  for  their  interest  and  ad¬ 
journed  the  meeting  at  12:15  P.  M. 

LUNCHEON  AT  COLUMBIA  MEN’s  FACULTY  CLUB 

At  1:00  P.  M.  a  delicious  luncheon  was  served  to  a  capacity  crowd  at  the  Men’s 
Faculty  Club  of  Columbia.  Seated  at  the  head  table  were  President  Peyre,  Dean 
Peckham  of  the  Columbia  University  Graduate  School,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Jacob  Greenberg,  M.  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleas¬ 
ants,  Kenneth  W .  Mildenberger,  Hélène  Harvitt,  Jacques  Habert  of  F  ranee- Amérique, 
Vincent  Milligan,  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Watts.  Messrs.  Morot-Sir,  Mildenberger] 
and  Greenberg  spoke  briefly.  The  latter  recalled  the  birth  of  the  AATF  during  thé 
1920’s  in  the  Grand  Central  Café.  Dean  Peckham,  formerly  Professor  of  Old  French 
and  Medieval  Literature  at  Columbia,  spoke  informally  on  “Graduate  Education 
Today.”  After  thanking  the  speaker.  President  Peyre  introduced  Vice-President 
Nostrand  who  read  the  following  Resolutions  which  were  adopted  unanimously. 

RESOLUTIONS 

I.  Resolved,  in  view  of  the  awesome  potentialities  in  the  National  Defense  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  for  advancing  the  status  and  quality  of  Modern  Language  teaching,  that 
the  AATF  members  in  every  state,  with  the  help  of  their  state  co-ordinator,  take 
initiative  to  bring  the  best-informed  views  of  the  language  teaching  profession  into 

contact  with  the  applying  of  the  Act  in  the  States’  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education. 
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II.  Resolved,  that  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French  express  its 
warm  appreciation  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  make  the  1958  annual  meeting 
worth  while  and  enjoyable:  To  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter, 
and  to  the  Local  Arrangements  Committee:  namely  Mesdames  Doris  Gourévitch, 
Jeanne  Pleasants,  Yvette  Louria,  Jeannine  Plottel,  Renée  Fulton  and  Sylvia  Levy, 
and  Messieurs  Daniel  Girard,  Leroy  Breunig,  Armand  Bégué  and  Morris  Sabbeth, 
for  the  hospitable  reception  offered  to  the  National  Council  on  Sunday,  December  28, 
as  well  as  for  the  beautiful  luncheon  of  the  Association’s  members,  held  on  December 
30;  To  M.  Jean  Savigny,  Consul  of  France  in  the  New  York  Consulate  General  and 
M.  Morot-Sir,  Cultural  Counsellor  of  the  Embassy  of  France,  for  their  words  of 
cordiality  and  wisdom  as  representatives  of  the  Fifth  French  Republic;  To  President 
Millicent  McIntosh  of  Barnard  College  for  her  thought-provoking  address,  “Women’s 
Education  and  the  Future  ;”  and  to  President  Harry  D .  Gideonse  of  Brooklyn  College 
for  his  dispassionate,  informative  account  of  “The  Academic  Challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union;”  To  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants  for  her  fine  study  of  “Paul  Valéry 
et  la  Diction  des  Vers,”  and  to  Professor  Lawrence  Wylie  for  his  pioneering  essay  on 
“The  New  Revolution  in  Western  France;”  To  Dr.  Jacob  Greenberg  for  the  advice  of 
an  elder  statesman;  To  Dean  L.  P.  G.  Peckham  for  his  sensible  and  timely  “Informal 
Remarks  on  Graduate  Education  Today;”  To  Professors  Henri  Peyre  and  George 
Watts,  President  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association,  for  their  skillful  com¬ 
position  of  this  stimulating  and  memorable  program,  and  finally.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morot-Sir  and  the  French  Cultural  Services  OflSce  for  the  reception  so  thoughtfully 
offered  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their  wives  and  husbands,  at  the  close 
of  the  meetings  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  December  30. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions:  Sylvia  Levy,  James  Grew,  Howard  Nostrand 
{Chairman) . 


BECEPTION  AT  THE  SERVICES  CULTURELS 

Immediately  after  the  luncheon  at  Columbia  the  members  and  wives  (or  husbands) 
were  received  by  Monsieur  and  Madame  Edouard  Morot-Sir  at  the  French  Cultural 
Offices.  After  the  guests  had  been  greeted  by  our  hosts,  they  were  served  delicious 
refreshments.  During  this  pleasant  occasion  M.  Morot-Sir  conducted  an  impressive 
ceremony  of  conferring  the  Palmes  Académiques  on  three  of  our  members,  Rebecca 
Flint  of  Russel  Sage  College,  Mary  Riley  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  and 
Germaine  Cressey  of  Montclair  Teachers  College.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  M. 
and  Mme  Morot-Sir  for  this  delightful  reception. 

OBSERVATIONS 

We  believe  that  those  who  attended  the  31st  Annual  Meeting  must  have  departed 
from  New  York  with  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  most  cordial,  enjoyable  and  worth  while 
gathering.  The  planning  by  the  local  committee  was  excellent.  The  addresses,  both 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  MLA  and  at  our  own  sessions,  were  unusually  inspiring 
and  informative.  One  visitor,  already  wearied  by  the  many  MLA  sessions  and  the 
milling  throngs  in  the  Statler,  was  heard  to  say  at  the  close  of  the  Monday  evening 
session:  “I  wouldn’t  have  missed  this  meeting  for  anything.”  Few  would  say  that 
the  1958  Annual  Meeting— our  largest  to  date— was  not  a  complete  success. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

Davidson,  N.  C.  Secretary-Treasurer 

2  January  1959 
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NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

The  following  contest  chairmen  are  additions  to  the  list  that  was  published  in 
January: 

Rochester:  Elsie  G.  Neun,  East  High  School,  Rochester  7,  New  York 
Minnesota-Dakotas :  Melvin  G.  Therrien,  114  Flandrau  Place,  St.  Paul  6,  Minnesota 

1969  Examinations 

The  committees  for  the  French  I-IV  examinations  have  indicated  that  they  plan 
no  radical  changes  in  either  the  content  or  scope  of  the  1959  tests.  Teachers  may  wish 
to  refer  to  the  1958  examination  outlines  which  appeared  in  the  January  and  February 
issues.  Following  the  pattern  of  the  1958  examinations,  the  Civilization  section  for 
French  II  will  deal  with  Geography,  French  III  with  History,  and  French  IV  with 
Literature. 

University  of  North  Dakota  James  W.  Glennon 

SOCIETE  HONORAIRE  DE  FRANÇAIS 

The  Société  Honoraire  de  Français  of  the  AATF  has  proved  to  be  an  effective 
means  to  the  accomplishment  at  the  secondary  school  level  of  the  stated  aims  set 
forth  in  its  Constitution,  “to  stimulate  interest  in  the  study  of  French,  to  promote 
higher  standards  of  scholarship,  to  reward  high  scholastic  attainments,  to  create  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  an  understanding  of  French  culture  and  civilization,  to  promote  and 
perpetuate  Franco-American  friendship,  to  reward  efforts  toward  furthering  Franco- 
American  solidarity.” 

Because  of  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Société  Honoraire,  a  new  procedure  is 
being  set  up,  to  go  into  effect  in  September,  1959.  In  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
each  chapter  of  AATF  will  appoint  an  Honor  Society  Representative,  who  vdll  act  as 
liaison  agent  between  the  Honor  Society  chapters  in  his  area  and  the  national  officers. 
A  list  of  these  representatives  will  be  published  in  the  French  Review  in  October. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  school  year  1958-59,  all  communications  relative  to  the 
Société  Honoraire,  including  requests  for  information  concerning  the  establishment 
of  chapters,  should  be  addressed  to  the  national  officers,  who  are 

President:  Miss  Helen  E.  Bridey,  Brookline  High  School,  Brookline,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  . 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Kroeger,  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls 
Philadelphia  41,  Pa. 


DETROIT  CHAPTER 

The  Sixth  Haven  Hill  workshop  sponsored  by  the  Detroit  Chapter  took  place 
October  24,  25,  26  at  Milford  (Haven  Hill),  Michigan,  under  the  cochairmanship  of 
Mrs.  Muriel  Robinove,  Mackensie  High  School,  and  Dr.  John  Prévost,  University  of 
Detroit,  President  of  the  Detroit  Chapter. 

Mr.  Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  culturel  et  Représentant  des  universités  fran¬ 
çaises  aux  Etats-Unis,  gave  a  very  informative  address:  “L’Education  Française 
en  Famille  et  à  l’Ecole.”  He  then  presented  “les  Palmes  Académiques”  to  Mrs  Muriel 

Collegr^’  J-  Henry  Owens,  Eastern  Michigan 

Dr.  Georges  Joyaux,  Michigan  State  University,  presented  “Le  Climat  Littéraire 
en  France  en  1958”. 

Mr.  Michel  Benamou,  University  of  Michigan,  delivered  a  talk:  “Saint-John 
Perse,  Poète  Bilingue.” 
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Miss  Genevieve  Kunz  and  Dr.  Jacques  Salvan,  both  of  Wayne  State  University, 
discussed  “La  Modification”  de  Michel  Butor. 

Miss  Marion  Tamin,  Western  Michigan  College,  presented  “L’Inventaire  d’un 
Eté  en  France”  documented  with  tapes  and  slides.  Also,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Elliott, 
Ferndale  High  School,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  of  a  High  School  project:  “En  Route 
pour  Québec!” 

Dr.  J.  Henry  Owens  adapted  and  directed  a  play  by  Marcel  Achard:  Malborough 
s’ en  va-t-en  Guerre. 

Miss  Nella  Meyer,  Hope  College,  entertained  us  with  a  Debussy  program. 

During  the  workshop,  a  book  exhibit  prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Mott,  Waterford 
High  School,  and  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Elliott  with  the  cooperation  of  several  book  com¬ 
panies,  familiarized  the  members  with  the  latest  in  books  and  audio  visual  material. 

A  film  (FACSEA):  Filles  du  Feu,  was  enjoyed  by  all. 

The  Chapter  meeting  took  place  under  the  présidence  of  Dr.  John  Prévost,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Detroit. 

The  program  ended  with  a  half  hour  evaluation  of  the  week  end  by  the  assembled 
members. 

Jacqueline  Elliott 
Secretary-treasurer 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

La  réunion  d’automne  a  eu  lieu  le  25  octobre  a  l’université  de  Southern  California 
en  conjonction  avec  celle  de  la  Modem  Language  Association  of  Southern  California. 
La  séance  a  été  ouverte  par  la  présidente,  Danielle  Chavy  Cooper,  à  dix  heures.  La 
secrétaire  a  lu  une  lettre  du  docteur  Pierre  Delattre  de  Colorado,  délégué  régional  de 
la  VIIU“®  région,  qui  félicitait  le  chapitre  de  Los  Angeles  de  sa  croissance  rapide  et 
d’être  “le  groupe  le  plus  prospère  d’une  société  nationale  très  prospère.” 

Il  y  aura  une  séance  le  10  janvier  a  dix  heures  pour  élire  le  délégué  de  la  IX®“« 
région,  dont  nous  ferons  désormais  partie.  A  cette  réunion  on  établira  une  constitu¬ 
tion  et  on  élira  un  vice-président.  Ces  mesures  sont  nécessaires  puisque  les  membres 
du  chapitre  ont  tellement  augmenté. 

Après  le  rapport  de  la  trésorière  et  d’autres  rapports,  la  présidente  a  présenté  le 
conférencier  du  jour,  le  docteur  Leonard  C.  Pronko,  de  Pomona  College,  qui  a  son 
doctorat  de  l’université  de  Tulane.  Il  nous  a  parlé  de  “Dieu  et  le  bon  diable”  et  nous 
a  présenté  de  façon  très  vivante  des  extraits  des  pièces  de  Jean  Dutourd,  de  Jean 
Anouilh,  et  de  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  Son  discours  était  scintillant  et  fut  vivement  ap¬ 
plaudi  par  le  public  très  nombreux. 

Carolyn  C.  Clifton 
Secrétaire-Trésorihre 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CHAPTER 

The  North  Carolina  chapter  met  in  the  David  Ovens  College  Union  at  Davidson 
College  on  October  11,  with  R.  E.  Duke,  Jr.,  of  the  Benvenue  School,  presiding. 
Professor  George  B.  Watts,  Davidson  College,  reported  on  the  expanding  national 
organization  and  described  plans  for  the  meeting  in  New  York  in  December.  He  then 
spoke  of  his  research  this  summer  in  Europe  and  told  of  opportunities  for  scholars  in 
the  libraries  and  archives  of  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  Paris.  After  a  brief  business 
meeting,  Mrs.  Marian  Walter,  graduate  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
described  a  television  program  by  which  she  is  now  teaching  French  for  young  pupils 
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in  North  Carolina  schools  and  for  preschool  children  still  at  home.  She  demonstrated 
techniques  and  lessons,  and  told  of  the  interested  response  from  teachers  and  parents. 

With  faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  at  Davidson  as 
host,  there  followed  a  pleasant  coffee  break  for  the  AATF,  and  the  AATSP  and  the 
AATG,  who  were  also  meeting  that  day. 

President  D.  Grier  Martin  of  Davidson  welcomed  members  of  the  three  organiza¬ 
tions  to  a  joint  meeting.  George  Daniel,  Jr.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  presented 
an  excellent  program,  a  series  of  papers  on  Albert  Camus.  Mr.  Daniel  began  with  a 
history  of  the  Nobel  Prize  and  of  its  award  in  literature.  “The  Biography  of  Albert 
Camus”  was  presented  by  Professor  Estelle  Himes,  North  Carolina  College  at  Dur¬ 
ham,  who  traced  the  rise  of  the  author  to  world  prominence.  Professor 
Thomas  Cordle,  Duke  University,  spoke  of  “The  Theatre  of  Camus,”  and  Professor 
Philip  Couch,  Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  spoke 
on  “Adaptations  and  Translations  by  Camus.”  Both  discussed  the  relation  of  Camus’ 
work  to  literature  in  other  countries.  Professor  Mortimer  Guiney,  also  of  the  Woman’s 
College,  talked  about  the  evolving  philosophy  and  varying  techniques  of  Camus  in 
the  concluding  paper  on  “The  Novels  of  Camus.” 

After  a  delightful  luncheon  in  the  College  Union,  members  of  the  three  organiza¬ 
tions  saw  a  Camus  exhibit,  on  loan  from  the  French  Embassy  in  New  York,  and 
visited  the  recently  dedicated  Language  Laboratory.  Here  the  Davidson  faculty  gave 
demonstrations  and  described  their  students’  work. 

Camilla  Hoy 
Secretary-Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

The  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  AATF  opened  the  1958-1959  year  with  a  dinner 
meeting  on  the  fourteenth  of  November.  The  guest  speaker.  Dr.  H.  U.  Forest,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Emeritus  of  Romance  Languages  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  an 
enlightening  discussion  of  Balzac’s  life  under  the  imaginative  title  of  “Un  Grand 
Roman  que  Balzac  n’a  jamais  écrit.” 

The  attendance  at  the  fall  meeting  was  most  gratifying.  Miss  Marilyn  J.  Conwell, 
secretary -treasurer,  thanked  the  members  for  their  fine  cooperation  in  our  member¬ 
ship  drive.  At  the  present  writing,  we  are  happy  to  report  that  we  have  twenty-eight 
new  members,  many  of  whom  were  present  at  the  dinner. 

Mr.  Donald  Stager,  president  of  the  chapter,  after  greeting  the  new  members, 
announced  the  plans  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  chapter  will  inaugurate  a  winter 
dinner  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  February  27th.  Mem¬ 
bers  were  reminded  of  the  AATF  French  contest  to  be  held  at  Temple  University  on 
Saturday,  April  11,  1959. 

Marilyn  J.  Conwell 
Secretary-Treasurer 

TESTIMONIAL  LUNCHEON  FOR  DR.  THEODORE  HUEBENER 

Friends,  colleagues  and  former  pupils  of  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of 
Foreign  Language  Instruction  for  the  City  of  New  York,  will  honor  him  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  luncheon  on  April  11, 1959  in  the  Hotel  Pierre  on  the  occasion  of  his  40th  anni¬ 
versary  of  service  to  the  New  York  City  school  system.  Associate  Superintendent 
Edmund  Gannon  will  preside  as  toastmaster  and  Prof.  Mario  Pei  will  deliver  the 
principal  address. 

Dr.  Huebener  has  been  a  vital  force  in  foreign  language  instruction  during  the 
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last  few  decades.  He  has  achieved  great  distinction  in  promoting  and  enriching  foreign 
language  instruction  and  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  Dr.  Lawrence  A.  Wilkins, 
his  predecessor.  Dr.  Huebener  has  won  nation-wide  recognition  not  only  as  a  teacher 
and  supervisor,  but  also  as  a  lecturer  and  author  of  many  textbooks.  The  testimonial 
luncheon  is  being  sponsored  by  the  American  Associations  of  Teachers  of  French, 
German,  Hebrew,  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  the  Italian  Teachers  Association,  the 
Hebrew  Culture  Council,  the  Classical  Club  and  the  Société  de  Professeurs  Français 
en  Amérique.  Dr.  Emilio  Guerra  and  Mr.  Lou  Feldstein  are  chairman  and  secretary 
respectively  of  the  arrangements  committee.  Tickets  for  the  luncheon  are  priced 
at  $7  (gratuities  included)  and  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Gerald  Tucci,  James  Otis 
Jr.  H.  S.,  116th  St.  and  F.  D.  R.  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Technical  High  School  David  Weiss 


It  was  decided  at  the  1958  annual  meeting  to  meet  this  year’s  in¬ 
creasing  costs  by  continuing  to  increase  the  number  of  members,  rather 
than  by  raising  the  dues  (as  the  AATSP  did).  Won’t  you  help  to  keep 
the  dues  low  by  persuading  at  least  one  non-member  to  join  this  year? 


The  FL  Program 

What  You  Can  Do  about  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 

1.  Be  an  active  member  of  your  AATF  chapter. 

2.  Offer  your  services  to  the  AATF  coordinator  in  your  state.  (See  the  October, 
1958,  issue  for  list  of  coordinators.) 

3.  Urge  the  appointment  of  a  state  FL  consultant  in  your  state  capital.  (Write 
your  Chief  State  School  Officer  at  the  State  Department  of  Education.) 

4.  Suggest  names  of  competent  FL  leaders  as  consultants  to  the  State  OflBce  of 
Education.  Don’t  be  modest.  Volunteer  yourself. 

5.  Send  for  a  free  copy  of  “AV  864”  (NAVA,  Fairfax,  Virginia).  This  tells  what  the 
high  school  teacher  needs  to  know  about  the  Act. 

6.  Help  your  State  Superintendent  draw  up  your  state  plan. 

7.  Encourage  your  principal  and  superintendent  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  provided  by  this  Act. 

8.  This  is  your  chance.  Act  now\ 

Mart  P.  Thompson 
Charles  A.  Choquette 
James  H.  Grew 
Elton  Hocking 

The  Language  Development  Program 

The  Language  Development  Program  was  authorized  by  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  85-864,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  It  is  one  of  several  features 
of  this  Act  designed,  in  the  words  of  the  Act  itself,  “to  insure  trained  manpower  of 
sufficient  quality  and  quantity  to  meet  the  national  defense  needs  of  the  United 
States.” 

Title  VI  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  the  basis  of 
determined  needs,  to  contract  with  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  for  two  kinds  of  activity  :  (1)  centers  where  expanded  and  improved  instruction 
will  be  offered  in  certain  critical  modern  foreign  languages  (this  does  not  include 
French),  and  also,  in  many  cases,  in  related  area  studies;  (2)  institutes  where  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  will  be  offered  for  eligible  individuals  engaged  in,  or  preparing 
to  engage  in,  the  teaching  of  a  modern  foreign  language  (such  as  French)  in  elemen¬ 
tary  or  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  for  supervisors  or  trainers  of  such  teachers. 
Stipends  are  available  to  qualified  individuals  attending  either  a  center  or  an  insti¬ 
tute.  The  Commissioner  is  also  authorized,  directly  or  by  contract,  to  undertake 
research  and  make  studies  and  surveys  in  the  field  of  modern  foreign  languages.  This 
authority  may  be  employed  to  make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  specific  needs 
for  centers  and  institutes  and  to  conduct  such  research  and  experimentation  as  is 
necessary  to  improve  the  programs  at  centers  and  institutes. 

Institutional  Registration  for  a  Center  or  Institute. — A  college  or  university  inter¬ 
ested  in  sponsoring  a  center  or  institute,  or  both,  is  invited  to  submit  official  registra¬ 
tion  forms.  These  forms  are  sent  directly  to  the  president  of  every  college  and  uni¬ 
versity.  The]  Commissioner  will  negotiate  only  with  the  institution  president  or  an 
appointed  official  representative.  From  these  assembled  registry  forms,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  will  select,  at  appropriate  times,  institutions  which  seem  to  approach  most 
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closely  the  duly  determined  criteria  for  specific  centers  and  institutes.  Negotiations 
with  such  institutions  will  follow,  leading  in  most  cases  to  a  contractual  arrangement. 

An  institution  may  submit  a  proposal  to  the  Commissioner  without  waiting  for 
the  above  procedure  to  operate.  However,  an  institution  submitting  such  a  proposal 
should  recognize  that  it  serves  only  to  suggest  a  certain  possible  course  of  action  and 
to  illustrate  the  institution’s  concept  of  a  desirable  institute  or  center. 

Information  About  Language  Institutes 

Objectives. — The  Conunissioner  of  Education  is  authorized  to  contract  with  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education  for  the  operation  of  short-term  or  regular  session  insti¬ 
tutes  in  modern  foreign  languages.  The  purpose  of  an  institute  is  to  improve  sub¬ 
stantially  the  qualifications  of  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage 
in  the  teaching  of  a  modern  foreign  language  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in 
the  United  States.  A  limited  number  of  institutes  will  offer  special  instruction  for 
supervisors  and  trainers  of  such  school  teachers.  The  program  at  an  institute  must 
reflect  the  fact  that  today  there  is  increasing  requirement  for  Americans  with  the 
ability  to  communicate  fully  in  a  foreign  language.  The  curriculum  should  include 
work  which  will  enable  the  institute  student  to  make  measurable  improvement  in 
those  criteria  recognized  as  essential  to  the  qualifications  of  an  effective  language 
teacher.  For  the  language  that  are  the  individual  teaches,  such  criteria  are:  aural 
understanding,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  linguistic  analysis,  and  knowledge  of  the 
culture  of  the  people  who  speak  the  language  natively. 

Further,  the  institute  is  expected  to  instruct  students  in  effective  modern  class¬ 
room  methodology  and  in  the  use  of  new  instructional  materials  as  well  as  new  me¬ 
chanical  and  electronic  devices  which  are  meant  to  assist  in  developing  the  pupil’s 
language  skills.  The  institute-student  should  be  presented  with  frequent  model  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  the  best  practices,  and  should  be  provided  with  frequent  opportunities 
for  guided  classroom  experience  with  new  methods,  materials,  and  aids. 

Aid  to  the  Sponsoring  Institution. — A  contract  for  the  operation  of  a  short-term  or 
regular  session  institute  will  provide  arrangements  for  Federal  aid  to  support  all 
necessary  and  reasonable  costs  directly  connected  with  the  preparation  for  and  the 
operation  of  an  effective  institute.  Such  costs  might  include  faculty  salaries,  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses,  costs  of  promotional  activities,  and,  in  some  cases,  costs  of  certain 
kinds  of  equipment  and  materials.  No  tuition  or  other  fees  should  be  charged  eligible 
students. 

Eligible  Students  and  the  Stipend  Program.— ^oih.  short-term  and  regular  session 
institutes  will  be  open  to  individuals  who  (1)  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage 
in  the  teaching  (or  supervising  or  training  teachers)  of  a  modern  foreign  language  in 
a  public  or  private  elementary  or  secondary  school,  as  determined  under  State  law, 
and  (2)  can  meet  whatever  special  qualifications  may  be  determined  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  on  the  basis  of  criteria  agreed  upon  by  the  institution  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  An  accepted  individual  who  is  teaching  or  preparing  to  teach  at  a  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  is  eligible,  upon  application,  to  receive  a  stipend  at 
the  rate  of  $75  per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at  the  short-term  or  regular 
session  institute,  as  well  as  an  additional  allowance  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  week  for 
each  dependent. 

A  list  of  institutes  planned  for  the  summer  of  1959  and  for  the  academic  year  1959- 
60  is  expected  to  be  available  in  April  1959.  Persons  interested  in  applying  to  an 
institute  should  write  the  Division  of  Higher  Education  at  that  time  for  a  copy  of  the 
list.  Applicants  can  then  apply  directly  to  the  institution  sponsoring  the  institute. 
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Summer  Institutes— The  short-term  institutes  will  run  for  a  minimum  period  of 
six  consecutive  weeks  and  longer  if  feasible.  They  will  provide  a  full-time  curriculum 
carefully  planned  to  further  the  institute  objectives  and  open  only  to  accepted  insti¬ 
tute  students.  Only  a  limited  number  of  pilot  institutes  will  be  established  in  the 
summer  of  1959.  It  is  hoped  that  subsequent  appropriations  will  permit  contracting 
for  a  larger  number  for  the  following  summer. 

Regular  Session  Institutes. — Such  institutes  will  run  for  a  full  academic  year  and 
will  provide  a  full-time  curriculum  specially  developed  to  further  institute  objectives 
and  open  only  to  accepted  institute  students.  The  number  of  such  institutes  in  the 
academic  year  1959-60  will  be  smaller  and  exploratory  in  type.  Even  thereafter,  the 
number  is  not  expected  to  be  large. 

Our  Contributors 

Edward  D.  Sullivan  and  Leon  S.  Boudiez  have  previously  contributed  to  the 
French  Review.  Professor  Sullivan  is  now  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures  at  Princeton  University. 

Oliver  Andrews,  Jr.  graduated  from  Harvard  U.  in  1939  and  obtained  his  MA  at 
Middlebury  and  his  PhD  at  McGill  U.  He  also  studied  in  Paris  at  the  Ecole  de  per¬ 
fectionnement  and  the  Institut  de  Phonétique.  He  has  taught  at  Governor  Dummer 
Academy,  Bates  College,  and  Purdue  University  where  he  is  now  Assistant  Professor 
of  French. 

Marthe  Blinoff  is  agrégée  d’anglais  from  the  U.  of  Lille  (France)  and  has  a  Diplôme 
de  Russe  de  l’Ecole  des  Langues  Orientales  in  Paris.  She  has  translated  poems  of  Hope 
Mirrlees  for  Charles  de  Bos  in  Vigile  (1933)  and  contributed  an  article  on  “Dostoïev¬ 
ski  et  Balzac”  to  Comparative  Literature  in  1951.  She  is  Associate  Professor  in  the 
Departments  of  Romance  Languages  and  of  Slavic  and  Oriental  Languages  at  the  U. 
of  Minnesota. 

Elizabeth  E.  Bohning  received  her  PhD  from  Bryn  Mawr  in  1943.  She  is  now  Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  U.  of  Delaware. 

Jean  Charron  received  his  “baccalauréats”  from  the  University  of  Paris,  and  did 
graduate  studies  leading  to  an  MS  at  the  Collège  Stanislas.  He  holds  an  MA  and  a 
PhD  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  taught  there  (1950-54)  and  at  Wash¬ 
ington  University  in  St.  Louis  (1954-57),  and  is  now  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  He  has  published  an  article  in  the  Kentucky  Foreign  Language 
Quarterly  and  collaborated  a  section  to  the  Seventeenth  Century  volume  of  the 
Cabeen  Critical  Bibliography  of  French  Literature  (to  be  published) . 

Quentin  Hope  took  his  BA  and  MA  at  Harvard,  and  his  PhD  at  Columbia.  He  has 
taught  at  Wesleyan  University  and  is  now  Assistant  Professor  of  French  at  Indiana 
University.  He  wrote  his  dissertation  on  the  literary  criticism  of  Saint-Evremond, 
and  has  published  articles  on  this  subject  in  various  journals. 

Rosette  C.  Lament  has  a  BA  from  Hunter  College,  an  MA  and  a  PhD  from  Yale  U. 
Her  dissertation  dealt  with  the  Hamlet  myth  in  the  works  of  French  Symbolists.  She 
is  an  instructor  in  the  departments  of  French  and  of  Comparative  Literature  at 
Queens  College,  and  is  also  on  the  staff  of  New  York  University. 

In  addition  to  three  years  of  study  in  Belgium,  (1933-36),  Professor  Robert  W. 
Lowe  of  Georgetown  University  was  a  Research  Fellow  of  the  Belgian  American  Edu¬ 
cational  Foundation  in  Brussels,  (1956-57).  He  has  contributed  recently  to  Etudes 
Classiques,  (Namur),  F  ranee -ancienne  and  Revue  d’histoire  du  théâtre,  (Paris)  as  well 
as  MLJ. 
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Textbooks 

Harris,  Julian,  and  Lêvêque,  André.  Basic  Conversational  French.  Revised  Edition. 

New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1958.  Pp.  xvii  +  385  +  Ixxiii.  $3.90. 

A  well-known  and  widely  used  text  book  has  been  revised.  The  bright  new  cover 
(red  now  instead  of  green),  with  its  clear  photographs  of  a  Paris  sidewalk  café  and  a 
rather  severe-looking  concierge  standing  in  a  drab  doorway,  might  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  book  has  been  entirely  re-worked.  Such  is  not  the  case,  for  the  present  text  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  older  edition.  Having  found  a  tested  and  workable  format 
which  has  performed  well  in  both  laboratory  and  non-laboratory  classes  of  elementary 
French,  the  authors  have  retained  their  basic  plan  of  forty -one  conversations  and 
twenty-five  grammar  units.  The  actual  changes  in  the  original  material  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  concerned  mostly  with  a  revision  (upward)  of  prices,  in  keeping 
with  present  inflationary  trends  in  France.  For  example,  dinner  (p.  8)  is  now  400 
francs  instead  of  350,  American  tobacco  (p.  41)  has  increased  to  150  from  75  francs, 
and  the  price  of  a  scarf  (p.  190)  has  gone  up  1000  francs.  Yet  Le  Figaro  (p.  40)  and 
handkerchiefs  (p.  191)  cost  no  more  today  than  in  the  first  edition.  Minor  changes  in 
vocabulary  or  expression  serve  to  make  the  French  more  natural  and  authentic. 

What  is  new  and  decidedly  an  improvement  is  the  insertion  of  eight  new  sections  of 
photographs,  each  accompanied  by  a  reading  selection  which  is  carefully  integrated 
with  the  conversations.  Using  the  same  vocabulary  that  has  already  been  presented  in 
the  conversations,  plus  other  useful  expressions,  these  passages  provide  a  valuable 
introduction  to  the  reading  of  French. 

Most  teachers  already  know  that  an  album  of  records  is  available  for  the  original 
edition.  The  changes  in  the  new  text  are  not  such  as  to  cause  any  real  difficulty  with 
the  discs.  But  for  the  revised  edition,  the  publishers  are  preparing  a  set  of  tapes, 
complete  with  exercises.  In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  within  a  short  time  an  85- 
frame  filmstrip  in  full  color  will  also  be  available.  These  two  items  alone,  since  they 
will  provide  an  almost  complete  audio-visual  “package,”  should  make  this  new 
edition  attractive,  especially  to  those  teachers  who,  with  limited  equipment  at  their 
disposal,  are  giving  serious  consideration  to  the  development  of  language  laboratory 
techniques  for  their  classes. 

Purdue  University.  David  G.  Speer 

Sten,  H.  Manuel  de  phonétique  française.  Copenhague:  Munksgaard,  1956.  Pp.  131. 

$3.75. 

Ce  Manuel  s’adresse  en  premier  lieu  aux  étudiants  danois  mais  c’est  essentielle¬ 
ment  un  traité  de  phonétique  descriptive  du  français  plutôt  qu’un  manuel  d’or- 
thoépie. 

Ce  livre  est  un  des  premiers  ouvrages  de  ce  genre  qui  tiennent  compte  des  récentes 
recherches  dans  le  domaine  de  la  linguistique  structurale.  Mais  s  il  a  consulté  les 
travaux  des  phonologues,  M.  Sten  n’a  point  adopté  leurs  procédés  systématiques  de 
classification  ni  leur  rigoureuse  méthode  d’analyse.  Ainsi,  en  suivant  le  chemin 
tracé  par  la  phonétique  articulatoire  traditionnelle,  arrive-t-il  à  une  description 
phonétique  du  français  qui  diffère  assez  peu  de  celle  des  manuels  classiques,  de  celui 
de  Grammont,  par  exemple. 

M.  Sten  distingue  entre  phonèmes  et  sons.  Un  son  est  une  des  “nuances  qu’il  est 
indispensable  de  connaître  pour  ne  pas  trop  choquer  une  oreille  française  (p.  19) , 
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un  phonhme  est  une  unité  psycho-linguistique  obtenue  par  le  test  de  la  commutabilitê 
par  exemple,  m  et  p  sont  deux  phonèmes  différents  car  leur  commutation  permet  de 
différencier  mot  de  pot.  Le  lecteur  non  avisé  serait  tenté  d’en  conclure  que  la  phonol¬ 
ogie  et  la  phonétique  sont  des  sciences  indépendentes  l’une  de  l’autre.  Or  il  n’en  est 
rien  car  l’analyse  phonologique  présuppose  la  description  phonétique.  Le  phonème, 
tel  que  le  comprennent  la  plupart  des  structuralistes,  n’a  aucune  réalité  phonique 
ni  même  psychologique,  ce  n’est  qu’une  abstraction  qui  permet  au  linguiste  d’or¬ 
ganiser  les  différences  que  son  oreille  perçoit  dans  la  chaîne  parlée.  Faire  de  la  “pho¬ 
nologie  pure,”  c’est  classer  lessons  d’une  langue  d’après  (1)  leur  fonction  distinctive 
(par  le  test  de  la  commutabilitê),  (2)  leur  distribution  dans  la  chaîne  parlée,  (3) 
leur  nature  phonétique,  (4)  leur  fréquence  relative.  Une  description  purement  pho¬ 
nétique,  par  contre,  se  contente  de  dresser  l’inventaire  des  sons  et  de  les  décrire,  soit 
du  point  de  vue  de  la  production  articulatoire,  soit  du  point  de  vue  de  l’effet  acou¬ 
stique. 

Ainse,  le  Manuel  est  plutôt  une  phonologie  qu’une  phonétique  du  français .  Le  tableau 
des  voyelles  orales  (p.  14),  par  exemple,  ne  contient  que  les  douze  sons  qui  peuvent 
jouer  un  rôle  distinctif.  Or,  M.  Straka  arrive  à  distinguer  cinq  timbres  là  où  M.  Sten 
n’admet  que  voyelles  fermées,  [e],  [0],  [o],  et  voyelles  ouvertes,  [e],  [œ],  [o],  (p.  23); 
et  le  linguiste  américain,  G.  L.  Trager  (que  M.  Sten  exclut  de  sa  bibliographie), 
propose  lui  aussi  cinq  timbres  de  e  et  cinq  timbres  de  o  (“The  Verb  Morphology  of 
Spoken  French”,  Language,  XX,  p.  511).  Contrairement  à  ce  que  pense  l’auteur  (p. 
22),  il  est  important  dans  la  phonétique  proprement  dite,  et  encore  plus  dans  la 
phonétique  corrective,  de  noter  que  le  [e]  devant  [r]  est  très  ouvert,  i.e.  [e,  ]. 

Nous  sommes  parfaitement  d’accord  avec  M.  Sten  lorsqu’il  met  en  doute  la  valeur 
phonologique  de  a.  On  aurait  pourtant  voulu  une  discussion  plus  approfondie  des  faits 
phonétiques.  Par  ailleurs,  lorsqu’il  déclare  que  “[0]  a  une  variante  que  [0]  n’a  pas,  à 
savoir  zéro”,  il  se  hasarde  hors  du  domaine  du  phonéticien  et  du  phonologue;  la 
question  de  la  chute  du  a  ainsi  que  celle  de  la  disparition  des  voyelles  (p.  28),  du 
h-aspiré  (p.  54)  et  des  consonnes  latentes  (p.  59)  appartient  à  la  description  phono¬ 
logique  des  formes  grammaticales  {morphophonologie). 

La  description  des  consonnes  (Ch.  II)  est  très  détaillée;  M.  Sten  est  le  premier, 
à  ce  que  nous  sachions,  qui  ait  reconnu  l’existence  du  son  [q]  ailleurs  que  dans  les 
emprunts  de  l’anglais  tel  que  smoking  et  camping.  Par  contre,  le  traitement  de  l’ac¬ 
cent  tonique  (Ch.  V)  et  de  l’accent  musical  (Ch.  VI)  est  très  sommaire  et  ne  fait  que 
résumer  les  conclusions  déjà  périmées  de  Coustenoble-Armstrong. 

Le  linguiste  ou  le  phonéticien  qui  arrive  à  démêler  l’enchevêtrement  de  faits 
phonétiques,  phonologiques,  et  morphophonologiques  du  Manuel,  y  trouvera  de 
nombreuses  discussions  intéressantes  ainsi  que  d’utiles  références  aux  récents  tra¬ 
vaux  des  phonologues  d’outre-atlautique.  Il  est  regrettable  que  l’auteur,  qui  semble 
avoir  vacillé  entre  la  phonétique  et  la  phonologie,  n’ait  réussi  qu’à  nous  donner  un 
ouvrage  qui,  strictement  parlant,  n’est  du  domaine  ni  de  l’une  ni  de  l’autre. 

Foreign  Service  Institute,  Albert  Valdman 

Department  of  State 


Creative  Works 

Gbacq,  Julien.  Un  Balcon  en  forêt.  Paris:  José  Corti,  1958.  Pp.  253.  Frs.  700. 

Ce  récit  est  le  premier  livre  que  Julien  Gracq  ait  publié  depuis  le  Rivage  des 
Syrtes  en  1951  (si  l’on  excepte  le  réédition,  également  récente,  de  Liberté  grande). 
L  action  dont  il  s’agit  ici  se  déroule  en  majeure  partie  autour  d’un  fortin  de  la  fron¬ 
tière  belge  à  l’époque  de  la  “drôle  de  guerre”  de  septembre  1939  à  mai  1940.  Le  per- 
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sonnage  principal,  l’aspirant  Grange,  commande  les  trois  hommes  du  fortin  avancé; 
il  s’installe  dans  cette  guerre  d’ attente,  réduit  au  minimum  les  préoccupations  mili¬ 
taires,  et  a  une  liaison  avec  une  jeune  femme  d’un  hameau  voisin;  finalement,  au 
printemps,  le  fortin  isolé  par  l’avance  allemande  est  attaqué:  deux  des  hommes  sont 
tués  et  Grange  lui-même  est  sérieusement  blessé.  Julien  Gracq  ne  nous  en  dit  guère 
plus. 

Il  est  tout  de  suite  évident  qu’un  résumé  de  l’action  est  loin  de  pouvoir  prétendre 
à  rendre  compte  d’un  livre  aussi  intense  et  prenant  que  celui-ci.  L’  épigraphe  (que  je 
crois  teintée  d’ironie)  tirée  du  Parsifal  de  Wagner  nous  indique  bien  que  le  moyen 
âge  est  toujours  un  des  foyers  de  la  pensée  de  l’auteur.  D’  autres  rappels  montrent  que 
seule  la  surface  du  récit  appartient  au  vingtième  siècle,  c’est-à-dire  à  un  moment 
déterminé  dans  le  temps:  “si  l’on  ferme  les  yeux  quelques  secondes,  les  armées  mo¬ 
dernes  tintinnabulent  encore  de  toutes  les  armures  de  la  guerre  de  Cent  Ans”  (p.  12); 
“ce  canton  encore  intact  de  la  Gaule  chevelue”  (p.  11)  ;  le  capitaine  de  la  compagnie 
à  laquelle  est  affecté  Grange  “a  dû  se  tromper  d’époque”  (p.  46)  et  comme  l’Amfortas 
du  Roi  pêcheur  il  a  souvent  tendance  à  s’exprimer  par  énigmes;  Mona,  la  maîtresse  de 
Grange,  ne  connaît  guère  que  la  Légende  dorée  (p.  88)  ;  l’hiver  de  1939 — 40  fait  songer 
“à  ce  monde  qui  avait  dételé  aux  approches  de  l’an  mil”  (p.  93)  ;  au  printemps,  au  cours 
d’une  visite  à  Chinon,  “une  lumière  étrange,  jamais  vue,  hésite  un  instant  sur  un  coin 
du  quinzième  siècle”  (p.  144)  :  alors,  “le  Prince  d’Aquitaine  à  la  tour  abolie”  {ibid.) 
sort  du  château  au  son  des  trompettes  .  .  . 

Lorsque,  au  début  du  livre.  Grange  est  dans  le  train  qui  conduit  de  Charleville  à 
la  frontière  belge,  Gracq  prend  soin  de  nous  avertir:  “C’est  un  train  pour  le  Domaine 
d’Arnheim”  (p.  10).  Il  est  fort  possible  que  le  point  de  départ  de  l’œuvre  réside  dans 
le  choc  produit  sur  l’imagination  de  l’auteur,  ressenti  au  cours  d’un  voyage  dans  les 
Ardennes,  par  le  rapprochement  spontané  fait  entre  une  partie  de  la  vallée  de  la  Meuse 
et  les  quelques  paragraphes  du  conte  d’Edgar  Poe  qui  suivent  ces  lignes:  “The  usual 
approach  to  Arnheim  was  by  the  river.  The  visitor  left  the  city  in  the  early  morning. 
[.  .  .]”  Comme  le  “paradis”  d’Arnheim,  comme  aussi  la  forêt  de  Brocéliande,  la  forêt 
des  Hautes  Falizes  est  féérique:  c’est  “une  forêt  de  conte”  (p.  19)  ou  une  “forêt 
magique”  (p.  161);  le  fortin  est  “une  maisonnette  de  fées”  (p.  25);  le  bois,  la  nuit, 
est  imprégné  d’un  “silence  .  .  .  presque  magique”  (p.  97;  après  le  déferlement  de 
l’attaque  allemande  il  deviendra  “fantomatique,”  p.  217)  dans  lequel  il  y  a  “un 
charme  puissant  à  se  tenir  .  .  .  après  que  minuit  avait  sonné”  (p.  100);  “la  terre 
sourdement  alertée  était  de  nouveau  pleine  de  présages,  comme  au  temps  où  on 
suspendait  les  boucliers  aux  branches  des  chênes”  (p.  100-101);  la  neige  de  décembre 
est  “un  peu  fée”  (p.  104);  sur  le  plateau  silencieux  “le  froid  posait  ...  un  suspens 
magique”  (p.  107);  en  mai,  la  route  qui  passe  près  du  fortin  est  comme  “une  allée  du 
château  de  la  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant”  (p.  198). 

Seuls  les  personnages  secondaires  du  livre  semblent  être  reliés,  par  leur  passé  ou 
leurs  préoccupations,  à  la  vie  courante  (ou  factice).  L’aspirant  Grange  n’est  lié  à 
notre  monde  habituel  que  par  l’âme  de  son  créateur:  nous  ne  savons  pas  d’où  il  vient, 
quel  est  son  passé,  ou  si  même  il  a  des  parents,  de  la  famille.  Au  cours  d  une  brève 
permission,  après  une  journée  stérile  à  Paris,  c’est  vers  la  Loire  angevine  qu’il  va 
chercher  la  paix:  aucune  raison  ne  nous  est  donnée,  mais  il  se  dirige  d’instinct  vers  un 
lieu  situé  non  loin  de  la  terre  natale  de  Julien  Gracq — et  de  celle  de  Perceval.  Quand, 
à  la  fin  du  livre,  blessé  à  la  jambe  et  aux  reins,  il  se  traîne  jusqu’au  hameau  abandonné 
et,  dans  la  maison  déserte  et  sombre  de  Mona,  se  laisse  tomber  sur  le  lit  non  défait  de 
ceile-ci,  il  s’endort  à  jamais— non  pas  pour  mourir  ou  être  fait  prisonnier  (ainsi  que  le 
suppose  trop  prosaïquement  Robert  Kemp  dans  son  compte-rendu  des  Nouvelles 
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Littéraires)  :  plus  simplement  il  disparaît  comme  il  était  venu,  plongé  dans  un  sommeil 
mythique,  aspiré  par  “un  vide  fantomatique,  béant,  fade”  (p.  250).  Mona  est  plus 
irréelle  encore;  petite  fée  lutine,  elle  surgit  un  soir  d’automne  des  brumes  de  la  forêt, 
le  séduit  puis,  au  printemps,  renvoyée  par  lui,  elle  s’enfuit  sans  laisser  de  trace:  .  . 
c’était  plutôt  une  espèce  fabuleuse,  comme  les  licornes.  ‘Je  l’ai  trouvée  dans  les  bois,’ 
songeait-il,  et  une  pointe  merveilleuse  lui  entrait  dans  le  cœur;  .  .  (pp.  116-117). 

Est-ce  à  dire  qu’un  Balcon  en  forêt  soit  un  récit  allégorique,  contenant  une  floraison 
de  symboles  précis?  Je  ne  le  crois  pas.  Il  s’agit  plutôt  d’un  récit  enchanteur,  dans  le 
plein  sens  médiéval  (et  non  pas  romantique)  du  terme.  Il  est  destiné  à  exprimer  et  à 
recréer  un  état  de  pensée  qu’il  faut  sans  doute  qualifier  de  surréel,  et  à  ce  titre  il  se 
place  dans  la  lignée  du  Château  d’Argol  et  du  Rivage  des  Syrtes.  Il  est  indéniable  que 
le  livre  est  un  peu  déroutant  au  premier  abord.  Mais  le  réalisme  apparent  du  récit 
n’est  qu’illusoire:  l’action,  placée  au  moment  le  plus  irréel  de  la  guerre,  dans  un  lieu 
que  l’auteur,  de  son  propre  aveu,  connaissait  à  peine,  produit  un  effet  voulu  de 
dépaysement  et  d’angoisse.  C’est  un  peu  pourquoi,  malgré  la  maîtrise  incontestable 
de  Julien  Gracq,  son  œuvre  qui  se  veut  au  centre  des  préoccupations  de  l’homme,  con¬ 
tinue  à  se  maintenir  en  marge  des  goûts  du  grand  public. 

L.  S.  R. 

The  Complete  Essays  of  Montaigne.  Translated  by  Donald  M.  Frame.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Stanford,  California,  1958.  Pp.  xxiii,  883. 

Always  one  of  the  most  exportable  of  the  great  French  writers,  Montaigne  has  been 
on  the  whole  well  served  by  his  English  translators  in  their  various  generations.  In 
my  youth,  people  thought  themselves  fortunate  to  have  Trechmann.  Since  then  we 
have  had  the  widely  approved  Zeitlin,  and  now  Professor  Frame’s  volume,  based  of 
course  on  the  Bordeaux  copy,  with  an  introduction  both  concise  and  penetrating,  a 
selected  bibliography,  the  indispensable  indication  of  text  strata,  and  an  index  of 
proper  names.  Bracketed  subheads  are  introduced  into  the  long  Apologie  de  Raymond 
Sebond.  Montaigne’s  quotations  are  given  solely  in  English,  the  translations  of  verse 
being  Frame’s  own.  The  original  Latin  is  really  needed  in  I,  37,  where  Latin  style  is 
the  essayist’s  topic  in  one  of  his  most  interesting  passages  of  literary  criticism. 

Aside  from  its  valuable  accessory  material,  this  translation  has  other  claims  which 
are  clearly  stated.  Professor  Frame  has  sought  to  express  Montaigne  as  he  would 
have  expressed  himself  in  English  today,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  movement 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  style,  and  the  obscenity  “which  is  a  studied  protest  against 
man’s  rejection  of  the  body.” 

Courage  is  needed  even  for  so  reasonably  stated  a  program.  Montaigne  is  one  of  the 
great,  inimitable  prose  stylists,  occasionally  untranslatable  and  always  challenging. 
Fond  of  the  suppressed  transition  and  of  the  shock  of  paradox,  he  further  traps  the 
translator  with  kaleidoscopic  images  which  can  quickly  lead  to  incoherence  or  in¬ 
congruity.  Style  and  content  are  so  blended  that  to  translate  this  man  is  to  do  the 
supposedly  impossible  and  translate  style  itself.  Even  his  best  translators,  of  whom 
Professor  Frame  is  assuredly  an  outstanding  one,  must  sometimes  come  off  second 
best  and  follow  along  “disant  que  voire.” 

The  decision  to  be  resolutely  modern  in  his  English  style  will  no  doubt  earn  Pro¬ 
fessor  Frame  the  gratitude  of  most  readers.  He  is  crisply  consistent  in  this.  While 
such  a  decision  may  be  powerfully  defended,  it  clearly  renounces  the  bringing  over  of 
some  important  esthetic  elements  and  raises  interesting  questions.  If  we  cut  all  the 
way  with  the  formula,  “had  he  lived  in  America  today”  do  we  not  lose  essays  and 
author  alike?  A  Renaissance  château  built  as  Francis  I  would  have  built  it  in  America 
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today  would  be — what?  Nothing,  surely,  that  would  permit  much  preservation  of 
idiosyncrasies  of  style.  May  it  be  that  we  must  paraphrase  the  proverb  about  the  farm 
and  the  boy  and  say  that  while  you  can  take  Montaigne’s  style  out  of  the  16th  century, 
you  can  not  take  the  16th  century  out  of  Montaigne’s  style?  One  of  the  merits  of  the 
Trechmann  Montaigne  (not  to  speak  for  the  moment  of  its  various  inadequacies,  all 
happily  corrected  by  Professor  Frame)  was  to  hint  at  the  archaic  flavor  of  the  original 
without  disturbing  clarity. 

Besides  being  modern,  the  Frame  translation  is  generally  quite  literal.  Its  oc¬ 
casional  departures  from  literal  accuracy  in  order  to  tighten  a  connective  or  clarify  a 
relationship  are  most  fortunate,  e.g.  1, 15  where  de  ce  costé  là  is  rendered  “on  the  side 
of  the  attackers,”  or  I,  26  where  “compilations”  for  centons  spares  us  a  footnote.  Deft 
clarifications  of  this  sort  may  be  said  to  characterize  the  Frame  translation  through¬ 
out  (see  a  pair  of  admirable  ones  in  II,  ii).  Sometimes  extreme  literalness,  coupled 
with  the  desire  to  preserve  the  French  rhythm,  does  some  violence  to  clarity  or  to 
English  idiom,  e.g.  I,  20,  “They  go,  they  come,  they  trot,  they  dance — of  death  no 
news.”  Or  I,  21,  Ma  conscience  ne  falsifie  pas  un  iota,  ma  science  je  ne  scay:  “My  con¬ 
science  does  not  falsify  one  iota;  my  knowledge,  I  don’t  know.”  In  I,  26,  “nonexistent 
works”  for  ouvrages  de  néant  is  not  kind  to  the  sense.  I  do  not  like  “blither”  for  plus 
allegre  in  1, 25,  where  Montaigne  is  talking  of  the  advantages  to  the  body  of  tennis  over 
bad  education;  alaigresses  is  appropriately  rendered  “agility”  in  II,  ii,  and  “more 
agile”  would  have  suited  better  here. 

The  problem  of  the  literal  is  involved  with  that  of  the  obscene,  where  the  closest 
translation  may  not  be  the  most  consonant.  Professor  Frame  has  indeed  gone  some¬ 
what  further  than  usual  with  the  English  monosyllables  (see  I,  49  and  III,  5) ,  but  has 
wisely  not  gone  as  far  as  he  could.  To  have  done  so  in  English  would  have  been  to  give 
to  Montaigne  a  stridency  in  these  matters  that  would  have  been  quite  out  of  char¬ 
acter.  Having  regard  to  time  and  place,  we  find  in  his  writings  about  the  amount  of 
obscenity  we  should  have  expected  from  the  great  gentleman  that  he  was.  One  could 
doubt  even  that  there  is  in  it  much  “studied”  protest  against  man’s  rejection  of  the 
body.  If  there  is  a  word  we  should  hesitate  about  applying  to  Montaigne  it  is  surely 
“studied.”  Eloquent  passages  about  the  body  there  indeed  are,  notably  in  II,  17  and 
III,  13,  but  these  are  free  from  obscenity  and  quite  elevated  in  style. 

We  shall  not  soon  get  a  better  aid  to  the  study  of  Montaigne  written  in  English 
than  Professor  Frame’s  volume.  He  would  no  doubt  be  the  first  to  grant  that  much  of 
Montaigne  is  not  for  Americans  of  today  who  know  only  what  Americans  today 
generally  know. 

Rutgers  University  C.  E.  Turner 

Scholarly  Works 

Brée,  Germaine.  Marcel  Proust  and  Deliverance  from  Time.  New  York:  Grove  Press 
Inc.,  1955.  Pp.  248. 

The  book  first  appeared  in  French  {Du  Temps  Perdu  au  Temps  Retrouvé,  Paris, 
1950).  The  present  translation,  however,  by  C.  J.  Richards  and  A.  D.  Truitt,  is  so 
good  that  the  reader  would  not  suspect  it  was  not  the  original  text.  The  one  thing  not 
wholly  satisfactory  is  the  rendering  of  the  title  which,  in  its  English  version,  sug¬ 
gests  that  Mile.  Brée’s  study  is  more  specialized  than  is  in  fact  the  case.  Mile.  Brée 
mentions  that  many  of  Proust’s  commentators  extract  one  of  his  “isolated  themes— 
semi-philosophical,  metaphysical,  psychological,  or  esthetic— and  treat  it  as  an 
entity  exactly  as  though  it  had  not  been  conceived  by  Proust  as  simply  one  of  many 
elements  of  a  fictitious  world.”  Mile.  Brée  herself  has  avoided  this  error.  She  has 
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managed  to  cover,  with  admirable  conciseness,  almost  every  aspect  of  Proust’s  vast 
novel,  treating  each  one  as  a  facet  of  the  whole  work,  and  she  wisely  concludes  that 
the  novel’s  power  “arises  from  Proust’s  astonishing  ability  to  subordinate  every¬ 
thing,  story,  characters,  thought,  erudition,  and  style,  to  the  creation  of  a  world 
which  makes  its  impact  because  of  its  unity.” 

She  stresses  the  point,  however,  that  like  other  great  novelists  Proust  reveals  his 
genius  most  fully  not  in  his  esthetic  or  psychological  comment,  acute  as  it  often  is, 
but  rather  in  his  characters,  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the  world  about 
them.  Their  extraordinary  vitality,  their  individuality,  is  shown  by  their  very 
elusiveness,  their  ability  to  transcend  all  theories — even  those  of  their  creator.  What 
distinguishes  A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  Perdu  from  the  “realistic”  or  “psychological” 
novel  is,  in  Mile.  Brée’s  judgment,  the  poetic  vision  “which  pervades  the  entire  work, 
orients  it  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail  and  unifies  it.”  Other  great  novelists  have  of 
course  possessed  poetic  vision  (one  thinks  of  Dickens,  of  Dostoevski)  but  Mile.  Brée 
through  her  lucid  comment  succeeds  in  isolating  for  the  reader  the  unique  quality  of 
Marcel  Proust’s. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  book  one  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  each  chapter  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  separate  essay,  and  yet  before  long  one  perceives  that  her  study 
(like  the  great  novel  that  is  its  subject)  is  itself  a  unit  and  not  a  collection  of  glimpses. 
Quietly  she  demolishes  some  of  the  misconceptions  that  have  grown  up  about  Proust. 
She  distinguishes  Marcel  Proust,  the  novelist,  from  “Marcel,”  the  fictional  narrator, 
though  she  concedes  that  in  La  Prisonnière  and  Albertine  disparue  the  distinction 
tends  to  break  down.  While  admitting  the  almost  complete  absence  of  unselfish  love 
in  the  novel,  she  stresses  the  element  of  joy  in  the  earlier  volumes.  She  insists  that  the 
multitude  of  human  relationships  in  the  book  are  “in  essence  comedies.”  Readers  who 
have  assumed  that  Proust  was  quite  lacking  in  moral  sense  will  be  struck  by  her 
analysis  of  the  feelings  of  guilt  by  which  he  was  haunted  and  his  association  of  carnal 
love  with  the  idea  of  sacrilege.  Some  of  these  points  have  been  made  before;  but 
Mile.  Brée’s  penetration,  the  freshness  of  her  approach,  her  ingenuity  in  adducing 
evidence,  give  them  the  validity  of  new  insights.  Among  the  many  books  that  have 
been  written  about  Proust,  hers  is  one  of  the  sanest  and  most  stimulating. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Samuel  Rogers 

Cheep ACK,  Clifton.  The  Call  of  Blood  in  French  Classical  Tragedy.  Baltimore:  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1958.  Pp.  136. 

From  an  approach  broader  perhaps  than  the  title  of  his  book  would  indicate.  Dr. 
Cherpack  offers  a  stimulating  and  well-documented  study  of  the  instinctive  recog¬ 
nition  of  kinship  as  a  tragic  theme.  While  his  first  two  chapters  mainly  trace  the 
origin  and  early  literary  development  of  this  reaction,  the  following  four  deal  with  its 
presence  not  only  in  French  classical  tragedy  as  this  term  is  usually  applied,  but  also 
in  the  tragi-comedy,  the  neo-classical  plays  of  Voltaire  and  Crébillon,  and  the  lesser 
theatrical  genres  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  by  now  largely  discredited  concept  of  an  exclusively  clear 
and  rationalistic  “classicism”  that  an  analysis  such  as  this  is  of  particular  relevance. 
To  be  sure,  (and  the  author  rightly  mentions  Borgerhoff’s  important  contribution  in 
this  respect),  the  notion  of  an  “unfree”  classicism  has  now  become  so  difficult  to 
defend  that  the  esoterism  implied  in  a  mysterious  “call  of  the  blood”  need  no  longer 
surprise  in  a  classical  context.  Acceptance  of  this  inexplicable  manifestation  is  easily 
recognized  as  just  another  facet  of  the  je  ne  sais  quoi  .  .  .  indeed  of  the  je  ne  sais 
comment,  submits  Dr.  Cherpack,  who  bases  his  distinction  on  the  observation  that 
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both  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries  never  subjected  their  use  of  this 
theme  to  the  same  intellectual  scrutiny  that  they  did  other  instincts  and  reactions 
operating  in  the  universe. 

The  differentiation,  it  would  seem,  is  rather  tenuous.  Rooted  in  unsuspected 
consanguinity  or  stemming  from  romantic  impulse,  love  is  still  wanting  in  logic — 
much  of  its  theatrical  appeal  may  well  derive  from  there.  What  becomes  important 
then,  as  Dr.  Cherpack  convincingly  shows,  is  the  use  to  which  the  theme  is  put,  and 
what  can  be  learned  from  a  study  of  that  process  regarding  a  given  playwright’s 
technique.  The  behavior  pattern  of  a  character  deeply  marked  by  his  or  her  reaction 
(or  lack  of  reaction)  to  the  cri  du  sang  transcends  by  far  the  mere  mechanical  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  device  designed  to  construct  or  resolve  plots.  Thus  chapter  III,  “Corneille 
and  the  Tragedy  of  Uncertainty,”  illustrates  how  “the  call  of  the  blood”  represents 
far  more  than  a  superficial  formula  in  such  plays  as  Héraclius,  Œdipe,  and  Don 
Sanche. 

His  study  of  this  feature  in  a  number  of  less  well  known  plays  of  the  period  has  led 
Dr.  Cherpack  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  far  from  overworked  field.  His 
analyses  of  works  by  Hardy,  Thomas  Corneille,  Boyer,  Quinault,  and  others,  concen¬ 
trating  though  they  do  on  the  cri  du  sang  aspect,  belong  at  the  same  time  to  the  solid 
Lancastrian  tradition  in  serving  as  a  serious  guide  through  these  sometimes  neglected 
pages  of  the  period’s  dramatic  literature.  Students  in  the  field  would  no  doubt  have 
been  served  still  better  if  a  bibliography  had  summarized  the  author’s  thorough 
familiarity  with  both  texts  and  pertinent  critical  material. 

New  York  University  .  Felix  R.  Freudmann 

La  Varende.  Ah,  Monsieur \  .  .  .  Paris:  Hachette,  1957.  Pp.  126.  Frs.  375. 

Ce  petit  volume  est  le  second  des  Cahiers  Saint-Simon  préparés  par  Jean  de  La 
Varende  pour  rendre  plus  accessible  au  public  l’œuvre  immense  du  “terrible  petit 
duc.”  M.  de  La  Varende  est  bien  servi  dans  sa  tâche  d’abord  par  ses  qualités  per¬ 
sonnelles  d’écrivain,  et  surtout  par  son  intime  connaissance  du  sujet.  Dans  son 
importante  étude,  M.  le  Duc  de  Saint-Simon  et  sa  Comédie  Humaine,  publiée  en  1955, 
La  Varende  disait  avoir  “appris  à  lire  dans  Saint-Simon.”  Dans  l’Introduction  à 
l’édition  des  Mémoires  publiée  par  Hachette  (Collection  du  Flambeau)  en  1951,  il  se 
vantait  même  d’avoir  “relu,  dans  ma  vie,  trois  fois  Saint-Simon — et  nous  sommes 
peu!”  La  Varende  est  évidemment  en  pleine  possession  de  son  Saint-Simon  et  tout 
indiqué  pour  être  son  interprète  auprès  du  grand  public  d’aujourd’hui. 

Le  titre  désinvolte  du  présent  Cahier  (une  pichenette  très  dix-huitième  siècle  !)  est 
un  reproche  voilé  à  Monsieur,  Philippe  d’Orléans,  Duc  de  Chartres,  puis  Régent  de 
France.  L’auteur  retrace  brièvement,  avec  une  rapidité  nerveuse  et  haute  en  couleur 
très  séduisante,  “l’histoire  d’une  longue  fidélité,  le  début  révélateur  d’une  amitié 
dont  la  constance  ne  se  démentit  pas”  entre  le  Régent  et  M.  de  Saint-Simon,  “le 
terrible  mariage”  du  jeune  Duc  de  Chartres,  par  ordre  royal,  et  la  vie  de  débauche 
où  il  se  jeta  par  réaction,  selon  Saint-Simon  et  La  Varende. 

L’intention  de  ce  Cahier  est  de  relancer  dans  le  public  “la  splendeur  précise  quoique 
rutilante  du  génie  saint-simonien,”  telle  qu’elle  se  manifeste  en  particulier  dans  la 
vingtaine  de  pages  relatives  à  “l’assaut  de  quatre  jours  livré  au  Prince  pour  qu’il 
reléguât  sa  maîtresse:  un  des  morceaux  les  plus  extraordinaires  de  la  dialectique 
française,”  et,  pour  La  Varende,  un  des  sommets  des  Mémoires.  On  devrait  dire 
“Les  Argentonnes”  (pour  Mme  d’Argenton),  comme  on  dit:  “Les  Catalinaires”  ou 
“Les  Philippi ques.” 

Ce  mince  volume  se  lit  avec  plaisir,  car  il  est  bien  mené,  bien  documenté,  bien 
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écrit,  de  présentation  habile  et  alerte.  Il  laisse  au  lecteur  un  goût  de  revenez-y,  tant 
pour  M.  de  La  Varende  que  pour  M.  de  Saint-Simon. 

Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles  Danielle  Chavy  Cooper 

Buffum,  Imbrie.  Studies  in  the  Baroque  from  Montaigne  to  Rotrou  (Yale  Romanic 
Studies,  II,  4).  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xvii  +  256.  $5. 

Le  livre  de  M.  Buffum  sur  les  Tragiques  poème  baroque  annonçait  celui-ci:  déjà 
l’auteur  jetait  des  regards  vers  Sponde  et  Montaigne.  Ici,  il  réunit  des  études  sur  les 
Essais,  V Introduction  à  la  Vie  dévote,  les  Théorèmes  de  la  Ceppède,  trois  poèmes  de 
Saint-Amant,  trois  comédies  du  jeune  Corneille  corrigées  par  Corneille  vieux,  et  le 
Saint-Genest.  Plusieurs  de  ces  œuvres  étaient  peu  connues,  d’autres  commencent  à 
peine  à  être  étudiées.  Aussi  lira-t-on  avec  un  intérêt  particulier  l’examen  détaillé  que 
M.  Buffum  fait  des  trois  œuvres  de  Saint-Amant,  ce  méconnu,  et  de  pièces  de  Corneille 
et  de  Rotrou  qui  sont  trop  négligées. 

La  thèse  de  M.  Buffum  est  nettement  affirmée.  Laissant  de  côté  les  couples  de 
WôlfSin  (sauf  le  4®,  celui  de  l’unité  organique),  il  compte  huit  caractères  baroques. 
Si  l’œuvre  d’un  auteur  n’en  contient  qu’un  ou  deux,  cela  ne  suffit  pas  à  le  classer 
parmi  les  Baroques;  mais,  s’il  y  en  a  davantage,  l’auteur  l’enrôle  sous  leur  bannière. 
Ces  caractères  étant  très  répandus  entre  1570  et  1650,  M.  Buffum  enferme  la  période 
baroque  entre  ces  limites. 

Il  existe  actuellement  presque  autant  de  définitions  du  Baroque  littéraire  que 
d’historiens  de  ce  mouvement.  Aussi  exprimerai-je  sans  vergogne  mon  opinion  stric¬ 
tement  personnelle.  Je  suis  d’accord  avec  le  professeur  de  Yale  sur  La  Ceppède,  sur 
ces  œuvres  de  Saint-Amant  (encore  que  le  Burlesque,  qui  commence  à  poindre,  ne 
doive  pas  être  confondu  avec  le  Baroque),  sur  V Illusion  comique  (dont  le  premier 
état  eût  pu  être  utilisé  davantage),  Clitandre  et  Saint-Genest.  Je  leur  joindrais  volon¬ 
tiers  la  plupart  des  œuvres  de  Rotrou  et  un  grand  nombre  de  drames  secondaires  que 
j’ai  tirés  autrefois  de  l’oubli. 

Quant  aux  critères  baroques,  j ’accepte  ceux  de  l’horreur  (je  l’ai  longuement  étudié 
dans  ces  drames) ,  du  contraste  (le  foisonnement  des  antithèses)  et  de  la  surprise  (on 
se  souvient  de  la  déclaration  de  Marino),  du  mouvement  (qu’on  apelle  souvent  le 
dynamisme  baroque),  du  théâtral,  de  l’emphase  hyperbolique,  et  de  ce  qu’il  nomme 
r“incarnation,”  c’est-à-dire  la  multiplicité,  l’entassement  des  termes  sensoriels, — je 
dirais  la  “sensualité,”  si  ce  mot  n’était  péjoratif.  Je  ne  suis  pas  moins  d’accord  avec 
M.  Buffum,  quand  il  signale,  p.  144,  le  goût  de  certains  Baroques  pour  le  laid. 

Mais,  en  introduisant  dans  l’histoire  littéraire,  à  côté  de  la  notion  de  Baroque,  celle 
de  Maniérisme  (Scève  et  Sponde,  que  Mme  de  Mourgues,  elle,  rapproche  des  Méta¬ 
physiques),  on  risque  d’emprisonner  le  génie  des  poètes  dans  des  classements  arbi¬ 
traires.  D’autre  part,  M.  Buffum  nomme  le  Bernin  bien  plus  souvent  que  Marino,  et 
multiplie  les  rapprochements  entre  ces  œuvres  littéraires  et  les  œuvres  d’art  de  la 
même  époque;  ils  me  semblent  parfois  trompeurs.  Qu’y  a-t-il  de  commun  entre  le 
“branle”  du  monde  selon  Montaigne  et  la  façade  si  baroque  de  la  Visitation  de 
Nevers,  entre  son  Apologie  et  les  tableaux  du  Greco,  entre  l’accumulation  de  ses  exem¬ 
ples  (tradition  empruntée  aux  compilations  du  XVI®  siècle)  et  la  surcharge  de  la 
façade  de  S.  Vincenzio?  Si  la  peinture  religieuse  baroque  entoure  le  Christ  d’une 
blanche  lumière,  c’est  une  tradition  permanente;  seule,  l’exécution  diffère  selon  les 
époques. 

Si  toute  évolution,  tout  “passage”  est  baroque,  il  faudra  coller  cet  adjectif  à 
Polyeucte  et  à  Néron.  Quant  au  critère  baroque  de  la  “métamorphose,” 
nous  pourrions  le  rencontrer  dans  plus  d’une  œuvre  antérieure  à  1570;  nos  humanistes 
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avaient  été  séduits  par  l’héraclitisme,  qu’ils  trouvaient,  entre  autres  textes,  dans  un 
beau  passage  d’Ovide. 

Je  me  refuse  à  mettre  l’étiquette  baroque  sur  S.  François  de  Sales,  et  même  sur 
Montaigne.  Le  premier  prolonge  la  Renaissance  et  annonce  le  Classicisme.  La  fré¬ 
quence  des  comparaisons  et  des  métamorphoses  n’est  pas  propre  au  Baroque:  on  la 
constate  même  chez  Calvin.  M.  Buffum  qualifie  de  baroque  le  rapprochement  entre  la 
fidélité  conjugale  et  la  chasteté  de  l’éléphant;  mais,  dans  les  emblèmes  de  la  Re¬ 
naissance,  cette  vertu  attribuée  à  l’éléphant  était  proposée  en  modèle.  Lorsque  S. 
François  “devient  saintement  amoureux”  de  la  dévotion,  ce  n’est  pas  plus  baroque 
que  les  termes  appliqués  à  l’amour  divin  par  les  mystiques  et  les  théologiens  de  tous 
les  siècles.  Quant  à  Montaigne,  aujourd’hui  l’on  renonce  avec  raison  à  qualifier  de 
stoïcienne,  comme  le  fait  M.  Buffum,  sa  “première  période”;  il  serait  trop  long  de 
discuter  certains  exemples  tirés  des  Essais. 

Dans  sa  conclusion,  M.  Buffum  associe  étroitement  le  Baroque  littéraire  et  artis¬ 
tique,  non  pas  avec  la  Contre-Réforme,  mais  avec  la  vision  catholique  du  monde.  Ici 
se  présente  à  l’esprit  le  nom  du  plus  baroque  des  poètes  français:  le  protestant  D’Au- 
bigné;  l’auteur  réfute  l’objection  avec  une  habileté  qui  n’emporte  pas  la  conviction. 
En  outre,  certains  grands  poètes  baroques,  comme  Marino,  Théophile  et  Saint- 
Amant,  n’ont  pas  demandé  au  Symbole  du  Concile  de  Nicée  une  justification  de  leur 
art  .  .  . 

Celui  qui  compose  un  compte-rendu  insiste  toujours  sur  ses  désaccords  avec 
l’auteur.  C’est  ce  que  j’ai  fait.  Mais  je  suis  certain  qu’on  prendra  le  même  intérêt  que 
moi  à  entendre  M.  Buffum  commenter  avec  une  finesse  ingénieuse,  souvent  avec  une 
convaincante  pénétration,  des  œuvres  généralement  mal  connues. 

La  Sorbonne  Raymond  Lebêgue 

Crane,  Helen  Elizabeth.  L’Humanisme  dans  l’œuvre  de  Saint-Exupéry.  Pp.  229  and 
Appendices  and  Bibliography.  Evanston:  The  Principia  Press  of  Illinois. 

Enlivened  with  many  excellent  illustrations,  this  volume  represents  a  valuable 
mine  of  information  for  the  serious  student  of  Saint-Ex  with  a  wealth  of  documenta¬ 
tion  not  only  from  the  works  of  the  author,  but  also  from  the  various  members  of  his 
family,  his  teachers,  friends  and  associates  at  various  stages  of  his  life. 

In  the  analysis  of  his  works.  Dr.  Crane  finds  an  ascending  scale  with  occasional 
plateaux  in  the  evolution  of  the  writer’s  philosophy,  beginning  with  the  somewhat 
confused  and  youthful  Courrier  Sud.  In  Vol  de  Nuit  “il  se  lance  dans  son  concept  de 
l’humanisme,  il  nous  donne  à  croire  qu’il  y  a,  dominant  la  réalité  et  la  fragilité  des 
individus,  un  idéal  de  l’espèce  l’Homme,  qui  est  transcendant  à  l’histoire.”  In  Terre 
des  Hommes,  Dr.  Crane  finds  further  progress  in  Saint-Exupéry’s  evolution,  not  only 
in  his  fraternal  humanism,  based  on  his  solidarity  with  his  comrades  of  the  Line,  his 
democracy  and  his  sense  of  responsibility,  but  also  in  what  she  calls  his  cosmic 
humanism,  “car  l’homme  se  servant  de  son  avion,  est  cerveau  pour  comprendre, 
miroir  pour  refléter,  interprète  pour  traduire,  lutteur  pour  défier  tous  ces  aspects 
de  la  nature.” 

In  her  analysis  of  Pilote  de  Guerre,  Dr.  Crane  has  given  us  perhaps  the  most  search¬ 
ing  and  original  chapter  of  her  work.  Here  she  finds  a  humanism  based  not  only  on 
action  and  the  relationship  of  men  but  also  on  the  spiritual.  “Saint-Exupéry  oppose 
l’Esprit  au  Corps  et  le  montre  plus  important  que  le  Corps  ...  Il  ne  vaut  qu’au  ser¬ 
vice  de  l’Esprit.”  But  the  spirit  is  more  important  than  the  intelligence.  Convinced 
by  the  latter  that  the  war  and  his  own  participation  in  it  are  futile  and  meaningless, 
Saint-Ex  is  brought  by  the  spirit  to  accept  this  war  in  order  to  testify  to  his  belief  in 
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Man  and  in  Civilization.  For  the  first  time  in  his  work,  Saint-Ex  uses  the  term  God 
with  a  capital  letter,  in  whose  name  this  sacrifice  of  the  individual  is  justified.  Dr. 
Crane,  contrary  to  some  critics,  believes  that  in  this  work  Saint-Ex  “a  enfin  reconnu 
les  valeurs  de  la  civilisation;  il  a  mis  Dieu  au  faîte  de  la  hiérarchie,”  though  she 
admits  that  since  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  Son,  he  has  not  returned  entirely  to  the 
traditions  of  his  childhood. 

In  her  discussion  of  Lettre  à  un  Otage  and  Le  Petit  Prince  Miss  Crane  feels  that  both 
works  represent  not  a  progress  but  rather  a  retrogression  of  Saint-Exupéry’s  phi¬ 
losophy  to  the  level  of  Terre  des  Hommes.  In  her  final  chapter  on  Citadelle  it  is  perhaps 
partly  the  fault  of  the  confused  and  contradictory  subject  matter  if  the  exegesis  seem 
less  clear.  Miss  Crane  finds  in  Citadelle  the  synthesis  of  all  of  Saint-Exupéry’s  ideas. 
In  the  importance  he  gives  to  the  transcendence  of  God  he  is  close  to  the  Christian 
tradition,  yet  Dr.  Crane  is  forced  to  conclude  with  a  trace  of  sadness:  “pourtant  ne 
nous  faisons  pas  d’illusions  sur  la  croyance  religieuse  du  roi  berbère  [the  author’s 
mouthpiece],  car  ses  idées  sur  notre  communion  avec  Dieu  contredisent  violemment 
la  foi  des  chrétiens,  sa  pensée  n’admet  pas  ce  qui  forme  les  assises  de  la  chrétienté, 
c’est  à  dire  la  Révélation,  la  Trinité  et  ainsi  la  Médiation  du  Fils.” 

From  the  point  of  view  of  clearness  and  emphasis,  it  would  have  been  better  per¬ 
haps  to  have  made  separate  chapters  for  the  discussion  of  the  author’s  works.  Never¬ 
theless  Dr.  Crane  is  to  be  commended  for  her  clarity  of  analysis,  and  for  her  integrity 
and  honesty  in  giving  us  the  evidence  on  both  sides  of  every  disputed  question.  The 
result  is  a  volume  which  should  find  a  place  in  every  college  library  and  in  that  of  all 
serious  students  of  Saint-Exupéry. 

University  of  Chattanooga  Maxwell  A.  Smith 

Fkappieb,  Jean.  Chrétien  de  Troyes.  L’Homme  et  l’œuvre  (Collection  Connaissance  des 
Lettres,  No.  50).  Paris:  Hatier,  1957.  Pp.  254. 

This  deceptively  small  and  unpretentious  book  is  probably  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  history  and  criticism  ever  written  in  the  field  of  medieval  literature.  Its  rich  and 
penetrating  account  of  Chrétien ’s  artistic  personality  and  of  his  relation  to  the 
intellectual,  social,  and  moral  developments  of  his  milieu  will  be  immensely  rewarding 
both  to  the  specialist  and  to  the  reader  who  has  only  the  sketchiest  acquaintance  with 
medieval  romance.  Both  will  surely  recognize  and  enjoy  the  author’s  easy  mastery, 
not  only  of  his  subject,  but  also  of  his  own  erudition,  which  is  borne  so  lightly  that  it 
is  all  but  invisible.  Still,  on  the  many  controversial  questions  of  central  importance 
which  must  be  considered,  the  essential  references  are  indicated  so  naturally  and  so 
simply  that  the  most  convinced  footnotephobe  will  swallow  them  almost  unawares. 

The  introductory  chapter,  “l’Epoque  et  l’œuvre,”  sets  the  scene  for  the  detailed 
study  of  the  individual  works  in  the  following  chapters.  After  the  society  in  and  for 
which  Chrétien  wrote  is  briefiy  but  skilfully  depicted,  M.  Frappier  considers  at  some 
length  (this  chapter  constitutes  almost  a  quarter  of  the  whole  book)  the  various 
antecedent  traditions  within  which  Chrétien’s  works  must  be  viewed.  This  pre¬ 
liminary  exposition  is  elaborated  and  buttressed  by  the  detailed  studies  of  the 
individual  romances  which  follow,  but  from  the  very  beginning  the  author  does  not 
hesitate  to  take  positions  on  disputed  matters  of  central  importance.  These  positions 
are  clearly  and  calmly  expounded,  and  the  reasons  for  them  are  indicated  succinctly 
and  convincingly  with  perfect  courtesy,  without  a  trace  of  unbecoming  acerbity  or 
dogmatism.  Names  of  persons  are  not  stressed  in  the  discussion  of  controversial 
matters,  particularly  when  M.  Frappier  is  in  disagreement,  but  all  the  important 
references  will  be  found  in  the  unusually  rich  and  clearly  presented  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 
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On  the  crucial  question  of  the  origins  of  the  matihre  de  Bretagne,  M.  Frappier  takes 
a  positive  but  temperate  position:  “La  ‘celtomanie’  possible  de  tel  critique  n’a 
d’égale  que  la  ‘celtophobie’  d’un  autre.  Des  handicaps  indéniables  grèvent  la  théorie 
celtique  en  quête  d’intermédiaires  perdus;  mais  ses  adversaires  auraient  tort  de 
prétendre  en  tirer  un  avantage  positif.”  (p.  48).  He  shows  clearly  the  evidence  that 
tales  of  Celtic  provenience  circulated  in  England  and  France  before  the  time  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  of  Chrétien  de  Troyes.  Even  before  his  discussion  of  the 
antecedent  Irish  and  Welsh  literature,  he  makes  the  obvious  and  incontrovertible 
point  that  “ni  Wace,  ni  Marie  de  France,  ni  Chrétien  de  Troyes,  ni  Thomas  d’An¬ 
gleterre,  ni  Béroul  ne  se  sont  donné  le  mot  pour  faire  allusion  à  des  contes  et  conteurs 
qui  n’existaient  pas.”  (p.  40). 

Controversy,  however,  is  not  central  in  this  book.  Understanding,  analysis,  and 
appreciation  are  the  goals,  and  they  are  pursued  with  learning,  sensitive  feeling  for 
the  finest  and  subtlest  overtones  of  the  romances  as  well  as  for  their  fundamental 
meanings  and  structure,  and  a  completely  admirable  sense  of  balance  and  judgment. 
To  all  this  is  added  the  grace  of  a  light  wit  and  a  lucid  style  that  are  as  rare  as  they 
are  delightful.  The  result  is  a  book  whose  modest  size,  appearance,  and  manner 
might  easily  make  one  forget  that  it  is  an  extremely  important  book.  It  probably 
offers  the  best  account  we  shall  have  for  a  very  long  time  of  the  central  and  seminal 
figure  in  medieval  romance;  and  medieval  romance  surely  played  a  most  important 
role  in  the  formation  of  our  own  modern  imaginative,  esthetic,  and  ethical  sensi¬ 
bilities. 

Fordham  University  Jean  Mishahi 

Civilisation 

ÂLLEG,  Henbi.  La  Question.  Paris:  Editions  de  Minuit,  1958.  Pp.  111.  Frs.  300. 

- .  The  Question.  [Trans,  by  John  Calder.]  Introd.  by  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  New 

York:  George  Braziller,  1958.  Pp.  123.  $2.95. 

“.  .  .  I  say,  that  every  Prince  should  desire  to  be  held  pittifull  and  not  cruell.” 
Thus  Machiavelli  (in  the  translation  of  Edward  Dacres),  no  starry-eyed  idealist, 
spoke  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  chevalier 
De  Jaucourt,  writing  for  Diderot’s  Encyclopédie  and  commenting  upon  a  specific 
form  of  cruelty,  pointed  out  that  “la  question  ...  est  une  invention  sûre  pour  perdre 
un  innocent  qui  a  la  complexion  faible  et  délicate,  et  sauver  un  coupable  qui  est  né 
robuste.”  Today  Sartre,  in  his  introduction  to  the  book  by  Henri  Alleg,  also  draws  a 
practical  moral:  “.  .  .  torture  costs  human  lives  but  does  not  save  them.” 

Alleg’s  narrative  deals  with  the  torture  inflicted  by  French  paratroopers  in  Algeria 
upon  Moslem  prisoners  and  their  allies — in  this  instance  upon  Alleg  himself.  The 
author  was  editor  of  the  left-wing  Alger  Républicain  until  that  newspaper  was  sup¬ 
pressed  in  1955;  he  joined  the  rebel  underground  in  November  1956  and  was  arrested 
in  June  1957  by  General  Massu’s  paratroopers.  The  Question,  which  the  French 
government  was  foolish  enough  to  ban,  is  the  extraordinary,  sickening  account  of  the 
methods  used  to  get  Alleg  to  reveal  the  names  of  those  who  had  sheltered  him.  Per¬ 
haps  even  more  extraordinary  is  the  manner  in  which  he  tells  his  story  :  in  its  studied 
calm,  its  refusal  to  give  expression  to  hatred,  it  nearly  reaches  a  level  of  serenity  and 
thus  increases  its  effectiveness.  This  book  not  only  might  have  shocked  the  con¬ 
science  of  France,  as  the  jacket  of  the  American  edition  claims,  it  should  disturb  the 

conscience  of  all  men.  .... 

It  is  Alleg,  rather  than  Sartre,  who  puts  the  finger  on  the  tragic  implications  of 
what  he  has  seen  when  he  says  that  the  “clearing  center”  where  he  was  detained 
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“was  not  only  a  place  of  torture  for  Algerians,  but  a  school  of  perversion  for  young 
Frenchmen.”  Incidentally,  Sartre’s  introduction  (which  was  not  written  for  the 
French  edition)  constitutes  the  weakest  portion  of  the  book  in  at  least  two  respects. 
While  Alleg’s  story  is  most  ably  translated  by  John  Calder,  Sartre’s  prose  suffers  at 
the  hands  of  his  interpreter.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  Sartre  fails  to  see  much 
beyond  the  interests  of  his  own  “chapelle”:  Alleg’s  ordeal  is  but  another  weapon  in 
his  attack  on  French  colonialism  and  more  evidence  pointing  to  the  decline  of  France 
(he  thus  practically  duplicates  attitudes  of  Charles  Maurras  of  some  years  back  .  .  .). 
Torture  inflicted  by  Algerian  rebels  is  barely  mentioned  by  him:  in  any  case  the 
French  are  responsible  for  everything.  Neither  excuses  the  other,  of  course,  but  as 
Jean -Marie  Domenach  wrote  in  Esprit  in  May  1956:  “Nous  connaissons  les  crimes  des 
fellagha  :  la  massacre  et  parfois  la  mutilation  de  civils,  de  femmes,  d’enfants.  Ils 
nous  dégoûtent  et  nous  avons  le  droit  de  le  dire,  parce  que  nous  avons  dénoncé  des 
actes  du  même  genre  accomplis  par  des  Français  en  Algérie.”  One  is  not  convinced 
that  Sartre  morally  has  the  right  to  speak  as  he  does  in  this  particular  instance. 

Torture  is  but  one  aspect  of  what  Camus  has  characterized  as  an  odious  conflict 
and  has  led  him  to  conclude  (in  Actuelles  III)  that  “il  n’y  a  plus  d’innocents  en 
Algérie,”  and  such  inhumanity  to  man  is  restricted  neither  to  Algeria  nor  to  the 
present.  It  does,  however  present  one  disquieting,  even  demoralizing  aspect  in  this 
historical  context.  When  acts  of  cold-blooded,  premeditated  violence  are  committed 
by  Moslems,  Orientals,  Russians,  or  even  Nazis,  we  are  inclined  to  feel  smug  and 
superior — proud  of  our  “civilized”  ways.  But  when  officials  of  a  nation  that  rightly 
claims  to  be  among  the  most  civilized  on  earth  either  indulge  in  or  tolerate  such 
actions,  the  most  complacent  among  us  might  well  wonder  what  hope  there  is  for 
Western  civilization.  The  most  signal  victory  gained  by  the  Algerian  rebels  in  this 
horrible  war  is  that  they  have  brought  the  French  down  to  their  own  level  of  bar¬ 
barism.  They  have  reminded  us  once  more  that  the  line  of  demarcation  that  separates 
man  from  beast  is  a  very  thin  one  indeed. 

It  took  Voltaire  several  years  of  constant  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  memory  of  the 
tortured  Calas.  In  our  time,  thanks  to  men  such  as  Voltaire,  we  at  once  tend  to 
sympathize  with  Alleg  and  other  victims  all  over  the  world.  But  lest  we  be  accused  of 
hypocrisy,  we  must  also  be  concerned  with  the  torturers  and  potential  torturers — 
might  this  not  include  ourselves? — and  ask,  as  we  read  this  testimony  of  a  victim, 
what  we  would  do  if  Alleg  were  our  immediate  enemy  and  his  associates  threatened 
the  lives  of  our  families  and  friends.  Would  we  be  civilized  enough  to  resist  the 
temptation? 


L.  S.  R. 
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Realia 

See  complete  list  in  October  1958  issue. 
Reprints  of  it  and  copies  of  monthly 
supplementary  lists  available  upon  re¬ 
quest  (with  a  few  postage  stamps). 

New  prices:  The  “Vocational  Guidance 
Manuals”  of  New  York  have  raised  the 
price  of  “Opportunities  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages”,  by  Dr.  Huebener  to:  $1.65. 

New  material:  1.  In  the  Mementos  Usel 
collection;  “Memento  du  Français  cor¬ 
rect”,  23  pages:  .80  cents. 

2.  Large  colored  “Cartes-postales- 
disques”,  45  r.p.s.,  one  popular  song  on 
each,  such  as  “Sous  les  toits  de  Paris”, 
etc.  .  .  .  Complete  list  of  available  titles 
upon  request.  .60  cents  per  “Carte - 
postale-disque”. 

3.  “Livres-disques”:  several  titles 
available.  Description  and  prices  upon 
request. 

Summer  courses  and  education  travel  in 
France 

Write  to  the  Office  du  Tourisme  Uni¬ 
versitaire,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21. 

Language  Conferences  announced 

April  17-19:  North  East  Language 
Conference,  at  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Léon  Dostert,  chair¬ 
man. 

April  23-25:  Twelfth  U.  of  Kentucky 
Foreign  Language  Conference,  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.:  Jonah  W.  D.  Skiles,  director. 

Economics 

Oil  industry:  French  petroleum  re¬ 
fineries  handled  20%  more  crude  oil  in 
1958  than  they  did  in  1957.  France  re¬ 
fined  30.000.000  tons  of  oil  in  1958. 


French  firm  sets  foot  in  the  United 
States:  The  French  firm  “Bic”,  the 
biggest  producer  of  bail-point  pens  in 
the  world,  has  signed  an  agreement 
with  “Waterman  U.S.A.”  resulting  in 
the  creation  of  “Waterman-Bic  Pen 
Co.,  Inc.”.  The  French  firm  will  own  60% 
of  the  shares. 

Books:  A  new  best-seller:  Tableaux  de 
l’économie  française,  has  been  sold  at 
the  rate  of  1000  copies  a  day  (December 
1958). 

Art 

Paris  Métro  in  New  York:  A  15  foot 
entrance  gate  to  the  Métro,  Paris  sub¬ 
way,  has  recently  been  added  to  the  col¬ 
lections  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art 
in  New  York  as  a  typical  example  of  the 
curvilinear,  plant-like  forms  which 
flourished  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  are  known  in  the  U.S.  as  “art 
nouveau”,  in  France  as  “modern  style”. 

French  architects  in  Japan:  Charles 
Edouard  de  Corbusier  was  commissioned 
by  Japan  to  build  the  new  Museum  of 
Western  Arts  which  will  shelter  the 
Matsu  Kata  collection  including  can¬ 
vases  by  Corot,  Delacroix,  Millet,  Cé¬ 
zanne,  Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  Tou¬ 
louse-Lautrec,  Van  Dongen,  Pissaro, 
Picasso,  and  sculptures  by  Rodin.  (Le 
Corbusier,  one  of  the  great  representa¬ 
tives  of  modern  architecture,  is  famous 
for  his  revolutionary  realizations  such 
as  his  apartment  houses  in  Marseilles, 
his  futuristic  church  of  Ronchamps 
(Jura),  etc.  .  .  .  He  was  commissioned 
by  India  to  build  the  capital  of  Chan¬ 
digarh.  A  film  showing  many  of  his 
realizations  may  be  borrowed  from 
FACSEA,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21.) 
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Painting 

The  Salon  d’ Automne,  founded  in  1903 
as  a  necessary  and  happy  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  too  conservative  Salon  Of¬ 
ficiel  and  the  “avant-garde”  Salon  des 
Indépendents ,  celebrated  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary  in  the  fall  of  1958.  (50th  anni¬ 
versary  because  of  an  interruption 
during  the  First  World  War.) 

It  was  the  first  “Salon”  to  display 
ceramics,  glassware,  furniture,  archi¬ 
tectural  elements,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
the  traditional  paintings.  For  half  a 
century,  it  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  the  “Ecole  de  Paris.”  As 
early  as  1904,  it  welcomed  Rouault,  Van 
Dongen,  Friesz.  And  in  1905,  the  term 
“Fauve”  was  first  applied  to  paintings 
by  Matisse,  Derain,  Vlaminck,  Manguin, 
Rouault,  Friesz,  Puy,  Valtat,  Camoin, 
gathered  in  one  of  its  rooms.  Dufy  en¬ 
tered  the  Salon  d’Automne  in  1906, 
Braque,  Delaunay,  Léger,  Metzinger  in 
1907.  In  1912,  the  “cubist”  room  created 
quite  a  sensation.  After  World  War  I, 
Villon,  Lhote,  Segonzac  took  the  lead, 
and  between  1930  and  1940,  Brianchon, 
Oudot,  Legueult  became  known  as  the 
“Ecole  de  la  Réalité  Poétique.” 

An  important  feature  of  the  Salon 
d’Automne  has  been  its  section  devoted 
each  year  to  a  survey  of  one  artist: 
Gauguin  in  1903,  Cézanne  in  1904,  Manet 
in  1905,  Picasso  in  1944,  etc. 

Besides  an  impressive  retrospective 
exhibit  including  works  by  Renoir, 
Vuilliard,  Bonnard,  Matisse,  Rouault, 
Vlaminck,  Gleizes,  Villon,  Lhote,  Mar- 
quet,  Walsh,  Rodin,  Bourdelle,  Maillol, 
the  1958  “Salon”  displayed  some  1200 
new  works  by  Charmy,  Koch,  Lotiron, 
Carzou,  MacAvoy  (a  much-discussed 
portrait  of  François  Mauriac),  Press- 
mane,  Waroquier,  Adnet,  Chariot, 
Pelayo,  Brayer,  Genis,  Rodde,  etc. 

It  may  be  noted  that  this  year  “ab¬ 
stract”  paintings  were  fewer  than  in 
previous  shows. 

Arty  refrigerators:  A  refrigerator 
decorated  by  Bernard  Buffet  was  auc¬ 


tioned  at  $2.240  in  Paris,  Galerie  Char¬ 
pentier;  another  one  decorated  by  Car¬ 
zou  brought  $1.600.  Whether  they  were 
equipped  with  automatic  defrosting  de¬ 
vices  or  not  was  not  indicated. 

Arty  freighters:  M/s  Braque  and  M/s 
Bonnard  are  the  names  of  two  new 
freighters  of  a  Norwegian  company 
carrying  citrus  from  Casablanca  to 
Dieppe.  There  are  talks  of  another  unit 
named  after  Bernard  Buffet.  The  same 
Line  also  owns  a  boat  called  Balzac. 

Art  is  cheaper  in  France:  French  paint¬ 
ings  reached  astronomical  prices  in 
recent  London  and  New  York  sales:  in 
November  1958,  in  New  York,  a  Cézanne 
was  sold  for  $152,000,  a  Renoir  for 
$105.000,  a  Bonnard  interior  for  $94,000, 
a  Monet  for  $85,000,  a  Signac  for  $34,000, 
Utrillo’s  Lapin  Agile  for  $28,000.  In 
December,  in  Paris,  Utrillo’s  La  Tour 
du  Château  could  be  bought  for  a  mere 
$2,640,  a  watercolor  by  Cézanne  for 
$1,560,  a  Bonnard  for  $16,800. 

Mural  Decoration:  In  recent  years,  and 
probably  thanks  to  the  new  impulsion 
given  this  old  art  by  Jean  Lurçat, 
tapestry  has  taken  a  growing  importance 
in  modern  wall  decoration.  Modern 
tapestries  by  Lurçat,  Jean  Picart  Le 
Doux,  Saint-Saëns  and  others  are  now 
found  hanging  on  the  walls  of  many 
museums,  churches,  administrative 
buildings  and  private  homes  where  their 
large-scale  splashes  of  color  are  welcome 
in  the  pared-down  simplicity  of  modern 
home  decoration. 

The  great  favor  of  such  hand-woven 
tapestries  being  only  limited  by  their 
high  cost  (from  $500  to  $600  per  square 
yard)  the  need  for  something  cheaper 
that  would  have  a  comparative  decora¬ 
tive  value  was  felt.  It  may  be  filled  by 
the  new  silkscreen  prints  exhibited  in 
December  1958  in  a  shop  on  the  Champs- 
Elysées.  These  prints  are  not  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  paintings  or  tapestries  but  were 
specially  designed  for  the  medium;  they 
are  signed  by  talented  artists  such  as 
Lurçat  himself,  Picart  Le  Doux,  Carzou, 
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Bernard  Buffet  and  clever  celebrities 
such  as  Salvador  Dali. 

The  panels  are  printed  by  hand  on 
silk,  cotton  or  ottoman,  in  limited  num¬ 
bers  under  the  supervision  of  the  artist. 
Prices  range  from  10.000  francs  for 
Lurçat’s  Le  Bosquet  to  65.000  francs  for 
Carzou’s  Souvenir  d’Italie  which  required 
thirty  hand  impressions.  Jean  Giono  has 
written  a  series  of  lyrical  captions  for 
the  exhibit. 

Sciences 

Astronomy:  The  world’s  fourth  most 
powerful  telescope  went  into  service 
during  the  1958  Summer  at  the  observa¬ 
tory  of  Saint-Michel-de-Provence,  in 
Southern  France. 

The  telescope,  weighing  46  tons  is  the 
most  powerful  after  those  of  Mounts 
Palomar,  Wilson  and  MacDonald.  Work 
on  the  telescope  has  been  going  on  for 
20  years.  Its  parabolic  mirror,  with  a 
diameter  of  1.93  meter  and  weighing 
1.200  kilograms,  was  started  in  1938. 
The  telescope  is  sheltered  in  a  cupola 
20  meters  in  diameter. 

With  its  electronic  camera,  astrono¬ 
mers  have  been  able  to  photograph  a  star 
located  10.000  light-years  away,  and  will 
be  able  to  study  stars  500.000.000  light- 
years  away  from  the  earth. 

Medicine:  French  physicians  of  the 
Curie  Foundation  in  Paris  made  the  first 
medullar  graft  on  six  nuclear  physicists 
from  Yugoslavia  who  were  brought  to 
France  for  treatment  after  having  been 
victims  of  radiations  while  working  with 
an  accelerator.  Their  condition  was  con¬ 
sidered  desperate  when  it  was  decided  to 
fly  them  to  France.  One  of  them  died; 
the  graft  was  successful  on  the  five  other 
men. 

New- Y  ork-Paris 

101  passengers  and  a  crew  of  12  flew 
from  New  York  to  Paris  in  6  hours  16 
minutes  in  a  Pan  American  Boeing  707 
jet  air -liner  on  December  10,  1958.  The 
plane,  pushed  along  by  a  nice  125  m.p.h. 


tail-wind  flew  at  33.000  feet.  Its  average 
ground  speed  was  634  miles  per  hour. 

French  toys 

Among  the  hundreds  of  different  toys 
displayed  for  Christmas  two  trends 
could  be  noticed:  the  growing  favor  of 
vehicles  guided  through  radio  or  remote 
controls  and  the  proliferation  of  re¬ 
cordings  for  children. 

Radio  and  teleguided  vehicles:  They 
appeared  a  few  years  ago  as  expensive 
curiosities.  There  are  now  some  15  dif¬ 
ferent  types  on  the  market,  some  of  them 
in  the  medium  price  range.  About  25  dol¬ 
lars  can  buy  a  very  realistic  miniature 
truck  worked  by  an  electric  motor  and 
operated  through  a  transistorized  radio 
set.  The  Hachette  publishing  company, 
which  sells  also  educational  and  scien¬ 
tific  toys,  offers  three  “cybernetic”  toys  : 
the  Cyberson,  the  Cybercar  and  the 
Cyberpan.  The  Cyberson  is  shaped  like  a 
lady-bug;  it  is  completely  autonomous 
but  you  can  make  it  go  forward,  back¬ 
ward  or  turn  in  any  direction  just  by 
whist  ing.  The  Cybercar  is  a  science- 
fiction  exploration  car  which  obeys  light 
signals.  The  Cyberpan,  like  about  a  dozen 
different  miniature  cars,  is  operated 
through  a  light  electric  cable. 

Recordings:  Long-playing  records  for 
children  are  now  hundreds.  The  new 
trend  is  represented  by  the  “book- 
record”  formula  (“livre-disque”),  the 
record  being  combined  with  a  nicely  il¬ 
lustrated  book.  In  some  cases  the  re¬ 
cording  is  engraved  on  the  book-cover 
itself  (the  book  is  then  perforated  in 
its  center) .  In  other  cases  each  page  has 
been  plastic  coated  and  engraved.  Many 
‘ ‘livres-disques ’ ’  are  luxury  super-produc¬ 
tions  of  very  high  technical  and  artistic 
value.  In  this  category  should  be  placed 
the  delightful  Babar  stories,  adaptations 
of  the  famous  Jean  de  Brunhoff’s  texts 
which  have  been  published  in  American 
translations.  The  story  is  narrated  and 
enacted  by  such  well-known  actors  as 
François  Périer  and  Jean  Desailly  with 
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the  addition  of  humorous  lyrics,  sound 
effects  and  music  (Published  by  Festival, 
cost  about  $2.50  per  album) .  Let  us  quote 
in  the  same  group  the  Philips  produc¬ 
tions  including  “Rondes  et  Chansons  de 
France”,  fables  by  La  Fontaine,  fairy 
tales  by  Perrault,  Ali  Baba  and  the  F orty 
Thieves,  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  Peter  and  the 
Wolf  .  .  .  and  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires. 
The  Gedalge  productions  are  somewhat 
less  expensive:  they  include  Le  Roman 
de  Renard  and  the  story  of  Papouf,  the 
little  elephant.  “Le  Petit  Menestrel” 
(Lucien  Adès,  Paris)  also  offers  a  long 
list  of  books  combined  with  recordings 
by  top  actors  with  prices  ranging  from 
$2.00  to  $7.00. 

But  what  is  new  this  year  is  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  very  cheap  recordings  on 
light  plastic-coated  cardboard  or  paper. 
A  recording  of  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge, 
by  Larquez,  on  a  transparent  sheet  of 
plastic,  with  an  illustrated  booklet  can 
be  bought  for  about  60  cents. 

(Some  of  these  “livres -disques”  may 
be  obtained  from  the  N.I.B.  Please  write 
for  our  monthly  supplementary  lists  of 
REALIA.) 


Though  still  a  major  event  of  the 
season,  the  Salon  d’Automne  has  lost 
some  of  its  importance  because  of  the 
proliferation  of  “Salons”:  there  were 
three  of  them  before  1914,  six  before  1939; 
there  are  32  today,  not  counting  those  in 
the  provinces. 

Music 

Poésie  pour  pouvoir  by  Pierre  Boulez, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  “concrete  music,” 
had  its  first  performance  at  the  Donau- 
eschingen  Festival.  This  work,  inspired 
by  three  poems  by  Henri  Michaux,  uses 
three  traditional  orchestras  plus  elec¬ 
tronic  sounds  recorded  on  magnetic  tape. 

Pierre  Boulez  has  also  composed  Im¬ 
provisations  sur  Mallarmé. 

New  Book  on  France 

Paris  Fin  de  Siècle  by  Jean  Roman  in 
the  “Encyclopédie  essentielle”  collec¬ 
tion,  Robert  Delpire  publisher,  Paris, 
offers  a  combination  of  humorous  text 
and  photographs,  as  well  as  color  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings  illustrating  the 
“turn  of  the  century”  period.  A  remark¬ 
able  presentation. 


•  Phase  address  inquiries 
to:  Department  of  French, 
The  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison  6,  Wis¬ 
consin 


Tlie  University  of  Wisconsin 


Summer  Sessions  0  1059 


•  JUNE  22-AUGUST  14 

Full  eight-week  program  In  French 
(language  and  literature)  leading  to 
B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees. 

La  Maison  Française,  in  operation  contin¬ 
uously  since  1918,  provides  rooms  for  wom¬ 
en  students  and  meals  for  both  men  and 
women.  A  limited  number  of  residence  or 
board  scholarships  will  be  available. 

Training  also  In  German,  Russian  and 
Spanish. 


•  JUNE  22-JULY  17 

Special  four-week  workshop  for  teachers 
in  Modern  Languages  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Observation  of  classes 
at  various  levels. 

We  are  proposing  to  offer,  under  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  an 
Eight- Week  Institute  for  the  Training  of 
French  Teachers  and  Supervisors.  If  it  is  ap¬ 
proved,  it  will  take  the  place  of  the  Four- 
Week  Workshop. 


TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

invites  you  to  join  its 
Ninth  Annual 
SUMMER  PROGRAM 
in 

PARIS 

based  on  the  French  Language 
and  Civilization  courses  of  the 

SORBONNE 

July-August,  1959, 
under  the  guidance  of 
PROFESSOR  M.  HELEN  DUNCAN 
The  total  cost  of 

$555 

{plus  $15  registration  fee),  covers: 

THE  SORBONNE — one  of  the  two  courses  offered; 
Temple  University  will  give  four  semester  hours  of 
graduate  or  undergraduate  credit  to  enrollees  who 
meet  the  usual  academic  requirements; 

THE  PROGRAM — the  Temple  University  faculty 
will  hold  conferences,  advise  and  assist  in  academic 
work,  and  direct  a  comprehensive  series  of  lecture 
tours  in  Paris  and  to  Versailles,  Malmaison,  St. 
Germain,  St.  Denis,  Fontainebleau  and  Barbizon; 
one  ticket  each  to  the  Comédie  Française  and  to  the 
Opéra  will  be  supplied; 

ACCOMMODATIONS — July  13  through  August  15^ 
double  rooms  in  approved  college  residence  halls; 
small  extra  charge  for  single  rooms;  (three  meals 
daily  are  served  in  student  cafeterias  for  approx¬ 
imately  $1.50  paid  by  enrollees); 

TRAVEL — to  and  from  Paris,  by  the  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ment  and  other  thrift  sailings,  for  the  basic  $555;  at 
additional  cost  on  better  ships  or  by  air,  any  day. 

LIMITED  ENROLLMENT 

Vor  complete  information  and  application  blank 
write  to — 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia  22,  Pa. 
or 

STUDY  ABROAD  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Str., 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

French*German«Russiao«  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit 
Small  classes,  individual  instmction 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  faculty 
Friendly  instructor-student  relations 
Grouping  in  dormitories  by  languages 
Use  of  records,  phonographs,  recorders 
Period  courses  in  French  literature 
Supplementary  readings  to  meet 
Requirements  for  advanced  degrees 

For  Catalog,  address 
Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 


Still  a  favorite! 

FOR  LIVING  FRENCH  IN 
MOTION  PICTURES: 

ACCENT  AIGU 
SERIES 

L’Arrivée  à  Paris 
Au  Restaurant 
Courses  et  Achats 
Visages  de  ia  Viiie  Lumière 

Available  now  with 

NEW  REVISED  DIALOGUE-TEXTS 
AND  TEACHER  GUIDE 

For  Information  Write 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  Westwood  Bivd. 

Los  Angeles  24,  Cal. 
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FRENCH  SCHOOL 


1959 


June  26  — 

Director:  Vincent  Guilloton 
Smith  College 

French  used  exclusively 
Renowned  staff  of  native  instructors 
Emphasis  on  living  French 
Newest  methods  and  laboratory  techniques 
Courses  designed  for  your  specific  needs 

History  and  Civilization  coordinated  with 
Literature 

For  complete  Information 

Language  Schools  Office 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE  • 


August  13 

Dean:  Claude  Bourcier 
Middlebury  College 


MIDDLEBURY  31,  VERMONT 


Announcing  ================^^ 

Tlie  1959  Noirtlbesist  Coinifeip©]ni©e  oe  tine 
Teaclnm^  of  Foireî^jiii  ILaini^esi^es 

in 

Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel 
April  17  and  18 

Theme;  The  Language  Learner 
under  the  auspices  of  Georgetown  University 
L.  E.  Dostert,  Chairman 

The  printed  Reports  of  the  Working  Committees,  which  will  be  the  basis  of  Con¬ 
ference  discussions,  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  preregister  by  March  15. 

For  registration  material,  write  to  Dr.  James  E.  LaFollette,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Local  Arrangements,  Edmund  A.  Walsh  School  of  Foreign  Service,  Georgetown 
University,  Washington  7,  D.  C. 
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LA  VAL  UNIVERSITY 

THE  OLDEST  FRENCH  UNIVERSITY 
ON  THE  CONTINENT 

invites  you  to  its 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
IN  QUEBEC 

Elementary,  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses. 

Complete  program  of  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  M.A.  degree  in 
French,  in  four  or  five  summer  sessions. 

Doctorate  credits  also  obtainable  during  the  summer  session. 

Visiting  professors  from  Europe,  United  States  and  Canada. 

Other  courses:  Spanish,  English  and  Philosophy. 

1959  SUMMER  SESSION: 

June  29 — August  8 

Write  to:  Umvereité  Laval,  Québec,  Canada 


PETITES  CONVERSATIONS 

by  Julian  Harris  &  Hélène  Monod-Cassidy 

A  pioneer  textbook  for  children  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  prepared 
in  accordance  with  the  aims  and  methods  endorsed  by  the  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guage  Elementary  School  Committee  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 

Also  available  is  an  LP  record,  designed  as  a  guide  to  pronunciation,  in 
which  a  cast  of  five  persons  presents  the  dialogues,  songs,  and  stories  of 
the  twenty-four  lessons. 

Foreign  Language  Newsletter:  "This  reviewer  finds  every  evidence  In  both 
the  students  text  and  the  manual  for  teachers  that  the  authors  have  had 
much  experience  teaching  at  this  level . . .  they  have  understood  and  re¬ 
solved  many  of  the  difficulties  which  native  French-speaking  teachers  in 
the  grades  are  at  times  blithely  unaware  that  they  are  facing." 

Students'  edition,  96  pages  $1.50 

Teachers'  edition,  150  pages  $2.50 

333^  RPM  record  $4.50 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  PRESS 

430  Sterling  Court  Madison  6,  Wisconsin 
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Maison  Française,  Casa  EspaSola 

in  the  Language  House  at 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

June  29- August  7,  1959 

A  unique  way  to  live  and  study 
a  language  and  culture;  learn  to 
be  “at  home”  in  either  language 

FRENCH  or  SPANISH 
Programs  and  residence  under 
direction  of: 

Mile  Yvonne  Guers 
and 

Sra.  Sara  Valenzuela 

*  *  * 

Also  Language  Workshop  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers; 
Modem  Language  Laboratory 

For  further  information  write:  Dr. F.  H. 
Jackson,  Box  309,  Hall  of  Languages, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 


Limited  Time  Only — 

NEW  LOW  RENTAL 
RATES  for 

FRENCH  FEATURE 
FILMS  in  16mm 
Victor  Hugo's  I  Marcel  Pagnol's 
RUY  BIAS  1  TOPAZE 


ISinni  Sound  Him  with  English  tltlos 

TOPAZE 

Difinitivi  film  version  of  the  famous  story  about  a  schoolteacher's 
discovery  of  life  outside  the  classroom. 

"The  virtues  of  the  brilliant  and  amuslne  play  are  preserved 
intact”  —The  Saturday  Review 

Written,  Produced  and  Directed  by  Pajnol 
Starriny  Fernandel  •  121  Min. 

RUY  BLAS 

Romantic  drama  of  17th  Century  Spain  by  the  author  of  "Las 
Misérables." 

"A  beautiful  film  tapestry . . .  Darrieux  plays  with  warmth  and 
pnulne  feellny.”  — N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

With  Danielle  Darrieux  and  Jean  Marais 
Adapted  by  Jean  Cocteau  •  87  Min. 


SPECIAL  RENTAL  RATES  FOR  CLASSROOM 
OR  DEPT.  SHOWINGS— For  members  of  Modern 
Lanyuap  Assn.  (Please  refer  to  this  ad.) 

Only  $17.50  (P*r?ay) 
or  film  or 

I  both  Alms  are  booked 
tor  showing  within  1  yearl 


BRANDON  FILMS.  INC. 

DepL  FR  200  West  57th  SL,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Perfect  Your  FRENCH 

...  in  this  natural  French  setting 
at  McGill  University  French  Summer  School 

Montreal — June  29  to  August  11,  1959 

Elementary,  intermediate,  advanced  courses  in  language  and  literature  plus 
intensive  training  in  spoken  French  for  French  Teachers,  Graduate  and  Col¬ 
lege  Students,  High  School  seniors,  and  Business  people. 

Long-established  (1904),  residential,  co-educational  school  with  high  standards. 
French  spoken  at  all  times. 

Luxurious  residence  in  French  House.  All  social  activities,  music,  dramatics, 
movies. 


Write  today  for 
prospectus  to; 
ProfaooOT  J.  L.  Lannay 
Director, 

Frenck  Sommer  SekooL 
McGill  Univeraity 
Montreal,  Canada 


Tuidon:  1125.00  Registradon  Fee:  $25.00 

Board  and  Residence:  $180.00  (All  Canadian  funds) 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 
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The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Modern  Language  House 


for  students  with  two  years  college  study  or  equivalent  experience  in 

FRENCH  GERMAN  ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN  SPANISH 

Distinguished  guest  lecturers  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty,  offering  a 
wide  range  of  courses  to  language  students  at  all  levels. 

First  term:  June  12  to  July  17 
Second  term:  July  20  to  August  22 

Applications  from  outstanding  students  with  one  year  of  study  will  be  considered. 

For  information  write:  Alfred  F.  Alberico 

Department  of  Modern  Languages 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colorado 


STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  FRENCH 

AN  UNFORGETTABLE  TOUR  OF  EUROPE  FOR  65  DAYS  including 
transatlantic  transportation 

ONLY  $875.  COMPLETE 
leaving /aw  27th,  1959,  returning  August  X9th,  1959 
Tour  in  France  under  the  patronage  of  the  Comité  d’Accueil  du  Minis¬ 
tère  de  L’Education  Nationale,  Paris,  France. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  TOUR 
Live  a  few  days  with  a  French  family 
Visit  European  industry  and  art  centers 
Attend  cultural  events 
Guides  throughout  tour 
Spend  days  in  France 
Visit  7  countries  including  France,  England, 

Holland,  Belgium,  Italy,  Monaco,  Switzerland. 

ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 
For  information: 

TRAVEL  &  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

550  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Phone:  Circle  5-0594 
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Western  Reserve  University 

ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

du  22  juin  au  1"  août  1959 

Visiting  Professor  :  André  Boutet  de  Monvel 

de  l’Institut  Pédagogique  de  Paris 

Maison  française  Diplômes  supérieurs 

Ecole  d’application  Activités  sociales 

Workshop  in  A.  V.  Techniques  le  25-27  juin 

S’adresser  à: 

Director  of  Admission  2040  Adalbert  Road 

Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


The  Six-Weeks’ 


Twenty-Fourth  Season  1959 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 

for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under* 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere 
at— 

Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  no  t 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production  , 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  EflFective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1959  catalogue  address  the  Principals 
DOROTHY  M.  BEMENT,  SARAH  B.  WHITAKER 
Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 
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Study  &  Travel  se/Îoh 
in  FRANCE 

55  Days,  All-expense  $947.00 

•  Study  at  the  University  of  Grenoble  in  the 
French  Alps  next  summer  . . .  live  with  French 
families . . .  local  excursions  and  opportunity  for 
extended  travel  through  France  &  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

•  The  extremely  low  cost  of  $947.00  includes 
round-trip  ocean  transportation  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  for  35  days  in  Europe,  with  optional 
extension  trip  through  9  countries  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  $370.00. 

•  University  credit  through  both  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Grenoble  and  Willamette  University, 
Salem,  Oregon. 

Also  French  Graduate  Study  Tour.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University.  Study  at  Univ.  of  Bordeaux. 
Summer  session  at  Pau  in  the  Pyrenees. 
8  College  Credits.  Land  Tour  only  $685.00. 

“America’s  Foremost  Organization 
for  Educational  Travel” 

Students  International 
Travel  Association 

4 

545  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  M.Y. .  14112-654» 

323  Geary  Street  San  Francisco  2,  Cat . EX2-737: 

530  West  6th  Street  Los  Angeies  14,  Cat . MA2-714Î 

332  So.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4.  lit .  HA-255' 


ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION  •  CO-EDUCATIONAL 
JUNE  24  TO  AUGUST  7, 1959 

Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Courses 
in  EDUCATION,  MODERN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES,  and  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  for 
professional  improvement  or  credit  to¬ 
ward  one  of  the  following  degrees  or 
certificates: 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  FRENCH 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 
(French,  Social  Sciences,  Natural 
Sciences,  and  Modern  Languages) 
CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY 
IN  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

P or  detailed  information,  write  or  call: 
Director,  Summer  Session 
ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 
500  Salisbury  St.  Worcester  9,  Mass. 


CLASSROOMS  ABROAD 
IN  GRENOBLE 

A  different  idea  in 
summer  travel  and  study 

•  135  hours  of  French  classes  in 
groups  of  seven  to  nine 

•  Auditing  privileges  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Grenoble  and  participation 
in  all  student  activities 

•  Theatre,  concert,  movie,  sight¬ 
seeing  visits 

•  Residence  and  all  meals  with 
French  families 

•  Weekend  trips  to  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Avignon,  etc. 

•  2-week  tour  of  French-speaking 
countries 

Classrooms  Abroad 

Box  4171  University  Station 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 

Do  you  teach 

FRENCH? 

REGULAR  PROGRAMS  OF 
FHMS 

KODACHROME  TRANSPARENCIES 
FILMSTRIPS 

BULLETIN  BOARD  EXHIBITS 
TO  HELP  YOU 

For  Free  Catalogue  Apply: 

Society  for  French  American 
Cultural  Services  and 
Educational  Aid  (FACSEA) 

972  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  2 1,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale: 

Kodachrome  Transparencies 


—  =;  Sound  Tapes 
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Map  F24p  France,  Historical-Political 
Provinces  as  of  1789 
Size  50  X  40"  Scale  19  miles  to  the  inch 

Write  Jot  information 

Denoyer-Geppert  Co. 

HeadquarUrs  fort  French-Text  Map» 

5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40 


— Wall  Maps — 

FRENCH  TEXT 

Physical — Political — Historical 
Agricultural — Industrial — Commercial 


Prix  Concourt  1958 

FRANCIS  WALDER 

St.  Germain  on  la  Négociation 

$2.00 


STECHERT-HAFNER,  INC. 

rorNDBD  IN  NEW  TOBK  1872 

The  World’s  Leading 
International  Booksellers 


31  East  10th  Street 
New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Pour  Votre  Prochain  Voyage 
en  Europe 
Retenez  Vos  Places 
de  Chemins  de  Fer 
Avant  de  Partir 


Pour  Vos  Elèves 
Demandez  notre 
Brochure  Illustrée 

“FRANCE” 


SOCIETE  NATIONALE  DES  CHEMINS 
DE  FER  FRANÇAIS 


323  Geary  Street 
San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 


610  Fifth  Avenue 
Nevr  York  20,  N.Y. 

1231  St.  Catherine  Street  West 
Montreal,  PQ.,  Canada 
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ALLIANCE  FRANÇAISE 
DE  NEW- YORK 

Fondée  en  1898 

L’Alliance  Française  de  New- York  a 
pour  but  de  diffuser  la  langue  et  la 
culture  françaises.  A  cette  fin,  elle  offre 
à  ses  adhérents  des  conférences,  des 
récitals  et  des  cours  de  langue  française. 
Elle  s’efforce  également  de  stimuler 
l’étude  du  français  par  la  distribution  de 
récompenses  dans  les  Etablissements 
scolaires  de  New  York  City,  par  un  con¬ 
cours  organisé  pour  les  “Juniors”  et 
“Seniors”  des  Collèges  de  la  ville,  dont 
le  Premier  Prix  est  un  voyage  en  France, 
et  par  un  programme  de  bourses  d’études 
supérieures  en  France  ou  aux  Etats- 
Unis. 

Les  conférences  ont  lieu  en  général  le 
lundi,  à  8  heures  45  du  soir,  de  novembre 
à  avril.  Des  tarifs  réduits  sont  accordés 
aux  membres  de  l’A.A.T.F.  pour  la 
cotisation  annuelle. 

Les  personnes  désirant  faire  partie  de 
l’Alliance  Française  de  New-York  sont 

Êriées  de  s’adresser  au  Secrétariat,  2 
last  62nd  Street,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modem 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  University  of 
Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Published  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teach¬ 
ers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modem  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 


HISPANIA 

Established  1917 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese 

Each  number  has  96  to  128  pages 
of  practical  and  scholarly  articles 
of  interest  to  school  and  college 
teachers.  Subscription  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Association:  $4.00  a 
year.  For  sample  copies  or  sub¬ 
scriptions,  write  to  Laurel  Turk, 
De  Pauw  Univ.,  Greencastle,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Articles,  news  notes,  and 
books  for  review  should  be  sent  to 
the  EDITOR,  Robert  G.  Mead, 
Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance  Languages, 
Univ.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

HISPANIA  is  the  ideal  medium 
for  reaching  the  teachers  of  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  in  the  United 
States .  For  advertising  rates ,  write 
to  the  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER,  George  T.  Cushman,  The 
Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 
Subscription:  $4.00  a  year  {Jour  issues) 
Editor -in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hope 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 
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A.  A.  T.  E 

NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

★ 

Open  to  all  students  of  French  in  public, 
private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 

Examinations  will  be  given  during  the  week 
of  April  13-18,  1959 

Examinations  must  be  ordered  from  the  contest 
chairman  in  the  chapter  area  by  March  1,  1959 

For  further  information  write: 

James  W.  Glennen,  Chairman 
National  French  Contest 

University  of  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each.  You 
will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with  your  list, 
for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  correspondence  (usu¬ 
ally  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent  to  France  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French  students  who  receive 

them. 

The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 

Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 


Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 


NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  wiU  continue  to  secure  French 
from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S..  172nd  St.  &  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.  Y. 
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AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 


The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  No  commission  is  charged  either  to  candidates  placed 
or  to  .their  employers.  All  fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Registration  Fee  $4,00  Annual  Renewal  $3,00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  $4,00 
For  further  information,  write: 

Professor  Raymond  P.  Poggenburg,  Jr. 

Carleton  College  Northfield,  Minnesota 


Realia  Exhibit 

of  AATF 

For  display  in 
High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA,  KANSAS 


le  bayou 

revue  littéraire  trimestrielle 
couronnée  par 
V Académie  Française 

ne  publie 

que  de  l’inédit 

CONTES  ÉTUDES 

ESSAIS  •  CRITIQUE 
POÈMES  THEATRE 

abonnements  pour  tous  pays: 
un  an:  $2,00 
deux  ans:  $3,50 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 
HOUSTON  4,  TEXAS 
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Copyright  1959  by  The  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 


A  THOROUGH  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 
FRENCH  LANGUAGE.  THE  1959  REVI¬ 
SION  OF  BOTH  VOLUMES  OF  ERNST 
AND  LEVY’S  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR 
AND  READER  FEATURES:  1.  NEW  PAT¬ 
TERN  DRILLS;  2.  NEW  INTEGRATED 
PICTORIAL  SECTIONS;  3.  COMPLETE 
SUPPLEMENTARY  TAPE  RECORDINGS 
AVAILABLE  WITHOUT  CHARGE  ON  A 
LOAN-FOR-DU  PLICATION  BASIS. 

HENRY  HOLT  AND  COMPANY 
383  MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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Announcing 


THE  LiNGUATRAINER 

TRADE  MARK 

A  New  Concept  for  Language  Leaching 


Here  for  the  first  time 
is  a  language  laboratory  system 
technically  and  pedagogically  engineered 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher. 

Mechanical  operations  are  virtually  eliminated. 
The  entire  class  period  can  now  be 
used  for  teaching  and  learning. 


Write  to  R.  T.  Pritchard  for  Linguatrainer  Bulletin. 


SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

a  subsidiary  of 

GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

195  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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THREE 


NEW 

FRENCH 


Carnet  de  voyage 


TEXTS 


By  L.  Clark  Keating.  About  the  same  level  as  Keating  and 
Clubb's  very  successful  Journal  parisien,  this  text  provides  a 
panorama  of  France  and  of  her  French-speaking  neighbors 
as  observed  by  two  travelers — a  young  American  and  a 
young  Frenchman.  It  is  designed  to  teach  vocabulary  and 
reading  by  a  carefully  controlled  vocabulary  and  carefully 
graded  material.  Exercises  are  provided  which  aim  to  de¬ 
velop  the  student’s  vocabulary,  for  speaking  and  writing, 
and  to  provide  drill  on  grammatical  difficulties. 

Just  published 


Points  de  vue 

By  Oscar  A.  Haac,  William  A.  Strozier,  and  William  S.  Willis.  A  new  de¬ 
parture  among  French  readers,  this  text  consists  of  selections  which  serve 
to  illustrate  aspects  of  French  thought.  Each  selection  is  followed  by  a  dis¬ 
cussion  which  makes  the  transition  between  reading  of  the  selection  and 
classroom  discussion.  Recommended  for  second-year  French  courses,  con¬ 
versation  courses,  and  as  a  supplementary  reader  in  courses  on  French 
civilization. 

Just  published 


La  Communale 


By  Jean  L'Hite.  Edited  by  Robert  W.  Torrens  and  James 
B.  Sanders.  This  novel  revolves  around  life  in  a  provincial 
town  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  nine-year-old  boy. 
The  language  throughout  is  idiomatic  but  not  difficult, 
the  style  diverting  but  never  strained.  Exercises  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  test  the  student's  comprehension  of  the  story, 
to  provide  material  for  oral  practice,  to  help  review 
the  essentials  of  French  grammar,  and  to  enable  the 
student  to  practice  expressing  himself  in  French. 

Just  published 


APPLETON 

CENTURY 

CROFTS 

INC 


35  West  32nd  St. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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TO  HELP  YOU  TEACHIfRENCH 

.  .  .  A  LAROUSSE 

A  Dictionary,  a  Grammar,  for  Every  Need.  .  .  for  Every  Pocketbook 

CHOOSE  YOURS  TODAY 


NOUVEAU  PETIT  LAROUSSE  ILLUSTRÉ.  The 
famous  Encyclopedia-Dictionary.  Latest  Edition.  $4.50 


Larousse  de  Poche  (Pocket  Dictionary).  32,000  words.  1.00 

Larousse  Pour  Tous.  34,500  items,  8  color  plates.  47  illustrations  in  black  and 
white,  10  maps.  A  general  dictionary  for  all.  Special  section  on  history  and 
geography.  Bound.  2.80 

Nouveau  Larousse  Classique.  For  the  advanced  student.  Over  56,000  words,  4,200 
illustrations.  Bound.  5.20 

Nouveau  Larousse  Elémentaire.  Student  dictionary  with  special  section  on  Arts, 
Literature  and  Science.  1120  pages,  2500  illustrations.  190  pages.  3.75 

Petit  Dictionnaire  Français.  820  pages,  20  plates  and  maps.  Bound.  Special  sec¬ 
tion  on  grammar,  conjugation  of  verbs.  1.80 

BI-LINGUAL  DICTIONARY.  Dictionnaire  Français-Anglais,  English-French. 
fChaffurin).  768  pages.  Guide  to  pronunciation.  Grammatical  synopsis. 
Tables  of  weights  and  measures,  with  conversions.  1.70 

GRAMMAIRES  CLAUDE  AUGE:  Cours  Elémentaire,  Elève  .75 

Cours  Elémentaire,  Maître  .95 

Cours  Moyen,  Elève  1.10 

Cours  Moyen,  Maître  1.50 

Cours  de  Fin  d ’Etudes,  Elève  1.20 

Cours  de  Fin  d’Etudes,  Maître  2.25 

Cours  Supérieur,  Elève  1.10 

Grammaire  Larousse  du  XX®  Siècle  1.50 

HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE  (Clouzier)  Cours  Moyen.  2.00 

ALL  PRICES:  NET 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUES 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD 

Dept  FR,  145  West  57  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
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For  the  Professional 

Language  Teacher . . . 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

,  .  .  Simplicity  •  Ruggedness  •  Flexibility 

MONITOR 

•  dual-channel  recorder  that  represents  the  ultimate  in  field 
tested  dependability  and  performance.  Clean  and  simple  in 
design,  it  has  only  one  mechanical,  two  electronic  controls, 
direct  tape  loading,  and  automatic  volume  level  balancing  on 
both  channels.  Accurate  mechanical  and  electronic  reproduction 
assure  clear,  precise  reception  of  recorded  material.  Every 
MONITOR  is  also  a  tape  duplicator,  with  pre-set  volume  and 
equalization.  Conveniently  placed  phone  jacks  for  instructor 
monitoring  facihtate  combination  of  repetitive  practice  and 
creative  guidance  that  makes  the  Language  Laboratory  system 
so  effective. 

MONITORET 

•  dual-channel  tape  recording  instrument  designed  specifically 
for  the  very  large  Laboratory  installation.  Simplicity  and  rug¬ 
gedness  are  stressed  here,  too.  One  Tape  Control  for  unattended 
rapid  forward  and  reverse.  Record  level  control  is  preset; 
student  adjusts  his  voice,  which  he  hears  through  his  phones,  to 
correspond  with  the  level  of  the  Master  track  he  is  monitoring. 
One  Listen/Record — two-channel  Playback  Switch,  one  Play¬ 
back  Volume  Control.  Built-in  remote  control  relay  for  making 
duplicate  tape  is  optional. 

This  firm  gladly  offers  its  professional  assistance  to 
schools  wishing  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  initmting 
a  Language  Laboratory  project.  Write  for  the  ETL  Book¬ 
let,  “Outline  of  Services  and  Guide  to  Language  Laboratory 
Planning”. 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 
1818  M  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

REpublic  7-7646 
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Recorded  Gems  for  the  Classroom  &  Language  Lab. 
by  La  Comédie  Française 

each  play  complete — not  an  abridged  version. 

■  - -  ■  ■  —  ★  ★  ★ 

PRIX  DU  PRESIDENT  DE  LA  REPUBLIQUE 


PORT— ROYAL 

GMSD  236/7/8  Action  dramatique  deM.  Henry  de  Montherlant . Reg.  $24.95  NOW  $15.00 

LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME 

GSMD  168/9/70  Comédie  en  5  actes,  en  prose,  de  Molière . Reg.  $24.95  NOW  $15.00 

■  ■ —  '  A  A  A  ■'  - 

LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES 

GMSD  214/15  Comédie  en  5  actes,  en  vers,  de  Molière . Reg.  $17.00  NOW  $12.00 

'  - - -  A  A  A  ■"  . . .  ....  -  — 


SING  ALONG  •  IN  FRENCH 
Pearly’s  Proverbs  &  Folk  Tunes 
Two  wonderful  sides  designed  to  help  to  teach  folk  songs  and  proverbs 
Side  1.  Favorite  French  Folk  Songs. 

For  the  teacher  who  would  like  to  teach  her  students  to  sing  these  favorite  songs  but  who  does  not  have  the  facil¬ 
ities  to  do  so,  a  fine  French  baritone  and  an  accomplished  pianist  are  brought  into  the  classroom  to  assist  her. 
In  a  clear  voice  the  song  is  first  sung  through  by  the  singer  with  the  piano  accompaniment.  It  is  then  repeated 
by  the  piano  alone  as  an  accompaniment  for  the  singing  class.  This  invaluable  record  will  stimulate  the  learning 
of  French  by  encouraging  the  student  to  SING  ALONG  while  it  frees  the  teacher  for  complete  supervision.  Con¬ 
taining:  Au  clair  de  la  lune — Sur  le  pont  d’Avignon — Il  était  une  bergère — Ma  Normandie — Alouette — Frère 
.lacques — LA  MARSEILLAISE. 

Side  2.  40  Pearly  Proverbs.  40!!! 

French  proverbs  and  their  English  equivalents  sung  to  catchy  easy-to-learn  and  easy-to-remember  tunes.  The 
association  of  the  French  proverb  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music  and  its  English  counterpart  sung  to  the  same 
music  makes  learning  easy  and  fun.  A  French  voice  for  the  one  and  an  English  voice  for  the  other  keeps  the  ma¬ 
terial  authentic  and  precise.  Accompanied  by  a  pleasing  orchestral  background.  Included  are  “Don’t  count  your 
chickens  .  .  .’’  “When  the  cat’s  away  .  .  .’’  “A  bird  in  hand  .  .  .’’  “Never  put  off  till  tomorrow  .  .  .’’  “March  winds 
and  April  showers  .  .  .’’  “All  is  not  gold  .  .  .’’  “The  last  straw  breaks  .  .  .’’  “A  rolling  stone  .  .  .’’  “Better  late 
than  never  .  .  .’’  “Time  is  money  .  .  .’’  etc.  etc. 

GMS-7007  with  Text  (additional  texts  available  at  25^  each) . $5.95 


AAA 


PRONONCIATION  FRANÇAISE,  INTONATIONS, 
MORCEAUX  CHOISIS 

by  Professor  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants 

'This  series  covers  in  a  systematic  and  graded  method  all  the  phenomena  that  govern  contemporary  French  Pa¬ 
risian  pronunciation.  In  each  lesson,  every  sound  under  consideration  is  first  given  isolated,  next  in  short  words, 
then  in  short  sentences  and  finally  in  a  literary  passage  taken  from  well-known  works  of  celebrated  French  writers. 
A  PAUSE  IS  LEFT  LONG  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  LISTENER  TO  REPEAT  THE  SOUND,  WORD,  OR 
PHRASE,  spoken  on  the  record  and  immediately  following  the  pause  the  material  is  again  repeated  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  aural  check. 

GMS  7002/3/4/  three  records  with  text  (additional  texts  available) . . $24.95 


AAA 


GOLDSMITH’S  MUSIC  SHOP,  Inc. 

Specialists  in  educational  services  and  language  training  aids. 

401  West  42nd  St.  N.Y.C.  36,  N.  Y. 


PLEASE  NOTE  There  is  a  standard  packing  charge  of  50jé  per  order: 

postage  is  additional 
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Popular  textbooks  for  French  courses 


•  •  • 


A  French  Review  Grammar 

BOYD  G.  CARTER,  University  of  Nebraska;  and 
CHARLES  G.  ROWE,  Schreiner  Institute 


Distinguished  for  clarity  of  outline 

and  exposition,  this  popular  textbook 
provides  complete  coverage  of  grammar 
and  idiom,  and  a  large  variety  of  sound 
and  interesting  exercises — oral  reading 
of  passages  with  questions,  English  to 
French  compositions,  and  optional  trans¬ 
lations  from  French  to  English.  Of 
special  interest  are  the  oral-aural  exer¬ 
cises  in  all  chapters  after  the  fourth. 


These  accustom  the  student  to  the  basic 
patterns  of  French,  thus  helping  him  to 
think  in  the  language.  The  book  stresses 
irregular  verbs  in  the  exercises,  provides 
an  abundance  of  practical  material  for 
conversation,  and  includes  a  convenient 
collection  of  paradigms  at  the  end. 
“Thorough  and  practical  .  .  .  offers  a  good 
general  review.” — L.  W,  Cor,  University 
of  Wyoming.  2nd  Ed.  336  pp.  $.3.75 


Hier  et  Aujourd'hui 

PREMIERES  LECTURES  LIHERAIRES 

Selected  and  edited  by  GERMAINE  BREE,  New  York  University;  and 
ANNE  PRIOLEAU  JONES,  Lawrence  College 


This  comprehensive  reader  offers  a 
representative  sampling  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
The  16  selections  reflect  the  flavor  of  the 
language  as  written  by  such  notable 
French  stylists  as  Daudet,  Anatole 
France,  Colette,  and  André  Gide.  The 
book  includes  a  previously  unpublished 
short  story  and  several  poems.  It  pro¬ 
vides  basic  biographical  and  critical 


information  and  explains  exceptional 
language  usages.  None  of  the  texts  are 
simplified,  although  the  two  medieval 
lais  are  presented  in  modern  French. 
Book  contains  material  for  grammar 
review  and  drill  on  idiomatic  construc¬ 
tion.  “An  excellent  selection  of  texts.” — 
Jean  Devaud,  University  of  Chicago. 
168  pp.  $3.00 
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Gide’s  “Paludes’’:  the  Humor  of  Falsity 

hy  William  W.  Holdbeim 

j^T  SCARCELY  NEEDS  STATING  that  the  strange,  pervasive  irony 
of  Gide’s  “soties”  has  not  merely  an  ornamental  function,  but  is  funda¬ 
mentally  connected  with  their  very  spirit  and  significance.  In  part,  the 
comical  effect  of  Paludes  (1895),  the  first  of  these  three  works,  springs  from 
a  distorting  recreation  of  the  theories  and  mentality  of  the  Symbolist  circle. 
A  certain  exaggerated  literary  consciousness,  coupled  with  an  all-pervading 
artificiality  of  feeling  and  a  far-pushed  preciosity  of  vocabulary  and  syntax 
— such  are  the  basic  components  of  a  humor  which  recalls  an  earlier  parody 
of  the  decadent  and  Symbolist  spirit:  Gabriel  Vicaire’s  and  Henri  Beau- 
clair’s  delicious  Déliquescences  d’ Adoré  Floupette  (1885).  But  though  this 
“anti-^n  de  siècle”  aspect  sets  a  general  atmosphere,  Gidian  irony  goes  far 
beyond  such  a  specific  parody,  and  an  analysis  will  uncover  certain  re¬ 
current  patterns  which  unite  into  a  consistent  whole. 

The  careful  reader  is  struck  by  a  number  of  droll  formulations  which 
exhibit  a  parallel  structure.  “Au  lieu  de  mon  bol  de  lait,  pour  varier,  je 
pris  un  peu  de  tisane,”^  the  author  within  the  book  (let  his  name  be  André) 
reports  one  morning.  Later  he  explains  to  his  friend  Hubert  that  “on  ne 
sort  des  cités  que  par  des  moyens  énergiques,  des  express”  (p.  70).  In  the 
course  of  the  same  conversation,  after  expressing  his  intention  of  telling 
Angèle  that  her  room  is  much  too  small,  he  specifies:  “J’emploierai  même 
le  mot  exigu”  (p.  74).  The  humor  obviously  lies  in  overstatement — the  terms 
employed  (“pour  varier,”  “moyens  énergiques,”  “même”)  are  too  emphatic 
for  the  contents  expressed.  A  longer  example  would  be  André’s  dramatic 
and  eloquent  description  of  a  banal  night  in  chapter  IV,  as  he  is  telling 
his  hunting  story  (“Si  j’insiste  ainsi,  calme  amie,  c’est  pour  bien  vous  faire 
comprendre  à  quel  point  cette  nuit  était  ordinaire,”  p.  135).  This  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  expression  and  content  can  be  great  enough  to  create 
an  anticlimax.  A  parallel  is  found  in  certain  developments  of  the  story 
itself.  Let  us  point  to  André’s  habit  of  noting  each  new  idea  or  literary 
formulation  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  a  particularly  ludicrous  procedure 
when  the  phrase  says  nothing  but,  for  instance,  “Tityre  sourit”  (p.  50). 
And  in  effect  the  whole  book,  largely  devoted  to  the  protagonist’s  long 
preparation  for  his  weekend  trip,  is  the  story  of  an  anticlimax.  Overacting 

1  André  Gide,  Paludes  (Paris,  1926),  p.  61.  All  future  references  to  this  edition 
will  appear  in  the  text. 
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complements  overstatement,  and  both  are  apposite  to  a  central  theme 
of  Paludes.  André  gives  undue  weight  to  his  little  activities  because  he 
wants  to  persuade  himself  that  he  acts.  The  humor  of  anticlimax  is  that 
of  the  pseudo-act. 

The  clearest  case  in  point,  of  course,  is  his  diary,  which  is  a  kind  of  “ledger 
of  the  fake  act.”  Much  of  its  incongruity  derives  from  the  compulsive 
seriousness  which  is  devoted  to  trite  everyday  activities.  Some  notations 
push  this  principle  to  the  extreme.  “S’étonner  de  ne  pas  recevoir  de  lettre 
de  Jules,”  the  diarist  has  noted  for  one  future  day,  and  also:  “Penser  à 
l’individualité  de  Richard”  (p.  29).  For  a  later  date,  similarly:  “Varier  ses 
émotions”  and  “Espérer  que  je  pourrai  finir  Darwin”  (p.  60).  Here  we  have 
the  false  act  in  its  pure  form:  absurdly,  emotions  and  thoughts,  internal 
to  the  protagonist’s  mind,  are  treated  as  actions  which  have  a  place  in  the 
realm  of  external  events. 

Another  aspect  of  this  particular  procedure  is  André’s  conscious  control 
of  all  the  inner  processes  of  his  mind.  This  horror  of  self -loss  has  its  counter¬ 
part  in  his  fear  of  depending  on  the  “atmosphere” — i.e.,  on  the  external 
world.  It  is  to  avoid  such  dependence  that  he  keeps  an  agenda,  in  which 
he  predetermines  all  his  future  actions.  “J’écris  huit  jours  à  l’avance,”  he 
writes,  “pour  avoir  le  temps  d’oublier  et  pour  me  créer  des  surprises,  in¬ 
dispensables  dans  ma  manière  de  vivre;  chaque  soir  ainsi  je  m’endors  devant 
un  lendemain  inconnu  et  pourtant  déjà  décidé  par  moi-même”  (pp.  27-28). 
A  perfect  petitio  principii,  transposed  into  the  domain  of  living.  The  “for¬ 
getting,”  designed  to  call  forth  the  illusion  of  newness,  of  progress,  of 
efficiency,  cannot  mask  the  complete  circularity  of  a  process  in  which  all 
the  conclusions  (here:  the  acts)  are  presupposed  in  the  premises.  Similarly, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  weekend  trip,  André  decides  to  exercise  a  conscious 
choice  between  his  impressions  and  to  note  only  the  “poetic”  moments, 
which  fit  his  preconceived  ideas.  In  the  diary,  his  occasional  non-adherence 
to  his  own  decisions  is  defined  and  regularized  by  a  process  of  arithmetical 
subtraction:  the  “deficit”  is  meticulously  computed,  subsumed  under  the 
heading  “l’imprévu,”  and  further  rendered  harmless  by  sublimation  into 
a  realm  of  moral  reflection  on  duty.  The  sham  “surprises”  and  the  “im¬ 
prévu”  are  the  elements  of  a  deliberately  created  pseudo-reality,  and 
André  loves  the  imitation  luxuriousness  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  because 
it  reminds  him  of  his  own  mode  of  being:  “Grâce  à  des  surveillances  con¬ 
tinuelles  ces  bassins  ne  sont  pas  soignés;  de  l’eau  coulant  sans  bruit  les 
alimente.  Il  y  pousse  les  plantes  qu’on  y  laisse  pousser  .  .  .”  (p.  47 — italics 
mine).  False  reality  is  the  natural  corollary  and  the  native  habitus  of  the 
false  act.  Gide’s  hero  craves  for  self-possession,  wants  to  “act”  without 
ever  renouncing  his  control  over  the  consequences,  without  abandoning 
himself  to  the  flux  of  events.  Overconsciousness,  the  principal  trait  of  his 
character  throughout  the  book,  proves  to  be*  a  source  of  falsity. 
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All  additional  component  goes  into  the  humor  of  the  agenda,  this  regula¬ 
tor  of  his  world.  It  is  a  technique  which,  in  the  book  as  a  whole,  occupies 
the  most  important  place  of  all.  I  am  referring  to  the  enumerative  juxta¬ 
position  of  a  great  number  of  inconsiderable  activities.  Supplementing  the 
mock  overvaluation  of  André’s  actions  by  means  of  overstatement  and 
their  palpable  falsification  through  conscious  pre-determination,  this 
element  of  enumeration  has  the  net  effect  of  downgrading  the  act. 

The  procedure  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Paludes.  In  his  first 
conversation  with  Hubert,  André  explains  the  subject  of  his  projected 
work  by  enumerating  the  dull  activities  of  Tityrus’  successive  days  (pp. 
15-16).  He  gets  as  far  as  the  sixth  day  before  he  is  interrupted,  and  we 
may  consider  the  formal  structure  of  Paludes  (divided  as  it  is  into  six  chap¬ 
ters,  each  corresponding  to  one  day  in  the  week)  as  a  deliberate  parallel. 
This  Tityric  enumeration  appears  with  every  description  of  anybody’s 
way  of  living — Hubert’s,  Richard’s,  or  that  of  André  himself.  I  select  one 
such  passage  in  which  the  latter  accounts  for  part  of  his  day:  “.  .  .  j’eus 
faim  et,  réservant  l’étude  des  potamogétons  pour  un  autre  jour,  je  cherchai 
sur  le  quai  le  restaurant  dont  m’avait  parlé  Pierre.  Je  pensais  être  seul. 
J’y  recontrai  Léon,  qui  me  parla  d’Edgar.  Après  midi  je  visitai  quelques 
littérateurs.  Vers  cinq  heures  commença  de  tomber  une  petite  averse;  je 
rentrai;  j’écrivis  les  définitions  de  vingt  vocables  de  l’école  et  trouvai  pour 
le  mot  blastoderme  jusqu’à  huit  épithètes  nouvelles”  (p.  50).  I  note,  first 
of  all,  the  profusion  of  proper  names  previously  unknown  to  the  reader, 
which  suddenly  crop  up  under  the  writer’s  pen — only  to  fall  back  again 
into  their  deserved  nothingness.  The  same  handling  of  names  (whose 
bearers  are  as  nondescript  as  their  actions  are  insignificant)  will  char¬ 
acterize  the  account  of  Angèle’s  literary  banquet.  The  banality  of  the 
activities  is  underlined,  in  my  quotation,  by  the  grammatical  simplicity  of 
the  sentences,  which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  stylistic  coquetry  of  certain 
other  parts  of  the  book.  To  this  must  be  added  the  disjointed  character 
of  the  whole  passage.  The  scarcity  of  conjunctions,  the  absence  of  causal 
connections,  and  the  abundant  use  of  periods  and  semicolons  make  for  a 
chopped-up  pattern  in  which  every  sentence  is  a  self-contained  unit  and  a 
new  beginning.  Time  here  does  not  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  true 
becoming,  it  has  the  analytical  structure  of  a  succession  of  isolated  moments. 
And  André’s  achievement  remains  a  sum  of  juxtaposed  activities,  a  cumu¬ 
lative  succession  of  movements  which  never  crystallize  into  a  meaningful 
act.  His  duck  hunt,  which  he  relates  to  Angèle  in  chapter  IV,  bears  the 
same  earmark  of  fragmentation;  instead  of  the  concentrated  violence  of  a 
single  detonation  (as  in  Hubert’s  panther  hunting  party)  we  have  numerous 
shots — inaudible,  because  he  uses  an  air-gun  with  a  muffler— which  con¬ 
tinue  monotonously  throughout  the  night  and  finally  peter  out  at  dawn. 
His  “travelogue”  (in  chapter  V)  is  equally  disconnected,  and  the  whole 
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work  begins  with  an  enumerative  passage  just  like  the  one  I  quoted  above: 
“Vers  cinq  heures  le  temps  fraîchit;  je  fermai  mes  fenêtres  et  je  me  remis  à 
écrire.  A  six  heures  entra  mon  grand  ami  Hubert;  il  revenait  du  manège. 
Il  dit:  ‘Tiens!  tu  travailles?’  Je  répondis:  ‘J’écris  Paludes’  ”  (p.  13). 

The  end  of  the  book  is  almost  identical,  and  the  author  writes  Polders 
after  finishing  Paludes.  The  form  of  Gide’s  “sotie”  is  circular,  and  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  figure  of  the  circle  is  perhaps  its  most  frequent 
symbol.^  Germaine  Brée  justly  designates  the  circular  movement  in  Paludes, 
with  its  mechanical  process  of  repetition,  as  the  most  immediate  source  of 
humor.®  André  always  remains  caught  in  the  same  old  grooves — in  fact 
rewriting  the  same  book  all  over  again  and  generally  repeating  whatever 
he  does — because  his  deeds  mark  no  true  progress  and  achievement.  The 
need  for  repetition  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  false  act  as  he  him¬ 
self  defines  it  at  the  literary  party.  There  is  something  unfinished  about  his 
“enumerative”  experiences;  they  all  leave  the  feeling  that  nothing  really 
happened,  that  the  whole  effort  has  been  projected  into  emptiness.  The 
circularity  of  repetition,  which  is  the  final  form  of  enumeration,  supplements 
the  petitio  principii  of  conscious  acting,  and  the  circle  reigns  supreme. 

Enumeration  occurs  in  yet  another  context.  On  the  morning  of  his  ex¬ 
cursion,  we  find  André  at  the  open  window,  doing  his  best  to  abandon  all 
conscious  choice  and  to  enter  in  contact  with  external  reality  by  inhaling 
the  impressions  of  the  awakening  world  outside.  What  does  he  see?  “ — Trois 
marchands  de  légumes  passent. — Un  omnibus  déjà. — Un  portier  balaie 
devant  sa  porte. — Les  boutiquiers  rafraîchissent  leur  devanture — ”  etc. 
(pp.  142-143).  Again  the  overly  simple  factual  statements,  mutually  iso¬ 
lated — and  the  observer  bursts  out  sobbing  (“cela  me  prend  à  chaque 
énumération”).  It  seems  that  he  cannot  escape  his  fatality.  The  disjunction 
of  his  impressions  corresponds  to  that  of  his  activities,  and  the  component 
parts  of  his  perception  (like  the  numerous  ducks  in  his  hunting  episode) 
fail  to  be  synthesized  into  a  meaningful  whole.  In  reality,  however,  the  pre¬ 
hension  of  the  total  “Gestalt”  is  primary,  and  the  meaningful  connections 
are  given  in  the  process  of  “naïve”  perception.  We  here  have  to  do  with  a 
false  perception,  vitiated  from  the  outset  by  the  spirit  of  analysis.  The  net 
result  is  an  estrangement  from  reality.  Acting  implies  the  risk  of  self-loss, 
and  a  counterfeit,  over-conscious  passivity  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
false  act.^ 

®  Cf.  Justin  O’Brien,  Portrait  of  André  Gide  (New  York,  1953),  pp.  110-112. 

^  André  Gide  l’insaisissable  Protée  (Paris,  1953),  pp.  71-72.  Cf.  also  Germaine 
Brée  and  Margaret  Guiton,  An  Age  of  Fiction  (New  Brunswick,  1957),  p.  25. 

Thus  already  in  P aludes  we  find  the  typically  Gidian  paradox  which  makes  of 
actio  and  passio  (or  “accueil”)  forms  of  the  same  process,  rather  than  opposites,  and 
which  will  later  (especially  in  the  Dostoevsky  lectures  of  1922)  culminate  in  the 
statement  that  self-abandonment  is  the  highest,  assertion  of  personality. 
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If  circularity  is  the  final  form  of  enumeration,  it  is  in  turn  the  spirit  of 
analysis  which  underlies  the  latter.  In  a  lucid  essay  of  1943,  Jean-Paul 
Sartre  discusses  the  analytic  method  as  a  stylistic  device,  as  it  is  employed 
in  Camus’  Étranger.^  Acknowledging  the  correspondence  between  Camus’ 
“absurd”  style  and  that  of  certain  American  “neo-realists,”  notably 
Hemingway,  Sartre  also  uncovers  a  more  traditional  source:  Voltaire’s 
contes  'philosophiques,  Swift’s  Gulliver  make  use  of  the  same  device  as  an 
instrument  of  humor  (“Le  récit  de  M.  Camus  est  analytique  et 
humoristique,”  Sartre,  p.  116).  In  ail  these  instances,  the  analytic  style 
(narrating  events  by  a  cumulative  juxtaposition  of  their  component  parts) 
in  some  way  reflects  and  reveals  an  absence  of  meaning.  A  comparison 
between  the  respective  use  of  this  device  by  Voltaire,  Camus,  and  Gide 
will  place  the  irony  of  Paludes  in  a  wider  perspective. 

In  Voltaire’s  ironic  novels,  everything  is  reducible  to  a  dichotomy  between 
a  rational  frame  of  reference  and  an  irrational  state  of  affairs.  Despite  the 
pungent  later  pessimism  of  Candide,  the  irrational  is  generally  viewed 
as  contingent  and  improvable.  The  individual  who  is  pitted  against  it  is  a 
depositary  of  the  inherent  rationality  of  nature  {L’Ingénu)  or  of  the  universe 
{Micromégas) — of  a  universal  reason,  indistinguishable  from  common 
sense,  which  is  the  source  and  the  sole  judge  of  meaning.  The  analytic 
method  is  the  tool  of  reason.  It  poses  as  an  “objective”  description  of 
things  as  they  are,  but  at  the  same  time  it  reveals  their  contradiction  to  the 
universe  of  meaning.  The  satirical  effect  is  derived  from  this  second,  critical 
function.  Showing  the  absurdity  of  the  given,  analytical  description  be¬ 
comes  an  instrument  for  its  transformation  according  to  the  laws  of  reason. 
Even  Candide ’s  resignation  is  not  free  of  reproach  for  a  Creator  who  ignores 
the  tenets  of  common  sense. 

Also  in  L’Étranger,  the  style  poses  as  a  correct  view  of  the  given.  But 
there  is  no  dichotomy  between  the  protagonist  and  the  reality  surrounding 
him:  Meursault  is  part  of  it  and  unaware  of  its  absurdity.  Sartre  fails  to 
explain  why  Camus’  “humorous”  procedure  does  not  result  in  a  humorous 
work.  It  is  because  here  the  method,  instead  of  embodying  a  critical  princi¬ 
ple,  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  Meursault’s  inner  life.  It  represents  his  very 
form  of  perception,  in  complete  harmony  with  his  world.  The  consequent 
reduction  of  man  to  his  external  automatism  indeed  brings  L’Étranger 
closer  to  certain  American  “neo-realists”  of  the  20th  century.®  Now  it  is 
reason  which  is  contingent,  has  lost  its  ground  and  its  universal  validity: 
it  is  a  mere  gratuitous  quality  in  an  irremediably  irrational  universe.  Yet, 
as  in  Voltaire,  it  remains  the  criterion  of  meaning,  and  “absurd”  and 

®  “Explication  de  L’Étranger,”  in  Situations  I  (Paris,  1947),  pp.  99-121. 

®  Cf.  Camus’  own  considerations  on  this  literature  in  L’Homme  révolté  (Paris, 

1951),  pp.  327-329. 
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“irrational”  are  equivalent  terms.  In  a  subtle  and  indirect  way,  the  analytic 
method  manifests  a  schism  even  here.  But  this  dichotomy  is  marginal  to 
the  story;  it  falls  between  the  monolithic  block  Meursault  forms  with  his 
world  and  the  reader’s  offended  rationality.  The  resulting  shock  is  not  of  a 
comical  nature:  it  takes  the  form  of  a  scandal.  This  shock  finds  its  replica 
within  the  book  in  the  attitude  of  society  after  the  protagonist’s  crime. 
Society,  however,  shies  away  from  the  metaphysical  scandal  of  absurdity 
and  painstakingly  transforms  it  into  a  scandal  of  outraged  morality.  An 
invented  consistency  is  retrospectively  imposed  on  Meursault’s  life,  motives 
are  discovered  for  his  gratuitous  crime,  and  he  is  interpreted  as  a  conven¬ 
tional  criminal:  his  whole  trial  is  a  reconstruction  of  fictitious  meaning. 
Society,  contrary  to  Voltaire’s  contes  (where  it  tends  to  be  viewed  as  an 
agglomerate  of  unreasonable  traditions)  is  here  the  creator  and  guardian 
of  a  fictitious  rationality,  of  a  false  meaning  which  is  a  defensive  screen 
against  the  absurd.'^ 

In  Paludes,  as  in  Voltaire’s  novels,  the  method  is  employed  humorously 
and  critically,  as  an  instrument  of  André’s  revolt.  But  despite  the  resulting 
immense  difference  in  atmosphere  from  L’Étranger,  Gide’s  “sotie”  moves 
in  categories  more  comparable  to  those  of  Camus’  tale.  Also  Paludes,  for 
instance,  boasts  a  system  of  sham  meaning  which  is  a  screen  against  reality: 
the  humdrum  existence  of  everyday  life,  supported  and  perpetuated  also 
here  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  society  (cf.  pp.  101-102).  With  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  public  opinion  in  L’Étranger,  André’s  world  shares  the  crucial 
trait  of  falsity.  But  in  Camus,  the  system  is  false  because  it  is  a  fiction 
about  life.  André’s  existence  is  less  a  fiction  than  a  forgery:  it  is  false  as 
such,  and  it  is  fundamentally  meaningless  because  it  is  empty.  His  reality 
is  make-believe,  his  actions  imitate  true  acts  and  their  dead  weight  stifles 
his  self — ^André  substitutes  appearing  for  being.  The  implication  is  that 
meaning  is  no  illusion.  The  absurdity  of  André’s  life  is  not  universal,  it  is 
reducible  to  falsity:  it  is  absurd  because  it  is  false. 

Once  the  term  “absurd”  occurs  in  Paludes.  After  the  banquet  at  Angèle’s 
apartment,  stung  to  the  quick  by  Valentin  Knox’  accusation  that  he  is  too 
reasonable,  André  mutters:  “.  .  .  si  c’est  possible!  moi  qui  n’ai  fait  rien  que 
d’absurde  tout  ce  jour”  (p.  109).  The  protest  sounds  plausible,  but  is  in 
effect  a  play  on  words.  Employing  a  “Voltairian”  vocabulary  of  common 
sense,  André  wrongly  treats  “reason”  and  “absurdity”  as  opposites.® 

’’  As  a  sidelight,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this  “moralization”  of  essentially 
metaphysical  mishaps  with  the  almost  identical  procedure  of  Codes,  the  eternally 
moralizing  character  in  Gide’s  next  “sotie”  Le  Prométhée  mal  enchaîné.  Also  Codes 
raises  all  his  experiences  into  a  realm  of  fictitious  meaning. 

®  André  himself  realizes  his  mistake  (or  rather  his  bad  faith),  for  he  proceeds: 
“Je  sais  bien  que  ça  n’est  pas  la  même  chose  .  .  .  Ici,  ma  pensée,  pourquoi  t’arrêter 
et  me  fixer  comme  une  chouette  hagarde?”  The  fact  is  that  he  fears  the  implications 
of  his  thought. 
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But  in  reality,  the  life  against  which  he  revolts  is  too  reasonable  and  too 
consistent.  In  his  vocabulary,  “reason”  and  “absurdity”  should  be  equiva¬ 
lents:  paradoxically,  he  seeks  meaning  in  the  irrational.  Here  lies  his  basic 
difference  from  Camus.  It  is  thus  that  he  craves  for  the  direct  confrontation 
with  an  irrational  reality  which  is  Meursault’s  unhappy  lot  and  that  he 
calls  for  the  spontaneous,  gratuitous  act  which  Camus’  hero  actually  com¬ 
mits.  In  the  latter’s  case,  this  act  is  a  reflection  of  the  senselessness  of  the 
universe — for  André  it  embodies  the  hope  of  salvation.® 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  about  André’s  “false  perception”  scene  on  the 
morning  of  his  trip.  Here,  as  in  L’Étranger,  the  analytic  style  represents  his 
form  of  'perception.  The  context,  however,  is  vastly  different.  Let  us  re¬ 
member  that  this  method,  in  Paludes,  stands  for  the  falseness  of  a  system 
of  life.  Its  “interiorization”  merely  means  that  the  locus  of  falsification 
has  moved  from  the  object  to  the  subject.  Once  more  we  have  the  inevitable 
circle.  To  the  general  circular  movement  in  Palvdes,  as  Germaine  Brée  has 
shown,  André’s  critique  adds  a  straight-line  movement  of  revolt.  But  now, 
as  he  is  put  to  the  test,  it  appears  that  the  system  is  firmly  entrenched  in 
his  mind,  vitiates  his  perception  and  prevents  his  contact  with  reahty. 
The  straight  line  is  deflected  and  unmasked  as  another  cheat.  André  himself 
is  responsible  for  his  failure:  even  his  revolt  is  false. 

And  so  the  analysis  of  the  techniques  of  irony  uncovers  falsehood  as  the 
prime  category  of  the  paludal  xmiverse.  Overstatement  and  overacting 
pushed  to  anticlimax,  overconsciousness  pushed  via  the  deliberate  pre¬ 
determination  of  actions  to  the  circulus  vitiosus,  and  this  other  form  of 
circularity  which  is  the  end  point  of  a  line  running  from  analytic  description 
via  enumeration  to  repetition — all  these  devices  are  nourished  by  the  same 
core,  gravitate  around  it,  and  upon  examination  yield  its  definition.  Falsity 
is  irreparably  attached  to  reason,  choice,  consistency,  and  everything  con¬ 
sciously  wrought  falls  under  its  sway.  It  is  appearing  divorced  from  being, 
existence  from  essence,  empty  and  hollow  like  the  circle  which  is  its  symbol. 
The  quest  for  being  will  be  a  breakthrough  toward  primitive  truth,  toward 
authenticity,  and  André  notes  in  the  last  chapter:  “Nous  devons  entretenir 
nos  actions  lorsqu’elles  ne  sont  pas  sincères”  (p.  156).  Sincerity  will  pre¬ 
suppose  the  breaking  of  the  circle,  the  shattering  of  custom  and  tradition, 
of  the  rational  crust  which  man  has  tremulously  interposed  between  him- 

®  At  Angèle’s  literary  banquet  (and  let  us  note,  en  passant,  that  nothing  seems  to 
be  eaten  at  that  “banquet”— its  food  is  all  intellectual,  not  “terrestre”)  André  ex¬ 
plains  that  he  would  rather  walk  on  his  hands  than  on  his  feet,  as  yesterday.  At  the 
same  time  he  realizes  that  he  would  be  locked  up  as  a  madman  if  he  followed  this 
inclination  (cf.  pp.  101-102).  Already  here,  then,  it  is  suggested  that  the  “free  act” 
will  be  punishable.  When  it  materializes  at  last  in  Les  Caves  du  Vatican,  it  is  a  crime, 
as  in  l’Étranger. 
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self  and  life.  After  the  tabula  rasa,  the  individual  will  rediscover  his  essence 
in  direct  confrontation  with  reality,  and  true  meaning  will  somehow  spon¬ 
taneously  rise  from  the  clash. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Gidian  “saugrenu.”  Rather  than  a  specific 
technique,  it  is  the  resultant  of  all  devices  of  humor,  a  general  flavor  of 
incongruity  pervading  the  work  as  a  whole.^®  To  Ramon  Fernandez,  it  is  a 
form  of  self-defense,  expressing  the  mind’s  refusal  to  take  seriously  a  suffo¬ 
cating  world.  This  may  apply  to  Gide’s  psychological  motivation  when  he 
was  writing  Paludes.  In  the  book  as  such,  however,  the  “saugrenu”  is 
considerably  more  positive.  It  unmasks  the  profound  absurdity  of  an  ob¬ 
structive  system,  relativizes  its  comfortable  and  purely  external  consistency 
by  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  an  underlying  incoherence.  But  in  the  same 
movement,  paradoxically,  it  holds  out  a  promise;  the  promise  of  incon¬ 
gruity.  The  Gidian  grotesque,  as  it  appears  in  Paludes,  is  more  than  arbi¬ 
trarily  arranged  comic  relief  :  it  is  the  slightly  distorted  face  of  truth,  shining 
through  the  mazes  of  a  lie.  Therefore  it  does  not  weigh  us  down,  but  is  light 
and  full  of  hope. 

The  parody  of  Symbolism,  then,  is  merely  Gide’s  point  of  departure.  It 
naturally  entails  the  larger  satire,  for  in  a  sense  this  closed  literary  circle  is 
a  paradigm  of  all  circularity.  And  Paludes,  this  httle  work  by  a  young  writer, 
so  limited  at  first  sight,  appears  to  be  (if  nothing  else)  extremely  significant. 
Suggesting  its  exact  place  in  the  history  of  ideas,  its  comparison  with 
Voltaire’s  novels  and  with  L’Étranger  is  far  from  arbitrary,  for  it  does  stand 
halfway  between  rationalism  and  twentieth-century  nihilism.  More  pre¬ 
cisely,  it  marks  the  point  at  which  the  Western  mind,  haunted  by  the 
crumbling  of  time-honored  rational  values,  believed  for  a  moment  that  it 
could  find  a  new  sense  of  life  in  the  irrational,  lay  bare  the  essence  through 
the  act,  and  in  a  Nietzschean  quest  for  “fresh  air”  and  truthfulness  em¬ 
barked  on  a  joyful  voyage  of  discovery  toward  new  horizons.^^  It  is  a  para- 

“  Referring  specifically  to  Paludes,  Ramon  Fernandez  characterizes  the 
“saugrenu”  as  follows:  “.  .  .le  surgissement  des  paroles,  des  actes,  sans  rime  ni 
raison,  le  décousu  du  récit  et  une  sorte  de  bizarrerie  des  attitudes,  des  positions  ...” 
André  Gide  (Paris,  1931),  p.  91. 

“  Gide  was  well  aware  of  the  tragic  dangers  of  this  quest.  Even  in  Paludes  this  is 
evident.  Hubert’s  panther  hunt,  described  in  chapter  IV,  ends  in  a  catastrophe:  his 
companion  is  mangled  by  the  animal,  while  Hubert  himself,  seated  on  the  see-saw 
which  the  detonation  of  his  gun  has  set  in  motion,  is  helplessly  swung  back  and  forth 
above  the  scene,  a  playball  of  events.  André’s  fear  is  by  no  means  unjustified.  Gide’s 
next  work.  Les  Nourritures  terrestres,  will  bring  the  desired  confrontation  with  reality 
—and  the  “essence”  of  the  individual  will  dissolve  under  the  onslaught  of  life.  For 
many  years  thereafter,  Gide’s  books  will  be  critical  demonstrations  of  the  dangers  of 
this  experiment. 
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dox  worthy  of  Gide  that  he  succeeds  in  subtly  expressing  this  vitalist  revolt 
through  an  ironic  work  of  such  intellectualist  substance. 
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ERRATUM 

Par  suite  d’une  malencontreuse  inadvertance  nous  avons  attribué  les 
“Instructions  générales. . . publiées  dans  le  numéro  d’octobre,  à  Mon¬ 
sieur  Georges  Roger.  Celui-ci  nous  demande  de  faire  savoir  qu’il  n’en  est 
point  l’auteur:  ce  que  nous  faisons,  en  le  priant  d’accepter  nos  excuses. 


La  Littérature  française  d’Afrique  du  Nord* 

par  Georges  J.  Joyaux 


U  NE  DES  CARACTERISTIQUES  les  plus  remarquables  de  la 
littératiire  française  contemporaine  est,  sans  aucun  doute,  le  rôle  consi¬ 
dérable  joué  par  les  écrivains  nord-africains  de  langue  française. 

Dans  son  récent  ouvrage  sur  le  roman  français  contemporain.  Monsieur 
Henri  Peyre  considérait  l’apport  des  écrivains  d’Afrique  du  Nord  comme 
le  développement  les  plus  intéressant  des  lettres  françaises  d’aujourd’hui — 
“next  to  the  accession  of  women  writers.”^  A  la  même  époque,  un  étudiant 
de  la  littérature  française,  analysant  la  production  littéraire  de  l’année 
1955-1956,  déclarait:  .  .  dès  maintenant  on  peut  dire  que  la  naissance 
d’une  httérature  nord-africaine  de  langue  française  est  un  des  événements 
marquants  de  ces  dernières  années.”^ 

Plus  récemment  encore,  l’Académie  suédoise  a  contribué  à  mettre  cette 
littérature  en  lumière  en  attribuant  le  Prix  Nobel  à  Albert  Camus,  dont 
les  attaches  avec  l’Algérie  ne  samaient  être  ignorées. 

Tout  semble  donc  indiquer  que  la  littérature  nord-africaine  de  langue 
française  a  atteint  aujourd’hui  l’âge  de  raison— tant  par  la  quantité  des 
oeuvres  produites  que  par  leur  qualité.  Il  va  sans  dire  que  cette  httérature 
ne  date  pas  d’aujourd’hui.  L’algérianisme  littéraire  qui  se  manifeste  si 
brillamment  depuis  la  fin  de  la  deuxième  guerre  mondiale  remonte  à  la 
seconde  moitié  du  XIX®  siècle  et  trouve  son  origine  dans  la  pénétration 
de  la  pensée  française  en  Afrique  du  Nord. 

De  plus  cette  soudaine  éclosion  d’écrivains  nord-africains  n’est  pas 
nouvelle.  De  tout  temps  l’Afrique  du  Nord  a  été  sujette  à  des  invasions 
étrangères,  et  chaque  nouvelle  vague  a  donné  naissance  à  une  “école” 
d  écrivains  nord-africains:  “Il  y  a  eu,  à  travers  les  siècles,  des  Algériens 
écrivains  qui  appartenaient  à  la  littérature  grecque,  qui  appartiennent 
à  la  littérature  latine,  qui  appartiennent  à  la  littérature  arabe,  qui  appar¬ 
tiennent  à  la  littérature  berbère  .  . 

Depuis  plus  de  cent  ans,  ne  l’oublions  pas,  l’Afrique  du  Nord — et  plus 


*  Cet  article  est  en  quelque  sorte  une  introduction  à  une  étude  plus  complète 
sur  la  littérature  nord-africaine  d’expression  française  entreprise  par  l’auteur  grâce 
à  une  bourse  de  la  Guggenheim  Foundation  (1957-1958). 

*  Henri  Peyre,  The  Contemporary  French  Novel  (New  York,  1955),  p.  287. 
19^'^J®a“lCarduner,  “L’Année  littéraire  1955-1956,”  French  Review,  XXX,  3  (January, 

’  Gabriel  Audisio,  “Le  Génie  de  l’Afrique  du  Nord  de  Saint  Augustin  à  Albert 
Camus;”  Annales  du  Centre  Universitaire  Méditerranéen  (1954),  p.  156. 
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particulièrement  l’Algérie — a  été  le  prolongement  de  la  France  métropoli¬ 
taine  et  beaucoup  de  Français  y  ont  fait  carrière  comme  ils  l’auraient  fait 
en  France.  La  pensée  française,  transplantée  dans  un  nouveau  milieu, 
et  en  contact  avec  une  culture  autochtone  elle-même  fortement  éclectique, 
a  subi  certaines  modifications.  Il  s’est  formé  en  Algérie  un  nouveau  type 
de  Français,  “un  Français  d’Algérie  et  qui  se  sent  tel,  avec  certaines  caracté¬ 
ristiques  qui  ne  sont  pas  celles  du  Français  de  France.”^  Dans  l’ensemble, 
“le  Français  d’Algérie  se  sent  plus  près  de  l’Arabe,  pour  ses  conceptions 
de  la  vie,  que  de  ses  compatriotes  devenus  si  lointains  et  avec  lesquels  il 
a  perdu  les  contacts  que  maintenaient  les  premiers  immigrants.”^ 

Parmi  les  plus  connus  des  écrivains  français  d’Afrique  de  Nord,  il  faut 
citer,  outre  Albert  Camus  qui  fait  figure  de  chef  de  file,  Emmanuel  Roblès, 
Robert  Merle,  Jules  Roy,  René-Jean  Clot,  Claude  de  Fréminville,  André 
Rosfelder,  Marcel  Moussy  et  Gabriel  Audisio  (l’un  des  premiers  à  s’inté¬ 
resser  à  cette  littérature) .  Il  est  indéniable  que  ces  écrivains  sont  essentielle¬ 
ment  de  tradition  française.  Pourtant  il  est  tout  autant  impossible  d’ignorer 
leurs  profondes  attaches  culturelles  et  sentimentales  avec  l’Afrique  du 
Nord,  et  la  majorité  d’entre  eux  pom-rait  dire  avec  Albert  Camus,  “j’ai 
avec  l’Algérie  .  .  .  ime  liaison  qui  sans  doute  n’en  finira  jamais.”® 

Nous  n’avons  parlé  jusqu’à  présent  que  des  écrivains  d’origine  française 
ou  tout  au  moins  européenne,  car  ils  sont  les  plus  connus,  surtout  de  ce 
côté  de  l’Atlantique.  En  fait,  et  ce  qui  est  plus  remarquable  encore,  à  ces 
Français  ou  Européens,  “il  faut  désormais  ajouter  de  très  nombreux  noms 
d’autochtones,  des  Berbères  et  des  Arabes.”^  La  majorité  des  écrivains 
autochtones  est  orginaire  d’Algérie — où  la  pénétration  française  est  la 
plus  ancienne.  Parmi  les  plus  connus  il  faudrait  citer:  Kateb  Yacine,  Mo¬ 
hammed  Dib,  Mouloud  Feraoun,  Mouloud  Mammeri;  Driss  Chraibi, 

*  Auguste  Viatte,  “L’Expansion  contemporaine  de  la  littérature  française  hors 
d’Europe,”  Annales  du  Centre  Universitaire  Méditerranéen  (1957),  p.  124. 

®  Charles  Julien,  L’Afrique  du  Nord  en  marche  (Paris,  1952),  p.  42.  On  remarque  un 
changement  analogue  chez  la  grande  majorité  des  Français  d’Outre  Mer.  Il  suffit  de 
parler  même  très  brièvement  avec  ces  Français  pour  se  rendre  compte  du  fossé  qui 
les  sépare  de  leurs  compatriotes  de  la  Métropole.  Cela  est  d’autant  plus  vrai  des 
Français  d’Afrique  du  Nord,  “.  .  .  ils  sont  demeurés,  par  atavisme,  ce  qu’étaient 
leurs  pères  à  l’origine  de  leur  établissement  en  Afrique,  des  pionniers,  des  hommes 
d’action  et  des  isolés,  poursuivant  du  reste  avec  une  admirable  énergie  et  de  belles 
réussites  des  entreprises  de  caractère  et  d’intérêt  personnels”  (Général  Catroux, 
Dans  la  bataille,  1949,  p.  433).  Le  ‘colon’  qui  rentre  en  France  en  vacances  ne  tarde 
pas  à  s’y  trouver  à  l’étroit  et  il  lui  est  difficile,  sinon  impossible,  de  s’intégrer  de 
nouveau  dans  la  vie  française.  Ce  changement  peut  se  résumer,  ce  me  semble,  par  le 
côté  ‘nouveau  monde’  des  Français  d’Outre  Mer. 

6  Aimé  Dupuy,  L’Algérie  dans  les  lettres  d’expression  française  (Paris,  1955),  p.  135. 

7  Gabriel  Audisio,  “Le  Génie  de  l’Afrique  du  Nord  de  Saint  Augustin  à  Albert 
Camus,”  Annales  du  Centre  Universitaire  Méditerranéen  (1954),  p.  162. 
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Ahmed  Sefrioui  et  Michel  Zeraffa  représentent  le  Maroc;  et  Albert  Memmi, 
la  Tunisie. 

Une  des  caractéristiques  les  plus  générales  de  ces  écrivains — qu’ils  soient 
Français  d’origine  ou  autochtones — ^c’est  leur  côté  extraordinairement 
“américain.”  On  a  beaucoup  parlé  depuis  la  fin  de  la  deuxième  guerre 
mondiale  de  l’influence  américaine  sur  la  littérature  française,  et  bien  des 
pages  ont  été  écrites  sur  d’âge  du  roman  américain.’  Bien  que  l’Afrique 
du  Nord,  encore  plus  que  la  France,  ait  été  soumise  à  une  influence  directe 
de  la  part  des  Etats-Unis  pendant  les  sombres  années  de  l’occupation,  il 
serait  erroné  de  trop  insister  sur  cette  notion  d’influence — particulièrement 
en  ce  qui  concerne  la  littérature  nord-africaine  d’expression  française. 
Peut-être  vaudrait-il  mieux  l’expliquer,  au  moins  en  grande  partie,  à  partir 
d’une  certaine  similarité  de  conditions  entre  l’Afrique  du  Nord  et  l’Améri¬ 
que. 

A  l’image  de  leurs  collègues  américains,  les  écrivains  nord-africains  ont 
abordé  la  littérature  après  avoir  exercé  des  professions  fort  diverses.  Il  est 
vrai  par  ailleurs  que  l’homme  de  lettres  traditionnel  est  en  voie  de  dispari¬ 
tion,  même  en  France.  Pourtant  il  faut  insister  sur  la  préparation  fort 
éclectique  au  métier  des  lettres  que  partage  en  commun  la  presque  totalité 
des  écrivains  d’Afrique  du  Nord.  Ainsi  Kateb  Yacine,  l’auteur  de  Nedjma, 
a  été  successivement  journaliste,  docker,  ouvrier  agricole  et  manœuvre 
avant  d’embrasser  définitivement  la  carrière  littéraire.  Mohammed  Dib, 
a  qui  nous  devons  la  trilogie  Algérie,  a  été  tour  à  tour  fabricant  de  tapis 
comptable,  instituteur  et  journaliste.  Presque  tous  ont  fait  du  journalisme, 
et  un  grand  nombre  ont  goûté  à  l’enseignement. 

Comme  il  faut  s’y  attendre  dans  un  pays  jeune,  sinon  neuf,  l’action  et  le 
culte  de  l’énergie  sont  deux  thèmes  qui  apparaissent  souvent  dans  les 
ouvrages  des  Nord- Africains.  Comme  les  Américains  ils  nous  offrent  une 
littérature  virile,  brutale  même.  C’est  aussi  une  littérature  optimiste,  une 
littérature  qui  fait  confiance  à  la  vie  et  à  la  nature  humaine.  Le  pessimisme, 
hatons-nous  de  le  dire,  n’en  est  pas  exclu!  Comme  nous  l’avons  vu,  ces 
écrivains  ont  appris  leur  métier  à  la  dure  école  de  la  vie,  et  si  le  fatalisme 
musulman  a  marqué  plus  particulièrement  les  écrivains  autochtones,  ni 
les  uns  ni  les  autres  n’ont  échappé  à  l’angoisse  contemporaine. 

Les  similarités  avec  le  roman  américain  ne  se  limitent  pas  au  fond.  Dans 
l’ensemble,  ces  écrivains  ont  adopté  les  techniques  modernes  généralement 
associées  avec  la  littérature  américaine  de  la  ‘génération  perdue’:  “Faulk¬ 
ner’s  reversibility  of  time,  Dos  Passos’s  simultaneous  action,  the  ‘punch’ 
of  Caldwell’s  dialogue,  Steinbeck’s  vivid  narrative,  and  Hemingway’s 
‘eye  on  the  object.’  On  a  déjà  suffisamment  parlé  d’un  certain  aspect 

*  Peyre,  op.  cü.,  p,  275. 
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‘américain’  des  romans  de  Camus  pour  qu’il  soit  nécessaire  d’y  revenir  ici. 
Dans  Les  Couteaux  (1956)  de  Roblès,  on  retrouve  la  simultanéité  employée 
si  magistralement  par  Dos  Passos  dans  son  épique  U. S. A.-,  et  dans  Cela 
s'appelle  V aurore  (1952),  il  emploie  avec  succès  les  en-têtes  de  journaux 
si  chères  au  même  auteur,  et  qui  servent  à  la  fois  à  créer  l’atmosphère  et 
à  dater  les  événements.  Nedjma  (1956),  le  chef-d’œuvre  de  Yacine  (généra¬ 
lement  reconnu  comme  l’auteur  le  plus  original  et  le  plus  authentiquement 
d’Afrique  du  Nord),  ne  peut  manquer  de  rappeler  Faulkner  par  “les  perpé¬ 
tuels  retours  au  passé  .  .  .  [et]  la  profonde  obsession  des  origines.”  Pourtant, 
et  comme  l’ont  fait  remarquer  les  éditeurs  de  Yacine,  cette  allure  souvent 
faulknérienne  de  Nedjma  est  beaucoup  plus  due  à  l’influence  de  l’oratoire 
et  de  la  pensée  arabe  qu’à  l’influence  directe  de  Faulkner: 

A  propos  de  Nedjma,  on  nommera  sans  doute  Faulkner.  Quant  à  nous  nous 
croyons  qu’il  faut  chercher  ailleurs  l’explication  des  singularités  du  roman  que 
voici.  Le  rythme  et  la  construction  du  récit,  s’ils  doivent  quelque  chose  à  certaines 
expériences  romanesques  occidentales — ce  que  nous  ne  contestons  pas — ré¬ 
sultent  surtout  d’une  attitude  purement  arabe  de  l’homme  face  au  temps  .  .  . 
La  pensée  arabe  évolue  dans  une  durée  circulaire  où  chaque  détour  est  un 
retour  confondant  l’avenir  et  le  passé  dans  l’éternité  de  l’instant.^ 

Tout  comme  les  Américains  enfin,  les  écrivains  nord-africains — et  plus 
spécialement  les  écrivains  autochtones — ont  profité  d’une  plus  grande 
liberté  d’action  dans  le  choix  de  genres  littéraires,  de  sujets  et  de  techniques. 
Il  était  normal  qu’ils  choisissent  le  roman,  par  excellence  le  genre  littéraire 
du  vingtième  siècle.  Et  si  leur  littérature  fait  un  peu  fi  des  traditions  et  des 
nuances  elle  a  enrichi  la  littérature  française  contemporaine  d’un  sang 
nouveau:  “The  North  Africans  have  contributed  the  robustness  of  new¬ 
comers  to  culture.”^® 

Dans  l’ensemble  ils  s’intéressent  fort  peu  à  la  littérature  d’introspection 
car  plus  encore  que  les  Français  de  la  métropole  “they  realized  that  [an] 
excessively  analytical  literature  was  too  narrowly  addressed  to  an  ‘un¬ 
happy  few.’  Leur  littérature,  plus  vraie,  plus  actuelle  et  libérée  des 
entraves  d’une  tradition  trop  souvent  dictatoriale  vise  une  plus  grande 
audience  que  la  littérature  d’analyse  psychologique. 

A  côté  de  cet  aspect  ‘américain’  commun  à  la  presque  totalité  des  écri¬ 
vains  d’Afrique  du  Nord,  un  certain  nombre  d’autres  traits  caractérisent 
plus  spécialement  les  Nord-Africains  autochtones  d’une  part  et  les  Français 
d’Afrique  du  Nord,  de  l’autre. 

Dans  le  cas  des  écrivains  d’origine  française — ou  tout  au  moins  euro- 

®  Kateb  Yacine,  Nedjma  (Paris,  1956),  Introduction. 

Peyre,  op.  cit.,  p.  287. 

Il  Ibid.,  p.  284. 
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péenne — on  a  vraiment  pu  parler  d’une  “Ecole  d’Alger”  dont  les  débuts 
pourraient  se  situer  vers  la  fin  du  dix-neuvième  siècle  avec  Louis  Bertrand 
(1866-1941)  “qui  a  découvert  ‘littérairement’  l’Algérie 

En  nous  se  résument  trois  grandes  familles  latines:  l’Espagne,  la  France  et 
l’Italie  concoururent  également  à  l’œuvre  créatrice,  et  ce  pays  qui  est  le  nôtre, 
où  vivent  nos  souvenirs  et  toutes  nos  affections  nous  imprime  son  dynamisme 
invincible,  concentre  sur  nous  toutes  ses  énergies  latentes,  accumulées  pendant 
des  siècles.  Il  faut  avoir  vécu  enfant  parmi  les  désolations  africaines  pour  n’en 
point  souffrir.  Il  faut,  dès  les  premiers  balbutiements,  les  oxoir  affrontés, 
nourrissons,  demi-sauvages,  avoir  sucé  les  dures  mamelles  de  la  terre  arabe, 
s’être  avidemment  ravi  de  son  lait,  le  lait  même  de  ses  pâtres  montagnards. 
Mais  quand  une  fois  on  a  bu  de  ce  breuvage,  il  en  reste  toujours  une  âpre  saveur 
aux  lèvres.  Il  tarde  d’en  regoûter,  de  s’en  abreuver  de  nouveau  à  longues  tirées 
de  sang,  dans  une  répugnance  de  sojveur  étrangère.^^ 

L’algérianisme  littéraire  chez  les  Français  d’Algérie  a  tout  naturellement 
commencé  par  l’exotisme  (Eugène  Fromentin,  Robert  Randau,  Louis 
Bertrand).  Aujourd’hui,  leurs  successeurs  ont  dépassé  cette  période  algéria- 
niste,  et  au-délà  du  particulier  ils  s’efforcent  d’atteindre  l’imiversel.  Ils 
se  sont  pleinement  intégrés  à  la  grande  tradition  littéraire  française  mais 
l’Afrique  du  Nord  n’en  demeure  pas  moins  présente  dans  leur  œuvre, 
comme  le  Midi  dans  l’œuvre  de  Charles  Maurras: 

Leur  littérature  ne  cherche  pas  spécialement  à  être  celle  d’une  région  ou  d’une 
nation.  Elle  l  est,  dans  la  mesure  ou  le  particulier  contient  déjà  l’universel. 
Et  il  n  y  a  rien  la  d’ étonnant,  s’il  est  vrai,  comme  je  le  crois,  que  ses  caractères 
les  plus  marquants  sont  l’humanisme  et  la  tendance  à  un  réalisme  classique.^^ 

Albert  Camus,  Emmanuel  Roblès  et  Jules  Roy  sont  incontestablement 
les  meilleurs  représentants  de  cette  importante  branche  de  la  littérature 
française  contemporaine.  Tous  les  trois,  nés  et  éduqués  en  Algérie,  dé¬ 
butèrent  dans  la  carrière  littéraire  à  Alger,  dans  les  années  qui  précédèrent 
la  deuxieme  guerre  mondiale.  Pendant  les  années  d’occupation,  Alger, 
avec  son  Université  et  sa  large  population  française — encore  accrue  par  les 
événements  internationaux  devint  une  capitale  intellectuelle  d’impor¬ 
tance.  Autour  de  l’éditeur  Edmond  Chariot  se  trouvait  tout  un  groupe  de 
jeunes  gens  animés  de  la  meme  ambition  littéraire,  et  parmi  lesquels  on 

Viatte,  oj).  cit.,  p.  118. 

Albert  Guénard,  Heures  d’Afrique  (Paris,  1921);  cité  dans  Aimé  Dupuy,  La 
Tunisie  dans  les  lettres  d’ expression  française  (Paris,  1956),  p.  135. 

Dupuy,  L  Algérie  dans  les  lettres  d’ expression  française,  p.  153. 
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comptait  Camus,  Roblès,  Roy,  Armand  Guibert  (auteur  des  Cahiers  de 
Barbarie)  et  Jean  Amrouche  (un  Kabyle  né  chrétien).  La  fin  de  la  guerre, 
en  rendant  à  Paris  son  rôle  traditionnel  de  capitale  de  la  pensée  française, 
et  la  mort  de  Chariot,  furent  en  partie  responsables  de  la  dispersion  du 
groupe,  chacim  embrassant  avec  plus  ou  moins  de  succès,  la  carrière  litté¬ 
raire  à  laquelle  il  s’était  préparé  à  “l’Ecole  d’Alger.” 

Chez  Camus,  et  à  un  degré  moindre  peut-être  chez  Roblès  et  Roy,  “la 
présence  de  l’Algérie  se  manifeste  d’abord  par  le  culte,  fervent  et  lyrique, 
rendu  par  ce  Méditerranéen  au  soleil  [et]  à  la  lumière.”^®  Cela  se  traduit 
dans  leurs  œuvres  par  une  constante  ardeur  à  jouir,  non  seulement  de  la 
lumière,  mais  encore  et  surtout  de  la  vie.  L’accent  est  définitivement  placé 
sur  le  présent,  et  la  conquête  du  bonheur  est  un  de  leurs  thèmes  favoris. 

Mais,  “tout  ce  qui  exalte  la  vie  accroît  en  même  temps  son  absurdité,” 
et  la  jouissance  de  la  vie  se  double,  dès  le  début,  d’un  pessimisme  lucide 
qui  colore  également  toutes  les  œuvres  de  ces  écrivains.  La  misère  de  la 
condition  humaine  est  d’autant  plus  impressionante  que  ces  auteurs  en 
prennent  conscience  “sur  une  terre  comblée  ...  au  bord  d’une  mer  heu¬ 
reuse.”  Face  à  de  tels  extrêmes,  “la  volupté  d’un  festin  auquel  préside 
le  soleil,”  d’une  part  et  “l’esclavage  des  souffreteux  que  règle  l’injustice 
sociale,”^®  de  l’autre,  on  est  d’autant  plus  sensible  à  l’absurdité  de  la  vie. 

Ainsi,  si  les  héros  de  Camus,  Roblès,  Roy,  cherchent  le  bonheur  sur 
terre — car  pour  eux,  seul  le  présent  compte — ils  ne  sauraient  le  faire  aux 
dépens  des  autres.  La  misère  de  la  condition  humaine  est  trop  grande; 
l’homme  doit  non  seulement  refuser  d’y  ajouter,  mais  encore  il  ne  saurait 
se  satisfaire  du  rôle  de  spectateur,  car  comme  l’a  compris  le  journaliste 
Rambert  dans  Oran  assiégée  par  la  peste,  “il  peut  y  avoir  de  la  honte  à 
être  heureux  tout  seul.”^^ 

Ainsi  la  recherche  du  bonheur  et  le  respect  de  la  dignité  humaine  s’entre¬ 
croisent  constamment  dans  les  pages  de  Camus,  Roblès  et  Roy.  Ce  qui  ne 
veut  pas  dire  que  Camus  a  découvert  son  message  en  Algérie,  mais  plutôt 
qu’il  y  a  trouvé  les  données  mêmes  de  la  tragédie  du  siècle  et  qu’elle  repré¬ 
sente  une  étape  nécessaire  dans  l’évolution  intellectuelle  et  philosophique 
qui  l’a  mené  à  son  humanisme  d’aujourd’hui. 

Les  écrivains  nord-africains  autochtones  ont  aussi  en  commun  un  certain 
nombre  de  thèmes:  l’exil  en  France,  nécessité  par  une  Algérie  prolifique  et 
miséreuse;  la  lutte  des  classes  en  pays  algérien  (à  la  fois  au  sein  de  la 
communauté  indigène  et  dans  les  relations  entre  cette  communauté  et  la 
communauté  européenne);  la  querelle  des  jeunes  et  des  anciens,  du  neuf 

^^Ihid.,  p.  127. 

Albert  Maquet,  Albert  Camus  ou  l’invincible  été  (Paris,  1956),  pp.  13-14. 

Albert  Camus,  La  Peste  (Paris,  1946),  p.  171. 
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et  du  vieux,  du  progrès  et  de  la  tradition  ;  le  conflit  racial  et  religieux  entre 
les  divers  groupes,  races  et  cultes  qui  cohabitent  en  Afrique  du  Nord  (séden¬ 
taires  et  nomades,  fellahs  et  citadins.  Berbères,  Arabes  et  Européens, 
Musulmans,  Juifs  et  Catholiques). 

La  plupart  de  ces  écrivains  connaissent  bien  la  France  où  ils  ont  fait  de 
longs  séjours,  soit  en  quête  de  travail,  soit  pendant  leur  service  militaire 
ou  à  l’occasion  de  la  dernière  guerre,  soit  enfin  pour  y  faire  des  études.  Les 
événements  des  vingt  dernières  années  ont  fortement  contribué  à  ouvrir 
l’Afrique  du  Nord  aux  influences  étrangères — particulièrement  occidentales 
pendant  la  décade  1940-1950,  et  orientales  plus  récemment. 

De  plus,  et  comme  nous  l’avons  vu,  un  grand  nombre  de  ces  écrivains 
ont  fait  du  journalisme,  ce  qui  a  encore  accru  leur  contact  avec  le  monde 
occidental.  Ainsi,  dans  l’ensemble,  les  homme  de  lettres  nord-africains, 
naviguant  dans  un  milieu  totalement  différent  de  celui  de  leurs  parents, 
ont  été  fortement  imprégnés  de  culture  occidentale  et  plus  particulièrement 
de  culture  française — avec  laquelle  ils  ont  eu  un  contact  plus  direct  et  plus 
continu. 

Très  souvent  ils  ont  débuté  dans  la  carrière  littéraire  par  des  ouvrages 
autobiographiques  où  ils  expriment  dans  des  termes  émouvants  leur  double 
appartenance  à  deux  mondes  différents  et  le  déchirement  qui  s’ensuit  car 
ils  ne  sont  à  l’aise  ni  dans  l’un  ni  dans  l’autre.  Comme  le  dit  Amer,  le  héros 
des  Chemins  qui  montent  (1957)  de  Mouloud  Feraoun,  ils  “sont  écartelés 
entre  deux  mondes  différents  qui  les  sollicitent  tour  à  tour  sans  pouvoir 
les  retenir.  ”18  II  leur  est  tout  autant  impossible  de  se  faire  une  place  dans 
le  monde  vers  lequel  ils  sont  inexorablement  entraînés  que  de  se  ré-adapter 
au  monde  qu’ils  ont  quitté  : 

Là-bas  {en  France)  .  .  .  nous  voyons  clairement  ce  que  nous  sommes.  Là-bas, 
on  ne  nous  parque  pas,  nous  sommes  admis  partout,  c'est  sûr.  Mais  partout 
nous  sommes  des  N  or  af s.  Là-bas  il  y  a  les  clochards  et  les  bandits,  les  riches  et 
les  pauvres,  mais  nous  ne  rentrons  dans  aucune  catégorie.  Là-bas  nous  sommes 
des  Norafs.  .  .  .i® 

Mais  en  même  temps,  ce  séjour  en  France  et  le  contact  avec  une  civilisation 
différente  de  la  leur,  les  a  éveillés  à  la  pleine  réalisation  de  “tout  cet  en¬ 
chevêtrement  de  traditions,  d’habitudes,  de  rites  et  de  préceptes  qui  vou¬ 
drait  les  emprisonner  dans  des  mailles  inextricables. ’’^o 

Dans  la  Statue  de  sel  (1953),  le  premier  roman  de  l’écrivain  tunisien 
Albert  Memmi,  nous  retrouvons  le  même  thème  de  l’adolescent  déchiré 

Mouloud  Feraoun,  Les  Chemins  qui  montent  (Paris,  1957),  p.  51. 

Ihid.,  p.  125. 

“  Ihid.,  p.  127. 
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entre  deux  allégeances.  Pour  conquérir  sa  propre  personnalité,  Mordekhai 
le  héros,  est  obligé  de  rompre  en  visière  avec  le  monde,  l’idéologie,  la  reli¬ 
gion  même  de  ses  jeunes  années,  mais  il  s’aperçoit — trop  tard — de  l’impossi¬ 
bilité  de  se  sauver  dans  une  classe  qui  n’est  pas  la  sienne,  de  respirer  une 
culture  qui  choque  sa  sensibilité  naïve.  “Balloté  entre  l’Occident  envié  et 
l’Orient  tenance,”^i  il  est  devenu  un  ‘étranger’  et  il  ne  lui  reste  plus  qu’à 
s’évader  en  Argentine. 

Agar  (1955)  son  deuxième  roman  traite  de  la  même  question.  Après  des 
études  de  médecine  à  Paris,  le  héros  rentre  dans  sa  famille,  marié  à  une 
Française  catholique;  “J’avais  rapproché,  menaçantes,  l’une  en  face  de 
l’autre,  les  deux  parties  hétérogènes  de  moi-même.  La  rencontre  de  Marie 
avec  mes  parents  ne  fut  pas,  comme  je  l’appréhendais,  scandaleuse,  mais 
absurde.  Pourtant,  le  divorce  qui  s’impose  ne  résoud  pas  le  problème 
quant  au  personnage  central.  A  l’encontre  de  sa  femme  qui  n’aura  aucune 
difficulté  à  réintégrer  son  monde,  il  lui  est  impossible  de  reprendre  sa  place 
dans  sa  famille  et  sa  culture.  Ses  études  et  son  séjour  en  France  l’ont  pro¬ 
fondément  transformé  et  il  est  devenu  également  étranger  aux  deux  mondes 
dont  il  se  réclame:  “Ah,  si  je  pouvais  redevenir  comme  eux!  Mon  malheur 
est  que  je  ne  suis  plus  comme  personne.”^® 

Le  déchirement  éprouvé  par  ces  écrivains  est  d’autant  plus  profond 
aujourd’hui  que  les  deux  mondes  dont  ils  se  réclament  sont  en  guerre. 
De  part  et  d’autre  on  les  somme  de  choisir.^^  Malgré  leur  devoir  envers  leur 
famille,  leur  passé  et  leur  pays,  ils  sont  demeurés  très  français.  Certains 
mêmes,  tel  Driss  Chraibi,  ont  choisi  de  vivre  en  France.  Dans  l’ensemble 
ils  répugnent  à  choisir  et  à  couper  les  liens  qui  les  rattachent  aux  deux  tradi¬ 
tions. 

Ils  n’en  demeurent  pas  moins  des  écrivains  revendicatifs  qui  portent 
témoignage  de  la  misère  morale  et  matérielle  des  populations  autochtones 
de  l’Afrique  du Nord.25  Dans  sa  trilogie  (La  GrandeMaison,  1952;  L’Incendie, 
1954;  Le  Métier  à  tisser,  1957),  Mohammed  Dib  s’est  efforcé  de  peindre  une 
vaste  fresque  de  l’Algérie  à  la  veille  de  la  guerre.  Par  l’intermédiaire  du 

21  Dupuy,  L’Algérie  dans  les  lettres  d’expression  française,  p.  128. 

22  Albert  Memmi,  Agar  (Paris,  1955),  p.  58. 

22  Ibid.,  p.  242. 

2^  Il  serait  fort  intéressant  d’étudier  les  répercussions  de  la  guerre  en  Algérie  sur 
la  pensée  et  les  lettres  françaises  contemporaines.  Chez  un  grand  nombre  d’intellec¬ 
tuels,  la  crise  algérienne  a  provoqué  le  même  crise  de  conscience  que  la  guerre  civile 
en  Espagne  pour  une  autre  génération.  Elle  a  été  l’agent  catalyseur  de  plus  d’une 
vocation  littéraire,  plus  spécialement  chez  les  jeunes  pour  qui  la  guerre  en  Algérie 
est  un  problème  direct,  réel  et  quotidien. 

25  Les  écrivains  français  d’Afrique  du  Nord  sont  aussi  de  tendance  fort  libérale. 
Bien  qu’il  leur  soit  difficile  de  prendre  nettement  position,  ils  sont  profondément 
touchés  par  les  revendications  musulmanes  et  dans  l’ensemble  ils  préconisent  une 
solution  libérale  à  la  crise  actuelle. 
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jeune  Omar — dont  les  aventures  constituent  la  trame  et  l’unité  des  trois 
volumes — le  lecteur  est  mis  en  présence  de  la  détresse  et  de  la  pauvreté 
de  la  majorité  des  Nord- Africains:  “Nous  marchons  pieds  nus — nos  haillons 
cachent  à  peine  notre  misère.  Et  dans  notre  ventre  comme  dans  notre  tête, 
il  n’y  a  que  des  miettes  et  de  la  crasse.”^® 

Tous  tiennent  la  colonisation  responsable  de  cet  état  de  choses:  “la 
colonisation  blesse  ...  le  colon  considère  le  travail  des  fellahs  comme 
totalement  sien.  Il  veut  de  plus  que  les  gens  lui  appartiennent.  Malgré 
cette  appartenance  en  titre,  le  fellah  est  pourtant  le  maître  de  la  terre 
fertile. 

Driss  Chraibi  est  surtout  connu  pour  Les  Boucs  (1955).  Dans  des  pages 
hallucinantes  Chraibi  nous  décrit  le  monde  kafkaén  des  milieux  arabes 
de  la  banlieue  parisienne: 

C’est  un  long  et  poignant  cri  de  révolte  qui  s’élève  de  ce  livre.  Un  jeune  écrivain 
nord-africain  qui  vit  en  France  y  décrit  l’atroce  et  sauvage  misère  de  ces  boucs 
parqués  dans  des  refuges  sordides,  luttant  pour  preserver  un  minimum  de 
dignité  humaine  dans  des  conditions  matérielles  qui  sont  au-dessous  de  toute 
dignité. 

Ainsi,  il  est  évident  que  ces  écrivains  “de  toute  leur  âme  pensante  et 
aimante,  participent  a  deux  mondes,  celui  de  l’Afrique  musulmane  et  celui 
du  génie  français.’  Comme  ils  ne  peuvent  ni  ne  veulent  renier  ni  l’un  ni 
1  autre,  ils  tendent  éperdumment  à  écarter,  comme  un  cauchemar  in¬ 
tolérable,  les  erreurs  politico-sociales  qui  jetteraient  dans  une  inimitié 
sanglante  des  mondes  qu’ils  croient  fraternels.  ”2® 

Pourtant,  si  le  conflit  se  poursuit,  et  malgré  leurs  profondes  attaches 
culturelles  et  sentimentales  avec  la  France,  il  est  probable  qu’il  leur  sera 
impossible  d  ignorer  plus  longtemps  les  appels  de  leur  pays,  de  leur  passé 
et  de  leur  famille: 

Choisir?  J’ai  déjà  choisi  mais  je  voudrais  tellement  n’avoir  plus  à  le  faire. 
Car  si  j’ai  choisi  de  vivre  en  France~et  peut-être  d’y  mourir,  mais  cela  ne 
dépend  pas  de  moi— je  continue  à  participer  à  ce  monde  de  mon  enfance  et  à  cet 
Islam  en  lequel  je  crois  de  plus  en  plus.^° 

Michigan  State  University 

Mohammed  Dib,  Le  Métier  à  tisser  (Paris,  1957)  p  138 

”  Mohammed  Dib,  L’Incendie  (Paris,  1954),  p.  28.’ 

Z  Les  Boucs  (Paris,  1955),  Introduction. 

“  Ibid.,  Introduction. 

Driss  Chraibi,  L’Ane  (Paris,  1956),  p.  14. 


Philarète  Chasles’s  View  of  American 
Literature  through  a  British  Prism 

hy  James  L.  Shepherd,  III 


JLn  THE  FIRST  HALF  of  the  nineteenth  century,  American  literature, 
in  its  fledgling  state,  sought  the  support  and  encouragement  of  critics  and 
pubhc  abroad.  Simultaneously,  French  literature,  emerging  into  the  ro¬ 
mantic  phase,  sought  the  stimulus  of  exotic  writings  from  outside  France. 
French  critics  and  translators  of  American  works  could  perform  a  precious 
service  to  both  sides.  They  were  among  the  doctors  who,  as  Professor 
Coindreau  puts  it,  performed  the  blood  transfusion  on  their  own  anemic 
literature  at  the  same  time,  they  encouraged  Cooper,  Irving  and  their 
younger  contemporaries,  by  assm-ing  them  a  larger  and,  we  venture  to  say, 
a  more  discriminating  public  than  they  could  expect  at  home. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  such  transfusionists  was  Philarète  Chasles. 
A  contributor  to  the  Journal  des  Débats,  the  Revue  de  Paris,  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  and  the  Revue  Britannique,  he  wrote  articles  concerned  with 
American  hterature  throughout  his  life  and  translated  many  works  by 
American  writers.  He  is  credited  with  the  first  article  in  French  to  embrace 
American  literature  as  a  whole  {Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  July  15,  1835). 
Finally,  a  group  of  his  articles  on  America,  assembled  in  book  form  and 
published  under  the  title  Études  sur  la  littérature  et  les  mœurs  des  Anglo- 
Américains  au  dix-neuvième  siècle,  constitute  the  second  volume  in  the 
French  language  devoted  to  a  sm-vey  of  American  literature.^  The  first, 
Eugene  Vail’s  De  la  littérature  et  des  hommes  de  lettres  des  Etats-Unis  d'Améri¬ 
que,  had  appeared  ten  years  earlier  but  was  hardly  more  than  a  catalope. 
It  had  been  the  work  of  an  American  of  great  patriotic  pride  and  very  little 


critical  sense.®  .  ,  . 

Chasles,  on  the  contrary,  never  gives  blanket  praise  to  the  writers  under 

discussion  and  often  criticizes  them  harshly,  while  attempting  to  explain 
their  works  as  manifestations  of  American  social  conditions.  Eva  Margaret 
Phillips,  in  her  thesis  on  Chasles,  has  therefore  described  him  as  jusqu  en 


1  Maurice  Coindreau,  “Remarques  sur  l’art  de  traduire,”  France  in  the  United 
States,  Bulletin  22  (New  York,  1955),  1. 

2  (Paris,  1851)— hereafter  cited  as  Siwdes.  t  iqi 

3  Cf  “Eugene  Vail:  Biographical  Sketch,”  French  American  Review,  I,  131  13  . 
See  also  my  article,  “Eugene  Vail,  interprète  de  l’Amérique  en  France,”  Le  Bayou, 

été  1955,  329-336. 
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1850  ...  le  critique  le  plus  autorisé  de  la  littérature  américaine.”^  Professor 
Levin’s  new  edition  of  Chasles’s  criticism  of  Anglo-American  literature 
is  eagerly  awaited  as  a  means  of  making  this  criticism  readily  available 
{French  Review,  XXXII  [December,  1958],  200). 

Increased  recognition  of  Chasles’s  importance  in  this  field  should  not 
blind  us,  however,  to  his  defects.  In  particular,  we  should  recall  that  some 
of  the  opinions  Chasles  diffused  concerning  American  writers  were  not  his 
own  ;  indeed,  they  were  at  times  those  of  the  British  critics  he  professed  to 
distrust.  Although  a  certain  unscrupulous  side  of  Chasles’s  nature  will  be¬ 
come  imdeniable,  Americans  must  nevertheless  be  grateful  to  him  for 
having  been  the  first  to  spread  to  the  continent  the  fame  of  such  men  as 
Bryant,  Channing,  Longfellow  and  Emerson,®  and  for  having  been  among 
the  first  to  speak  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Yet 
in  writing  so  much  on  such  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  poor  Philarete 
Chasles  did  not  have  time  to  read  all  the  writers  whom  he  wrote  about. 
Instead,  he  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  calling  his  own  the  remarks 
about  them  which  he  had  translated  from  reviews  in  English. 

Chasles’s  contemporaries  were  aware  of  his  plagiaristic  weakness.  In 
1849  the  publisher  Buloz  dismissed  him  from  the  staff  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  on  an  accusation  of  plagiary.  In  this  accusation  Buloz  was  joined 
by  Amédée  Pichot,  who  had  been  associated  vfith  Chasles  both  on  the 
Revue  Britannique  and  the  Revue  de  Paris  staffs.®  Another  quarrel  with 
Pichot  occurred  in  1855.  As  for  Chasles’s  volume  of  American  studies,  which 
particularly  concerns  us  here,  immediately  upon  its  publication  in  1851  it 
was  attacked  on  the  same  ground  in  a  book  review  by  Joël  Cherbuliez  in 
the  Revue  Critique  des  Livres  Nouveaux? 

Chasles’s  biographers  have  dismissed  these  charges  lightly.  Mirecourt, 
whose  book  on  Chasles  appeared  in  1857,  denies  the  validity  of  Cherbuliez’s 
accusation  and  maintains  that  the  example  Cherbuliez  cites  is  a  reminis¬ 
cence  rather  than  a  conscious  reproduction  of  his  earlier  translation.®  Miss 
Phillips  in  her  work  goes  as  far  as  to  say  that  the  accusations  of  plagiary 
were  all  false  and  were  made  to  smear  Chasles’s  reputation  by  men  who  had 
some  personal  enmity  towards  him.® 


Chasles,  critique  et  historien  de  la  littérature  anglaise  (Paris’ 
1933),  209.  Cf.  a  similar  statement  in  Living  Age,  XLVI,  662. 

'  A-  -Jaffe,  “An  Earlier  French  Estimate  of  Emerson,”  New  England  Quarterly, 
March,  1953,  100-102.  y  y, 

*  Bisson,  Amédée  Pichot  (London,  n.  d.),  148,  155. 

n also  published  in  Bibliothèque  Universelle  de  Genève,  XVII 
(1851),  489-491. 

*  Eugène  de  Mirecourt,  Philarète  Chasles  (Paris,  1857),  79. 

Legacy  of  Philarète  Chasles,  I,  (Chapel  Hill, 
1957),  xxii,  accepts  Miss  Phillips’  verdict.  See,  however,  Kathleen  Jones,  La  Revue 
britannique,  son  histoire  et  son  action  littéraire  (Ï825-1840)  (Paris,  1939),  115-138. 
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Let  us  examine  the  facts.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  of  Chasles’s 
1851  volume  of  Etudes  shows  that  the  book  consists  largely  of  the  republi¬ 
cation  of  articles  previously  published  under  his  name  in  periodicals.  There 
is  one  notable  exception.  Chapter  I,  roughly  one  fifth  of  the  book,  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  bibliography  of  his  periodical  publications.  The  reader 
would  infer  that  this  first  part,  in  the  nature  of  a  historical  introduction, 
was  written  expressly  for  the  book.  It  discusses  American  writers  no  longer 
living  in  1851  and  a  few  contemporaries  whose  reputation  was  solidly  estab¬ 
lished;  the  rest  of  the  book  consists  of  discussions  of  more  recent  works,  of 
criticisms  of  them  that  Chasles  had  written  immediately  after  their  publi¬ 
cation.  Chasles  makes  no  secret  of  the  general  nature  of  his  book.  In  his 
preface  he  modestly  refers  to  “les  pages  que  je  reproduis  ici.”  His  modesty 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  confess  the  unoriginality  of  one  fifth  of  his  book. 

To  find  the  sources  of  the  latter,  we  must  turn  back  twenty  years  in 
Chasles’s  career,  to  the  period  of  his  munerous  contributions  to  the  Revue 
Britannique.  He  boasted  that  from  1825  to  1840  an  average  of  at  least  one 
third  of  every  issue  came  from  his  pen.^®  The  review  specialized  in  unsigned 
translations  of  articles  which  had  originally  appeared  in  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  periodicals.  In  its  issue  of  January,  1832,  is  found  an  article  entitled 
“Littérature,  Eloquence  et  Poésie  des  Etats-Unis  Américains. The  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  source  at  the  end  of  the  article  is  to  the  “Edinburgh 
Magazine.”  Actually,  the  original  English  version  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  as  an  anonymous  book  review  of  William  Ellery  Channing’s  Tracts 
and  Sermons.^^  Although  unsigned,  the  French  translation  can  without 
doubt  be  ascribed  to  Philarète  Chasles,  in  view  of  Chasles’s  interest  in  the 
subject  and  the  fact  that  he  uses  it  in  his  book.  For  this  is  the  principal 
source  of  Chapter  I  of  the  1851  Etudes.  The  wording  is  changed  here  and 
there,  a  phrase  is  omitted  or  added  for  clarity  or  reasons  of  style,  but  the 
essential  body  of  the  article  is  reproduced  in  the  book.  Since  Chasles’s 
pm-pose  was  to  survey  the  entire  history  of  American  literature,  he  abridged 
greatly  what  the  Edinburgh  Review  said  about  Channing’s  sermons,  which 
were  the  main  subject  of  the  review  in  English.  A  second  article,  which  was 
translated  by  Chasles  for  the  November,  1834,  issue  of  the  Revue  Britan¬ 
nique,  is  also  used  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  1851  collection.  This 
furnishes  much  of  the  ostensibly  original  material  on  Washington  Irving.*® 
The  rest  of  what  Chasles  wrote  on  Irving,  plus  all  that  he  had  to  say  on 

Phillips,  50  (note).  Miss  Phillips  summarily  dismisses  Chasles’s  contributions 
to  this  periodical  as  “sans  grande  valeur  pour  l’étude  du  caractère  et  des  idées  de 
Philarète  Chasles”  (page  13). 

11  Revue  Britannique,  X  (janvier  1832),  1-34. 

12  Edinburgh  Review,  L  (October,  1829),  125-144.  We  were  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
author  of  the  review,  nor  was  William  B.  Cairns,  who  summarizes  it  in  his  British 
Criticism  of  American  Writings,  1815-1833  (Madison,  1922),  279. 

1®  Revue  Britannique,  XII  (novembre  1834),  122-138. 
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Franklin,  Crèvecœur,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  James  K.  Paulding,  Joel  Barlow  and  William  Ellery 
Channing  comes  from  his  own  translation  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  book 
review.  A  final  section  of  the  first  chapter  of  Chasles’s  book  is  taken  from 
yet  a  third  Revue  Britannique  contribution,  this  one  an  abridgment  of  two 
articles  on  Audubon  in  Blackwood's}^  Regardless  of  the  dishonesty  involved, 
it  is  astonishing  that  Chasles  should  have  signed  his  name  to  translations 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  and  Blackwood's  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  his  distrust  of  what  British  writers  said  about  America. 
He  even  criticized  one  of  these  very  articles,  that  on  Channing  from  which 
he  borrowed  so  much,  as  “écrit  sous  Pinfluence  des  préjugés  de  la  Société 
anglaise.”^® 

For  illustration  of  the  way  Chasles  used  these  twenty -year-old  transla¬ 
tions,  any  number  of  passages  might  be  cited  which  he  reproduced  word  for 
word.  Perhaps  it  will  be  more  interesting,  however,  to  compare  some  of  the 
passages  which  underwent  rewriting.  For  one  thing,  they  will  show  that 
Chasles  was  more  concerned  with  style  and  form  when  claiming  the  articles 
as  his  own  than  he  had  originally  been  when  inserting  them  in  the  Revue 
Britannique  as  anonymous  translations  from  the  English.  The  original 
articles  in  English  were  wordy  and  repetitive.  Chasles  improved  on  the 
English  even  in  his  first  translations,  but  he  did  not  get  far  enough  away 
from  them;  hence  the  corrections  and  changes  in  1851.  Consider,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  these  remarks  on  Jonathan  Edwards  as  they  advance  in  three 
steps  from  redundancy  towards  brevity  and  concision: 

Instead  of  'puzzling  or  imposing  on  others,  he  tries  to  satisfy  his  own  mind.  .  .  . 
Of  all  reasoners  the  most  conscientious  and  sincere,  his  closeness  and  candour 
are  alike  admirable.  ..  .We  do  not  say  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong;  we  only 
say  that  his  method  is  ‘an  honest  method':  there  is  not  a  trick,  a  subterfuge,  a 
verbal  sophism  in  his  whole  book.  Those  who  compare  his  arguments  "with  what 
Priestley  or  Hobbes  have  written  on  the  same  question,  will  find  the  one  petulant 
and  the  other  dogmatical.  {Edinburgh  Review,  L,  131) 

C'est  un  homme  qui  ne  veut  pas  prouver  ce  qu'il  avance;  il  cherche  avant  tout  à 
se  satisfaire  lui-meme.  Dans  son  honnête  et  candide  manière  de  raisonner,  il 
n  emploie  pas  un  subterfuge,  une  évasion,  un  sophisme,  un  paralogisme. 
Lisez-le,  vous  trouverez  ensuite  Hobbes  dogmatique  et  Priestley  insolent. 
{Revue  Britannique,  X,  15) 

Etudes,  68-105;  Revue  Britannique,  septembre  1831,  5-44. 

Revue  Britannique,  novembre  1834,  122  (note)  ;  see  also  introduction  by  Chasles 
to  Bellegarde,  ou  l’enfant  indien  adopté  (Paris,  1833,  B.N.  Y2.  16999);  his  article  in 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  avril  1841,  308. 
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C’est  un  homme  qui  ne  veut  pas  vous  persuader,  mais  se  convaincre.  Chez  lui, 
pas  un  subterfuge,  pas  une  évasion,  ni  un  paralogisme.  Lisez-le,  vous  trouverez 
ensuite  Hobbes  dogmatique,  et  Priestley  insolent.  {Etudes,  13) 

We  reproduce  a  second  set  of  quotations,  which  is  taken  from  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  works  of  Washington  Irving: 

In  some  sequestered  spot  or  green  savannah,  we  can  conceive  Mr.  Irving  en¬ 
chanted  with  the  style  of  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne — in  the  bare,  broad,  straight, 
mathematical  streets  of  his  native  city,  his  busy  fancy  wandered  through  the 
blind  alleys  and  huddled  zig-zag  sinuosities  of  London,  and  the  signs  of  Loth- 
bury  and  East-Cheap  swung  and  creaked  in  his  delighted  ears.  {Edinburgh 
Review,  L,  126) 

Vous  le  voyez,  habitant  des  savanes  de  l’Amérique  ou  de  quelque  maison  carrée 
et  symétrique  de  Boston  ou  de  New-York,  s’égarer  par  le  rêverie,  sous  les  allées 
ombreuses  de  Kensington,  lorsque  Sterne  s’y  promenait  avec  ses  amis.  ...  Ne 
l’éveillez  pas:  il  croit  se  perdre  dans  les  allées  sinueuses  et  obscures  de  la  vieille 
cité;  il  entend  siffler  le  vent  dans  les  fenêtres  à  grands  panneaux  et  s’agiter  les 
énormes  enseignes  contre  lesquelles  Adisson  [sic]  s’éleva  si  fréquemment. 
{Revue  Britannique,  X,  18) 

Cet  écrivain  qui  trace  ses  lignes  non  loin  des  savanes  de  l’Ohio  ou  dans  quelque 
maison  carrée  de  Boston  vit  par  la  pensée  dans  le  Parc  Saint-J  âmes;  sa  rêverie 
l’égare  sous  les  allées  ombreuses  de  Kensington;  il  cause  avec  Sterne;  il  donne 
la  main  à  Goldsmith.  Ne  l’éveillez  pas;  il  croit  dans  un  doux  songe  se  perdre 
au  fond  des  allées  sinueuses  de  la  vieille  cité;  il  entend  le  vent  qui  siffle  dans  les 
fenêtres  à  grands  arceaux  des  familles  féodales  et  agite  ces  énormes  enseignes 
des  marchands,  contre  lesquelles  Addison  s’éleva  si  fréquemment.  {Etudes,  44) 

Here,  not  only  a  difference  in  wording  between  the  two  French  versions  but 
also  a  departure  from  the  original  English  text  is  observed.  The  place 
names  of  Lothbury  and  East-Cheap  Chasles  wisely  deemed  too  obscure  for 
the  French  reader,  and  so  he  introduced  the  more  familiar  Kensington  and 
Saint  James  in  their  stead.  Similarly  the  term  “wits  of  Queen  Anne”  was 
not  meaningful  enough  to  Chasles’s  reader,  and  so  he  substituted  a  few  of 
them  by  name,  Sterne,  Addison,  Goldsmith.  Furthermore,  there  are  a 
couple  of  phrases  in  both  French  versions  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in  the 
English  text.  Whence  come  these  “fenêtres  à  grands  arceaux”  (or  “pan¬ 
neaux”)?  On  what  authority  is  it  stated  that  Addison  protested  against  the 
London  merchants’  hanging  large  signs  in  the  street  over  their  shop-win¬ 
dows?  The  answer  is  that  these  are  interpolations  of  the  translator,  based  on 
his  reading  or  personal  observation. 
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These  are  tiny  examples  of  another  aspect  of  Chasles’s  questionable  use 
of  his  source  material.  We  shall  point  out  some  more  important  examples 
below.  The  fact  is  that  Chasles  attributed  to  the  Edinburgh  magazines 
many  ideas  which  were  not  contained  in  them.  Amédée  Pichot  wrote  that 
Chasles  was  “un  auteur  qui,  de  son  aveu,  tantôt  donne  pour  siens  des 
articles  traduits,  et  tantôt  donne  pour  traduits  des  articles  originaux.”^® 
The  results  of  our  research  as  to  the  origin  of  Chapter  I  of  Chasles’s  Ameri¬ 
can  studies  prove  that  this  incriminating  statement  attributed  to  Chasles 
himself  was  neither  slander  on  Pichot’s  part  nor  idle  boasting  on  Chasles’s 
part.  Pages  five  through  eleven  of  the  1851  volume,  a  philosophical  discus¬ 
sion  on  what  elements  a  society  needs  in  order  to  produce  art,  are  repro¬ 
duced  with  little  change  from  the  1832  article  in  the  Revue  Britannique.  A 
corresponding  passage  is,  however,  completely  absent  from  the  Edinburgh 
Review  article  on  Channing;  it  is  apparently  an  original  contribution  of 
Chasles.  Similarly,  we  search  the  English  article  in  vain  for  a  discussion  of 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  to  whom  the  Revue  Britannique  adaptation  devotes 
six  entire  pages  (28-34).^^  This  is  plagiarism  in  reverse:  instead  of  claiming 
to  have  written  something  not  one’s  own,  one  disclaims  the  originality  of 
something  that  is  one’s  own. 

A  surprisingly  large  part  of  the  chapter  of  introduction  which  we  are 
analyzing  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  life  and  works  of  Audubon. 
Chasles  clearly  indicates  in  these  pages  that  he  considers  Audubon’s  writ¬ 
ings  superior  to  anything  else  published  by  Americans.  This  enthusiasm  is 
the  ostensible  reason  for  devoting  more  than  one  third  of  his  introductory 
survey  to  this  one  figure.  He  was  aware  that  Audubon’s  native  language 
and  family  background  were  French  and  that  he  depended  heavily  on  a 
collaborator  in  writing  English.  Yet  despite  that  shortcoming,  he  was  a 
greater  writer  than  Irving  or  Cooper  for  the  reason  that  he  knew  more  in¬ 
timately  than  they  the  reality  of  the  American  scene.  Whereas  the  earlier 
writers  had  viewed  pioneer  life  from  afar  and  had  been  all  too  willing  to 
retreat  to  Europe  and  to  seek  models  and  inspiration  in  established  civiliza¬ 
tion,  Audubon  had  plunged  into  the  wilderness  with  genuine  love  and  an 
unequalled  depth  of  understanding.  One  would  have  to  grant  considerable 
merit  to  Chasles  for  the  originality  of  this  judgment  if  one  concluded  that  it 
was  reached  independently,  as  a  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  works  in¬ 
volved.  Such  is  the  impression  Chasles  wished  to  make  on  the  reader  of  his 
1851  volume.  The  truth,  we  now  know,  is  otherwise. 

The  importance  accorded  Audubon  in  the  Etudes  is  the  result  of  Chasles’s 
incorporating  almost  in  toto  an  article  he  had  adapted  from  English  for 
earlier  use  in  the  Revue  Britannique.  John  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  better 

line  Question  de  littérature  légale  .  .  .  (Paris,  1855),  1. 

”  Reproduced  in  the  Etudes,  291-297. 
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known  under  the  pseudonym  of  Christopher  North,  greatly  admired 
Audubon  and  wished  to  assure  the  financial  success  of  the  Ornithological 
Biography  in  every  way  at  his  command.  One  way  was  to  write  two  long, 
laudatory  articles  on  Audubon. Chasles  seized  upon  them  quickly:  one 
month  following  the  publication  of  the  second  in  Blackwood's,  there  ap¬ 
peared  the  French  version  of  them  in  the  Revue  Britannique.  In  adapting 
two  extensive  articles  in  English  to  the  space  of  one  relatively  short  one  in 
French,  Chasles  employed  the  same  technique  we  have  noted  already:  that 
of  discarding  all  irrelevant  material  (in  particular  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
Audubon’s  predecessor  in  the  field  of  American  ornithology,  Alexander 
Wilson)  and  unhesitatingly  adding  material  of  his  own,  gathered  from  other 
sources.  This  was  standard  procedure  for  Chasles,  and  in  pointing  out 
examples  of  it  drawn  from  his  American  studies,  we  are  merely  corroborat¬ 
ing  what  Miss  Kathleen  Jones  has  already  concluded  after  comparing  one 
of  Chasles’s  translations  with  the  original  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  She 
states:  “Des  pages  entières  sont  ramenées  à  quelques  lignes  (ce  qui  n’est 
pas  désagréable,  car  la  prolixité  fréquente  de  VEdinburgh  cède  la  place  à 
quelques  phrases  concises)  et  il  y  a  beaucoup  d’additions”  (Jones,  p.  117). 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  Audubon  material  will  illustrate  the  two 
types  of  departure  from  his  source  on  which  Chasles  so  frequently  embarks. 

But  hear  him  speak  of  himself — “I  received  life  and  light  in  the  New  World. 
When  I  had  hardly  yet  learned  to  walk,  and  to  articulate  those  first  words  always 
so  endearing  to  parents,  the  productions  of  nature  that  lay  spread  all  around 
were  constantly  pointed  out  to  me.  I  felt  that  an  intimacy  with  them,  not  consist¬ 
ing  of  friendship  merely,  but  bordering  on  frenzy,  must  accompany  my  steps 
through  life.”  {Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  XXX  [July,  1831],  12) 

Ecoutons-le  rendre  compte  de  ses  sensations  et  dépeindre  sa  singulière  origi¬ 
nalité.  “J'ai  reçu,  dit-il,  la  vie  et  la  lumière  dans  le  Nouveau-Monde.  Mes 
aïeux  étaient  Français  et  protestants.  ..  .Je  répétais  à  peine  les  premiers  mots 
qu'un  enfant  bégaie,  et  qui  causent  tant  de  joie  à  une  mère;  je  pouvais  à  peine 
me  soutenir,  quand  le  plaisir  que  me  donnèrent  les  teintes  différentes  du  feuil¬ 
lage  et  la  nuance  profonde  du  ciel  azuré  me  pénétraient  d'une  joie  enfantine. 
Mon  intimité  commençait  à  se  former  avec  cette  nature  que  j'ai  tant  aimée. 
{Revue  Britannique,  septembre  1831,  9) 

The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Etudes  (page  71)  is  identical  with  the 
Revue  Britannique  version,  except  that  the  word  différentes  is  amended  to 
diverses. 

Herrick,  F.  H.,  Introduction  to  Delineations  of  American  Scenery  and  Character 
by  John  James  Audubon  (New  York,  1926),  xv. 
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His  father  gave  him  a  beautiful  “Plantation”  in  Pennsylvania,  refreshed  during 
the  summer  heat  by  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkil  river,  and  traversed  by  a  creek 
named  Perkioming.  Its  fine  woodlands,  its  extensive  fields,  its  hills  crowned 
with  evergreens,  offered  many  subjects  for  his  'pencil.  There  too  he  married — 
and  children  were  born  unto  him,  whom  he  did  not  love  the  less  ardently  and 
deeply  because  of  his  love  of  the  flowers  of  the  fields  and  the  birds  of  the  air. 
{Blackwood’ s,  XXX,  13) 

Mon  père  me  fit  présent  d’une  plantation  magnifique  située  en  Pensylvanie, 
arrosée  par  la  rivière  Schuylkil,  et  traversée  par  le  ruisseau  de  Perkyoming 
[sic].  Je  me  mariai  dans  ce  délicieux  séjour,  dont  les  hautes  futaies,  les  champs 
onduleux,  les  collines  boisées  offrent  au  paysagiste  de  si  pittoresques  modèles. 
Dieu  bénit  mon  union;  les  soins  du  ménage,  la  tendresse  que  je  ressentais  pour 
ma  femme  et  la  naissance  de  deux  enfants,  ne  diminuèrent  pas  ma  passion 
ornithologique.  (Revue  Britannique,  septembre  1831,  13;  Etudes,  75-76) 

The  additional  word  on  Audubon’s  parentage,  the  precision  as  to  the 
number  of  children,  and  the  change  in  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  creek  are 
illustrations  of  Chasles’s  freedom  to  embellish  a  piece  with  details  from 
other  sources.  Perhaps  he  had  a  copy  of  The  Ornithological  Biography  in 
hand  as  well  as  Blackwood’s  articles  devoted  to  it.  Moreover,  the  more  vivid 
and  colorful  concreteness  of  the  images  of  natural  beauty  in  the  first  of  the 
two  French  passages;  in  the  second,  the  changeover  from  third  to  first  per¬ 
son;  the  omission  of  such  verbiage  as  “refreshed  during  the  summer  heat” 
and  “the  flowers  of  the  fields  and  the  birds  of  the  air” — these  are  further 
examples  of  Chasles’s  concern  with  style  and  his  ability  to  improve  upon 
the  wording  of  his  source. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  first  that  Chasles  rewrote  in  French  various  articles 
on  American  literature  that  he  found  in  English  reviews.  Twenty  years 
later,  in  gathering  together  his  essays  on  America  for  republication  in  book 
form,  he  used  these  adaptations  from  the  English,  only  slightly  modified  as 
the  greater  part  of  a  long  introductory  chapter.  He  perhaps  felt  justified  in 
doing  so  because  of  the  fact  that  something  of  what  he  used  was  his  own 
and  not  a  translation. 

Chasles  remains  an  important  interpreter  of  America  to  France.  He  was 
a  writer  of  great  talent  and  acumen,  genuinely  interested  in  the  awakening 
of  the  arts  in  the  new  world.  His  critical  power  is  amply  demonstrated  in 
his  original  six-page  discussion  of  Bryant,  which  he  appended  to  the  1832 
article  on  Channing.  Only  a  really  acute  critic  would  thus  have  singled  out 
Bryant  from  the  myriad  of  minor  poets  that  were  flowering  in  New  England 
in  the  1830’s.  The  other  chapters  of  the  Etudes  also  attest  his  merit.  It  has 
been  shown,  however,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  judgments  on  the  history 
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of  American  literature  prior  to  his  own  period  were  second-hand.  His  func¬ 
tion  as  historian — as  distinguished  from  his  function  as  critic  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene — must  be  defined  as  that  of  a  purveyor  to  the  continent 
of  conclusions  reached  by  British  writers.  In  performing  this  function  he 
was  guilty  of  claiming  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  a  vast  body  of  literature 
that  he  never  read. 

Baylor  University 


The  Anti-Hero  in  Musset’s  Drama 

by  George  Ross  Ridge 

IS  STRANGE  THAT  Alfred  de  Musset  early  sets  himself  against 
the  kind  of  romantic  hero  which  he  himself  personifies  so  much.  But  he 
writes  in  “La  Coupe  et  les  lèvres”  {Premières  poésies)  : 

Mais  je  hais  les  pleurards,  les  rêveurs  à  nacelles, 

Les  amants  de  la  nuit,  des  lacs,  des  cascatelles. 

Cette  engeance  sans  nom,  qui  ne  peut  faire  un  pas 
Sans  s’inonder  de  vers,  de  pleurs  et  d’agendas. 

La  Nature,  sans  doute,  est  comme  on  veut  la  prendre. 

Il  se  peut,  après  tout,  qu’ils  sachent  la  comprendre; 

Mais  eux,  certainement,  je  ne  les  comprends  pas. 

Musset  ridicules  the  romantic  hero,  whose  eyes  flash  mysteriously  through¬ 
out  romantic  fiction,  and  criticizes  him  for  wallowing  in  emotion.  The  gage 
is  down.  Even  while  he  draws  his  inspiration  from  romanticism,  Musset  will 
continue  to  attack  the  romantic  hero.  And  this  attack,  explicit  in  “La 
Coupe  et  les  lèvres,”  becomes  implicit  in  his  drama  with  the  formulation 
of  a  unique  kind  of  romantic  hero — the  anti-hero. 

There  is  no  better  term  than  anti-hero  for  Musset’s  dramatic  protagonist, 
for  he  represents  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  He  is  the  antithesis  of  thé 
romantic  hero  in  every  respect.  The  anti-hero  is  weak,  vacillating,  often 
absurd;  he  is  the  hero  of  what  might  have  been  but  never  in  fact  became. 
Yet  his  roots  are  the  same  as  the  romantic  hero’s.  Both  are  the  products  of 
romantic  self-consciousness  and  hypersensibility;  both  are  potentially  titans 
of  thought,  action,  feeling.  But  whereas  the  romantic  hero  becomes  in 
fact  a  “titan,”  the  anti-hero  fails  because  he  turns  an  ironic,  debilitating 
analysis  upon  himself.  The  anti-hero  is  abortive.  He  is  abortive  because  he 
IS  too  sophisticated  to  be  a  romantic  hero  or  because  he  is  a  weakling  who 
cannot  act  though  he  retains  an  immense  capacity  to  feel.  In  either  case 
the  anti-hero  is  a  pathetic  figure  who  despises  his  weakness.  He  is  no  more 
satisfactory,  at  length,  than  his  antipode,  the  romantic  hero. 

Razetta  is  an  anti-hero  in  La  N uit  vénitienne.  He  feels  a  romantic  grand 
passion  for  Laurette,  and  when  she  rejects  him  he  exclaims  effusively: 

Laurette.  Laurette!  Ah!  je  me  sens  plus  lâche  qu’une  femme.  Mon  déses¬ 
poir  me  tue;  il  faut  que  je  pleure.”  (I,  1)  His  romantic  despair  amuses  the 
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young  sophisticates  of  Venice,  who  look  upon  him  as  a  naive  young  fool. 
They  cynically  ridicule  him  while  enjoying  their  own  casual  liaisons. 
Appearance  notwithstanding,  Razetta  is  to  this  point  a  romantic  hero, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  because  he  is  a  ridiculous  figure. 

Razetta’s  foil  is  the  supreme  sophisticate.  Prince  Eysenach,  whose  wife 
Laurette,  has  been  Razetta’s  mistress.  Eysenach  is  unperturbed  when  he 
discovers  her  infidelity;  he  is  neither  angry  nor  jealous.  He  casually  dis¬ 
cusses  love  and  society  even  after  learning  that  Laurette  has  agreed  to 
murder  him,  for  he  sees  himself  part  of  a  universal  comedy.  He  takes 
nothing  seriously.  His  sophistication  overwhelms  Laurette,  and  she  re¬ 
nounces  Razetta.  She  walks  off  with  her  husband  at  the  appointed  hour  of 
assassination. 

Razetta  is  overwhelmed.  He  does  not  know  whether  he  ought  to  scale 
the  walls  and  kill  Eysenach,  like  a  romantic  hero,  or  commit  suicide  in 
despair.  Just  then  the  sophisticated  young  Venetians  pass  and  taunt  him 
for  his  naïveté: 

Veux-tu  tuer  ton  rival,  ou  te  noijerf  Laisse  ces  idées  communes  au  vulgaire  des 
amants;  souviens-toi  de  toi-même,  et  ne  donne  pas  le  mauvais  exemple.  Demain 
matin  les  femmes  seront  inabordables,  si  on  apprend  cette  nuit  que  Razetta 
s’est  noyé.  Encore  une  fois,  viens  souper  avec  nous.  (I,  3) 

Razetta  rejects  suicide  and  accepts  their  laughing  invitation.  Thus  he 
changes,  in  a  moment,  from  a  romantic  hero  to  a  sophisticate — a  man  who 
wryly  comments  on  his  own  passion;  and  in  that  moment  he  becomes  the 
anti-hero.  For  there  can  be  no  sophisticated  romantic  heroes. 

Perdican  is  the  sophisticate  of  On  ne  hadine  pas  avec  I  amour.  He  falls  in 
love  with  Camille,  a  romantic  heroine,  but  their  love  is  star-crossed  because 
they  are  basically  unlike.  Camille  asks,  for  instance: 

Lève  la  tête,  Perdican!  quel  est  l’homme  qui  ne  croit  à  rien? 

PERDICAN  :  En  voilà  un;  je  ne  crois  pas  à  la  vie  immortelle.  Ma  sœur 
chérie,  les  religieuses  t’ont  donné  leur  expérience;  mais,  crois-moi,  ce  n’est  pas 
la  tienne;  tu  ne  mourras  pas  sans  aimer.  (II,  5) 

Perdican  is  a  blasé  sophisticate  who  has  enjoyed  his  mistresses.  He  might 
take  another  after  their  marriage,  he  says,  if  their  love  should  die,  and  in 
that  case  he  would  not  mind  her  taking  a  lover.  And  love,  he  adds,  so  fre¬ 
quently  dies.  Camille  is  profoundly  hurt,  but  Perdican,  not  unfeelingly, 
scoffs  at  her  romanticism: 

Adieu,  Camille,  retourne  à  ton  couvent,  et  lorsqu’on  te  fera  de  ces  récits  hideux 
qui  t’ont  empoisonnée,  réponds  de  ce  que  je  vais  te  dire:  Tous  les  hommes  sont 
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menteurs,  inconstants,  faux,  bavards,  hypocrites,  orgueilleux  ou  lâches,  méprisa¬ 
bles  et  sensuels;  toutes  les  femmes  sont  perfides,  artificielles,  vaniteuses,  curi¬ 
euses  et  dépravées;  mais  il  y  a  au  monde  une  chose  sainte  et  sublime,  c’est 
l’union  de  deux  de  ces  êtres  si  imparfaits  et  si  affreux.  On  est  souvent  trompé 
en  amour,  souvent  blessé  et  souvent  malheureux;  mais  on  aime,  et,  quand  on 
est  sur  le  bord  de  sa  tombe,  on  se  retourne  pour  regarder  en  arrière,  et  on  se  dit: 
J’ai  souffert  souvent,  je  me  suis  trompé  quelquefois,  mais  j’ai  aimé.  C’est  moi 
qui  ai  vécu,  et  non  pas  un  être  factice  créé  par  mon  orgueil  et  mon  ennui. 
(Il,  6) 

A  romantic  hero  could  never  be  so  cynically  sophisticated.  Perdican  and 
Camille  never  consummate  their  love,  for  their  separation  is  of  course  in¬ 
evitable.  Perdican,  the  sophisticate,  the  anti-hero,  cannot  understand  the 
romantic  Camille. 

The  anti-hero  may  be  a  weakling  rather  than  a  sophisticate.  Of  course  the 
sophisticate  is  a  kind  of  weakling,  but  his  cynicism  and  wit  are  formidable 
weapons  in  dealing  with  society.  Without  sophistication  the  anti-hero  loses 
his  last  trace  of  “titanism,”  and  he  more  clearly  emerges  as  the  romantic 
hero’s  antipode. 

Célio  and  Octave  are  weaklings  in  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne.  Cého  is  too 
shy  to  express  his  love  to  Marianne,  Claudio’s  wife,  and  asks  his  friend. 
Octave,  to  serve  as  go-between.  Octave,  as  a  kinsman,  has  access  to 
Claudio’s  home.  Marianne  scoffs  when  she  hears  about  Célio,  but  she  falls 
in  love  with  Octave.  In  the  meantime  Claudio  becomes  suspicious  and  plots 
Célio’s  death.  Believing  that  Octave  has  betrayed  him  with  Marianne, 
Célio  walks  calmly  into  Claudio’s  trap.  He  turns  to  suicide  because  he  is 
too  impotent  to  face  life. 

Now  Célio  and  Octave,  as  men  of  deep  feeling,  have  romantic  sensibility, 
but  they  are  never  heroic  or  “titanic.”  Rather  they  are  weak  and  their 
actions  abortive;  both  men  are  cowards.  Célio  cannot  speak  for  himself,  and 
Octave  is  no  romantic  hero  scaling  the  walls  to  flee  with  his  gasping  beloved 
in  the  night.  He,  too,  cannot  act.  Yet  his  abulia  is  not  the  collapse  of  a  great 
soul;  it  is  simply  weakness. 

Both  men  whimper  in  their  weakness.  Célio  describes  himself: 

Pourquoi  donc  suis-je  ainsi?  pourquoi  ne  saurais-je  aimer  cette  femme  comme 
toi.  Octave,  tu  l’aimerais,  ou  comme  j’en  aimerais  une  autre?  Qui  vourrait 
dire?  (I,  4) 

Octave  simpers  when  he  learns  of  Célio’s  death: 

Célio  m’aurait  vengé,  si  j’étais  mort  pour  lui  comme  il  est  mort  pour  moi.  Son 
tombeau  m’appartient;  c’est  moi  qu’ils  ont  étendu  dans  cette  sombre  allée;  c’est 
pour  moi  qu’ils  avaient  aiguisé  leurs  épées;  c’est  pour  moi  qu’ils  ont  tué  !  (II,  20) 
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Yet  he  does  nothing  as  he  confesses;  “Je  ne  suis  qu’un  débauché  sans  cœur.” 
(II,  20)  Now  while  the  romantic  hero  may  indeed  have  faults,  they  are 
always  titanic,  i.e.,  bigger  than  life,  and  charged  with  emotion.  But  the 
anti-hero  comments  wryly  upon  his  weakness,  which  becomes  a  petty 
thing. 

André  del  Sarto,  in  the  drama  of  the  same  name,  is  Musset’s  completest 
portrayal  of  the  anti-hero  as  a  weakling.  Prompted  by  his  wife,  Lucrèce, 
Del  Sarto  steals  money  from  King  Francis  and  flees  France.  He  is  repaid 
with  flagrant  cuckoldom.  Consequently  he  loses  all  self-respect; 

Que  faisait-elle  de  mal  en  me  demandant  ce  qui  lui  plaisait?  Et  moi,  je  lui 
donnais  parce  qu’elle  me  le  demandait,  rien  de  plus;  faiblesse  maudite!  pas  une 
réflexion! .  .  .  à  quoi  tient  donc  l’honneur?  (I,  8) 

The  great  artist  fawns  pathetically  before  Lucrèce; 

Les  instants  que  nous  passons  ensemble  sont  si  courts  et  si  rares!  et  ils  me  sont 
si  chers! .  .  .  Vous  seule  au  monde,  Lucrèce,  me  consolez  du  chagrin  qui 
m’obsède.  .  .  .  Ah!  si  je  vous  perdais! .  .  .  tout  mon  courage,  toute  ma  philoso¬ 
phie  est  dans  vos  yeux.  (I,  12) 

Lucrèce  mocks  him  in  his  spinelessness,  and  when  she  deserts  him  for  her 
lover,  Del  Sarto  commits  suicide.  He  wallows  in  despair  as  he  dies; 

C’est  un  cordial  puissant.  Approche-le  de  tes  levres,  et  tu  seras  guéri,  quel  que 

soit  le  mal  dont  tu  souffres.  Fos  mains,  et  adieu,  chers  amis - Oh,  combien 

je  l’aimais!  (II,  10) 

Del  Sarto  never  shows  any  degree  of  strength  in  the  entire  play.  The 
tragedy  consists  in  the  fact  that  such  strength  and  weakness  coexist  in  one 
man — the  strength  of  creative  genius  (romantic  hero),  but  with  all  the 
weakness  of  the  anti-hero. 

Yet  if  the  anti-hero  is  defined  as  a  protagonist  antipodal  to  the  romantic 
hero  in  every  respect,  then  Célio  and  Del  Sarto  are  not  the  purest  examples. 
Célio  has  some  potentiality,  and  Del  Sarto  is  a  genius.  They  simply  cannot 
express  a  latent  strength  and  hence  may  be  accounted  romantic  heroes 
manqués.  Musset’s  Fantasio,  on  the  other  hand,  lacks  every  trace  of  hero¬ 
ism.  He  is  the  archetypal  anti-hero. 

Although  Musset  published  Fantasio  in  1834  during  the  apogee  of  French 
romanticism,  Fantasio  is  foreign  to  the  romantic  spirit.  He  is  no  hero  at  all. 
He  is  neither  a  poet-prophet  guiding  his  people,  nor  Promethean  rebel 
suffering  for  mankind,  nor  wanderer  engaged  on  a  romantic  quest,  nor 
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pathological  nor  titan  in  any  respect.  Fantasio  is  an  intelligent,  sensitive 
scoundrel  who  acts  apart  from  his  fellows  but  never  towers  above  them. 
He  has  an  earthy  sense  of  camaraderie  for  Spark,  Hartmann,  Facio,  and  is 
no  romantic  solitary  brooding  apart  in  grand  isolation.  Now  the  romantic 
hero  often  substitutes  emotion  for  mind,  but  Fantasio  dulls  both  with  ex¬ 
cessive  drinking:  “II  faut  que  je  me  grise,”  he  explains  (II,  3).  It  is  drunken¬ 
ness  for  its  own  sake. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  anti-hero  is  an  ordinary  man.  Although 
Fantasio  is  never  heroic,  he  has  emotional  sensitivity  and  is  prey  to  cynicism 
and  despair.  He  speaks  nostalgically  of  his  penchant  for  art  when  he  was  a 
boy  ;  the  next  moment  he  makes  a  quip.  He  is  an  acute  observer,  with  much 
psychological  insight,  who  distrusts  the  intellect  because  he  does  not  want 
to  be  victimized  by  his  rationalizations.  He  observes,  for  instance,  in  the 
romantic  tradition: 


ffélas/  tout  ce  que  les  hommes  se  disent  entre  eux  se  ressemble;  les  idées  qu’ils 
échangent  sont  presque  toujours  les  mêmes  dans  toutes  leurs  conversations; 
mais,  dans  l’intérieur  de  toutes  ces  machines  isolées,  quels  replis,  quels  com¬ 
partiments  secrets!  C’est  tout  un  monde  que  chacun  porte  en  lui!  un  monde 
ignoré  qui  naît  et  qui  meurt  en  silence!  (I,  2) 


His  frustration  and  despair  are  evident.  But  while  he  suffers  he  quips  in  the 
same  breath  that  his  only  real  worry  is  how  to  evade  his  creditors.  Once 
more  he  turns  to  wine. 

Fantasio  is  a  scamp  who  sometimes  yearns  for  what  might  have  been. 
Indeed,  his  actions  are  antithetical  to  what  a  romantic  hero  would  have 
done,  and  he  knows  this.  He  is  whimsical  and  his  struggle  to  escape  the 
creditors  farcical.  There  is  no  real  romantic  fire  in  him,  and  he  even  refers 
to  himself  as  a  “vieille  cheminée  sans  feu.”  (I,  2)  The  image  contrasts 
sharply  with  that  of  the  volcanic  romantic  hero. 

Consider  for  example  the  romantic  motif  of  flight.  Fantasio  disguises 
himself  as  the  dead  jester.  Saint- Jean,  in  order  to  evade  his  creditors  by 
hiding  in  the  King’s  court.  He  does  not  commit  a  crime,  turn  to  violence, 
defiance,  or  even  disdain;  he  simply  runs  away  from  society.  Contrast  this 
with  the  familiar  romantic  motif  of  flight  to  the  wilderness,  to  the  Alps  to 
the  lonely  places  where  the  soul  communes  with  itself.  Fantasio  even  com- 
promises  with  the  world  on  its  own  terms,  symbolically,  when  he  puts  on 
If  f^j  romantic  hero  never  compromises.  Fantasio  strips  him¬ 

self  of  identity  whereas  the  romantic  hero  egomaniacally  asserts  his  identity 
Fantasio  assumes  that  man  is  a  ludicrous  ass  and  exclaims- 


Quelle  misérable  chose  que  l’homme!  ne  pas  pouvoir  seulement  sauter  par  sa 
fenetre  sans  se  casser  les  jambes!  être  obligé  de  jouer  du  violon  dix  ans  pour 
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devenir  un  musicien  passable!  Apprendre  pour  être  peintre,  pour  être  pale¬ 
frenier!  Apprendre  pour  faire  une  omelette!  (I,  2) 

Man  is  utterly  helpless.  Whereas  the  romantic  hero  says  that  man  can  be 
grand  even  in  helplessness,  Fantasio  argues  that  he  is  merely  ludicrous. 
There  are  no  heroes.  No  superman  thunders  from  the  peak,  and  no  inex¬ 
plicable  passion  impels  a  hero  on  strange  quests.  Man  is  a  simple  animal, 
not  a  poet  or  prophet  or  seer.  Man,  Fantasio  would  say,  has  to  study  to  be 
a  good  ostler.  And  when  the  idea  of  romantic  genius  is  precluded,  then 
obviously  the  romantic  hero  goes.  Only  the  anti-hero  remains. 

Thus  Fantasio’s  sensitivity  results  in  cynical  weakness,  not  heroism  : 

L’ amour  n’ existe  plus,  mon  cher  ami.  La  religion,  sa  nourrice,  a  les  mamelles 
pendantes  comme  une  vieille  bourse  au  fond  de  laquelle  il  y  a  un  gros  sou. 

(I,  2) 

Fantasio  never  tries  to  replace  the  Prince  of  Mantoue  as  Elsbeth’s  suitor. 
Love  does  not  exist,  nor  are  there  any  other  passions.  There  is  only  wine, 
which  brings  forgetfulness,  and  that,  again,  is  weakness. 

Now  if  he  had  so  wished,  Musset  could  have  changed  the  plot  to  have 
Fantasio,  disguised  as  a  jester,  slip  into  the  King’s  court,  woo  the  beautiful 
Princess,  and  slay  the  wicked  and  foppish  Prince.  Such  a  plot  would  be  in 
the  romantic  mainstream.  But  since  Fantasio  is  an  anti-hero,  the  plot  is 
exactly  reversed.  It  is  a  parody  of  the  romantic  plot,  and  the  cynical 
Fantasio  continues  to  pun  rather  than  act  in  the  grand  manner: 

Un  calembour  console  de  bien  des  chagrins;  et  jouer  avec  les  mots  est  un  moyen 
comme  un  autre  de  jouer  avec  les  pensées,  les  actions  et  les  êtres.  Tout  est 
calembour  ici-bas,  et  il  est  aussi  difficile  de  comprendre  le  regard  d’un  enfant 
de  quatre  ans,  que  le  galimatias  de  trois  drames  modernes. 

Life  is  absurd  and  there  are  no  heroes. 

Fantasio  is  consistently  anti-heroic.  While  the  romantic  hero  often  com¬ 
mits,  or  feels  he  commits,  great  crimes,  Fantasio’s  “crime”  is  no  more  than 
a  caprice.  He  snatches  the  wig  from  the  Prince’s  head.  The  page  recounts 
the  incident  to  Elsbeth: 

La  perruque  s’est  enlevée  en  l’air  au  bout  d’un  hameçon.  Nous  l’avons  retrouvée 
dans  l’office,  à  côté  d’une  bouteille  cassée;  on  ignore  qui  a  fait  cette  plaisanterie. 
Mais  le  duc  n’est  pas  moins  furieux,  et  il  a  juré  que,  si  l  auteur  n  en  est  pas 
puni  de  mort,  il  déclarera  la  guerre  au  roi  votre  père,  et  mettra  tout  à  feu  et  à 
sang.  (II,  5) 
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There  could  be  no  greater  contrast  with  the  romantic  hero.  Musset,  iron¬ 
ically,  has  the  Prince  demand  the  death-penalty  for  this  supreme  affront, 
while  the  good  King  finds  the  crime  heinous  enough  only  for  a  stiff  prison 
sentence. 

There  is  no  room  for  the  romantic  hero  in  an  absurd  world,  for  he  would 
then  become — as  Musset  shows — a  laughable  figure.  Thus  the  romantic 
hero  is  replaced  by  the  anti-hero,  like  Fantasio,  who  is  no  less  absurd  than 
life  itself.  And  Fantasio  describes  himself  while  in  prison:  ‘‘En  vérité, 
lorsque  je  suis  gris,  je  crois  que  j’ai  quelque  chose  de  surhumain.”  (II,  7) 
The  demise  of  the  romantic  hero  is  complete.  Fantasio  renounces  even  the 
desire  for  heroism  or  action  as  he  turns  in  upon  himself. 

A  final  note  is  instructive.  Fantasio  is  almost  but  not  quite  a  part  of  his 
society,  the  court,  which  is  a  ludicrous  microcosm  of  life.  When  Elsbeth 
offers  him  a  position  as  court-fool,  Fantasio  declines: 

Fantasio,  veux-tu  rester  le  bouffon  de  mon  'pèref  Je  te  paye  tes  vingt  mille 
écus. 

FANTASIO:  Je  le  voudrais  de  grand  cœur;  mais,  en  vérité,  si  j’y  étais 
forcé,  je  sauterais  par  la  fenêtre  pour  me  sauver  un  de  ces  jours.  (II,  7) 

This  comment  cornes  at  the  end  of  a  parody  on  the  romantic  hero,  and  it 
leaves  the  reader  momentarily  uncertain  about  Fantasio.  Perhaps  it  is  that 
the  persona  breaks  and  reveals  the  face  of  the  anti-hero.  Would,  could, 
Fantasio  have  been  different  in  another  society,  one  which  was  not  absurd? 
Would  the  anti-hero  then  become  the  romantic  hero?  The  reader  is  not 
quite  sure,  and  romantic  irony  consists  in  the  reader’s  uncertainty  as  to 
what  Fantasio,  i.e.,  the  anti-hero,  really  is.  Since  Fantasio  does  not  know 
himself  and  never  reveals  himself— if  there  is  such  a  persona— then  the 
reader  can  never  know  him.  The  final  element  of  doubt  is  ticklish. 

But  this  is  certain:  Musset  rejects  the  romantic  hero  as  an  absurd  figure 
and  replaces  him  with  the  anti-hero,  a  protagonist  who  meets  life  on  far 
different  terms.  As  such  he  may  be  a  sophisticate  with  the  cutting  weapons 
of  wit,  irony,  cynicism.  Lacking  such  sophistication,  he  vdll  fail.  But  in 
success  or  failure  the  anti-hero  remains  the  antipode  of  his  brother,  the 
romantic  hero.  ’ 
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Stability  versus  Instability  in  the 
Third  Republic  — 1894-1914 

by  Kent  Forster 

T 

J_HE  DEEPENING  OF  the  French  dilemma  in  North  Africa,  the 
demise  of  the  Fourth  Repubhc,  and  the  reemergence  of  De  Gaulle  emphasize 
again  the  crisis-strewn  path  of  France’s  last  years.  And  if  one  remembers 
Commune  and  Convention,  Bonapartism  and  Boulangism,  Woerth  and 
Waterloo  this  critical  pattern  is  seen  to  extend  many  years  into  the  French 
past.  Is  crisis,  then,  chronic  in  French  society?  Can  and  should  contem¬ 
porary  France’s  troubles  be  viewed  perspectively  as  only  the  latest  chapter 
in  a  long  account  of  Gallic  instabihty? 

However  appealing  is  such  a  generalization  to  those  who  seek  satisfyingly 
neat  interpretations  of  past  events,  the  historian  must  approach  it  cau¬ 
tiously.  He  must  ask,  whether  stability  has  been  the  exception  in  French 
life  during  the  last  150  years,  or  whether  instability  has  generally  pre¬ 
dominated.  In  an  effort  to  reply  to  these  questions,  the  years  1894-1914 
have  been  selected  for  a  survey  of  French  society.  Perhaps  other  periods 
might  have  been  chosen,  but  since  the  two  decades  preceding  the  first 
World  War  are  often  regarded  as  Europe’s  golden  era  of  confidence,  judicious 
progress,  and  stability,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  seek  answers  in  the  French 
scene  during  these  years. 

Politically,  of  course,  the  Nineties  do  not  begin  for  France  on  a  placid 
note.  In  1894  the  Dreyfus  Affair  seemed  to  dramatize  the  continuing 
vitality  of  the  monarchist-clerical-authoritarian  movement  of  the  Right 
and  its  determination  to  destroy  the  Third  Republic.  Without  doubt,  this 
Rightist  threat  had  been  formidable  in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic. 
MacMahon  had  given  it  prestige,  the  Due  de  Broglie  direction,  Boulanger 
color;  all  three  lend  credence  to  Raymond  Aron’s  description  of  the  Third 
Republic  as  a  façade  behind  which  forces  dedicated  to  its  destruction 
waged  civil  war.^  But  these  figures  had  passed  on  by  the  time  of  the  Dreyfus 
Case  and  their  successors  revealed  that  the  irreconcilable  Right  had  de¬ 
generated  into  a  conspiracy  whose  ultimate  act  was  only  to  conspire.  In 
vigorous  contrast  the  Republic’s  authorities  arrested  the  leading  con¬ 
spirator,  Paul  Deroulède,  dismissed  his  sympathizers  from  the  Army, 
reversed  the  Dreyfus  verdict,  and  enacted  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

1  Raymond  Aron,  The  Century  of  Total  War  (New  York,  1954),  pp.  257  ff. 
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In  retrospect,  therefore,  the  Dreyfus  Affair  marked  the  end  of  whatever 
threat  of  instability  the  Right  posed  for  the  French  state.  This  is  not  to 
ignore  the  thread  of  continuity  leading  from  Anti-Dreyfusards  through 
Charles  Maurras  and  Colonel  de  la  Rocque  to  Vichy  and  even  to  Gaullism, 
but  it  is  to  emphasize  that  the  Right  had  ceased  at  this  time  to  menace 
France’s  political  stability. 

The  Left  cannot  be  similarly  dismissed.  Dedicated  to  extensive  alteration 
of  the  established  order,  the  Left  in  the  1890’s  was  the  home  of  Socialists 
of  many  hues.  While  at  least  fifty  Deputies  after  1893  spoke  for  this  element 
in  the  Assemblée  Nationale,  greater  strength  resided  in  the  workers’  Con- 
fédération  Générale  du  Travail,  organized  in  1895.  Fusing  with  the  Bourses 
du  Travail  in  1902,  boasting  a  membership  approaching  400,000,  this 
confederation  of  trade-unionists  declared  war  upon  French  bourgeois  so¬ 
ciety  in  1906  by  endorsing  syndicalism  as  its  official  program.  In  every 
labor  dispute  a  road  was  sought  to  Georges  Sorel’s  paralyzing  general 
strike  and  destruction  of  capitalism.  Agricultural  workers,  postmen,  tele¬ 
graph  operators,  and  railwaymen  staged  imposing  strikes  between  1906 
and  1910  and  labor  violence  loomed  when  war  came  as  an  interruption  in 
1914. 

Here  on  the  Left,  it  would  seem,  was  a  serious  threat  to  the  stability  of 
France.  Jules  Romains  portrays  the  bourgeoisie  as  viewing  foreign  war  as 
an  escape  from  proletarian  revolution.^  Another  writer  in  1912  noted  that 
“The  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  is  now  keener  in  France  than  in 
any  other  country  .  .  .  nobody  can  tell  what  the  morrow  may  bring,”®  Even 
Émile  Bourgeois,  certainly  no  herald  of  doom,  expressed  deep  concern  over 
the  possibility  of  class  warfare.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  that  such  alarm  was  unjustified. 
Was  not  the  revolutionary  element  on  the  Left  in  1914  a  minority  of  a 
minority?  Only  a  small  part  of  the  C.G.T.  was  dedicated  to  violence,  the 
whole  C.G.T.  contained  only  forty  per  cent  of  organized  labor’s  strength, 
and,  finally,  organized  labor  included  only  twenty  per  cent  of  the  5,000,000 
industrial  working  force.®  Minorities  are,  admittedly,  the  makers  of  revolu¬ 
tions,  but  this  French  minority  was  no  model  of  Leninist  centralism.  Its 
leaders  were  fractionalized,  its  syndicats  refused  to  contribute  funds  to  the 
central  organization,  its  voting  strength  included  the  votes  of  many  French¬ 
men  protesting  against  the  parties  in  power  without  intending  to  support 
the  Left  should  it  accede  to  power.  Lastly,  though  slowly  implemented, 

®  Jules  Romains,  Verdun  (New  York,  1939),  pp.  46-47. 

®  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly,  Republican  France  1870-1912  (London,  1912),  p.  486. 

*  Émile  Bourgeois,  Cambridge  Modern  History  (New  York,  1910),  XII,  93-94. 

France,  Ministère  du  Travail  et  de  la  Prévoyance  Sociale,  Annuaire  Statistique 
(Paris),  vol.  32  (1912),  108,  119  (cited  hereafter  as  A. S.). 
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social  and  economic  reforms  were  coming  by  1914.  These  factors  weigh 
heavily  against  the  thesis  that  Leftist  revolution  was  imminent — indeed, 
it  has  yet  to  be  precipitated. 

But  what  of  the  Center  standing  between  restless  Right  and  Left?  Did 
it  not  operate  a  government  whose  ministry  fell  every  nine  months,  whose 
budget  was  frequently  unbalanced,  and  whose  tax  structure  desperately 
needed  reform?  Moreover,  were  not  the  Centrists  guilty  of  avoiding  issues, 
or  clinging  too  long  to  outworn  ones?  Clericalism  was  the  “bloody-shirt”  of 
French  politics  for  a  generation  at  a  time  when  German  and  British  legisla¬ 
tors  were  coming  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  industrialism.  Yet,  like 
Siéyès,  the  Third  Republic  survived.  And  as  Albert  Guérard  has  empha¬ 
sized,  in  catering  to  the  interests  of  the  middle  class  and  peasantry  the 
Centrist  politicians  of  the  Third  Republic  were  catering  to  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  as  sound  a  means  as  any  for  preserving  stability  in  a  political 
democracy.®  David  Thomson,  critical  of  much  French  democratic  practice, 
nevertheless  concedes  that  “The  achievements  of  the  Third  Republic, 
judged  .  .  .  by  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  needs  of  France  in  the  late  19th  century,  were 
great.  ...  Its  government  gave  the  country  solidarity  .  .  .  and  unity. 

Thus,  it  becomes  clear  that  between  the  mid-Nineties  and  1914  the  con¬ 
spiratorial  power  of  the  French  Right  was  negligible,  the  revolutionary 
threat  to  the  Left  highly  restricted  in  its  appeal.  Concomitantly,  the  Center 
achieved  a  balance  between  liberty  and  order  acceptable  to  the  nation’s 
majority.  One  does  not  find  here,  in  the  political  arena  at  least,  support 
for  the  view  that  France  was  in  the  throes  of  crisis. 

More  fundamental  to  this  appraisal  of  French  stability  and  instability 
is  the  state  of  the  economy  during  these  years.  Agriculture,  the  occupation 
of  well  over  half  the  nation  in  1914,  deserves  careful  scrutiny.  Although 
endowed  with  much  of  the  best  soil  in  Europe,  French  agriculture  was  not 
productively  foremost.  The  revolutionary  land  settlement,  the  new  in¬ 
heritance  laws,  and  the  persistence  of  communal  rights  had  encouraged  an 
agricultural  system  built  upon  5,500,000  peasant  proprietorships.'^  Such  an 
extensive  and  direct  association  of  people  with  the  soil  accounts  for  much 
of  the  conservatism  usually  identified  with  rural  France.  Mechanization 
as  late  as  1914  was  very  limited;  diversified  and  communal  holdings  still 
existed;  and  foreign  competition  was  fended  off  only  by  protectionism, 
inaugurated  on  a  grand  scale  in  1892. 

French  agriculture,  therefore,  not  only  survived,  but  survived  in  the 
old,  increasingly  uneconomic,  pattern.  Neither  farm  cooperatives  nor  dis¬ 
semination  of  new  scientific  knowledge  were  prominent.  More  significant, 

®  Albert  Guérard,  The  France  of  Tomorrow  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  1942),  p.  13. 

^  David  Thomson,  Democracy  in  France  (London,  1946),  p.  168. 
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French  yields  in  the  two  major  crops,  wheat  and  potatoes,  were  below  those 
of  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.®  In  sheep-raising 
France  did  not  match  Britain,  in  brewing  she  was  behind  Belgium,  in  beet- 
sugar  production  she  trailed  Germany.®  Added  to  these  factors  were  prob¬ 
lems  of  share-cropping  and  a  depressed,  increasingly  restless,  rural  pro¬ 
letariat. 

Yet  this  sombre  picture  was  not  without  another  side.  Transportation 
advances  were  stimulating  specialization  in  de  luxe  produce  which  com¬ 
manded  growing  urban  markets  both  in  France  and  abroad.  Flowers, 
asparagus,  mushrooms,  dairy  products  and  fermented  fruits  appear  in 
growing  volume  in  exports  after  1906.  In  addition,  despite  relatively  low 
yields  per  unit,  French  farms  produced  more  wheat  than  any  other  European 
country  except  Russia — and  potatoes,  vegetables,  vineyard  and  dairy 
products  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  domestic  needs.  Accordingly,  though 
agriculture  was  less  efficient  than  that  of  her  neighbors  to  the  north, 
France’s  overall  production  was  greater. 

French  industry  was  restricted  to  the  Paris,  Lille,  and  Lyons-St.  Etienne 
areas,  haze-beclouded  islands  in  a  sea  of  Corot  landscapes  and  cathedral 
towns,  and  resulted  in  a  balance  between  agriculture  and  industry  that  had 
already  been  upset  in  Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

Textiles  were  of  primary  importance.  In  silks  a  flourishing  export  trade 
existed.  Woolens,  hiding  behind  a  tariff  and  still  employing  many  hand 
looms,  dominated  the  home  market  and  contributed  appreciably  to  exports. 
Cotton  textile  producers  claimed  relative  equality  with  Germany,  though 
not  with  Britain.  In  all  three  fields  French  aptitude  for  producing  novelty 
and  high  quality  goods  enabled  France  to  compete  abroad  and  claim  a 
place  among  the  world’s  major  textile  industries. 

In  heavy  industry  comparisons  are  less  favorable.  Coal  development  was 
retarded  by  thin  seams,  scattered  pockets,  and  poor  coking  quality.  By 
1913  production  was  still  below  Austria’s,  was  a  fraction  of  Britain’s 
and  Germany’s,  and  met  only  two-thirds  of  France’s  requirements.  With 
Lorraine  iron  ore  seeking  the  coking  coal  of  Ruhr  and  Saar  and  thus  be¬ 
coming  German  steel,  France  in  1913  produced  less  than  4,000,000  tons  of 
steel,  an  amount  insufficient  for  her  needs.  As  a  result,  most  textile  ma¬ 
chinery,  a  third  of  her  shipping,  and  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  her  loco¬ 
motives  were  foreign  built.  Only  French  automobile  manufacturers,  with 
an  output  of  45,000  units,  placed  France  among  European  metal  leaders.^® 

High  costs,  especially  in  retailing,  characterize  the  tertiary  industries. 

vol.  34  (1914-1915),  pp.  185*-186*,  189*-190*. 

8  Ihid.,  pp.  193*,  198*-199*. 

“/Wd.,  pp.  107*,  194*,  197*. 
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Although  the  Bon  Marché  was  among  the  world’s  first  big  department 
store,  mass  merchandising  was  anything  but  typical.  The  sidewalk  café  in 
every  square  of  every  town  symbolized  (as  it  still  does)  French  preference 
for  the  retail  outlet  with  limited  stock,  limited  clientele,  limited  volume, 
limited  service,  and  hmited  efficiency.  Where  services  encountered  foreign 
competition,  as  in  shipping,  they  suffered.  In  1913  France’s  tonnage  ranked 
below  that  of  Germany  and  Norway  and  amounted  to  only  twelve  per  cent 
of  the  British  merchant  marine.^^  Furthermore,  high  tariffs  and  subsidies 
protected  inefficiencies.  Colonial  expenditures  and  channelization  of  invest¬ 
ment  capital  to  Russia  restricted  funds  available  for  modernization  and 
expansion  of  home  industry.  Limited  industrial  growth  in  turn  retarded 
technological  advances,  despite  France’s  high  place  on  the  role  of  scientific 
honor.  Such  factors  were  both  result  and  cause  of  French  business  enter¬ 
prise’s  lack  of  dynamism.  Recent  studies  emphasize  that  the  businessman  in 
France  was  generally  thrifty  and  industrious,  but  not  adventurous  or 
predatory.  His  preference  was  for  security  and  fixed  profits  rather  than  for 
risk  and  uncertain,  but  possibly  greater,  profits.  Furthermore,  the  artistry 
of  Balzac  and  Daumier  suggest  that  business  success  won  relatively  little 
social  approbation.!^  All  in  all,  this  was  not  a  worid  congenial  to  George 
Hudsons,  Alfred  Krupps  and  Andrew  Carnegies. 

Some  note  should  also  be  made  of  French  consumption  habits  and  their 
discouragement  of  mass-production  tendencies.  Highly  individualistic 
tastes  and  heavy  expenditure  on  entertainment,  domestic  service,  and 
vacations  typified  French  expenditures.  No  wonder  France  was  best  known 
for  her  Baudelaire  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  her  champagne  and  Médoc,  her 
cosmetics  and  candy,  products  not  of  her  industrialism  but  of  her  arts, 
crafts,  and  farms. 

Still  French  industrialism  was  not  without  unique  advantages.  Aside 
from  steel,  France  was  industrially  self-sufficient.  A  smaller  portion  of  the 
populace  was  subject  to  the  socio-economic  tensions  accompanying  in¬ 
dustrialization.  Conservative  entrepreneurs  built  firms  better  able  to 
weather  bad  times  and  enjoyed  a  business  cycle  more  modest  in  its  booms 
and  depressions. 

As  a  whole,  France’s  economy  at  the  turn  of  the  century  sustained  living 
standard  exceeded  only  in  Britain  and  America,  and  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
tained  a  dispersion  of  ownership  and  control  of  wealth  more  marked  than 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  Only  after  the  1914-1918  war  were  French  economic 

11  Ihid.,  p.  202*. 

12  David  S.  Landes,  “French  Business  and  the  Businessman”  in  Edward  Meade 
Earle  (ed.).  Modern  France  (Princeton,  1951),  pp.  336  ff;  John  E.  Sawyer,  “Strains 
in  the  Social  Structure  of  Modern  France”  in  Ihid.,  pp.  30&-309. 
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limitations  twisted  into  liabilities  and  a  stable,  if  somewhat  static,  economy 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Certainly  in  the  years  1894-1914  one  looks  in 
vain  for  economic  crisis. 

The  international  security  and  prestige  of  France  may  be  taken  as 
another  measure  of  the  degree  of  stability  in  the  country.  In  this  regard, 
obviously,  France  labored  under  handicaps.  Slow  industrial  growth  and  a 
declining  birth  rate  spelled  a  declining  military  potential  relative  to  all  the 
Great  Powers,  but  especially,  and  most  importantly,  to  Germany.  Logic 
enjoined  that  either  German  continental  hegemony  must  be  accepted  or 
non -French  power  must  be  brought  into  the  balance  if  France  wished  to 
contest  that  threatened  hegemony.  In  contrast  to  formulation  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  foreign  policy  under  the  Second  Empire  or  in  the  later  years  of  the 
Third  Republic,  a  choice  was  resolutely  made  and  perse veringly  pursued 
to  a  satisfactory  end. 

The  story  of  the  French  alliance  with  Russia  as  the  keystone  in  the  new 
policy  is  well  known.  It  need  only  be  noted  that  such  an  alliance  became  a 
reality  in  the  Nineties  and  neither  Jaurès  out  of  office,  nor  Caillaux  in 
office  could  reverse  this  policy  of  enlisting  Russian  power  as  counterweight 
to  Germany’s.  When  in  1904  the  Entente  with  England  materialized 
France  had  achieved  probably  the  maximum  international  security  possible 
in  the  Europe  of  that  time. 

With  this  recovery  of  power  came  empire  and  prestige,  though  how  much 
prestige  resulted  from  France’s  emergence  as  the  world’s  second  largest 
colonial  holder  is  difficult  to  determine.  According  to  André  Siegfried, 
imperialism  was  not  a  national  undertaking.^*  But  Émile  Bourgeois  hailed 
the  conquest  of  Indochina  as  the  century’s  greatest  imperialistic  effort  in 
Asia  by  a  maritime  nation.^^  French  Catholics  took  pride  in  missionary  ac¬ 
tivity,  much  of  it  in  this  period,  which  gained  four  Chinese  converts  to 
Roman  Catholicism  for  every  one  to  Protestantism.  And  in  empire  building 
the  French  army  recovered  self-respect  and  distinction  (as  in  the  same 
Empire’s  dissolution  under  the  Fourth  Republic  France’s  armed  forces 
feel  stripped  of  these  same  qualities). 

One  is  also  aware  of  an  intensification  of  nationalism  and  a  more  openly 
defiant  attitude  toward  Germany.  It  intruded  into  debates  on  military 
legislation.  Romain  Rolland  was  criticized  for  creating  in  Jean-Christophe 
a  German  hero.i*  The  Moroccan  Crisis  of  1911  afforded  the  nationalist 
press  to  indulge  in  chauvinism  of  a  most  virulent  kind.  “When  I  returned 
to  France  in  1913,  after  several  years’  absence,”  wrote  Guérard,  “I  was 
astounded  at  the  change.  The  [German]  challenge  had  been  accepted.  .  .  . 

André  Siegfried,  Tableau  des  Partis  en  France  (Paris,  1930),  p.  104. 

11  Bourgeois,  op.  cit.,  p.  132. 

13  Ernst  Robert  Curtius,  The  Civilization  of  France  (New  York,  1932),  p.  107. 
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I  found  men  ready,  willing,  eager  to  go  to  battle.”^®  There  were  pacifists  and 
cynics  who  deplored  this  development,  but  it  seems  clear  that  a  resurgence 
of  nationalism  had  occurred.  The  manner  in  which  the  French  met  the 
shock  of  1914,  in  contrast  with  that  of  1940,  testifies  to  vitality  and  con¬ 
fidence  acquired  in  the  years  before  1914. 

If  the  storm  signals  of  instability  are  found  neither  in  the  political, 
economic,  nor  international  aspects  of  French  life,  they  are,  perhaps, 
discernible  in  the  social  order.  The  evidence  here  is  contradictory.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  agedness  and  complacency  of  bourgeois  society.  The 
typical  Frenchman  was  still  peasant,  artisan,  or  shopkeeper.  Wealth 
distribution  had  changed  little  since  1815.^^  France  might  no  longer  have  a 
government  which  conferred  titles  of  nobility,  but  it  retained  a  social  struc¬ 
ture  in  which  was  recognized  an  inherent  superiority  of  old  titled  families 
and  of  the  moneyed  “Two  Hundred.”  Provincialism  and  hostility  to  change 
were  plain.  Lucien  Febvre  condemns  this  mentality  as  “louis-philippard,”^® 
Charles  Morazé  asserts  that  it  had  diverted  France  from  the  main  stream 
of  European  history  into  a  deadening  eddy.^®  Siegfried  described  this  con¬ 
servatism  with  the  epigramme:  the  Frenchman’s  heart  is  on  the  Left,  but 
his  pocketbook  is  on  the  Right.®® 

Yet  accompanying  this  apparent  hardening  of  the  social  arteries  were  the 
literary,  artistic,  and  intellectual  accomplishments  of  France.  No  drifting 
from  the  main  current  of  European  civilization  is  revealed  here.  Massenet 
and  the  Opéra  Comique,  La  Robe  Rouge  and  the  Odéon,  Coty  perfumes  and 
Hennessy  cognac,  all  commanded  world-wide  tribute.  In  Paul  Verlaine, 
Charles  Péguy,  and  Henri  Bergson  France  possessed  pioneers  in  the  probing 
of  the  West’s  intellectual  and  spiritual  cross-currents  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Painters  and  sculptors  of  every  nationality  and  ability  con¬ 
tinued  to  regard  Paris  as  their  Mecca.  Did  Frenchmen  continue  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  themselves  in  these  ways  because  they  were  living  on  the  cultural 
capital  accumulated  during  past  centuries?  Or  was  French  society  still  a 
fountain  of  stimulation  and  originality?  Has  French  conservatism  been  mis¬ 
interpreted? 

Conceivably,  what  has  been  taken  for  inflexibility  has,  in  fact,  been 
mature  and  considered  rejection  of  the  machine  age  as  a  “menace  [to]  the 
sphere  of  the  soul,  of  art  and  of  the  intellect.”®^  Georges  Duhamel,  and 

Guérard,  op.  cit.,  p.  68. 

John  B.  Wolf,  France  (New  York,  1940),  p.  424. 

Charles  Morazé,  La  France  Bourgeoise  (Paris,  1946),  p.  ix. 

Ibid.,  p.  215. 

“  Siegfried,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

21  Curtins,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 
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others,  have  endorsed  this  outlook.  They  have  commended  the  French 
upon  perceiving  in  industrialism  the  root  of  western  civilization’s  malaise 
and  for  rejecting  that  industrialism’s  demoralizing  temptations.  They  have 
entreated  their  countrymen  to  cling  to  their  preindustrial  values  and  to 
their  precious  individualism. 

In  any  case,  one  is  dissuaded  from  accepting  without  reservation  the 
view  that  holds  that  French  social  and  cultural  life  in  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  centuries  displayed  signs  of  disintegration  or  bankruptcy. 

Unquestionably,  certain  roots  of  France’s  immediate  crisis  can  be  traced 
into  the  period  here  considered.  Her  political  divisions  and  emphasis  upon 
opposing  tyranny  rather  than  promoting  social  welfare  are  evident.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  her  economic  retardedness  is  there,  too.  So  also  is  the  problem 
of  a  stronger,  more  populous  Germany.  Finally,  in  the  French  social  men¬ 
tality  are  to  be  seen  signs  of  a  negativism  toward  much  of  the  new  industrial 
age.  The  years  1894-1914,  however,  refute  the  generalization  that  the 
history  of  France  since  1789,  or  even  1871,  has  been  characterized  by  a 
steady  gravitation  toward  deepening  crisis  and  instability.  The  course  of 
history  is  seldom  so  direct  or  consistent. 

With  the  coming  of  the  first  World  War  France  entered,  with  all  Europe, 
an  ordeal  of  violent  and  brutal  pressures  which  induced  tensions  along 
existing  lines  of  potential  instability.  That  the  French  experienced  a  less 
severe  series  of  shocks  than  the  Germans  or  the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
is  testimony,  it  would  seem,  to  the  relatively  high  degree  of  stability  in 
French  society  before  1914. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Dr.  Kent  Forster  is  Professor  of  European  History  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 


Grade  Standards  in  Foreign 
Language  Instruction 

by  Theodore  M.ueller 

A 

-Z  NEW  SET  OF  GRADE  STANDARDS  is  necessary  whenever 
new  methods  or  emphases  appreciably  alter  the  teaching  procedures  in  any 
subject.  Structural  linguistics  has  shifted  the  emphasis  from  the  written  to 
the  spoken  language.  It  has  reversed  the  order  of  acquiring  the  various 
language  skills,  placing  the  aural-oral  skills  (understanding  and  speaking) 
before  reading  and  writing.  It  has  changed  the  teaching  approach  by 
shifting  the  emphasis  from  the  acquisition  of  a  large  vocabulary  to  a 
mastery  of  the  structural  system  of  the  new  language  within  a  restricted 
vocabulary.  The  combining  of  structural  h  iguistics  with  audio-visual  tech¬ 
niques  has  radically  altered  classroom  teaching  procedures.  It  has  de-empha- 
sized  and  sometimes  eliminated  the  use  of  the  textbook  in  class,  and  home 
preparations,  and  has  made  aural-oral  skills  part  of  .the  daily  routine.  The 
language  laboratory  has  further  affected  the  technique  of  teaching  by 
focusing  attention  on  the  specific  function  of  the  classroom,  as  different 
from  that  of  the  laboratory. 

Measurement  and  evaluation  are  possible  only  when  there  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  yardstick.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  propose  such  a  yard¬ 
stick  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  standards  for  testing  oral  and  written  skills  and 
for  assigning  grades.  If  this  proposal  has  merit,  it  will  serve  not  only  as  a 
basis  for  rating  student  accomplishment,  but  also  for  determining  the 
effectiveness  of  the  new  teaching  devices. 

Linguistics  emphasizes  the  fact  that  language  is  a  well-organized  system. 
The  knowledge  of  a  great  many  words,  even  knowledge  of  an  entire  diction¬ 
ary,  does  not  constitute  mastery  of  a  language.  Vocabulary  serves  only  m 
relation  to  the  operating  devices  of  the  language  system. 

Language  is  primarily  an  oral  system,  a  system  of  sounds  within  a  tonal 
frame.  The  acquisition  of  the  aural  and  oral  skills  depends  first  upon  the 
student’s  mastery  of  the  phonemic  and  intonational  system.  A  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  speech  sounds,  called  phonemes,  combine  into  words  and  word 
groups.  An  intonational  system  overrides  the  sounds  consisting  of  various 
levels  of  pitch,  various  stresses,  and  a  system  of  pauses  called  junctures. 
Mastery  of  the  intonational  system  is  just  as  important  as  correct  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  sounds,  if  a  speaker  wishes  to  understand  or  make  himself 

understood. 
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Students  have  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  phonemes  and  the  intona- 
tional  patterns  of  their  native  language  for  the  sounds  and  tune  of  the 
foreign  tongue.  Foreign  intonation  which  seems  harder  to  acquire  than  even 
the  individual  sounds  of  a  foreign  language  is  the  quality  that  gives  a 
language  its  most  distinctive  character  and  is  also  therefore  the  one  that 
non-native  speakers  most  rarely  achieve. 

To  be  accurate  an  evaluation  must,  therefore,  accurately  measure  a 
student’s  mastery  of  the  foreign  phonemic  and  intonational  system.  It 
should  take  into  consideration  whether  a  phoneme  is  mispronounced  per¬ 
sistently  or  only  occasionally,  whether  the  substitution  of  the  nearest 
native  sound  occurs  primarily  in  certain  predictable  combinations  such  as 
/u/  substituting  for  French  /y/  before  or  after  dentals — or  whether  the 
substitution  occurs  in  all  instances.  Finally,  the  evaluation  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  tune  in  which  the  words  are  spoken,  of  whether  the  stu¬ 
dent  imitates  the  foreign  pitch,  juncture  and  stress  patterns,  or  not. 

It  is  a  truism  that  language  seldom  operates  in  single  words,  except  in 
answers  or  questions,  and  that,  consequently  the  word  group  is  the  smallest 
unit  in  which  we  express  our  desires,  wants,  and  thoughts.  Thus,  it  is  nor¬ 
mal  for  a  native  speaker  to  hesitate,  pause,  or  retract  between  word  groups, 
but  not  between  words.  The  word  group  forms  a  stream  of  sounds  which 
are  combined  through  the  intonational  pattern  particular  to  each  language. 
In  French,  for  instance,  the  sounds  of  a  word  group  are  spoken  together 

much  like  those  of  a  single  word.  This  phenomenon  is  what  is  called  fluency 
of  speech. 

An  evaluation  of  the  student’s  performance  should  take  this  fluency  into 
consideration  and  should  rate  the  student  as  to  whether  he  speaks  in  single 
words  with  pauses  or  hesitations  separating  them,  or  mainly  in  word 
groups.  The  speed  with  which  he  utters  the  sounds  in  a  word  group  is,  at 
the  beginning,  of  little  importance  since  slow  and  deliberate  speech  is’  as 
acceptable  as  a  fast  rate  of  delivery.  The  important  item  is  rather  main¬ 
taining  the  integrity  of  word  groups. 

Language  is  also  a  syntactical  system.  A  linguistic  analysis  of  speech 
reveals  a  well  ordered  and  relatively  simple  system  for  each  language.  A 

sentence  patterns— six  in  English,  according  to 
Lloyd-Warfel— form  the  basis  of  our  modern  languages.  Within  these 
sentence  patterns  there  is  a  limited  number  of  structures.  A  structure  is  a 
syntactical  unit  in  which  the  combination  of  forms  reflects  a  necessary  ar¬ 
rangement  at  that  position  within  a  sentence,  usually  a  word  group  a 
phrase,  or  a  clause.  ’ 

The  large  vocabulary  of  a  language  can  be  divided  into  two  main  groups: 
one  a  large  class  consisting  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjective,  and  adverbs— the 
content  words;  and  another,  the  “little”  words,  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
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auxiliaries,  articles,  etc.,  which  occur  with  great  frequency.  This  latter 
group — the  structure  words — is  numerically  very  small,  less  than  300  in 
English,  and  perhaps  less  than  200  in  French.  They  are,  nevertheless,  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Without  them  language  cannot  operate.  As  much 
as  40  per  cent  of  the  running  words  of  a  printed  page  or  a  speech  are  these 
structure  words.  They  are  a  major  device  in  the  machinery  of  language. 
They  are  essential  signals  that  usually  introduce  word  groups;  they  alter¬ 
nate  with  single  words.  Through  manipulation  of  them  a  speaker  or  writer 
achieves  variety  in  his  style. 

Structures  are  also  characterized  by  fixed  order  which  is  characteristic  of 
each  language.  The  structure  word  usually  precedes  the  group,  the  qualifiers 
have  a  distinct  position,  and  so  forth;  these  arrangements  differ  from  one 
language  to  another.  Likewise,  the  sentence  pattern  follows  a  fixed  arrange¬ 
ment.  Word  order  in  itself  conveys  meaning.  In  “The  boy  was  hurt  on  the 
bicycle”  and  “The  boy  on  the  bicycle  was  hurt”  the  difference  in  meaning 
is  expressed  through  the  arrangement  of  the  elements. 

The  morphological  changes  which  occur  in  verbs,  adjectives  and  nouns 
are  another  device  of  syntax.  In  the  traditional  definition,  morphology  con¬ 
sists  of  all  changes  that  occur  in  speech,  as  well  as  in  writing.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  are  characteristic  only  of  the  written  language  and  are  not  reflected 
in  the  spoken  language.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  morphology 
designates  only  those  changes  that  occur  orally.  Those  changes  which  are 
the  specific  phenomena  of  the  written  language  such  as  the  addition  of  an 
s  to  the  noun  and  the  adjective  in  the  plural,  for  instance,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  matters  of  spelling. 

The  points  of  contrast  between  a  foreign  and  a  native  language  can  be 
categorized  according  to  word  order,  structure  words,  and  morphology. 
Students  have  a  tendency  to  superimpose  the  word  order  and  structure 
words  of  their  native  language  upon  the  foreign  language  to  make  it  con¬ 
form  with  the  structure  or  sentence  pattern  of  English.  In  addition,  within 
the  frame  of  the  foreign  word  order  he  may  make  an  error  in  structure:  that 
is,  he  may  use  the  wrong  structure  word,  or  he  may  use  a  wrong  form,  and 
thus  make  an  error  in  morphology.  Neither  of  these  faults  necessarily  re¬ 
flects  an  immediate  influence  of  the  native  tongue. 

An  evaluation  of  the  student’s  mastery  of  the  syntactical  system  should 
not  give  undue  weight  to  errors.  Rather  it  should  emphasize  positive 
achievement,  such  as  the  variety  of  the  structures  and  sentence  patterns, 
his  accuracy  in  morphology,  and  his  ability  to  build  increasingly  complex 
sentences  through  the  use  of  structure  words. 

The  following  grade  levels  for  oral  performance,  such  as  a  recorded  com¬ 
position  or  an  interview,  are  proposed.  These  same  standards  can  also  be 
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applied  in  judging  the  student’s  written  performance,  such  as  a  composition 
or  answers  to  a  set  of  questions  except  that  evaluation  of  pronunciation  is 
omitted  and  fluency  is  judged  on  the  amount  the  student  is  able  to  write  in 
a  given  time.  These  standards  can  also  serve  to  measure  the  student’s 
overall  performance,  if  tests  are  developed  to  measure  the  items  discussed. 

A.  Excellent: 

1.  Pronunciation  and  intonation  approximate  those  of  natives. 

2.  Fluency.  The  speech  is  fluent  and  sustained  with  no  hesitation 
within  phrases. 

3.  Syntax: 

a.  No  substitution  of  an  English  structure. 

b.  A  great  variety  of  sentence  patterns  and  structures:  tenses,  pro¬ 
nouns,  relatives,  infinitives,  etc. 

4.  The  vocabulary  has  a  wide  range. 

B.  Good: 

!•  Pronunciation  may  deviate  from  the  native  norms  in  individual 
sounds.  The  overall  intonation  lacks  the  specific  qualities  that  char¬ 
acterize  the  foreign  in  contrast  with  the  native  language. 

2.  Fluency:  Speech  is  fluent,  but  marked  by  occasional  hesitations 
which  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  control  over  syntax  or  vo¬ 
cabulary. 

3.  Syntax: 

a.  No  substitution  of  an  English  structure.  A  few  more  errors  in 
morphology  or  structure. 

b.  The  variety  of  structures  is  less  pronounced.  The  sentences  are 
less  flexible.  The  student  still  uses  tenses,  pronouns,  relative  and 
subordinate  clauses.  His  inferior  mastery  is  perhaps  most  appar¬ 
ent  in  a  failure  to  use  clauses  in  the  noun  function  or  verbals  in 
the  noun  or  adverb  functions. 

4.  Vocabulary:  The  student  shows  a  mastery  of  the  words  he  needs  al¬ 
though  he  does  not  make  many  choices  to  express  shadings. 

C.  Fair: 

1.  Pronunciation:  deviates  markedly  from  the  native  norms.  Poor  con¬ 
trol  over  the  phonemes  for  which  native  sounds  are  often  substituted. 
English  overall  intonation  (pitch  and  stress). 

2.  Fluency:  becomes  halting.  The  student  still  speaks  in  sense  groups 
but  no  longer  in  larger  sentence  units.  Pauses  between  sense  groups 
reveal  deficiency  in  vocabulary  or  structures.  However,  he  does  not 
proceed  on  a  word-by-word  basis. 
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3.  Syntax: 

a.  An  occasional  substitution  of  an  English  structure.  Morphological 
errors  and  errors  in  structure  quite  frequent. 

b.  Structures  lack  variety:  predominantly  the  present  tense,  no  pro¬ 
nouns,  few  subordinate  clauses,  no  infinitives,  in  general  no  clauses 
in  noun  functions  or  verbals  in  noun  or  adverb  functions. 

4.  Vocabulary:  Characterized  by  its  narrow  confines.  He  tends  to  use 
cognates  primarily,  and  occasionally  substitutes  an  English  word.  At 
times  he  may  not  be  able  to  finish  his  sentence  for  lack  of  vocabulary. 
In  general  a  “C”  student  speaks  understandably,  though  haltingly. 

D.  Poor: 

1.  Pronunciation:  A  heavy  native  accent  with  regular  substitution  of 
English  phonemes. 

2.  Fluency  poor.  He  moves  word  by  word,  translating  words  most  of  the 
time.  He  is  frequently  stopped  by  vocabulary  or  forms.  However,  to 
earn  a  D  he  must  be  understood;  that  is,  we  must  always  know  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

3.  Syntax: 

a.  Frequent  substitution  of  English  structures.  Morphological  errors 
prevalent. 

b.  Sentence  structure  very  elementary:  no  pronouns,  very  few  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses,  only  present  tense,  no  use  of  verbals  in  any  noun 
fimction. 

4.  Vocabulary  very  restricted. 

E.  Failing: 

1.  Pronunciation:  often  no  longer  understandable. 

2.  Fluency:  very  poor. 

3.  Syntax:  Characterized  by  extensive  substitutions  from  EngUsh  and 
morphological  errors.  Very  few  elementary  correct  structures.  Por¬ 
tions  no  longer  understandable. 

4.  Vocabulary:  only  the  most  elementary  words  used. 

The  University  of  Florida 


Avancer — s’avancer:  the  Idiomatic  Pronoun 

by  James  Al.  Watkins 

A  RECENT  LETTER  to  Vie  et  Language,  M.  Pierre  Guiraud  cited 
as  the  most  delicate  problem  facing  the  translating  machine  that  of  ‘poly¬ 
sémie.’  By  ‘polysémie’  is  meant  the  multiple  definitions  possible  for  a  given 
word.  For  example,  we  normally  define  the  verb  ‘entendre’  as  ‘to  hear.’  Yet 
in  the  sentence,  “Le  pont  fut  reconstruit  comme  ils  l’entendaient,”  only  a 
rather  odd  stretch  of  the  imagination  would  accept  that  particular  meaning. 
And  we  could  hardly  belabor  a  machine,  still  in  its  formative  stages,  if,  for 
“C’est  un  jeune  ménage  qui  s’entend  bien,”  it  gave  the  translation  “always 
hear  each  other  well.” 

Indeed,  this  last  example  illustrates  a  linguistic  fact,  peculiar  above  all 
to  French,  which  puts  even  the  hrnnan  translator  frequently  to  task  for  a 
precise  rendering:  the  change  in  meaning,  aside  from  any  reciprocal  or 
reflexive  intent,  when  a  verb  is  used  in  its  pronominal  form.  With  the 
“jeune  ménage”  mentioned  above  no  difficulty  arises,  but  such  clear  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  not  always  the  rule. 

Such  is  the  case  in  the  following  passage  drawn  from  Roger  Vailland’s 
Prix  Concourt,  La  Loi.  We  should  normally  translate  avancer  and  s’avancer 
alike;  yet  here,  at  a  violent  moment  in  the  story,  much  of  the  effect  brought 
about  by  the  reversal  of  position  between  two  characters  depends  upon  the 
use  of  nothing  more  than  the  reflexive  pronoun,  and  that  effect  would  be 
impaired  if  the  pronoun  were  simply  overlooked  in  the  translation.  One  will 
remember  the  scene  where  the  clever  and  brutal  Brigante  is  informed  that 
Manette,  fleeing  from  her  family,  has  hidden  in  a  remote  orchard  shed.  Led 
on  by  his  desire,  he  breaks  open  the  door  and  stands  before  the  young  girl. 
II  s  avance  à  petits  pas.”  To  defend  herself,  Mariette  reaches  for  a  grafting 

blade  which  she  holds  out  of  sight.  “Ella  avança  d’un  pas _ Elle  avança 

encore  d’un  pas  et  se  trouva  tout  contre  lui.”  Brigante  lunges  forward  to 
seize  her,  but  with  a  fiercely  deft  stroke,  Mariette  slashes  a  deep  cross  on 
his  cheek.  Raising  his  hand  to  the  wound,  stunned  by  the  portent  of  this 
stigma,  Brigante  draws  back.  “Mariette  marcha  lentement,  le  greffoir  en 
main  .  .  .  allant  à  petits  pas,  mais  sans  cesser  de  s’avancer  [sic].”  This  un¬ 
faithful  pronoun  is  thus  a  part  of  the  victor’s  spoils.  Belonging  first  to  a 
frightening  and  confident  Brigante,  it  abandons  him  in  his  humiliation.  Now 
it  IS  Mariette’s  turn  to  s’avancer,  blade  and  pronoun  well  in  hand. 

While  a  century ,  the  hour,  an  operation  avancent,  only  persons,  usually, 
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have  a  right  to  the  pronominal  form.  Their  number  is  restricted  even  further 
to  a  chosen  few,  governed  solely  by  their  own  will.  In  the  same  novel,  the 
feared  and  respected  Don  Césare  “s'avance  sur  le  balcon,”  but  standing 
below,  Tonio,  his  servile  messenger  boy,  “avance  jusque  sous  le  balcon.”  Or 
elsewhere:  “Telle  une  impératrice,  au  milieu  de  ses  officiers,  elle  s’avance.” 
Then  this  curious  example:  “Une  longue  file  d’étudiants  s'avançait,  un 
plateau  à  la  main,  entre  des  barrières,  vers  un  comptoir.  .  .  .  J'avançais  pas 
à  pas  avec  la  file.”  The  line  is  making  its  way  toward  an  end  determined  by 
its  one  collective  will;  a  single  member  of  the  line,  a  cog  in  the  machinery, 
can  do  nothing  else  but  submit  to  the  general  motion.  And  finally,  in  the 
imperative  mood,  where  the  will  of  one  must  necessarily  defer  to  the  will  of 
another,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  only  the  simple  form  is  used:  “Tu 
n’as  déjà  pas  été  assez  ridicule?  Redresse-toi.  Avance.” 

Thus  in  one  category  we  can  group  those  verbs  where  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  is  decided  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  its  situation  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  its  actions.  Four  other  verbs  can  be  added  here  to 
s’avancer: 

S’approcher.  Amply  covered  by  Adolphe  Thomas  in  his  excellent 
Dictionnaire  des  difficidtés  de  la  langue  française. 

S’écrouler.  Oddly  different  from  s’avancer  in  that  with  the  pronoun  it  is 
most  often  used  with  a  subject-thing:  a  building,  an  empire  and  a  kingdom 
s’écroulent.  How  then  can  we  explain  the  following  two  sentences  found  in 
Christine  de  Rivoyre’s  La  Mandarine?  “II  croula  à  mes  pieds,  sans  bruit, 
comme  du  sable,”  while  a  little  further  along,  “Baba  s’écroulait  sur  le  lit 
pistache  comme  si  elle  n’avait  jamais  connu  d’autre  lit.  Is  it  not  that  in 
the  second  case  the  author  is  merely  describing  physical  exhaustion,  while 
in  the  first  she  emphasizes  particularly  the  moral,  and  thus  human,  attitude? 

S’ abaisser.  The  simple  form,  baisser,  is  used  with  both  subject-thing  and 
subject-person  to  designate  a  reduction  of  quantity,  importance  or  value: 
wind,  temperature,  stock  market  activity  and  thus  one’s  health  baissent. 
Similarly:  “Lorsqu’un  chef  de  poste  commence  à  faire  de  jolies  phrases, 
c’est  le  signe  qu’il  baisse.”  With  a  pronoun,  however,  this  same  verb  marks 
a  very  clear  difference  in  meaning  depending  upon  whether  its  subject  is  a 
thing  or  a  person.  “Le  sentier  qui  suit  la  crête  de  la  falaise  s’abaisse  tantôt 
vers  de  petites  plages  de  galets.”  Thus,  ‘deviation  from  a  horizontal  plane’. 
But  ‘moral  abnegation’  when  its  subject  is  human:  “II  ne  se  faisait  aucune 
illusion  quant  à  l’importance  de  les  avoir,  pas  plus  qu’il  ne  croyait  s’abaisser 
en  les  demandant.” 

Se  pencher.  Here  the  form  is  determined  not  by  what  the  subject  is,  but 
by  its  graphic  position.  A  man  se  penche  over  a  text,  literally,  or  over  his 
past,  figuratively,  when  he  ‘bends’  in  contemplation.  But  a  ship  penche 
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several  degrees,  or  a  mother  penche  toward  the  side  of  forgiveness,  when 
there  is  a  ‘leaning  away’  from  the  normal  or  usual  axis. 

A  second  group  of  verbs,  including  among  others  s'échapper  and  s'enfuir, 
has  a  quite  different  reason  for  adding  the  pronoun.  Where  before  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  the  deciding  factor,  here  it  is  the  object.  On  s'échappe,  just  as  on 
s'évade,  from  something  fixed  or  at  least  incapable  of  pursuit:  “Des  vapeurs 
s'échappaient  des  buissons  réchauffés  par  un  soleil  acide”;  or,  “Agnès 
s'échappa  de  cette  fête.”  But  when  the  object  describes  an  enveloping 
threat,  then  usage  turns  once  more  to  the  simple  form  of  the  verb:  “Agnès 
échappait  à  sa  famille  et  sans  retour  possible  désormais”;  “Dès  l’âge  de  dix 
ans,  il  avait  pris  la  décision  d'échapper  à  tout  prix  au  mal-être  absolu, 
c’est-à-dire  à  la  condition  d’ouvrier  agricole.” 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  s'enfuir.  In  the  following  two  sentences, 
the  same  object,  maison,  would  seem  at  first  glance  to  require  the  same  verb 
form:  “Mariette  préviendrait  Pippo  si  quelque  événement  imprévu  l’obli¬ 
geait  à /mV  la  maison  à  colonnades”;  then,  “Un  de  ses  camarades,  brutalisé 
par  ses  parents,  s'est  enfui  de  la  maison."  What  arouses  Mariette’s  anxiety, 
however,  is  not  her  flight  from  the  house  itself,  but  rather  the  ensuing  con¬ 
sequences.  In  the  second  instance,  the  simple  addition  of  the  pronoun 
stresses  less  the  consequences  of  the  act  than  its  initial  difficulty.  Here  are 
two  more  examples  of  apparently  identical  context,  but  where  an  important 
shade  of  meaning,  intended  by  the  author,  rests  solely  on  the  pronoun: 
“J’avais  confié  ce  sac  de  voyage  à  des  amis  lorsque  je  m'enfuis  de  Berlin”, 
[Christine  Garnier.  Eisa  de  Berlin,  p.  184];  yet  in  the  same  novel,  page  213,’ 
we  find:  “Qu’as-tu  à  faire  à  Stalin-allée,  toi  qui  as  fui  l’Est,  toi  le  menacé?” 
The  key  word  is  obviously  menacé,  for  although  one  can  leave  a  city  without 
fearing  reprisals,  fleeing  from  the  threat  of  the  police  of  East  Germany  is 
quite  another  matter. 

A  third  group  appears  in  which  the  verb,  regardless  of  its  relationship 
with  the  subject  or  object,  assumes  an  entirely  different  meaning  when  used 
pronominally.  The  pronoun  brings  with  it  o,  figurative  change,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  examples  indicate  : 

S'apercevoir.  Designates  ‘intellectual  penetration,’  rather  than  the  purely 
sensory  reaction  of  apercevoir. 

Se  fondre.  Sugar,  snow  and  ice  fondent  without  a  pronoun.  But  in  this 
quotation,  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  one  could  imagine  the  warmth  of 
the  welcome  reserved  the  refugees,  if  by  misfortune  the  author  had  omitted 
the  pronoun:  “Je  voyais  les  expulsés  tenter  de  se  fondre  dans  une  Allemagne 
qui  s’était  refaite  sans  eux.”  In  its  pronominal  form  the  verb  of  course  sig¬ 
nifies  se  mêler  à  or  faire  corps  avec. 

Se  glisser.  Similarly,  an  accident  in  the  best  comic  tradition  could  al  one 
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explain  the  absence  of  the  pronoun  in  this  sentence:  “II  n’entendait  même 
pas  craquer  la  porte  lorsque  je  l’entrouvris  pour  me  glisser  dehors.” 

S’amollir.  In  the  next  examples,  the  two  verb  forms  seem  to  be  inter¬ 
changeable:  “Si  tu  voulais  .  .  .  dit-il.  La  voix  avait  molli”-,  then,  “Il  sent  peu 
à  peu  s’amollir  son  cœur.”  Yet  in  the  first  case  a  richness  of  expression 
would  have  been  lacking  to  the  tender  and  entreating  voice,  if  the  verb, 
without  a  pronoun  and  hence  used  literally,  had  not  been  able  to  make  it 
palpable  to  the  ear,  affecting  the  senses  as  well  as  the  mind.  The  heart  on 
the  contrary,  despite  the  advances  of  medical  science,  only  grows  soft 
figuratively. 

Finally,  the  fourth  and  by  far  the  largest  category  is  composed  of  verbs 
which,  although  they  do  not  change  meaning  when  used  pronominally, 
draw  out  and  underscore  the  meaning  of  the  simple  form.  Here  are  the 
most  important  : 

S’attaquer.  “Maintenant  il  était  trop  tard  pour  attaquer  les  Allemands  de 
flanc.”  Yet  elsewhere  in  the  same  recollections  of  the  ‘drôle  de  guerre’  by 
Dorgelès  one  finds:  “.  .  .  aussi  vaillants  que  les  cadets  de  Saumur  s’attaquant 
aux  blindés  avec  leurs  mousquetons  d’école.”  In  this  latter  case,  the  in¬ 
equality  of  weapons  deserves  indeed  a  pronoun. 

Se  finir.  “Et  l’on  sentait  sur  tous  les  visages  suants  et  crispés  un  désir 
irrésistible  de  voir  l’année  se  finir  n’importe  comment.”  ‘Draw  finally  to  an 
end’,  rather  than  simply  ‘end’,  would  more  accurately  translate  the  feeling 
of  lassitude  suffered  by  Soubiran’s  students  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of 
medicine. 

Se  décider.  In  explaining  the  use  of  se  décider  as  opposed  to  décider,  there 
is  usually  a  tendency  to  stress  the  implied  idea  of  careful  consideration. 
More  frequent,  however,  is  the  suggestion  of  a  decision  made  hesitantly, 
regretfully,  sometimes  with  real  distaste,  no  choice  having  even  been 
offered:  [1]  “Je  haussai  les  épaules  et  me  décidai  à  trier  le  courrier  qui  s’était 
accumulé  sur  mon  bureau  en  mon  absence.”  [2]  “J’hésitais  à  ouvrir  la 
porte  et  ne  m’y  décidais  qu’en  tremblant.” 

Without  a  pronoun,  on  the  other  hand,  the  verb  always  indicates  a  certain 
quickness  and  assurance:  “Brusquement,  je  décidai  de  sortir”;  or,  “Il  décida 
d’en  faire  l’essai  sur-le-champ.” 

Se  refuser.  In  its  pronominal  form,  the  verb  expresses  a  more  personal, 
thorough  unwillingness,  as  if  the  alternative,  often  of  a  moral  nature,  could 
not  even  be  considered:  “Je  me  refuse,  pour  ma  part,  à  peser,  à  la  place  de 
Dieu,  la  force  des  âmes.”  “L’agronome  se  refuse  à  croire  à  tant  de  noirceur.” 

Used  appropriately  in  the  foregoing  sentences,  the  same  form  would  be 
stilted  in  describing  an  incident  such  as  this:  “A  mon  retour  du  studio,  il 
avait  refusé  de  m’ouvrir  la  porte.” 
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Se  mourir.  Napoleonic  legend  would  seem  altered,  if  in  the  following 
quotation  a  pronoun  were  added,  to  read:  “La  garde  se  meurt  mais  ne  se 
rend  pas.”  And  conversely,  one  could  scarcely  picture  a  dignified  and  sad¬ 
dened  servant  coming  on  stage  in  a  third  act  to  solemnly  announce:  “Ma¬ 
dame  meurt.”  Only  the  pronoun  is  omitted,  but  with  it  are  equally  omitted 
all  the  respect  and  awe  due  a  death  agony. 

Se  reculer.  “Ils  se  reculent  pour  chuchoter  entre  eux  leur  enthousiasme.” 
The  pronominal  form  increases  the  length  of  time  which  passes  as,  one  by 
one,  the  students  leave  the  examination  hall  to  form  in  groups.  Where,  on 
the  contrary,  speed  is  the  effect  desired,  the  pronoim  is  dropped,  as  in  this 
description  of  a  sudden  reflex:  “II  recula  rapidement  vers  la  porte.”  When 
followed  by  a  figurative  object,  reculer  is  always  used  without  a  pronoun, 
thus  indicating  a  quick  reaction  of  displeasure:  “L’idée  lui  avait  plu,  mais 
pas  assez  pour  qu’^7  ne  reculât  pas  devant  l’ennui  de  discuter  avec  l’im¬ 
primeur.” 

Two  rather  curious  cases,  which  do  not  fall  into  any  of  the  previous 
categories,  should  also  be  briefly  mentioned: 

S’allonger.  Designating  a  change  in  dimensions,  the  verb  is  accompanied 
by  its  pronoim:  “Sur  I’erg,  les  ombres  s’allongent.”  But  when  the  change  is 
in  reference  to  time,  the  pronoun  is  omitted:  “Vers  la  fin  de  février,  les  jours 
allongeaient  déjà  sensiblement.” 

S’imaginer.  In  his  Dictionnaire,  already  cited,  M.  Thomas  reminds  us 
that  s’imaginer  should  be  used  only  when  followed  by  a  subordinate  clause  : 

Ils  s  imaginent  que  nous  n’avons  qu’une  hâte,  c’est  de  les  soutenir  dans 
leurs  demandes!”  Many  writers,  however,  do  not  make  this  distinction 
and  often  add  the  pronoun  where  there  is  no  clause.  Indeed,  the  following 
example,  using  both  forms  one  immediately  after  the  other,  with  the  same 
noun  object,  would  almost  seem  an  overt  provocation  to  the  purists:  “Vous 
imaginez-vous  l’éternité  de  l’enfer?  .  .  .  Imaginer  l’enfer  et  surtout  imaginer 
l’éternité,  c’est  heureusement,  très  difficile.” 

Aside  from  these  last  two  verbs,  however,  the  others  assuming  a  change 
of  meaning,  or  ‘polysémie,’  when  used  pronominally  can  be  placed  into  one 
of  the  four  groups  indicated.  The  complete  list,  including  such  verbs  as 
s’acheminer,  s’essayer  and  se  mûrir,  totals  more  than  thirty,  and  the  full 
catalogue  seemed  unnecessary  in  a  brief  outhne  intending  only  to  point 
out  the  problem,  serve  as  guide  and  perhaps  bring  some  order  to  what 
must  often  seem  idiomatically  disconcerting. 
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A  FLES  Project  and  Teacher  Training 

by  Edith  S.  Rostas 

JL.N  1941,  when  I  started  teaching  French  in  a  private  elementary  school 
in  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  it  was  considered  a  wasteful  luxury.  Today, 
not  only  language  teachers  but  also  the  majority  of  parents  agree  that  the 
study  of  foreign  languages  should  start  in  the  elementary  school,  at  a  time 
when  the  child  imitates  easily  and  with  unselfconscious  pleasure.  In  fact, 
foreign  language  programs  in  the  elementary  schools  have  become  so 
popular  that  the  demands  for  them  throughout  the  country  far  exceed  the 
supply  of  competent  teachers. 

Long  before  the  public  concern  over  the  state  of  education  in  the  United 
States  and  the  great  need  for  teachers,  the  French  Department  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College  recognized  the  new  responsibility  of  liberal  arts  colleges 
for  the  training  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  For  the  last 
six  years  our  French  majors  enrolled  in  a  modified  methods  course  “Teach¬ 
ing  of  French,”  did  3-4  weeks  practice  teaching  in  neighboring  elementary 
and  high  schools.  In  such  a  situation  the  practice  teacher  has  to  rely  on  the 
master  teacher;  there  is  no  continuity,  no  opportunity  to  put  one’s  own 
ideas  into  practice  or  to  evaluate  progress  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

This  year  we  inaugurated  a  French  language  program  at  the  local  public 
elementary  school.  Our  aim  was  twofold:  (1)  to  use  the  class  as  a  workshop 
for  the  methods  course  in  the  teaching  of  French  and  (2)  to  interest  our 
community  in  FLES.  Thus  far  this  experiment  has  proved  to  be  an  enrich¬ 
ing  experience  for  both  the  practice  teachers  and  the  pupils.  I  would  like  to 
describe  it  briefly,  hoping  that  the  analysis  of  some  of  our  difficulties  and 
their  possible  solutions  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  believe  in  FLES. 

With  the  approval  of  the  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  School  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  French  Department  of  Mount  Holyoke  College  started  in  No¬ 
vember,  1957,  an  experimental  program  of  French  in  the  fourth  grade  of  the 
Center  School.  This  program  was  under  my  direction  and  supervision. 
Fifteen  pupils  selected  on  the  bases  of  scholastic  record  and  test  scores 
participated  in  this  program.  They  met  three  times  a  week  for  a  30-minute 
period  in  the  luncheon  room,  because  no  other  room  was  available.  The 
other  fourth  graders  stayed  in  their  classroom  for  remedial  work  in  a  chosen 
area  with  the  regular  teacher.  During  the  first  semester  the  teaching  was 
done  by  five  seniors  on  a  voluntary  basis,  as  a  community  project,  without 
academic  credit.  In  the  second  semester  the  program  was  part  of  the  three- 
credit  course  “Teaching  of  French.”  We  added  three  more  seniors  to  the 
“teaching  staff.” 
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The  method  we  use  is  exclusively  aural-oral.  The  pupils  are  provided 
with  no  texts,  though  the  student-teachers  use  a  prepared  course  of  study. 
The  emphasis  is  on  training  the  ear  and  the  vocal  organs,  on  acquisition 
of  good  pronunciation,  and  on  building  up  a  “small  language”  in  a  situation 
which  is  normal  to  the  child.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  there  is  singing, 
quick  review  of  previous  units,  chorus  work  and  dramatization  of  familiar 
situations.  Then  the  class  is  divided  and  each  practice  teacher  takes  one 
group  and  drills  on  the  new  unit  of  the  week,  consisting  of  speech  patterns 
in  life  situation,  with  questions  and  answers  and  short  dialogues.  No 
English  is  used.  Constant  repetition  is  needed  to  retain  these  speech  pat¬ 
terns  and  to  use  them  without  self  consciousness.  Young  children  are  more 
apt  to  be  bored  by  continued  repetition  than  mature  persons  who  under¬ 
stand  its  value.  The  most  difficult  task  of  a  young  elementary  school  teacher 
is  to  keep  the  youngsters  interested.  She  has  to  be  dynamic,  maintain  a 
well-balanced  speed  and  rhythm,  and  not  allow  attention  to  lag. 

The  student-teachers  worked  in  pairs  while  a  third  one  observed.  In 
this  way  each  practice  teacher  taught  once  a  week.  This  rotating  program 
presented  many  difficulties.  In  order  to  insure  the  continuity  of  teaching 
and  to  coordinate  the  experiment,  the  director  had  to  observe  all  the  classes. 
Once  a  week  we  had  a  staff  meeting.  Each  student-teacher  and  the  director 
of  the  program  kept  a  diary,  where  every  detail  of  the  Center  School  class 
was  recorded.  At  the  weekly  meetings  we  compared  notes,  discussed  the 
problems  and  prepared  the  syllabus.  We  used  the  Modern  Language  Associ¬ 
ation  Guide  {Beginning  French  in  Grade  3)  as  source  material,  but  we  found 
it  necessary  to  adapt  the  units  to  our  special  needs.  We  spent  four  periods 
on  each  unit;  in  this  way  each  practice  teacher  had  the  opportunity  to 
present  a  new  unit.  Because  of  the  rotation  of  teachers,  the  weekly  program 
had  to  be  very  carefully  planned  and  each  practice  teacher  received  a 
mimeographed  outline  with  detailed  instructions.  As  a  part  of  their  train¬ 
ing,  the  student-teachers  recorded  a  fourth-grade  unit  every  two  weeks 
and  the  director  of  our  French  language  laboratory  corrected  their  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  diction. 

From  the  very  beginning  we  announced  “open  house”  and  asked  the 
classroom  teacher  and  the  principal  to  drop  in  as  often  as  possible.  Their 
advice  helped  the  college  girls  to  cope  with  some  of  the  inevitable  disci¬ 
plinary  problems.  About  30  people  came  to  our  Christmas  program,  which 
was  a  real  success.  It  consisted  of  unrehearsed,  regular  class  work;  towards 
the  end  the  children  sang  Vole  Traîneau  and  Sainte  Nuit.  The  two  practice 
teachers  gave  each  child  from  a  gayly  decorated  box  a  French  lollipop, 
saying:  “Void  un  bonbon  pour  toi.  Joyeux  Noël  et  Bonne  Année!”  Each  child 
answered:  “Merci,  Mademoiselle.  Joyeux  Noël  et  Bonne  Année!”  To  cele¬ 
brate  National  Foreign  Language  Week,  February  17-22,  we  invited  parents 
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and  members  of  both  the  public  school  system  and  the  college  faculty.  We 
decorated  the  room  with  colorful  posters  and  flags.  This  was  the  only 
deviation  from  the  weekly  routine.  All  our  guests  were  enthusiastic  and 
encouraged  us  greatly  in  our  work.  In  March,  our  little  group  was  asked  to 
participate  in  the  South  Hadley  High  School  assembly  program.  Two 
practice  teachers  and  the  fifteen  youngsters  demonstrated  a  sample  class¬ 
room  lesson  on  the  stage  of  the  huge  auditorium.  This  program  was  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  all  of  it  most  favorable. 

To  date  the  results  of  this  experiment  seem  most  encouraging.  The 
enthusiasm  and  eagerness  of  the  fourth  graders  is  stimulating;  they  would 
like  to  have  French  every  day,  and  whenever  they  meet  one  of  us  they 
start  a  French  conversation.  All  eight  student-teachers  have  applied  for 
foreign  language  positions  in  elementary  schools.  Many  French  major 
juniors  from  our  college  wish  to  participate  in  the  elementary  school  pro¬ 
gram  next  fall.  The  local  school  authorities  and  parents  have  already  re¬ 
quested  the  college  to  start  two  French  programs  in  September,  1958 — one 
in  the  fifth  grade  for  this  year’s  group  and  one  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Mount  Holyoke  College 


The  Role  of  Literature  in  Foreign 
Language  Learning 

by  Robert  J.  Nelson 

THE  LEARNING  OF  a  foreign  language  as  in  the  learning  of  any 
subject,  the  most  relevant  “facts”  are  the  conviction,  intelligence  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  student.  Such  facts  escape  us  teachers. 

Readers  of  the  French  Review  may  recognize  the  above  as  a  paraphrase  of 
the  introductory  remarks  in  Roger  Shattuck’s  stimulating  “The  Role  of 
Literature  in  Foreign  Language  Instruction”  (FR,  XXXI  [April  1958],  420- 
426).  I  paraphrase  Mr.  Shattuck’s  introduction  (as  well  as  his  title)  not  to 
rebuke  him  and  certainly  not  to  deny  literature  a  place  in  foreign  language 
curricula.  Rather,  I  wish  to  examine  the  problem  Mr.  Shattuck  raises  from 
a  different  angle  :  that  of  the  student  called  upon  to  do  work  with  us  in  two 
demanding  disciplines — the  learning  of  a  foreign  language  and  the  study  of 
literature. 

The  study  of  literature  no  less  than  the  study  of  language  demands  the 
full  attention  of  the  student.  Paralleling  in  its  inductive  emphasis  the 
“linguistic  revolution”  of  the  past  generation,  the  “textual  revolution”  of 
the  same  period  has  taught  us  that  we  must  give  the  student  a  large  share 
of  the  responsibility  in  his  study  of  literature  i-f  we  wish  the  fruits  of  that 
study  to  he  the  student’^  and  not  the  teacher's.  Whether  “new  critics”  or 
“historians”  we  have  come  to  realize  that  the  student  must  not  be  assaulted 
with  the  difficult  abstractions  of  formal  esthetics  or  history  if  the  text  is  to 
mean  anything  to  him  intellectually  and  emotionally.  Not  that  we  must 
“leave  him  on  his  own”  before  the  text.  Surely,  it  is  here  that  the  “con¬ 
viction,  intelligence  and  experience”  of  the  teacher  play  a  major  role — 
perhaps  an  even  greater  role  than  in  the  learning  of  the  “communication 
skills.”  But  the  teacher’s  role  here  must  not  be  complicated  by  the  student’s 
imperfect  use  of  those  skills.  The  average  undergraduate’s  intellectual 
naiveté  and  the  typically  American  diffidence  to  art  are  challenge  enough — 
so  great  a  challenge  that  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  rely  on  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  fluency  in  the  student.  In  a  course  in  the  literature  of  a 
foreign  language  the  student  should  have  the  same  practical  command  of 
the  language  that  he  brings  in  English  to  the  study  of  English  Literature. 
This  is  a  great  deal  to  ask,  but  it  is  a  minimum.  To  believe  otherwise  is  to 
do  a  disservice  to  literature. 

Presently,  of  course,  second -year  literature  courses  are  complicated  by  in- 
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adequate  linguistic  preparation  of  the  student.  Confronted  with  this  situ¬ 
ation,  many  teachers  abandon  the  active  use  of  the  foreign  language.  The 
disadvantages  of  this  practice  are  clear:  the  reenforcement  of  linguistic  skill 
which  active  use  gives  is  lost;  more  importantly,  the  student  misses  much 
of  the  esthetic  experience — to  borrow  the  linguist’s  terminology,  he  never 
fully  enters  the  “system”  of  the  foreign  language,  but  responds  to  the  text 
in  some  linguistic  “no-man’s  land”  of  his  own  creation.  Some  teachers 
actually  accept  these  unique  creations  as  the  best  possible  means  under  the 
circumstances  of  preserving  the  immediate  and  indissoluble  relationship 
between  student  and  text.  Dissatisfied  as  we  may  be  from  a  linguistic  point 
of  view,  we  realize  that  correcting  mistakes  will  use  up  time  more  profitably 
given  to  hterary  analysis.  Finally,  other  teachers  give  up  in  desperation  the 
idea  of  student  participation  at  either  the  linguistic  or  the  intellectual 
level  and  convert  the  course  into  straight  lecture  in  the  foreign  language. 
This  has  obvious  linguistic  and  intellectual  advantages  :  the  student  makes 
no  mistakes  of  any  kind,  he  hears  the  “gospel”  in  flawless  discourse.  How¬ 
ever,  neither  teacher  nor  student  is  deluded  into  thinking  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  experience  has  been  all  that  it  should  be  for  the  student. 

Thus,  the  conviction  and  intelligence  of  the  student  are  hamstrung  by 
his  linguistic  experience.  The  ideal  solution  would  be  the  mastery  of  the 
foreign  language  before  the  student  undertakes  the  study  of  literature  as 
such.  Mr.  Shattuck  is  to  be  commended  for  suggesting  “remedial”  language 
courses  on  the  model  of  such  courses  in  other  disciplines.  We  must  look 
forward  to  the  transformation  of  the  present  language  requirement  into  a 
literature  requirement.  The  latter  makes  more  sense  in  a  university  cur¬ 
riculum,  putting  the  student’s  so-called  language  work  on  an  intellectual 
par  with  the  rest  of  his  program.  With  their  students  facing  a  two-year 
literature  requirement  in  the  foreign  language,  the  high  schools  would  be 
forced  to  teach  language  well.  The  job  is  a  formidable  one,  but  the  advances 
in  learning  techniques  brought  about  by  the  linguistic  revolution,  hereto¬ 
fore  applied  mostly  at  the  college  level,  lie  ready  at  hand  to  assist  the  high 
school  teacher  and  student  in  doing  the  job. 

These  are  long-range  plans,  of  course.  Short  range  solutions  must  be 
found  within  the  present  structure  of  the  two-year  language  requirement  of 
most  institutions.  Many  of  us  are  convinced  that  the  second  of  these  two 
years  must  be  essentially  a  course  in  literature.  However,  it  is  quite  un¬ 
realistic  to  believe  that  literature  can  be  used  any  earlier  than  this  for  what¬ 
ever  purpose.  Used  as  the  pretext  for  the  “manipulation”  of  patterns,  litera¬ 
ture  can  do  no  more  than  falsify  and  retard  both  the  linguistic  and  literary 
aims  of  the  course. 

To  approach  “language  through  literature”  is  at  once  ill-founded  and  im¬ 
practical.  True,  it  is  idle  to  make  the  analogy  between  the  adult  learning  a 
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foreign  language  and  the  child  learning  his  mother  tongue:  the  adult  does 
possess  “other  rational  and  analytical  capacities”  (Shattuck,  p.  423)  which 
complicate  the  picture.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the  adult  become  a  child 
once  again,  the  point  being  not  that  the  rational  capacities  “cannot  be  left 
unused”  (Shattuck,  p.  423)  but  that  they  will  not  go  unused.  The  student — 
bless  him — will  analyze.  And  he  will  do  so  in  learning  anything.  These 
capacities  are  not  somehow  in  abeyance  during  “language  learning”  only 
suddenly  to  come  into  play  during  the  study  of  literature.  As  I  tried  to  show 
in  an  earlier  piece  in  this  journal,  analysis  can  be  fruitfully  channelled  into 
the  learning  of  the  language  as  such  without  having  the  student  revert  to 
the  costly  approach  of  prescriptive  grammars.^  But  the  analytical  capacities 
must  be  applied  to  the  job  at  hand;  language  learning. 

Whether  “prescriptive  grammar”  or  “structural  linguistics”  provides  the 
key  to  sound  learning  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  lively  debate  among  us  just 
now.  We  should  turn  to  any  and  all  techniques  which  will  bring  the  student 
more  quickly  than  heretofore  to  a  relatively  high  degree  of  fluency.  Quite 
pragmatically  and  without  fear,  we  should  look  to  the  structural  linguists  to 
see  what  they  have  to  offer  us;  it  might  prove  expensive  to  continue  to 
look  down  our  belletristic  noses  at  these  so-called  “mechanics”  of  language.^ 
Yet,  in  turning  to  them,  we  must  not  shy  away  from  the  full  implications 
of  their  concepts.  For  many  years  Pierre  Delattre  (and  more  recently, 
Robert  Politzer)  have  been  warning  us  that  the  principal  difficulty  for 
English  learners  of  French  is  the  differences  in  structure  between  the  two 
languages.  The  most  frequent  error  is  the  impossition  of  Engfish  structure 
upon  that  of  French  (e.g.  :  “Où  est  la  gare  située?”).  Our  teaching  methods 
must  be  designed  to  overcome  this  difficulty;  the  contrasting  of  structures 
and,  more  importantly  to  my  own  mind,  the  correction  of  isolated  struc¬ 
tural  mistakes  through  many  “right”  examples,  with  the  statement  of 
“rules”  kept  to  a  minimum.  Now,  with  these  methods,  the  use  of  literature 
is  at  best  uneconomical  and  at  worst  harmful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
learner.  For  one  thing,  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  of  a  given 
linguistic  feature  in  a  literary  text  is  almost  impossible.  Furthermore,  to 
concentrate  the  student’s  attention  even  on  a  frequently  repeated  feature 
of  a  given  text  is  extremely  difficult;  the  student’s  attention  is  inevitably 
drawn  to  other  (possibly  puzzling)  linguistic  features  or  to  the  specifically 
literary  qualities  of  the  text.  Finally,  getting  at  the  problem  from  the  lit¬ 
erary  side,  to  subject  the  text  to  “structural  manipulations”  is  esthetically 

*  “The  Intermediate  Grammar:  Objectives  and  Objections,”  FR,  XXXI  (January 
1958),  227-234. 

2  For  an  example  of  how  teachers  and  would-be  teachers  of  language  might  sys¬ 
tematically  look  to  the  linguists,  see  Ernst  Pulgram,  “Linguistics  for  Language 
Teachers,”  FR,  XXXI  (April  1958),  410-419. 
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unsound:  it  violates  the  integrity  of  the  text  and  quite  possibly  will  lead 
the  student  to  believe  in  the  potential  “manipulability”  of  any  text.  Who 
would  have  the  student  substitute  his  own  mots  justes,  for  example,  in 
the  passionately  wrought  text  of  Madame  Bovary}  And  what  is  to  become 
of  the  equally  important  nonlinguistic  values  of  literature  (the  “structure” 
of  events,  for  example)  during  “structural  manipulations”  and  “recon¬ 
structions”? 

The  practical  objections  to  “language  through  literature”  are  as  strong 
as  the  theoretical.  The  student  who  has  studied  English  Literature  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  relative  incompleteness  of  his  response  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  foreign  language;  he  cannot  help  feeling  frustrated  by  his  rela¬ 
tive  lack  of  fluency;  he  can  only  be  confused  as  to  which  aim  to  emphasize: 
the  linguistic  or  the  intellectual.  And  his  dissatisfactions  are  only  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  pressures  of  time  and  the  rest  of  his  program.  Moreover, 
a  good  many  institutions  allot  no  more  than  four  days  a  week  to  ele¬ 
mentary  language  courses.  Again,  language  departments  are  often  not 
staffed  to  handle  in  any  kind  of  reasonable  teacher-to-student  ratio  the 
number  of  students  who  must  satisfy  the  language  requirement.  Indeed, 
the  methods  of  the  “new  linguistics”  prove  most  effective  only  in  classes 
with  a  small  number  of  students — about  twelve.  It  is  a  lucky  teacher 
these  days  who  finds  himself  with  less  than  half  again  that  number.  Given 
these  hmitations  of  time  and  number,  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  the 
class  as  a  whole  will  have  sufficiently  progressed  in  language  learning  even 
after  the  first  semester  to  respond  adequately  to  a  text  of  the  slightest 
literary  merit. 

For  both  theoretical  and  practical  reasons,  then,  it  seems  unwise  to 
associate  the  learning  of  literature  as  such  with  the  learning  of  the  language 
as  such.  Certainly  the  learning  of  the  “communication  skills”  must  be  with  a 
view  to  the  communication  of  something.  But  to  combine  the  two  disciplines 
is  to  impede  the  acquisition  of  those  skills  and  to  insult  the  study  of  litera¬ 
ture.  In  his  second  year,  the  student  should  be  required  to  study  literature, 
but  he  must  bring  to  that  study  as  complete  a  mastery  of  the  language  as 
time  and  circumstance  will  allow  in  his  first  year.  Admittedly,  at  some  point 
within  the  first  year  as  well  he  must  begin  to  use  the  language  on  some¬ 
thing — but  it  should  be  something  whose  purely  “mechanical”  function  is 
openly  recognized.  The  materials  here  should  be  of  an  ephemeral  nature 
(situations  based  on  the  vocabulary  of  the  patterns,  graded  readers,  news¬ 
papers,  visual  stimuli,  etc.)  or  fairly  advanced  material  not  of  specifically 
literary  value  (“cultural”  readers,  histories,  etc.).  Even  the  latter  should 
not  be  introduced  until  the  student  has  a  firm  grasp  of  the  structure  and 
basic  vocabulary  of  the  language — possibly  late  in  the  first  semester,  al¬ 
though  the  date  must  be  determined  somewhat  flexibly  on  the  basis  of  a 
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given  class’s  performance.  In  short,  the  first  year  should  be  devoted  to 
language  learning.  In  his  second  year  the  student  might  then  turn  con¬ 
fidently  to  the  study  of  literature,  better  prepared  to  respond  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  as  such,  inspired  perhaps  to  go  on  in  his  studies  beyond  the  require¬ 
ment  in  order  to  produce  work  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Shattuck’s  brilliant 
The  Banquet  Years} 

University  of  Michigan 

®  I  would  stress  in  conclusion  that  my  differences  with  Mr.  Shattuck  occur  only 
in  the  first  year  program.  Like  him,  I  believe  that  “the  second  year  language  course 
should  not  be  a  course  primarily  in  language”  (p.  424).  However,  neither  of  us  has 
spoken  directly  to  the  most  immediate  problem  in  college  language  programming: 
the  fact  that  most  of  our  students,  coming  from  diverse  backgrounds,  are  placed  not 
in  the  first-year  course  and  not  in  a  literature  course  as  such,  but  in  that  limbo  of 
language  learning  we  call  the  intermediate  course.  Of  course,  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Shattuck’s  method  for  handling  this  complicated  group  of  learners  is  implicit  in  his 
general  thesis — just  as  my  own  is  in  mine:  for  at  least  the  first  semester  and  possibly 
through  the  first  half  of  the  second  semester,  the  student  should  receive  only  language 
instruction  as  such — beyond  that,  he  should  devote  himself  only  to  the  study  of 
literature  as  such. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues,  F.  Rand  Morton  (Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 
and  Director  of  the  Language  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Michigan)  and  Robert 
L.  Politzer  (Associate  Professor  of  French)  for  many  helpful  suggestions  in  this 
article.  Each  has  demonstrated  in  both  the  literary  and  the  linguistic  fields  that  the 
esprit  de  finesse  we  so  mistakenly  assign  only  to  the  “literary  man”  can  be  found 
along  with  the  esprit  de  géométrie  we  so  mistakenly  assign  only  to  the  “scientific 
linguist.” 
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Gerard  de  Nerval  et  Paul-Louis  Courier 

Dans  le  Choix  des  Poésies  de  Ronsard  .  .  .  précédé  d’une  introduction  par  M. 
Gérard  (Paris,  1830),  pp.  xxxvii-xxxix,  celui-ci  condamne  une  conséquence  de  la 
réforme  de  la  langue  française  proposée  par  J.  du  Bellay:  “Bon  Dieu!  que  diront  un 
jour  nos  arrière-neveux  en  découvrant  des  pierres  sépulchrales  de  chrétiens,  qui 
portent  pour  légende:  mis  manibus!  .  .  Une  note  explique:  “Ecoutons  Paul 
Courier,  à  propos  des  inscriptions  latines  :  ‘Camera  compotorum  leur  paroissoit  beau¬ 
coup  plus  beau  que  la  Chambre  des  comptes-,  cette  manie  dura,  et  même  n’a  point 
passé;  des  inscriptions  nous  disent  en  mots  de  Cicéron  qu’ici  est  le  Marché-Neuf 
ou  bien  la  Place-aux-Veaux.’ 

En  1823,  Paul-Louis  Courier  publia  un  Prospectus  de  la  traduction  complète 
d’Hérodote  qu’il  annonçait.  C’est  là  que  se  lit  la  phrase  que  Gérard  de  Nerval  a  citée. 
Courier  avait  dit  immédiatement  avant  le  passage  en  question:  “Le  grec  étouffa 
le  latin  à  son  commencement,  et  l’empêcha  toujours  de  se  développer:  autant  en  fit 
depuis  le  latin  au  français  pendant  le  cours  de  plusieurs  siècles.  Non  seulement  alors 
qu’écrivait  Ennius,  mais  après  Virgile  et  Horace,  la  belle  langue  c’était  le  grec  à 
Rome,  le  latin  chez  nous  au  temps  de  Joinville  et  de  Froissard.  On  ne  parlait  français 
que  pour  demander  à  boire;  on  écrivait  le  latin  que  lisaient,  étudiaient  savants  et 
beaux  esprits,  tout  ce  qu’il  y  avait  de  gens  tant  soit  peu  clercs;  et  camera  .  .  H 
y  a  dans  tout  ce  morceau  des  idées  très  intéressantes  sur  la  langue  qu’emploie  Courier 
pour  traduire  Hérodote:  “non  la  langue  courtisanesque.  .  .  ,  mais  celle  des  gens  avec 
qui  je  travaille  à  mes  champs,  laquelle  se  trouve  quasi  toute  dans  La  Fontaine  .  .  .’’® 

On  voit  les  relations  qui  existent  entre  la  question  de  la  langue,  telle  qu’elle 
s’était  posée  au  XVI®  siècle,  et  les  problèmes  auxquels  pensaient  P.-L.  Courier  et 
Nerval. 

Non  seulement  les  idées  de  Nerval  sont  voisines  de  celles  de  P.-L.  Courier;  mais  on 
ne  peut  ne  pas  rappeler  le  pamphlet  de  ce  dernier:  Lettre  à  messieurs  de  l’Académie  des 
inscriptions  et  belles-lettres  et  l’irritation  de  Nerval  quand  il  ne  reçut  pas  le  prix  du 
Concours  d’éloquence  organisé  par  l’Académie,  en  1826.  C’est  ce  qui  provoqua  sa 
satire:  V Académie  ou  les  Membres  introuvables.  C’est  là  un  “de  ses  juvéniles  pamphlets 


1  Ce  passage  et  cette  note  se  lisent  aussi  dans  le  texte  publié  dans  Le  Mercure  de 
France  au  dix-neuvième  siècle,  XXXIV  (1831),  387,  et  dans  les  Œuvres  complètes 
(Paris,  1868),  V,  297;  mais  ils  sont  absents  de  L’Artiste  comme  de  Poésie  et  Théâtre 
de  Gérard  de  Nerval  (Paris:  Le  Divan,  1928),  et  du  texte  publié  par  H.  Lemaitre 
{Œuvres  de  Gérard  de  Nerval  [Paris:  Garnier,  1958],  I,  937-957). 

^Œuvres  de  P.  L.  Courier  (Paris,  1865),  pp.  333-334. 

^Œuvres,  p.  339.  Cf.  R.  Gaschet,  éd..  Les  Pastorales  de  Longus,  traduites  par  P.-L. 
Courier  edition  suivie  d’une  étude  sur  l’essai  de  style  vieilli  de  P.-L.  Courier  (Paris, 
1911). 
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contre  les  hommes  politiques  de  l’époque,  contre  les  Jésuites  et  contre  l’Académie.”^ 
Il  est  ainsi  curieux  de  rapprocher  Nerval  et  Courier.® 

Harvard  University  Marcel  Françon 

De  l’identité  de  '^Passar” 

M.  Lancaster,  dans  son  œuvre  monumentale  sur  le  théâtre  français  du  dix -septième 
siècle,* *  déplore  que  l’on  ne  sache  que  le  nom  de  famille  de  l’auteur  de  Cléonice,  ou 
l’amour  téméraire  (publié  anonymement  à  Paris  par  Rousset  et  Martin  en  1630),  de 
Célénie,  de  Florice  et  de  L’Heureuse  Inconstance.  Nous  croyons  pouvoir  combler  cette 
lacune. 

Ces  quatre  tragi-comédies  pastorales  virent  le  jour  entre  1630  et  1634  selon  L’Ouver¬ 
ture  des  jours  gras.^  Mahelot,  dans  son  mémoire,  nous  donne  une  liste  des  accessoires 
nécessaires  à  la  mise  en  scène  de  ces  pièces,  notant  qu’elles  sont  de  “Mr  Passar.”® 
Edouard  Fournier  remarque  que  l’exemplaire  de  Cléonice  de  la  bibliothèque  de 
Soleinne  avait,  à  la  première  page,  la  mention  “Par  M.  Passart”  d’une  écriture  du 
dix-septième  siècle.*  Si,  comme  Fournier  nous  fait  remarquer,  “Passart  tenoit  beau¬ 
coup  à  n’être  pas  connu,”®  il  est  probable  que  Passart  ait  refusé  d’associer  son  nom 
aux  pièces  parce  qu’il  appartenait  à  une  classe  qui  se  sentait  supérieure  au  monde  du 
théâtre. 

Or,  les  seuls  Passart  mentionnés  dans  les  documents  contemporains  sont  les 
membres  de  la  famille  de  Flavie  Passart,  la  “Judas  de  Port-Royal”  et  deux  membres 
de  la  maison  de  Gaston  d’Orléans:  François  Passart,  conseiller  du  roi  et  aumônier 
de  Gaston,®  et  Robert  Passart,  seigneur  d’Arcy,  conseiller  du  roi  et  contrôleur  général 
des  finances  de  Gaston.*  Le  seul  membre  de  la  famille  de  Flavie  qui  semble  avoir 
montré  de  l’intérêt  aux  lettres  est  un  nommé  Robert  Passart  qui  fréquentait  le  salon 
de  Nicolas  Bourbon,  l’un  des  premiers  membres  de  l’Académie.®  Nicolas  était  un 


*  A.  Marie,  Bibliographie  des  œuvres  de  Gérard  de  Nerval  (Paris,  1926),  pp.  xi-xii. 

®  Dans  l’introduction  à  son  édition  des  Œuvres  de  Nerval,  H.  Lemaitre  a  dit: 
“C’est  à  Gérard  qu’il  faut  remonter  pour  comprendre  que  le  problème  poétique 

ait  fini  par  se  poser  en  notre  siècle  dans  les  mêmes  termes  qu’au  temps  de  Maurice 
Scève  et  de  Ronsard.  Et  cela  par  le  détour  d’abord  inattendu  du  germanisme!” 
(p.  x).  Mais  c’est  l’influence  de  Courier  sur  Nerval  qui  se  manifeste  à  peu  près  dans 
le  même  temps  que  l’influence  du  germanisme  sur  ce  dernier,  ou,  peut-être  même, 
un  peu  avant  celle-ci. 

*  A  History  of  French  Dramatic  Literature  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Baltimore  : 
Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1929),  I,  565. 

®John  Lough,  “L’Ouverture  des  jours  gras,”  French  Studies,  XI  (1957),  260- 
264. 

®H.  C.  Lancaster,  Le  Mémoire  de  Mahelot  .  .  .  (Paris:  Champion,  1920),  pp  96 
103-105. 

*  Variétés  historiques  et  littéraires  (Paris:  Jannet,  1855),  II,  351 
®  Id. 

®  Eugène  Griselle,  Maisons  de  la  Grande  Mademoiselle  et  de  Gaston  d’Orléans,  son 
père  (Paris:  Editions  de  Documents  d’Histoire,  1912),  p.  2. 

*  Griselle,  p.  12. 

®  Jean  Orcibal,  Port-Royal  entre  les  miracles  et  l’obéissance  ([Paris]:  Brouwer 
[1957]),  p.  14. 
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ami  de  Gaston  dont  il  fréquentait  l’académie.®  Il  nous  semble  donc  apparent  que  ces 
deux  Robert  ne  soient  qu’une  et  la  même  personne:  en  effet,  comment  se  peut-il 
qu’il  y  ait  eu  deux  Robert  Passart— un  nom  peu  commun— dans  deux  lieux  si  étroite¬ 
ment  liés  sans  que  les  documents  littéraires  du  temps  n’en  fassent  mention. 

Le  choix  se  limite  donc  à  deux  hommes,  l’un  un  aumônier  choisi  par  Louis  XIII 
pour  contenir  la  fougue  de  son  frère,  et  l’autre,  un  homme  associé  à  deux  académies 
littéraires.  L’auteur  des  pastorales  ne  peut  être  que  ce  dernier,  Robert  Passart. 

Indiana  University  Claude  K.  Abraham 

A  Chat  with  Roger  M.artin  du  Gard 

Roger  Martin  du  Gard  in  his  lifetime  devoted  as  much  time  and  effort  to  assisting 
others  as  he  did  to  his  own  universally  successful  writings.  In  the  Spring  of  1955, 
I  had  the  great  privilege  of  chatting  with  him  in  his  Left  Bank  apartment.  The  recep¬ 
tion  he  gave  me  will  always  remain  in  my  memory  as  a  happy  and  rich  experience. 

While  working  in  Paris  on  my  dissertation,  I  had  been  anxious  for  some  time  to  talk 
with  Martin  du  Gard  about  a  young  man — Eugène  Dabit — whom  both  André  Gide 
and  he  had  taken  under  their  wing.  Gide,  who  later  dedicated  Retour  de  l’URSS  to 
Dabit  and  in  his  Journal  accused  the  Russians  of  having  assassinated  the  fledgling 
writer,  did  not  have  the  patience  or  the  generosity  necessary  to  guide  Dabit.  Martin 
du  Gard,  on  the  contrary,  made  of  him  a  protégé,  and  for  many  months  strove  daily 
to  bring  out  the  instinctive  gift  which  he  early  recognized  beneath  the  surface. 

Dabit’s  widow,  however,  warned  me  that  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  see  Martin 
du  Gard.  “He  won’t  see  you,’’  she  said.  “In  the  first  place,  particularly  now  that 
Gide  is  gone,  everybody  wants  to  talk  to  him;  and  in  the  second  place  he’s  an  old 
bear!”* * 

I  wrote  to  the  author  of  Les  Thibault  in  spite  of  Mme.  Dabit’s  warning,  stating  my 
interest  in  Dabit  and  my  wish  to  talk  about  his  early  apprenticeship  to  the  winner 
of  the  Nobel  Prize.  Barely  two  days  later  I  received  the  answer: 

10,  RUE  DU  Dragon  (près  de  St  Germain  des  Près) 

Paris  (VI«“®) 

— 19  avril  55 — 

Cher  Monsieur, 

Je  crois  que  vous  vous  faites  de  grandes  illusions  sur  l’aide  que  je  pourrais  vous  appor¬ 
ter;  mais  je  me  mets  volontiers  à  votre  disposition  pour  un  entretien  sur  E.  Dabit.  Vous 
venez  sans  doute  assez  souvent  à  Paris?  Vous  pourrez  peut-être  passer  chez  moi,  à  la  fin 
d’une  matinée,  vers  11  heures?  Le  mieux  serait  que  vous  m’écriviez  un  mot  pour  me 
proposer  un  jour  à  votre  convenance;  et  je  vous  dirais  si  je  peux  vous  recevoir .  En  général. 


®  Pellisson  et  d’Olivet,  Histoire  de  l’Académie  Française  (Paris:  Didier,  1858), 
II,  81. 

1®  Notons,  ici,  que  ces  pastorales  perdues  sont,  à  en  juger  par  la  liste  des  acces¬ 
soires,  de  la  même  trempe  que  celles  écrites  par  d’autres  membres  de  la  cour  de 
Gaston,  par  exemple,  celles  de  Mareschal. 

*  Conversations  with  Madame  Dabit  and  with  Roger  Martin  du  Gard  were,  of 
course,  conducted  in  French.  Whenever  verbatim  notes  of  these  were  available  I 
used  them.  English  quotations  are  copies  of  notes  jotted  down  later  from  recollection. 
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je  suis  libre  le  matin,  et  nous  pourrions  nous  rencontrer  facilement,  si  je  suis  prévenu  à 
l’avance.  Un  matin  de  la  semaine  prochaine,  par  exemple? 

A  bientôt  donc,  et  croyez-moi  sympathiquement  votre, 

Roger  Martin  du  Gard. 

The  date  was  set  for  the  following  week  as  suggested.  Mme.  Dabit,  with  whom  I 
had  been  perusing  Eugène  Dabit’s  manuscripts,  was  frankly  astonished  and  expected 
little  good  to  come  of  the  interview.  In  fact  she  showed  no  surprise  when  a  telegram 
postponed  the  projected  meeting: 

PARIS  61029  28  28  1603 

MALADE  DEPUIS  PLUSIEURS  JOURS  IMPOSSIBLE  VOUS  RECEVOIR  DEMAIN  STOP  VOUS 
PREVIENDRAIS  DES  QUE  SERAIS  MIEUX  REGRETS  EXCUSES  AMITIES — ROGER  MARTIN  DU 
GARD 

Less  than  three  weeks  had  passed,  however,  when  a  telephone  message  announced 
that  all  was  well  again,  and  our  talk  took  place. 

Martin  du  Gard  occupied  in  the  winter  months  a  completely  unprepossessing 
apartment  on  the  Rue  du  Dragon — a  stone’s  throw  off  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain. 
The  concierge  was  obviously  no  longer  impressed — if  she  ever  had  been — by  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  lodger.  A  bored  voice  directed  me:  “Tout  droit.  Premier  étage.”  I  went  up 
slowly,  mentally  practicing  the  greeting  which  would,  I  hoped,  cover  my  confusion — 
or  what  Mme  Dabit  had  preferred  to  call  my  “toupet.” 

No  host  could  have  been  more  gracious,  more  sincerely  interested  in  exploring  a 
guest’s  concerns.  Martin  du  Gard  proved  himself  a  master  at  dismissing  as  unim¬ 
portant  his  own  likings  and  accomplishments.  His  profound  curiosity  about  people, 
and  sympathy  for  them,  was  as  omnipresent  in  his  conversation  as  it  is  in  his  published 
works.  It  was  this  very  characteristic  which  originally  led  him  to  counsel  and  en¬ 
courage  Eugene  Dabit.  This  and  Gide’s  own  unwillingness  to  become  involved,  for, 
said  Martin  du  Gard,  it  was  Gide  himself  who  said  one  evening  while  dining  with  his 
close  friend:  “Roger,  here’s  something  that  will  interest  you.  I’m  too  busy,  but  I 
wish  you’d  read  it  and  see  if  you  can  do  something  for  this  fellow.”  Gide  was  referring 
to  the  manuscript  of  Dabit’s  first  literary  G^ort— L’Hôtel  du  Nord,  a  novel  later 
awarded  the  first  Prix  populiste  and,  in  1938,  a  film  classic.  Martin  du  Gard  recalled 
during  our  conversation  that  he  read  the  novel  that  same  night,  wrote  Dabit  the 
next  day,  and  for  the  following  eighteen  months  coached  him  in  the  intricacies  of  the 
apparently  simple  but  actually  meticulous  style  which  characterizes  Les  Thibault. 
More  significant  still,  however,  than  these  recollections  of  unselfish  help  given,  was 
Martin  du  Gard’s  own  statement  about  Dabit  as  a  personality.  “Je  croyais  rencontrer 
en  lui  un  esprit  sincère,  curieux,  prometteur  ....  et  j’étais  frappé  surtout  par  son 
immense  humanité.”  Martin  du  Gard’s  own  unlimited  interest  in  humanity  made 
him  always  seek  and  often  find  in  others  justification  for  his  constant  readiness  to 
open  doors  to  strangers.  “Young  unknowns,  for  a  time,  especially  artists  and  writers 
of  humble  origin,  interested  Gide,”  said  Martin  du  Gard.  “Gide  croyait  se  débour- 
geoiser  ainsi.  Il  aimait  beaucoup  Dabit  ....  le  trouvait  énormément  sympathique, 
mais  il  était  trop  impatient  pour  le  guider.”  Martin  du  Gard  never  offered  his  counsel 
with  ulterior  motives;  his  patience  and  sympathetic  understanding  in  Dabit’s  case 
as  in  others  was  an  outright  gift. 

During  the  course  of  our  chat  in  the  author’s  book-lined,  crowded  studio-library, 
little  was  said  of  Martin  du  Gard’s  own  work.  But  for  several  too  short  minutes,  one 
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of  Dabit’s  weaknesses  brought  the  conversation  around  to  Les  Thibault.  Martin  du 
Gard  reminisced  that  his  biggest  problem  with  Dabit  had  involved  the  need  of  out¬ 
line.  “Eugène  fancied  himself  a  spontaneous  creator,  and  refused  obstinately  to  make 
up  an  adequate  plan  before  beginning  to  write.”  And  then  he  told  me  that  Les 
Thibault  had  been  planned  in  a  manner  of  which  Dabit  was  almost  wilfully  ignorant. 
Before  a  word  of  the  original  version  was  written,  Martin  du  Gard  spent  more  than 
one  year,  as  he  recalled,  constructing  a  complete  outline  of  the  characters,  the  plot, 
and  the  background  of  his  celebrated  work.  “Et  après,  le  roman  s’est  écrit  tout  seul.” 

Remembering  the  warm  charm  of  his  smile,  his  humbling  simplicity,  and  the  strik¬ 
ing  sensitivity  which  characterized  our  long  conversation  of  that  early  spring  after¬ 
noon — ^it  was  an  afternoon,  after  all,  made  free  by  convalescence  following  a  wearying 
bout  with  the  flu — I  am  amused  at  Mme  Dabit’s  comment  about  “the  bear.”  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard  was  the  very  opposite  of  some  of  the  wild  animals  I  have  known  in 
the  literary  jungle. 

Purdue  University  Oliver  Andrews,  Jr. 

The  Pattern-of -Speech  Technique  in  Third-Year  French 

At  the  Third  Year  level,  language  learning  through  patterns  of  speech  falls,  it 
seems  to  me,  into  three  categories.  The  first  and  simplest  procedure  is  to  use  some  of 
the  material  in  the  regular  reading  texts  to  review  grammar  and  verb  forms,  through 
pattern  questions  and  answers.  The  second  is  to  choose  from  selected  paragraphs 
characteristic  idioms,  phrases,  even  linguistic  mannerisms  which  not  only  reveal  the 
author’s  way  of  thinking  but  a  Frenchman’s  way  of  expressing  himself.  These,  too, 
can  be  incorporated  into  pattern  questions  and  answers  until  they  become  fairly 
familiar  to  the  student.  By  concentrating  on  one  paragraph  that  has  unity  in  itself, 
both  of  these  pattern  exercises  will  help  the  student  prepare  himself  for  the  third  step, 
namely  the  adaptation  of  these  characteristic  turns  of  phrase  to  an  original  free  com¬ 
position,  written  at  the  board  by  individual  students  or  on  paper  by  the  whole  class. 
Since  our  primary  objective  is  to  teach  characteristically  French  speech  patterns  for 
use  in  written  or  oral  composition,  any  form  of  pattern  question  and  answer  may 
be  used. 

The  following  passage  from  Gide’s  La  Symphonie  Pastorale  offers  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teach  French  ways  of  expressing  ideas  through  the  medium  of  pattern 
questions  and  answers  which  at  the  same  time  review  the  verb  tenses  and  typical 
grammatical  difficulties.  The  great  variety  of  pattern  questions  available  by  this 
procedure,  each  one  repeating  a  characteristically  French  expression  found  in  the 
text,  helps  the  students  to  build  up,  not  a  vocabulary  of  words,  but  rather  of  idio¬ 
matic  French.  The  pattern  questions  and  answers  suggested,  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  which  might  be  used,  depending  upon  the  time  at  one’s  disposal.  The  lesson 
was,  of  course,  conducted  entirely  in  French.  The  boys  had  no  text  before  them. 
The  text  was  read  orally,  pattern  questions  of  all  types  asked,  the  phrases  most 
difficult  to  retain,  dictated  to  the  class  for  reference,  and  after  about  thirty  minutes 
of  drill,  the  class  wrote  an  original  free  composition  paralleling  to  some  degree  the 
theme  of  the  French  text.  The  whole  lesson  took  about  fifty  minutes.  After  the  les¬ 
son,  the  boys  commented  that  they  found  this  sort  of  composition  more  interesting 
than  any  they  had  done  before  and  that  they  felt  that  their  compositions  were  at 
least  in  part,  real  French  or  sounded  like  real  French  to  them,  and  not  jast  Eng¬ 
lish  translated  into  French. 

The  teacher  read  this  unseen  passage  from  Gide  three  times  : 

Un  des  premiers  jours  d’août,  il  y  a  à  peine  un  peu  plus  de  six  mois  de  cela,  n’ayant 
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point  trouvé  chez  elle  une  pauvre  veuve  à  qui  j’allais  porter  quelque  consolation,  je 
revins  pour  prendre  Gertrude  à  l’église  où  je  l’avais  laissée;  elle  ne  m’attendait  point 
si  tôt  et  je  fus  extrêmement  surpris  de  trouver  Jacques  auprès  d’elle.  Ni  l’un  ni  l’autre 
ne  m’avaient  entendu  entrer,  car  le  peu  de  bruit  que  je  fis  fut  couvert  par  les  sons  de 
l’orgue.  Il  n’est  point  dans  mon  naturel  d’épier,  mais  tout  ce  qui  touche  à  Gertrude 
me  tient  à  coeur;  amortissant  donc  le  bruit  de  mes  pas,  je  gravis  furtivement  les  quel¬ 
ques  marches  de  l’escalier  qui  mène  à  la  tribune;  excellent  poste  d’observation. 

Then  he  asked  the  following  pattern  questions  obtaining  answers  in  the  passé 
simple,  the  passé  composé  and  the  futur 

1)  Dites  que  vous  êtes  revenu  pour  prendre  Gertrude  à  l’église. 

2)  Dites  que  vous  avez  été  extrêmement  surpris  de  trouver  Jacques  auprès  d’elle. 

3)  Dites  que  vous  avez  gravi  furtivement  les  quelques  marches  de  l’escalier. 

Although  the  ostensible  purpose  of  these  questions  and  answers  was  to  give  train¬ 
ing  in  the  use  of  different  verb  tenses  it  also  helped  the  students  to  become  familiar 
with  natural  French  word  order  and  characteristic  French  phrasing  such  as:  surpris 
de  trouver  Jacques  auprès  d’elle  or  vous  avez  gravi  furtivement  les  quelques  marches. 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  other  distinctly  French  turns  of  phrase  which  might 
be  mastered  through  questions  and  answers  such  as:  il  y  aà  peine  un  peu  plus  de  six 
mois  de  cela;  à  qui  j’allais  porter  quelque  consolation;  le  peu  de  bruit  que  je  fis,  fut  couvert 
par  les  sons  de  l’orgue;  il  n’est  point  dans  mon  naturel  d’épier;  tout  ce  qui  touche  à  Ger¬ 
trude  me  tient  à  coeur. 

Questions  following  these  patterns  helped  fix  the  expressions  in  the  student’s 
mind.  They  were  varied  by  changes  in  tense  or  person  but  the  word  order  was  not 
changed. 

1)  Y  a-t-il  à  peine  un  peu  plus  de  six  mois  de  cela? 

Oui,  il  y  a  à  peine  un  peu  plus  de  six  mois  de  cela. 

2)  N’est-il  point  dans  votre  naturel  d’épier? 

Non,  il  n’est  point  dans  mon  naturel  d’épier. 

3)  Est-ce  que  le  peu  de  bruit  que  vous  fîtes,  fut  couvert  par  les  sons  de  l’orgue? 

Oui,  le  peu  de  bruit  que  je  fis,  fut  couvert  par  les  sons  de  l’orgue,  etc.,  etc. 

When  it  appeared  that  the  students  had  mastered  most  of  the  expressions  in  the 
Gide  passage,  the  following  parallel  subjects  of  composition  were  presented  to  the 
class  for  choice: 

1)  Une  visite  surprise  à  la  maison  d’un  ami. 

2)  Une  visite  surprise  chez  soi  après  une  absence  de  quelques  jours. 

3)  Une  visite  surprise  à  bord  le  yacht  d’un  ami. 

4)  Une  visite  surprise  de  la  part  d’un  professeur  à  une  chambre  de  dortoir. 

The  teacher  was  asked  to  dictate  the  characteristic  phrases  he  had  used  in  the 
pattern  questions  so  that  the  students  might  use  them  for  reference,  if  needed,  while 
writing  their  compositions.  Two  of  the  best  compositions  are  reproduced  here  without 
correction  by  the  instructor. 

1)  Une  Visite  Surprise  à  la  Maison  d’un  Ami 

Il  y  a  à  peine  un  peu  plus  de  deux  semaines  de  l’occasion  de  mon  arrivée  chez  un 
ancien  ami.  Il  ne  savait  pas  de  tout  que  j ’y  venais.  Je  pensais  à  une  jeune  fille  à  qui  je 
voulais  aller  porter  quelque  “consolation”  cette  nuit.  Quand  j ’y  suis  arrivé  je  me  suis 
approaché  du  porte  et  le  peu  de  bruit  que  je  faisais  était  couvert  par  les  sons  de 
quelques  voix.  Il  n’est  point  dans  mon  naturel  d’épier  mais  quand  j’ai  entendu  les 
voix  je  me  suis  arrêté  car  un  des  voix  était  la  voix  de  la  jeune  fille  à  qui  je  songeais 
deux  minutes  avant.  Aussi,  tout  ce  qui  touche  à  cette  jeune  fille  me  tenait  à  coeur. 
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Naturelment  j’étais  très  surpris  de  touver  mon  meilleur  ami  auprès  d’elle,  mais 
après  être  entrer,  j ’ai  appris  qu’elle  y  était  pour  discuter  un  réunion  pour  moi  à  mon 
retour.  John  Friedberg 

2)  Une  Visite  Surprise  au  yacht  d’un  ami 

Un  jour,  il  y  a  à  peine  un  peu  plus  de  six  mois  de  cela,  j ’étais  dans  mon  petit  bateau 
à  vent  quand  j’ai  vu  à  l’avant -gauche  le  yacht  de  mon  ami  dans  un  étrange  position. 
J’y  suis  allé  et  j’ai  gravi  sur  le  pont.  J’étais  très  surpris  de  trouver  un  homme  auprès 
de  la  gouvernail  à  la  poop.  Il  était  où  il  ne  pouvait  voir  mon  bateau  ou  moi.  Le  peu 
de  bruit  que  j’ai  fait  était  couvert  par  le  bruit  de  la  moteur.  Je  pensais  pour  quelques 
seconds.  Pourquoi  étais-je  sur  le  yacht  de  mon  ami?  Il  n’est  point  dans  mon  naturel 
d’épier  mais  tous  ce  qui  touche  mon  ami  me  tient  à  coeur.  L’homme  m’a  vu  et  il  a 
commencé  à  me  chasser.  Je  gravis  furtivement  les  quelques  marches  de  l’escalier  à 
l’avant.  Je  me  suis  tourner  et  je  hurlais  Ha!  Ha!  C’est  Jean  le  père  de  mon  ami. 
Blair  Brown 

Friedberg  is  a  B  student,  Brown  a  C  student.  Since  this  was  their  first  experience 
with  this  type  of  lesson,  some  time  was  undoubtedly  lost  in  explaining  the  procedure 
so  that  the  students  had  no  more  than  two  minutes  at  the  end  to  look  over  their 
compositions,  and  correct  them.  The  students  felt  that  had  they  been  less  rushed  and 
more  familiar  with  pattern  learning  which  they  met  for  the  first  time  in  this  lesson, 
they  would  have  done  better  work. 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy  Edmond  A.  Méras 


The  First  Institutes  of  the  Language 
Development  Program— An  Editorial 

by  Julian  Harris 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  has  just  announced  that 
unless  Congress  makes  an  additional  appropriation  there  will  probably  be  only  four 
Language  Development  Institutes  (for  training  teachers  of  Modern  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools)  in  the  summer  of  1959d  It  is  of  course 
disappointing  that  the  grandiose  plans  that  have  given  new  hope  to  our  profession 
have  had  to  be  temporarily  laid  aside,  and  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  colleges  and 
universities  that  had  offered  to  organize  Institutes  will  be  giving  their  usual  modest 
summer  sessions  and  FL  workshops.  And  yet,  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
it  would  be  far  more  useful  in  the  long  run  to  have  just  four  Institutes,  if  they  are 
systematically  'planned,  evaluated,  and  reported,  than  to  have  two  hundred  of  them 
each  going  its  own  sweet  and  irresponsible  way. 

The  reason  why  progress  in  FL  teaching  has  always  been  so  slow  is  that  practically 
no  one  knows  precisely  what  anyone  else  in  the  profession  is  actually  doing.  Advice 
is  of  course  plentiful,  but  it  is  usually  couched  in  such  vague  terms  (“more”,  “less”, 
“new”,  “old”,  etc.)  that  it  is  often  meaningless.  (What  is  “new”  to  one  may  be  “old” 
to  another.)  And  although  the  leaders  have  more  or  less  come  to  agreement  on  general 
principles,  there  is  little  evidence  that  this  desirable  rapprochement  has  seriously 
affected  the  quality  of  work  done  in  the  average  FL  classroom. 

Believing  firmly  that  some  people  are  sufficiently  wise  to  learn  from  the  experience 
of  others,  I  should  like  to  propose  that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  evaluate  carefully 
and  report  fully  the  work  of  the  Institutes  that  are  given  this  summer.  In  order  to 
collect  the  pertinent  facts  and  make  a  report  that  is  sufficiently  detailed  to  be  useful, 
I  should  think  one  observer  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  each  Institute  to  study  it 
throughout  the  eight  weeks  and  that  a  team  of  three  or  four  others  would  need  to 


University  of  Colorado  (8  weeks,  June  22— August  14).  For  secondary  school 
teachers  (grades  7-12)  of  Spanish,  French,  German.  100  clients.  Director:  Dr.  George 
A.  C.  Scherer,  Main  106,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

University  of  Maine  (7  weeks,  July  6-August  21).  For  secondary  school  teachers  of 
French,  Spanish,  German,  and  for  elementary  school  teachers  of  French.  100  clients. 
Director.  Dr.  Wilmarth  H.  Starr,  Chairman  of  Modern  Languages,  University  of 
Maine,  Orono,  Maine. 

University  of  Michigan  (8  weeks,  June  22-August  14).  For  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  of  German,  French,  Spanish;  for  secondary  school  teachers 
of  Russian.  100  clients.  Director:  Dr.  Otto  G.  Graf,  Department  of  German,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Louisiana  State  University  (8  weeks,  June  14-August  8).  For  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers  of  French  and  Spanish.  30  clients.  Director:  Dr.  John  A. 

Thompson,  Chairman  of  Foreign  Languages,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton 
Rouge  3,  Louisiana. 

Requests  for  application  forms  should  be  sent  to  the  director  of  the  Institute 
not  to  the  Office  of  Education.  ’ 
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visit  each  Institute  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  The  director 
of  each  Institute  could  be  asked  in  advance  to  provide  a  complete  description  of 
what  he  hopes  to  accomplish  and  precisely  how  he  proposes  to  go  about  it.  The  ob¬ 
servers  could  then  be  instructed  to  evaluate  each  of  the  Institutes  on  at  least  the 
following  points; 

(1)  the  director’s  description  of  his  project,  (2)  the  relation  between  the  project 
and  the  work  that  is  actually  done,  (3)  the  interest  and  effectiveness  of  the  material 
that  is  taught,  (4)  the  timing  or  feasibility  of  the  program,  (5)  the  effectiveness 
of  the  staff — both  in  using  well  known  techniques  and  in  using  “new”  procedures 
(whatever  they  may  be),  (6)  the  extra-curricular  program  and  its  contribution 
to  the  value  of  the  Institute,  (7)  the  material  made  available  in  special  FL  reading 
rooms,  (8)  the  collection  of  recorded  material  (films,  tapes,  and  records)  made 
available  for  browsing,  (9)  FL  houses  or  other  opportunity  for  oral  practice  in 
everyday  situations,  (10)  the  morale  of  the  participants,  (11)  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  the  place  where  the  Institute  is  located,  (12)  the  help 
participants  are  given  for  further  study  and  self  improvement. 

These  are  the  points  that  occur  to  me  off  hand  ;  the  persons  assigned  to  this  important 
task  would  no  doubt  think  of  others  that  are  equally  as  significant. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  report,  which  should  be  as  specific,  as  critical,  and  as 
informative  as  possible,  will  be  written  and  distributed  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  Institutes.  Surely  the  necessary  funds  can  be  found.  Such  a  report  would  be 
invaluable  for  those  who  run  Institutes  in  succeeding  years  and,  indeed,  to  all  who 
try  to  train  FL  teachers  in  summer  or  at  any  other  time: 


The  AATF 


LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 


La  réunion  d’hiver  a  eu  lieu  à  10  heures  le  10  janvier,  à  Immaculate  Heart  College, 
à  Hollywood  dans  le  “Student  Lounge.”  La  présidente,  Danielle  Chavy  Cooper,  a 
ouvert  la  séance  par  la  présentation  du  conférencier  du  jour,  le  Consul  de  France, 
M.  Jean  Ortoli,  officier  de  la  Légion  d’honneur,  qui  nous  parla  de  la  Corse,  son  pays 
natal.  Il  illustra  sa  conférence  avec  de  belles  transparences  en  couleur.  Nous  avons 
été  ravis  de  cette  causerie  instructive  sur  une  province  pittoresque  et  belle  mais  si 
peu  connue,  même  par  les  Français. 

Après  la  conférence  si  bien  appréciée,  on  a  servi  la  galette  des  Rois  et  le  café. 

A  onze  heures  et  demie  la  secrétaire-trésorière  lut  son  rapport  et  annonça  16  mem¬ 
bres  nouveaux.  Puis  le  professeur  Arthur  Wiley  de  Pasadena  City  College,  délégué 
de  notre  chapitre  au  congrès  annuel  de  l’American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French, 
présenta  un  rapport  très  intéressant. 

Ensuite,  la  secrétaire  lut  le  projet  de  constitution;  on  en  discuta,  et  puis  vota  son 
adoption.  Par  suite  du  nombre  croissant  des  membres  dans  le  chapitre  il  fut  décidé 
d’ajouter  un  vice-président  au  bureau  à  partir  des  élections  prochaines  en  avril.  R 
fut  décidé  également  de  se  réunir  trois  fois  par  an  au  lieu  de  deux,  continuant  la 
tradition  inaugurée  cette  année. 

Carolyn  Clifton 
Secrétaire-trésorière 


CHARLES  CESTRE 

Dr.  Charles  Cestre,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  87,  who  died  on  November  16  at  his  summer 
home  in  St.  Florentin,  Yonne,  France,  was  one  of  the  earliest  French  exchange  stu¬ 
dents  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  received  his  master’s  degree  in  1898. 

He  taught  French  Literature  at  Harvard,  and  later  returned  to  Paris  to  establish 
the  Department  of  American  Literature  and  Civilization  at  the  Faculté  des  Lettres 
of  the  University  of  Paris. 

Dr.  Cestre  authored,  edited  and  translated  a  score  of  books,  ranging  in  interest 
from  American  and  English  literature  to  literary  biographies  and  social  studies.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  interpreters  of  contemporary  America  to  the  French  people. 

Among  his  works  on  the  United  States  are  his  Initiation  to  Life  in  the  United  States, 
which  he  wrote  in  1931  in  collaboration  with  the  Comtesse  M.  de  Bryas,  and  two  social 
studies,  The  Workshop  and  Home  of  the  American  Worker  and  Industrial  Production 
and  Social  Life  in  the  United  States. 

His  literary  works  included  his  first  book.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  English 
Poets  (1789-1809),  published  in  1906,  and  Bernard  Shaw  and  His  Work. 

Other  important  works  include  studies  of  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  and 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
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Creative  Works 

Ganzo,  Robert.  L’Œuvre  -poétique.  Paris:  Grasset,  1956.  Pp.  101. 

Le  présent  recueil  comprend,  comme  son  nom  l’indique,  la  presque  totalité  de 
l’œuvre  poétique  de  Robert  Ganzo.  Mentionnons  toutefois  deux  autres  plaquettes 
Tracts  et  Chansons,  publiées  chez  Aubier. 

Cela  suffit  déjà  à  classer  Ganzo  parmi  les  poètes  rares,  écrivant  peu,  et  ne  livrant 
à  l’impression  que  des  œuvres  longuement  méditées  et  de  style  très  élaboré.  Forme 
qu’il  veut  parfaite  et  résolument  traditionnelle;  ses  poèmes  sont  en  général  écrits 
en  quatrains,  sixains  ou  huitains  octosyllabiques,  à  rimes  alternées,  plus  rarement 
embrassées.  Il  emploie  quelquefois  l’alexandrin  classique,  comme  dans  son  poème 
“Résurgences,”  mais  semble-t-il,  avec  moins  de  souplesse. 

Ces  quelques  précisions  techniques  sont  déstinées  à  situer  Ganzo  par  rapport  à 
ses  contemporains:  par  l’importance  accordée  à  la  forme  et  au  règles  prosodiques, 
il  semble  aller  à  contre-courant  de  son  époque,  et  apparaît  comme  l’heritier  de 
Mallarmé  et  Valéry.  L’héritier,  ou  mieux,  le  continuateur.  Car,  s’il  manifeste  des 
préoccupations  semblables  quant  à  la  perfection  formelle  et  à  la  pureté  de  la  ligne 
mélodique  du  vers,  il  délaisse  par  contre  l’hermétisme.  Sa  poésie  est  plus  secrète 
qu’hermétique,  pleine  de  la  magie  envoûtante  d’une  nature  primitive,  non  pas  tant 
humanisée  que  cosmique,  pleine  aussi  d’une  nostalgique  et  sereine  familiarité  avec 
l’amour  et  la  mort.  Délaissant  l’obscurité,  ce  qu’il  retient  de  ses  deux  grands  aînés, 
c’est  la  recherche  du  pouvoir  incantatoire  des  mots  et  de  la  mélodie,  l’usage  d’images 
et  de  métaphores  d’une  grande  originalité;  “Papillons  comme  des  visages/  Qui  se 
heurtent  au  fond  de  nous”  (Orénoque);  “Ailes  languissantes,  herbiers,”  (Rivière). 

L’emploi  hardi  de  l’ellipse,  qui  lui  permet  des  raccourcis  saississants,  et  celui  de 
l’apostrophe,  qui  rythme  le  vers  de  ses  incantations  impérieuses  :  “Toi,  femme  enfin, 
chair  embrasée”  (Lespugue);  “Yeux  secs  et  mutilés  des  saules!/  Mais  qui  voudrait 
pleurer  encore?”  (Rivière). 

Par  ailleurs,  la  richesse  des  couleurs,  une  prédilection  marquée  pour  le  thème  de 
l’eau,  et  pour  l’évocation  d’une  nature  primitive,  l’apparentent  parfois  à  Saint-John 
Perse  et  au  Rimbaud  du  “Bateau  ivre,”  de  même  que  sa  conception  du  poète, 
magicien  de  l’au-delà,  prisonnier  sur  la  terre:  “Ses  regards  dénouant  l’ombre  et  le 
paysage  /  et  ses  mains  de  voyant  sous  les  prisons  du  ciel”  (p.  3). 

Les  thèmes  très  simples  et  traditionnels  se  retrouvent  d’un  recueil  à  l’autre:  nature, 
amour,  mort,  recherche  d’un  au-delà.  Cependant,  puisque  ce  n  est  pas  ici  le  lieu 
d’analyser  en  détail  chacun  des  recueils  du  livre,  nous  parlerons  seulement  de  la 
suite  de  poèmes  intitulée  “Lespugue,”  afin  de  donner  de  Ganzo  une  idée  moins  frag¬ 
mentaire. 

Ce  recueil  est  certainement  le  chef  d’œuvre  de  son  auteur,  et  probablement  un 
des  grands  poèmes  de  langue  française. 

La  rêverie  poétique  y  prend  pour  point  de  départ  la  contemplation  d’une  petite 
statuette  aurignacienne  en  ivoire. 

C’est  d’abord  une  évocation  magistrale  d’une  nature  préhistorique,  mais  sans 
l’attitail  pittoresque  qui  l’entoure  d’ordinaire,  réduite  à  quelques  éléments  de 
lignes  et  de  couleur,  dont  la  cruauté  donne  au  paysage  un  caractère  intemporel  : 
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L’ultime  pas,  le  dernier  feu, 
tout  signe,  le  chaos  l’efface. 

Rien  que  des  vents  pleins  de  froid  bleu 
entre  des  mâchoires  de  glace. 

Dans  l’ombre  de  ton  lourd  sommeil, 
parmi  les  neiges  et  les  pierres 
un  premier  rêve  éclot,  pareil 
au  gel  qui  brûle  tes  paupières,  (p.  25) 

Puis  c’est  la  vie  misérable  du  couple,  au  milieu  d’un  monde  inhumain,  qui 
le  meurtrit  : 


Bois  immobiles  sans  poussière; 
lacs  noirs  oû  rien  n’avait  baigné; 
chemins  de  sang;  haltes  de  pierre; 
au  gré  du  troupeau  résigné 
nous  fûmes  conduits  .  .  .  (p.  26) 

Vie  misérable,  transfigurée  et  magnifiée  par  l’amour, — qui,  symboliquement  se 
révèle  au  moment  où  le  jour  se  lève,  où  la  vie  renaît — : 

Le  jour.  Regarde.  Une  colline 
répand  jusqu’à  nous  des  oiseaux, 
des  arbres  en  fleurs  et  des  eaux 
dans  l’herbe  verte  qui  s’incline. 

Toi,  femme  enfin — chair  embrasée — 
comme  moi  tendue,  arc  d’extase, 
tu  révèles  soudain  ta  grâce 
et  tes  mains  soûles  de  rosée,  (p.  26) 

La  pensée  et  l’amour  de  la  femme  transforment  la  pensée  et  la  vie  de  l’homme: 

Où  finis-tuf  Je  t’ai  laissée 
dans  la  chaleur  de  notre  abri; 
mais  tu  marche  dans  ma  pensée 
et  me  dépasse,  comme  un  cri.  (p.  28) 

Dans  la  dernière  partie  du  poème  se  mêlent  le  chant  de  l’amour  triomphant  de 
l’Homme,  et  la  voix  du  poète,  considérant  la  statuette.  Ainsi  la  réalité  et  le  rêve,  le 
couple  réel:  poète-statue,  et  le  couple  poétique,  symbole  des  amants  éternels,  se 
trouvent  subtilement  mêlés  : 

Et  chante  aussi  que  tu  m’es  due 
comme  mes  yeux,  mes  désarrois, 
et  tes  cinq  doigts  d’ocre  aux  parois 
de  la  roche  où  ta  voix  s’est  tue.  (p.  32) 

Tandis  que  la  fin  annonce  l’éternité  conférée  à  l’être  humain  par  l’art— dans  le 
couple,  poète-statue  mais  aussi  par  l’amour — dans  le  couple:  Homme-Femme: 
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Tu  seras  aux  veilleuses  d’ambre 
de  notre  asile  enseveli, 
vivante  après  nos  corps  épars, 
comme  une  présence  enfermée, 
quand  nous  aurons  rendu  nos  parts 
de  brise,  d’onde  et  de  fumée  (p.  33) 

On  aura  remarqué  la  richesse  des  images,  la  simplicité  de  l’articulation  syntacti que, 
et  le  rythme:  une  longue  phrase  qui  se  poursuit  sur  plusieurs  octosyllabes,  quelquefois 
tout  au  long  de  la  strophe,  semblant,  de  son  lent  mouvement  ininterrompu,  reproduire 
la  marche  éternelle  du  couple,  ou  la  naissance  sereine  et  irrésistible  de  l’amour. 

Ainsi,  par  ses  thèmes  très  simples  et  traditionnels  d’une  part,  tournant  résolument 
le  dos  à  l’actualité  par  ses  recherches  formelles  d’autre  part,  Ganzo  se  situe  dans  la 
lignée  classique.  Continuant  la  tradition  valérienne,  il  prouve  une  fois  de  plus  que 
l’intelligence  et  la  volonté  ne  sont  pas  les  ennemies,  mais  les  auxiliaires  de 
la  sensualité  et  de  l’imagination  poétiques. 

Wells  College  S.  Roussillon 

Marivaux.  Le  vie  de  Marianne,  ou  les  aventures  de  Madame  la  Comtesse  de***.  Texte 
établi,  avec  introduction,  chronologie,  bibliographie,  notes  et  glossaire  par 
Frédéric  Deloffre.  Paris;  Garnier,  1957.  Pp.  cvii  +  654. 

Although  La  Vie  de  Marianne  is  generally  accepted  as  one  of  the  major  novels  in 
the  history  of  French  literature,  it  has  rarely  been  the  subject  of  a  detailed  study  and, 
strangely,  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  rid  the  text  of  the  errors  that  have  crept  into 
it  over  the  last  two  centuries.  When  one  reads  La  Vie  de  Marianne  today,  “c’est  le 
Marivaux  châtié  retouché,  élagué  par  l’éditeur  des  Œuvres  abusivement  dites  Com¬ 
plètes  de  1825.”  (P.  i)  Professor  Deloffre,  who  has  already  established  himself  as  an 
authority  on  Marivaux,  aims  to  rectify  the  situation  in  his  critical  edition  of  the 
novel.  Both  in  the  editing  of  the  text  and  in  the  introduction,  he  has  made  real  con¬ 
tributions  to  Marivaux  studies. 

It  is  well  known  that  Marivaux  was  not  in  the  habit  of  correcting  his  plays  and 
novels,  once  they  were  published,  and  therefore  there  are  no  variants.  Professor 
Deloffre  points  out  that  the  great  fault  with  editions  since  the  Œuvres  Complètes  by 
LaPorte  (1765),  two  years  after  Marivaux’s  death,  is  that  subsequent  publishers  re¬ 
vised  the  texts  at  will,  a  tendency  which  amounted  to  a  veritable  mutilation  by 
Duviquet  (1825-1830),  who  made  some  1200  arbitrary  alterations  in  La  Vie  de 
IMarianne  alone.  Unfortunately,  all  editions  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
are  replicas  of  the  Duviquet  edition.  In  1946,  Marivaux’s  theater  was  restored  by 
Fournier  and  Bastide  {Théâtre  complet  de  Marivaux.  Paris:  Editions  nationales). 
Now,  Professor  Deloffre  has  performed  the  same  service  for  La  Vie  de  Marianne, 
painstakingly  reproducing  the  original  of  each  of  the  eleven  parts,  published  irregu¬ 
larly  between  1731  and  1741,  with  a  few  revisions  found  in  the  carefully  prepared 
Néaulme  edition  (1741-1748).  To  this,  he  has  added  illuminating  footnotes.  Thanks 
to  Professor  Deloffre’s  efforts,  we  can  henceforth  read  La  Vie  de  Marianne 
as  Marivaux  wrote  it. 

Nor  has  Professor  Deloffre  been  satisfied  merely  to  restore  the  text;  his  introduc¬ 
tion  is  a  study  in  depth.  One  of  the  problems  that  intrigues  him  is  the  genesis  of  the 
novel.  Since  there  are  no  primary  documents  to  throw  light  on  the  subject— no  letters, 
no  diary,  no  extant  manuscripts,  no  references  in  correspondance  Professor  Deloffre 
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has  had  to  search  elsewhere.  He  has  turned  up  evidence  that  Marivaux  drew  substance 
for  parts  of  La  Vie  de  Marianne  from  his  own  earlier  works  and  from  those  of  his 
lesser  known  contemporaries.  For  example,  the  life  of  Clarice,  in  Les  Effets  suprenants 
de  la  sympathie  (1712)  provided  the  initial  theme  of  La  Vie  de  Marianne:  a  child  of 
unknown  but  probably  illustrious  birth  is  rescued  after  a  highway  accident  and 
reared  by  a  worthy  village  family.  The  perils  of  a  young  girl  alone  in  Paris,  like 
Marianne,  had  been  treated  by  Marivaux  in  Le  Spectateur  français  (25  feuille,  1724). 
Professor  Delolîre  points  out  a  parallel  for  the  notorious  quarrel  between  Mme. 
Dutour  and  le  cocher  (Part  II)  in  Le  Moulin  de  Javelle  by  Dancourt  (1696),  and  he 
maintains  that  Marivaux  probably  imitated  the  episode  in  which  Mme.  Dutour 
inadvertently  reveals  that  Marianne  had  worked  in  her  shop  (Part  V)  from  L’Histoire 
de  M.  de  Contamine  et  d’Angélique  by  Robert  Challes  (1713).  These  and  many  other 
possible  sources  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

As  for  Marivaux’s  style.  Professor  Deloffre  has  already  given  it  an  exhaustive 
analysis  in  a  previous  study:  Marivaux  et  le  marivaudage  (Paris:  Société  d’édition. 
Les  Belles  lettres,  1955).  For  purposes  of  La  Vie  de  Marianne,  he  defends  Marivaux 
against  charges  of  affectation  by  explaining  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Marivaux  did  not  have  at  his  disposition  the  variety  of  words  which  have 
since  come  into  usage.  In  analysing  the  emotions  of  his  characters,  he  was  unwilling 
to  deal  in  the  universal  generalities  dear  to  the  classicists;  he  wanted  to  explore  the 
“sentiers  du  cœur.”  Therefore,  he  had  to  resort  to  ingenious  locutions  to  express  the 
fine  shades  of  thought  and  feeling,  locutions  which  have  given  rise  to  the  disparaging 
but  unjustified  epithet  of  marivaudage. 

Not  the  least  informative  section  of  the  introduction  deals  with  the  historique  of 
the  novel.  Professor  Deloffre  has  traced  the  critical  reception  of  the  book  from  its 
first  appearance  down  to  the  present.  In  the  beginning,  eighteenth-century  critics 
were  harsh  on  the  author.  But  as  successive  parts  of  the  novel  were  published  (and 
Marivaux  became  less  garrulous  in  his  writing),  hostility  diminished  to  such  a  point 
that  by  1755,  L’Année  littéraire  could  state:  “Sa  Marianne  et  les  comédies  dont  il  a 
enrichi  les  deux  théâtres  m’ont  toujours  paru  charmantes.  Elles  sont  faites  pour 
rester  et  pour  témoigner  en  faveur  de  son  génie.”  (P.  Ixxviii)  Since  then,  the  currents 
of  critical  opinion  have  turned  in  Marivaux’s  favor  so  that  today  Marcel  Ruff  has 
called  Marivaux  “.  .  .  .  le  plus  grand  romancier  du  siècle,  le  précurseur  génial,  non 
seulement  du  médiocre  Richardson,  mais  de  Balzac  et  de  Proust,  le  premier  qui  ait 
conçu  le  roman  sous  cette  forme  pure,  dont  Gide  a  tenté  la  définition  et  qu’il  a  une 
fois  tenté  de  réaliser.”  (P.  Ixxxvii) 

A  glossary,  a  chronology  of  Marivaux’s  life  and  a  selected  bibliography  complete 
the  supplementary  material  which  Professor  Deloffre  has  supplied  to  make  this  edi¬ 
tion  of  La  Vie  de  Marianne  more  useful.  In  all  areas,  the  workmanship  is  thoroughly 
praiseworthy  and  the  result  is  a  highly  commendable  book.  Scholars  should  welcome 
its  authentic  text  and  perhaps  even  more  its  learned  introduction. 

New  York  University  Kenneth  N.  McKee 

De  Goncourt,  Edmond  &  Jules.  The  Concourt  Journals  1851-1870.  Edited  and  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Journal  of  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt.  With  an  Introduction, 
Notes  and  a  Biographical  Repertory  by  Lewis  Galantière.  Garden  City:  Double¬ 
day  Anchor  Books.  Pp.  285.  $1.25. 

Even  the  most  fervent  devotee  of  memoirs  and  journals  will  admit  that  the  reader 
often  must  trudge  dreary  miles  for  the  sake  of  the  rewarding  vista.  Hence,  no  literary 
form  lends  itself  better  to  condensation  and  selection.  In  reducing  the  original  nine 
volumes  to  285  pages,  Mr.  Galantière  has  done  an  admirable  job. 
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We  have  the  first  entry  of  December  2,  1851,  wherein  the  coup  d’état  is  largely  an 
annoyance  to  the  Goncourts,  diverting  attention  as  it  did  from  their  first  published 
novel.  We  have  at  the  end  Edmond’s  entry  of  June  1870  with  the  stylized  hysteria  of 
his  account  of  his  brother’s  death.  Between,  there  is  the  famous  account  of  their 
servant’s  death,  and  the  comical  shock  of  their  learning  the  truth  about  her.  There 
is  their  flight,  in  April  1867,  from  a  Paris  that  had  become  too  Americanized  for  the 
fastidious.  (The  brothers  were  back  in  Paris  in  less  than  two  months.)  There  are  great 
names  a-plenty,  for  the  Goncourts  collected  people  with  the  same  zeal  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  that  they  devoted  to  Japanese  prints  and  18th-century  manuscripts.  At  the 
Magny  dinners  every  second  Saturday  one  meets  Gautier  and  Renan,  Saint-Beuve 
and  Taine,  and  mere  mortals  may  feel  a  wicked  joy  on  finding  that  the  conversation 
of  the  immortals  may  be  uninspired.  The  modern  reader  has  pleasure  also  in  picking 
up  references  of  no  great  import  to  the  diarists,  such  as  their  off-hand  meeting,  in 
1863,  with  “a  scientist  named  Pasteur,”  or  their  liking  for  Monsieur  France’s  book¬ 
store  not  because  of  the  still  unknown  Anatole  but  because  it  was  the  last  shop  in 
Paris  to  have  chairs  for  the  customers.  The  Goncourts,  of  course,  were  not  actors  but 
lookers-on.  There  is  a  key  phrase  in  their  entry  for  April  24,  1858,  illuminating  both 
their  method  and  their  rather  specialized  atmosphere:  “Between  the  chocolate  soufflé 
and  the  chartreuse,  Maria  loosened  her  corsets  and  began  the  story  of  her  life.” 
And  it  is  typical  that  the  high  point  of  Maria’s  own  narrative  is  less  what  she  had 
done  than  what  she  had  once  seen  while  locked  inside  a  castle  and  looking  out  through 
the  window.  There  are  times  when  the  observer  in  the  Goncourts  comes  close  to  the 
voyeur.  Fascinating  and  obnoxious,  the  brothers  were  brilliant  men,  though  limited; 
and  it  is  a  brilliant  and  limited  picture  of  the  Second  Empire  that  they  paint. 

Aside  from  making  the  selections,  Lewis  Galantière  has  contributed  a  translation 
in  a  sprightly  English  that  does  not  strain  after  the  peculiar  Goncourt  style,  and  he 
has  added  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  what  he  calls  a  Biographical  Repertory,  from 
Edmond  About  to  Count  Walewski.  This  is  no  place  to  seek  objective  information. 
Mr.  Galantière  has  taken  as  his  standard  the  description  he  gives  of  Rivarol’s  Petit 
Almanach  as  “an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  very  satisfying  malice  and  not  infrequent 
malignity.”  Mr.  Galantière’s  malice  satisfies,  his  malignity  is  frequent  and  amusing, 
and  his  praise  (as  for  Diderot)  is  heart-warming.  Sprinkled  through  are  scandalous 
epigrams  and  anecdotes,  many  of  them  life  in  the  original,  no  doubt  to  spur  the  non- 
French  scholar  out  of  his  ignorance.  The  whole  book  should  impel  even  a  chance 
reader  to  plunge  more  deeply  into  the  period. 

New  York  University  D’Elbebt  Keenan 

Duhamel,  Georges.  Le  Complexe  de  Théophile.  Paris:  Mercure  de  France,  1958. 

Pp.  225. 

In  1956  Georges  Duhamel  published  a  novel  with  the  title  of  Les  Compagnons  de 
l’Apocalypse.  Although  the  question  of  religion  had  not  been  completely  absent 
from  the  author’s  previous  novels,  that  book  was  the  first  in  which  religion  was  the 
principal  theme.  Duhamel  again  returned  to  that  problem  in  the  novel  under  con¬ 
sideration.  French  critics  of  the  book  have  pointed  out  that  from  the  technical  point 
of  view  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  first  of  the  Salavin  series.  Confession  de 
minuit  and  this  latest  novel  by  the  author.  The  technique  is  to  have  the  story  told 
either  to  another  person  by  the  main  character  or  to  have  the  other  person  reproduce 
the  conversations  held  with  the  main  character.  In  this  novel  it  is  Théophile 
Chédevièle  who  confides,  so  to  speak,  his  philosophy  of  life  and  incidents  in  his  life 
to  another.  He  speaks  about  himself— he  is  a  “chef  de  service”  in  an  airline  company. 
The  man  whom  Duhamel  contrasts,  in  a  way,  with  Théophile,  is  Ernest  Himer,  a 
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pilot.  The  third  character  of  importance  in  the  novel,  is  Béatrice,  Théophile’s  sister. 
They  are  both  unmarried  and  live  together.  Béatrice  is  a  very  pious  woman,  somewhat 
of  a  saint. 

Théophile  gives  a  definition  of  his  character.  He  says  of  himself:  “A  vrai  dire,  je 
suis  et  j’ai  toujours  été  un  scrupuleux.”  He  mentions  Freud,  of  whose  name  he  is  not 
quite  sure:  “Vous  savez  qui  je  veux  dire:  l’estimable  maboule,  l’homme  des  ‘com¬ 
plexes,’  eh  bien!  je  suis  sûr  qu ’après  une  étude  sérieuse,  naturellement,  et  poursuivie 
en  plein  accord  avec  moi,  ...  il  aurait  décrit  un  complexe  de  Chédevièle  ...  Je 
n’aurais  d’ailleurs,  pour  rien  au  monde,  accepté  de  laisser  coller  mon  nom  sur  cette 
maladie.  J’aurais  peut-être  accepté  le  principe  d’un  complexe  de  Théophile.  Oh! 
rien  à  voir  avec  le  complexe  d’Œdipe  ou  le  complexe  de  Jocaste.  Rien  à  voir  non  plus 
avec  le  complexe  d’infériorité.  Imaginez  le  complexe  du  scrupule.”  And  then 
Théophile  tries  to  explain  what  he  means  by  that  complex,  by  giving  examples  of  his 
contacts  with  other  people.  He  thinks  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  live  when  one  has 
that  complex.  He  has  a  horror  of  mere  chance,  he  tells  his  listener.  Then  he  tells  how 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Himer  and  his  family.  He  has  known  them  now  for  many 
years.  Himer,  he  says,  is  an  excellent  man  when  he  is  piloting  a  plane,  but  the  moment 
that  he  lands  he  is  seized  by  his  folly:  “se  livrer  au  hasard.”  He  indulges  in  all  sorts  of 
gambling,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  wife  is  a  very  intelligent  person  and  that  he  has 
four  children.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  the  details  of  various  incidents  connected 
with  the  “rapports”  between  Théophile  and  Himer,  such  as  the  latter’s  borrowing 
money  from  Théophile— a  very  large  sum.  The  conversation  between  the  two  men 
leads  to  the  question  of  religious  faith.  Himer  claims  that  his  faith  is  purely  personal. 
He  says  :  “J’ai  trop  de  confiance  en  mon  Dieu,  pour  me  convertir  à  la  religion  de  tous 
.  .  .  Mais  mon  Dieu  n’est  certainement  pas  celui  des  autres.”  Théophile  asks  him  how 
he  can  reconcile  his  faith  with  his  passion  for  gambling.  Himer  answers:  “Je  joue 
pour  laisser  Dieu  me  manifester  le  sentiment  qu’il  a  pour  moi.  Si  je  perds — au  jeu, 
bien  entendu — ,  c’est  que  Dieu  n’est  pas  content  de  moi.  ...  Si  je  gagne,  c’est  que 
Dieu  me  fait  confiance.”  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  Himer  hands  Théophile  an 
envelope  containing  the  money  he  owed  him  and  he  adds:  “Ne  remerciez  pas  votre 
Dieu:  il  n  a  rien  à  voir  dans  la  chose.  C’est  une  affaire  entre  mon  Dieu  et  moi.  Mon 
Dieu,  à  moi.  Compris?” 

Théophile  philosophizes  about  God.  In  a  state  of  anguish  he  asks  Béatrice  to  teach 
him  to  pray,  saying  that  he  does  not  know  how  to  do  it  any  more.  He  is  still  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  he  prays  it  is  only  to  his  own  God.  Later  he  goes  to  see  Himer.  The 
pilot  is  in  despair.  He  speaks  of  committing  suicide.  He  is  going  to  drag  someone 
else  with  him  on  a  suicidal  flight.  On  his  arrival  home  Théophile  prays  with  Béatrice. 
He  feels  that  he  is  not  only  praying  to  God  but  that  he  is  “bien  mêlé  à  Dieu.”  Théo- 
phde  imagines  that  he  is  Himer ’s  accomplice  because  he  knows  the  latter’s  plan.  Théo¬ 
phile  decides  to  go  to  the  airport  from  which  Himer  and  his  victims  were  going  to 
take  off.  Later  Théophile  learns  of  the  catastrophe:  Himer ’s  plane,  with  several  on 
board,  crashed  over  le  Mont  Ventoux.  Théophile,  with  his  sister’s  help,  prays  with  her: 
“Nous  avons  le  même  Dieu,  maintenant.  Elle  me  l’a  fait  comprendre.  Elle  a  deux 
âmes  à  sauver.  Elle  est  si  généreuse  qu’elle  peut  réussir  et  me  décider  à  l’espérance. 
Oui,  l’espérance  quand  même!  Une  espérance  désespérée,  dit  une  voix  au  fond  de 
mon  être.” 

This  is  how  Théophile  was  led  to  believe  in  the  true  God. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Habvitt 
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Robbe-Gbillet,  Alain.  La  Jalousie.  Paris  :  Editions  de  Minuit,  1957.  Pp.  218.  Frs600. 

Dans  un  spirituel  article  paru  dans  la  Revue  de  Paris  du  mois  de  janvier,  sous  le 
titre  “Le  cas  de  Robbe-Grillet,”  Denise  Bourdet  fait  le  récit  de  sa  visite  chez  le  jeune 
écrivain.  Elle  décrit  “à  la  manière  de”  l’auteur,  les  détails  précis  de  construction,  de 
disposition,  de  dimensions,  de  mouvements  qui  définissent  le  lieu,  la  maison,  le 
couloir,  l’ascenseur,  en  un  mot  tout  le  chemin  parcouru  jusqu’à  la  porte  de  l’apparte¬ 
ment  de  Robbe-Grillet,  plus  exactement  jusqu’au  tapis  brosse  qu’elle  foule  du  pied, 
projette^  sans  le  faire  exprès  contre  la  porte  provoquant  un  bruit  qui  announce  sa 
venue  et  fait  aussitôt  apparaître  Robbe-Grillet  dans  sa  mantille  rouge.  On  imagine  un 
jeu  où  les  participants  auraient  à  deviner  quel  passage  de  ce  récit  est  de  l’auteur  et 
lequel  de  l’imitateur,  tant  l’exercise  de  style  Robbe-Grillet  est  bien  mené. 

Faut-il  en  déduire  que  n’importe  quel  jeune  auteur  bien  doué  peut  écrire  comme 
Robbe-Grillet  que  son  style  est  un  modèle  “du  genre,”  comme  le  jeu  de  Madeleine 
Renaud  ou  d’Escande  peuvent  servir  de  modèle  à  un  élève  sorti  du  Conservatoire? 
En  d’autres  termes,  le  style  de  Robbe-Grillet  est-il  un  procédé  où  le  valable,  irrem¬ 
plaçable  mode  d’expression  seul  conforme  au  propos  de  l’auteur.  Mais  relisons  plutôt 
son  dernier  roman  la  Jalousie.  L’action  ou  l’absence  d’action  se  passe  sous  un  climat 
tropical,  dans  un  bungalow  d’où  l’on  aperçoit  des  plantations  de  bananes,  une  rivière 
au  bord  de  laquelle,  lentement,  les  indigènes  déplacent  des  troncs  d’arbres  destinés 
à  refaire  un  pont,  une  route  qui  mène  à  la  ville. 

Cinq  personnages  animent  le  récit.  D’abord  le  narrateur  lui -même  ou  plutôt — 
puisqu’à  aucun  moment  il  n’apparait  à  la  première  personne — son  regard  à  la  fois 
impassible  et  tendu  qui  conduit  le  lecteur  sur  les  lieux  d’une  observation  tantôt 
directe  et  tantôt  reconstituée  dans  la  mémoire  du  narrateur. 

Le  second  et  le  troisième  personnage  sont  la  femme  du  narrateur  appelée  “A”  et 
un  plantateur  voisin,  Frank  que  l’on  voit  tour  à  tour  sur  la  terrasse,  à  table  dans  la 
salle  à  manger  aux  murs  blancs,  au  volant  de  sa  conduite  intérieure  bleue.  Christiane, 
la  femme  de  Frank,  n’apparait  que  dans  la  conversation:  elle  est  ailleurs,  chez  elle, 
s’occupant  de  son  enfant.  Le  boy,  personnage  mécanisé,  qui  obéit  aux  ordres  d’A, 
apporte  la  lampe,  sert  et  dessert,  pose  des  questions  mais  n’en  attend  pas  de  réponse. 
Rien  ne  se  passe.  Le  soir  dans  le  silence  et  l’obscurité  on  entend  le  bruit  des  criquets 
ou  le  cri  des  carnassiers  nocturnes.  Cris  qui  n’expriment  rien  que  “l’existence,  la 
position  et  les  déplacements  de  chaque  animal.” 

A  et  Frank  sont  assis  dans  de  confortables  fauteuils,  leurs  bras  posés  sur  les  accou¬ 
doirs,  leurs  mains  parallèles,  immobiles.  La  conversation?  Le  narrateur  en  évoque 
un  ou  deux  thèmes:  commentaire  d’A  et  de  Frank  sur  un  roman  africain;  récit  d’une 
panne  de  voiture.  Un  jour  Frank  annonce  un  projet  de  sortie  en  ville  pour  y  acheter 
un  camion  et  visiter  des  agents;  A  l’y  accompagnera  pour  faire  quelques  courses.  A 
et  Frank  sont  partis  en  voiture  à  50  kilomètres  de  la  plantation,  un  matin  à  6  heures. 
Ils  devaient  rentrer  vers  minuit.  Un  accident  de  voiture  les  en  a  empêché.  Ils  ont 
passé  la  nuit  à  l’hôtel.  Ils  n’ont  à  leur  retour  donné  aucun  détail.  Le  lendemain  ou 
peut-être  15  hours  ou  un  mois  avant,  le  narrateur  ne  sait  plus,  A  et  Frank  sont  à 
table.  A  aperçoit  sur  le  mur  blanc  de  la  salle  à  manger  un  mille-pattes.  Frank  se  lève, 
fait  de  sa  serviette  un  bouchon,  écrase  la  bête.  La  tâche  noire  s’étale  sur  le  mur,  quel¬ 
ques  tronçons  des  membres  salissent  de  sang  le  carrelage.  A  regarde,  sa  main  crispée 
se  referme  sur  son  couteau.  L’horreur  qu’inspire  la  bête,  le  geste  sadique  de  Frank, 
la  présence  immobile  des  deux  observateurs,  tout  contribue  à  donner  à  cet  incident 
l’ampleur  d’une  symbolique  préfiguration.  On  assiste  au  geste  de  tuer.  Qui  a-t-on 
tué?  qui  va  tuer? 
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Mais  l’observateur  retourne  à  sa  tâche:  il  voit  ce  que  son  regard  veut  embrasser, 
il  fait  plus  qu’observer,  il  mesure  les  distances,  compte  les  objets,  précise  la  structure 
de  la  maison,  la  forme,  l’orientation  de  la  terrasse,  du  jardin,  de  la  cour,  de  la  masse 
verte  des  bananeraies  ;  il  dénombre  les  arbres  et  les  plantes  et  portant  son  regard  sur 
les  êtres  semble  filmer  leurs  mouvements,  enregistrer  leurs  propos.  Et  puis,  comme 
pour  répondre  à  un  doute  inexprimé,  recommence,  braque  cet  appareil  invisible — 
son  regard — et  enregistre  à  nouveau,  détaille,  énumère,  rassemble.  Ainsi  réapparais¬ 
sent  à  différentes  reprises,  dans  le  rythme  savant  des  répétition  au  bord  de  la  rivière, 
l’indigène  accroupi,  “penché  sur  la  surface  liquide  d’une  eau  boueuse,’’  les  doigts 
effilés  de  A,  brossant  les  boucles  de  sa  chevelure  noire  ou  offrant  à  Frank  sur  la  terrasse 
un  verre  rempli  jusqu’aux  bords.  Par  une  sorte  d’envoûtement  le  lecteur  s’identifie 
peu  à  peu  à  ce  regard  et  suit,  haletant,  la  progression  lente,  torturante  de  la  jalousie. 
Serait-ce  un  témoignage  en  justice?  On  atteint  au  paroxysme;  on  guette  le  criminel, 
mais  rien  ne  se  passe  que  le  retour  aux  détails  infimes  et  à  leur  mystère  indéchiffrable. 
Des  positions  de  A  et  de  Frank,  de  leur  sourire  fugitif,  de  la  description  du  couloir  du 
bureau  dont  la  porte  fenêtre  donne  sur  la  terrasse,  le  lecteur  reconstitue  les  lieux,  les 
personnages. 

Ainsi  sans  qu’on  sache  comment  et  en  dépit  de  l’agacement  que  provoque  une 
description  volontairement  systématique,  prétendument  objective  où  les  distances, 
les  épaisseurs,  les  ombres  sont  définies  en  termes  de  géomètre,  d’architecte,  d’entre¬ 
preneur  ou  d’agronome,  on  partage  la  peur,  le  besoin  de  savoir.  Comme  dans  un 
tableau  de  Van  Gogh,  à  la  fin,  les  images  tournent,  tournent  dans  la  tête  du  lecteur 
comme  dans  celle  du  narrateur.  Le  mille-pattes,  les  mains  allongées,  la  panne  de 
voiture,  l’absence  de  Christiane,  la  démarche  souple  de  A  dans  la  cour,  le  matin  du 
retour,  ....  le  mille-pattes  ...  les  mains.  .  .  . 

On  ferme  le  livre,  on  sait  qu’après  cela  tout  peut  arriver,  que  le  narrateur  peut 
tuer  Frank  ou  peut-être  est-ce  Frank  qui  le  tuera,  ou  bien  rien  ne  se  passera — les 
protagonistes  seront  les  mêmes,  ils  demeureront  assis  dans  leurs  fauteuils,  bras- 
mains  allongés;  le  Boy  servira  les  boissons  rafraichissantes ;  la  bananeraie  s’étendra 
devant  la  terrasse  avec  ses  plants  en  quinconces;  on  apercevra  le  fleuve  aux  eaux 
boueuses,  les  indigènes  accroupis  près  des  rondins  de  bois. 

Nous  nous  demandions  au  début  de  ces  lignes  ce  qu’il  fallait  penser  de  la  forme  si 
particulière  que  revêt  le  roman  de  Robbe-Grillet.  On  a  parlé  d’un  nouveau  réalisme 
et  Robbe-Grillet  lui-même,  de  la  nécessité  de  laisser  à  l’objet  son  identité  propre,  de 
lui  éviter  toute  humanisation.  Mais  d’autres  raisons  qui  tiennent  de  plus  près  au 
contenu  de  l’œuvre  expliquent  peut-être  pourquoi  l’écrivain  s’attache  à  mesurer, 
situer,  définir  avec  une  rigueur  qui  semble  dépasser  le  cadre  de  l’œuvre  littéraire. 
C’est  qu’en  vérité  le  narrateur  cherche  à  se  convaincre  lui-même  de  son  objectivité. 
S’il  use  de  termes  techniques  et  précis  dans  la  description  des  objets,  arbres  ou  per¬ 
sonnages,  c’est  peut-être  avant  tout  pour  s’assurer  de  son  sang-froid,  pour  pouvoir 
se  dire  à  lui -même:  “je  ne  suis  pas  fou,  je  n’ai  pas  d’idée  fixe,  pas  de  parti-pris;  jesuis 
calme,  j ’observe,  je  ne  dis  que  ce  que  je  vois,  je  ne  vois  que  ce  qui  est.’’ 

Mais  peut-être  aussi  cherche-t-il  simplement  à  se  distraire,  à  chasser  l’idée  fixe,  à 
se  donner  une  occupation,  comme  quelqu’un  fatigué  d’attendre  et  qui  compterait  ses 
pas  en  arpentant  la  route.  Et  puis  enfin,  ne  va-t-il  pas  à  la  faveur  de  cet  exercice 
découvrir  une  faille  dans  la  prétendue  certitude  des  chiffres  ou  du  fait  observé.  Le 
doute  alors  laisserait  une  place  à  l’espoir. 

Ainsi  le  style  de  ce  roman  glacial  et  poignant  s’accorde  avec  le  propos  de  l’auteur. 
A  tout  instant  il  traduit  le  double  plan  sur  lequel  se  déroule  l’ouvrage:  l’observation 
qui  a  toutes  les  apparences  de  l’objectivité;  le  tourment  qui  va  jusqu’à  l’obsession. 
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Une  gageure,  certes,  mais  le  fait  est  là;  l’auteur  réussit  son  impossible  démonstration; 
on  a  vécu  avec  lui  son  angoisse;  on  ne  sait  en  quittant  le  livre  si  le  crime  a  été  commis, 
ou  si  chacun  va  reprendre  sa  place,  faire  comme  si  de  rien  n’était,  tandis  que  le  narra¬ 
teur  poursuivra,  sans  fin,  sa  vaine  enquête. 

New  York  City  Anne  Minor 

Civilisation 

Cantril,  Hadley.  The  Politics  of  Despair.  New  York;  Basic  Books,  1958. 

A  child  growing  up  in  the  United  States  would  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  only  200 
years  ago  people  quarreled  over  whether  historical  development  implied  progress. 
Most  Americans  take  it  for  granted  that  history  means  progress  and  that  progress 
means  the  improvement  of  man’s  lot.  This  has  become  an  article  of  faith. 

Still  today,  however,  in  the  experience  of  some  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
faith  in  progress  has  been  shown  to  lack  substance.  Scientific  progress  seems  to  them 
to  have  brought  only  disillusionment,  frustration  and  anxiety.  What  faith  they  may 
once  have  had  has  been  shattered. 

What  is  faith?  How  is  it  created?  How  is  it  destroyed?  These  are  certainly  basic 
human  questions,  but  curiously  enough  they  have  received  scant  attention  from  social 
scientists.  Hadley  Cantril  and  members  of  the  Institute  for  International  Social 
Research  have  now  attacked  this  problem.  It  occurred  to  them  that  one  of  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  shattered  faith  in  the  world  today  is  the  Communist  protest 
votes  in  France  and  Italy.  It  is  well-known  of  course  that  many  of  the  protest  votes 
in  these  countries  are  simply  the  expression  of  bitterness  on  the  part  of  people  who 
have  lost  hope. 

A  research  project  was  organized  by  Dr.  Cantril,  former  Professor  of  Psychology 
at  Princeton,  now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Institute  for  International  Social 
Research  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Opinion  Research.  He  was  aided  by 
members  of  the  Institute  and  by  cooperating  individuals  and  agencies  in  France  and 
Italy.  In  France  he  was  assisted  especially  by  Jean  Stoetzel,  head  of  the  French 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  and  by  Alfred  Max,  editor  of  Réalités.  Between  1955  and 
1957  almost  2,000  interviews  were  carried  out  in  France,  half  with  manual  workers, 
and  the  rest  with  white  collar  workers,  foremen  and  supervisors.  The  results  of  this 
research  have  been  coordinated  and  interpreted  by  Hadley  Cantril  in  this  very  read¬ 
able  book. 

The  basic  virtue  of  The  Politics  of  Despair  is  that  through  it  we  are  encouraged 
to  view  the  phenomenon  of  shattered  faith  through  the  eyes  of  the  people  involved. 
The  author  seeks,  he  says,  to  portray  “the  real  nature  of  the  individual’s  experience 
as  he  experiences  it:  his  choices,  his  worries,  the  priorities  of  the  values  he  is  striving 
for  and  weighing  in  his  decision-making  processes.  We  are  tr3dng  to  find  out  how 
people  themselves  look  at  things,  what  frustrations  they  feel  they  have,  what  they 
feel  are  their  hopes  and  aspirations,  what  they  hold  to  be  their  short  range  and  long 
range  purposes.”  (p.  xi — the  italics  are  the  author’s.)  IVIuch  of  the  book  consists  of 
accurately  colloquial  translations  of  the  interviews  with  the  French  and  Italian 
workers.  This  attempt  to  get  inside  the  Communist  voters’  minds  gives  a  feeling  of 
authenticity. 

One  might  object  that  the  interviews  are  too  exclusively  concerned  with  economic 
and  political  questions  and  that  the  conclusions  of  the  book  are  based  too  literally 
on  these  interviews.  A  person’s  “reality  world”  is  infinitely  larger  and  more  complex 
than  it  appears  if  one  accepts  interview  statements  at  their  face  value.  Political 
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behavior  is  shaped  by  many  factors.  Just  as  important  as  the  economic  situation  of 
the  voter  are  the  tradition  of  the  region  in  which  he  lives,  the  needs  of  his  personality, 
his  relationship  with  his  family  and  neighbors.  It  may  also  seem  to  the  reader  that  the 
interviewers  often  failed  to  allow  sufficiently  for  the  strong  tendency  among  French 
people  to  “rouspéter.”  The  Government  and  the  Employer — symbols  of  authority — 
may  well  deserve  the  hatred  that  these  voters  feel  toward  them,  but  they  are  often 
used  as  scapegoats  in  situations  in  which  they  are  really  not  involved.  I  know  one 
young  man  who  votes  Communist  largely,  I  believe,  because  his  father  is  the  leading 
Socialist  in  the  village.  He  is  really  voting  against  his  father,  but  in  any  interview 
he  would  attribute  his  vote  to  political  and  economic  factors  outside  the  family. 

This  is  not  to  belittle  the  importance  of  economic  and  political  factors  but  rather 
to  put  them  in  perspective.  Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  diminish  admiration  for  this 
book  which  does  give  an  intimate  and  thorough  account  of  the  economic  and  political 
considerations  which  are  foremost  in  the  minds  of  French  and  Italian  Communist 
protest  voters.  This  book  should  be  read  by  French  teachers  who  are  constantly  con¬ 
fronted  vnth  the  necessity  of  explaining  the  importance  of  the  Communist  vote  in 
France.  (The  preceding  statement  was  made  before  the  recent  elections  which  do  not, 
however,  alter  the  basis  for  the  statement.  New  electoral  laws  rather  than  a  change  of 
heart  has  reduced  the  Communist  representation  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.) 

Government  officials  who  have  the  responsibility  of  interpreting  United  States’ 
behavior  to  Europeans  would  also  do  well  to  study  this  book  carefully.  They  might 
learn  a  great  deal  from  one  of  the  experiments.  The  French  and  Italian  people  who 
were  interviewed  were  confronted  at  one  point  with  several  statements  describing 
American  policy.  Fundamentally  they  all  meant  the  same  thing  but  they  were  worded 
differently.  The  one  statement  which  almost  invariably  destroyed  American  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  these  French  and  Italian  voters  was  the  official  United  States  propa¬ 
ganda  line.  The  same  line  expressed  in  a  manner  which  had  more  meaning  to  these 
people  had  the  opposite  effect  of  increasing  their  respect  for  the  United  States.  Not 
only  on  moral  and  intellectual  grounds  but  even  for  practical  reasons,  it  would  appear 
that  Americans  should  make  a  greater  effort  to  understand  the  mentality  of  other 
peoples. 

Haverford  College  Laurence  Wylie 

Textbooks 

Denoeu,  François.  Parmi  les  meilleurs  contes.  New  York;  Holt,  1958.  Pp.  298  -f- 
cviii.  $3.80. 

This  carefully  edited  second-year  reader  contains  seventeen  stories.  Mr.  Denoeu 
states  that  since  his  main  concern  was  quality  he  could  not  be  expected  to  introduce  a 
majority  of  previously  unedited  items.  Most  of  the  editor’s  choices  are  indeed  very 
good.  The  maudlin  and  the  superficial  have  been  avoided  and  rather  robust  writing 
predominates.  As  few  authors  are  represented  and  some  major  themes  recur,  this 
anthology  has  an  interesting  sort  of  unity,  with  an  air  de  fa7nille  between  stories. 

It  opens  with  five  samples  of  Maupassant’s  impassive  naturalism,  consisting  of 
“La  Peur,”  the  paysanneries  of  “Le  Petit  Fût”  and  “Toine,”  the  chilling  “Deux 
Amis”  and  the  only  “bourgeois”  story  in  this  collection,  the  sarcastic  “En  famille.” 
Next  come  some  rather  sober  and  sombre  romantic  items  by  Mérimée  (“Courtoisie 
d’un  bandit,”  “Tamango”)  and  Balzac  (“Un  Episode  sous  la  Terreur,”  “Un  Drame 
au  bord  de  la  mer”),  followed  by  five  Daudet  stories:  “Le  Curé  de  Cucugnan,”  “Le 
Secret  de  maître  Cornille,”  “Les  Trois  Messes  basses,”  the  poetic  “Le  Pape  est  mort” 
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and  the  grave  “Le  Siège  de  Berlin.”  Villiers  de  I’lsle-Adam  contributes  the  occult 
“L’Intersigne,”  Duhamel  his  compassionate  “Histoire  de  Carré  et  de  Lerondeau,” 
and  Sartre,  “Le  Mur.”  Comparing  such  elements  in  common  as  the  four  faces  of  war 
shown  here,  various  aspects  of  fear,  the  treatment  of  peasants,  comic  effects,  detach¬ 
ment  or  involvement  of  authors,  ought  to  provoke  great  interest  in  class. 

Each  author  is  given  an  informative  notice  in  French.  The  plentiful  and  accurate 
footnotes  are  in  French  wherever  possible  though  often  there  is  an  English  translation 
of  the  French  explanation  too!  Each  selection  is  followed  by  a  short  list  of  idioms 
and  difficult  constructions.  The  large  questionnaires  give  the  instructor  much  freedom 
of  choice.  Though  the  exercises  take  up  little  space  and  do  not  look  forbidding,  they 
are  ingenious  and  manage  to  cover  several  types  of  review  by  varying  from  story 
to  story.  Finally  there  is  an  excellent  hundred-page  vocabulary.  It  is  followed  by  a 
nine-page  English-French  vocabulary  which  apparently  consists  of  basic  and  key 
words  from  the  texts.  A  clever  idea. 

Mr.  Denoeu  indicates  his  excisions  with  three  little  circles,  a  most  commendable 
practice.  En  Famille  is  abridged;  I  would  have  gladly  traded  a  whole  conte  for  the 
uncut  version.  In  Un  Drame  .  .  .  twelve  cuts  are  unmarked,  probably  a  typographical 
mix-up  since  they  invariably  coincide  with  suspension  points.  Here  and  in  three 
Daudet  stories,  I  very  much  wish  that  many  excisions  of  shorter  items,  neither  offen¬ 
sive  nor  difficult,  had  not  been  made.  In  Le  Curé  de  Cucugnan,  when  the  priest  ex¬ 
claims:  “Aï!  aï!  aï!  est-il  possible?  [Serait-ce  un  mensonge  du  grand  saint  Pierre?] 
Pourtant  je  n’ai  pas  entendu  chanter  le  coq!”  (p.  170)  the  omission  of  the  second 
sentence  makes  the  reference  to  the  chant  du  coq  hard  to  explain.  In  Le  Siège  de  Berlin 
I  miss  most  of  the  description  of  the  colonel’s  room  (p.  180)  ending:  “C’est  cette 
atmosphère  de  victoires  encore  plus  que  tout  ce  que  nous  pouvions  lui  dire,  qui  lui 
faisait  croire  si  naïvement  au  siège  de  Berlin,”  a  twelve-line  passage  that  helps 
verisimilitude.  In  the  five  pages  of  Le  Pape  est  mort,  essentially  a  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  boy  and  the  river,  fourteen  cuts  impair  the  continuity  and  the  style. 

The  selections  are  all  within  the  abilities  of  second-year  students  and,  with  the 
flexible  editorial  apparatus,  provide  much  first-rate  material  for  reading  as  well  as 
for  oral  and  written  practice. 

University  of  Illinois  Edwin  Jahiel 

Chateaubriand.  Atala.  René.  Les  Aventures  du  dernier  Abencérage.  Introduction, 
notes,  appendices  et  choix  de  variantes  par  Fernand  Letessier.  Edition  illustrée 
de  15  reproductions.  Paris:  Garnier,  1958.  Pp.  Ixxx  -f-  404. 

This  is  not  just  another  edition  of  these  well-known  masterpieces.  Many  scholars 
through  numerous  erudite  books,  articles  and  editions  in  the  last  fifty  years  have 
contributed  vastly  to  our  knowledge  of  Chateaubriand  and  his  various  works.  Well 
aware  of  this,  M.  Letessier  in  his  brief  “Note  Liminaire”  declares  as  his  primary 
goal  the  establishment  of  a  “synthèse  1958”  of  our  knowledge:  “Après  avoir  dépouillé, 
avec  méthode  et  scrupule,  les  travaux  de  ceux— éditeurs,  critiques,  essayistes— qui 
nous  ont  précédé,  nous  n’avons  pas  eu  d’autre  ambition  que  de  réunir  les  résultats  de 
leurs  diligents  efforts  et  de  les  mettre  au  service  du  lecteur,  en  espérant  l’aider  à 
mieux  apprécier  l’art  de  Chateaubriand  et  la  magie  de  son  style.  (P.  ü-) 

In  this  worthy  enterprise  M.  Letessier  has  been  eminently  successful.  First  of  all 
in  his  introduction.  In  seventy-eight  pages  he  demonstrates  in  turn  the  application 
of  his  method  to  the  three  works.  In  well  over  one  hundred  footnotes,  he  indicates  the 
contributions  of  some  fifty  scholars  as  well  as  his  own  expert  knowledge.  For  each 
work  he  presents  its  history,  importance,  influence— all  that  may  be  expected  to 
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contribute  to  the  reader’s  understanding  and  appreciation.  Then,  in  conjunction 
with  the  text  of  each  work,  this  same  method  is  pursued. 

For  each  of  the  three  works,  at  least  one  good  critical  edition  had  already  been 
prepared.  M.  Letessier  gives  special  recognition  to  the  following:  Les  Aventures  du 
dernier  Abencérage  by  Paul  Hazard  and  Mme  Marie-Jeanne  Durry  (1926),  René  by 
Armand  Weil  (1935)  and  Atala  also  by  M.  Weil  in  1950.  No  attempt  is  made  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  edition  to  duplicate  the  excellent  work  of  these  scholars.  Our  editor  properly 
contents  himself  with  supplying  the  most  authentic  texts  of  these  works  and  their 
various  prefaces,  restricting  himself  in  the  matter  of  variants  to  the  most  important. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  footnotes.  Since  the  two  annotated  editions 
had  appeared  much  earlier  and  the  edition  of  Atala  was  not  annotated,  the  fullest 
utilization  of  the  method  already  described  is  made  and  many  additional  contribu¬ 
tions  are  indicated. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  complete  and  exhaustive  utilization  of  all  previous 
contributions  to  the  study  of  these  three  works  has  been  made.  Many  studies  are  not 
mentioned,  some  perhaps  unknown  or  not  consulted.  Nor  do  I  suggest  that  the  editor 
has  demonstrated  little  originality  or  contributed  nothing  that  is  new.  Special  men¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  what  he  writes  about  the  two  major  themes  found  in  each  of 
these  works  and  indeed  throughout  Chateaubriand’s  life  and  work:  “I’exil”  and  “les 
amours  impossibles.”  (Pp.  Ixxvi-lxxx.) 

There  are  excellent  illustrations  and  appendices  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  the 
latter  are  found  the  important  “Fragments”  of  the  Génie,  an  article  by  the  editor  on 
Chateaubriand’s  visit  to  the  Alhambra  in  1807,  and  a  bibliographical  note  listing  the 
most  important  studies  on  Chateaubriand  utilized  in  this  edition. 

Certainly  all  serious  students  of  Chateaubriand  will  long  be  indebted  to  M. 
Letessier  for  this  excellent  edition. 

University  of  Kentucky  T.  C.  Walkee 

Borglum,  G.,  Salvan,  J.,  Mueller,  Th.  Images  de  France  (with  tapes  and  Koda- 
chrome  slides).  Detroit:  Audio-Visual  Materials  Consultation  Bureau,  Wayne 
State  University,  1956.  Pp.  196. 

Images  de  France  and  supporting  A-V  materials  are  the  product  of  the  Modern 
Language  Audio-Visual  Project.  Charter  members  of  this  organization  (Univ.  of 
Michigan,  Purdue,  Tennessee,  Wayne  State,  the  Detroit  Public  Schools,  and  the 
Dept,  of  A-V  Instruction  of  the  NEA)  have  participated  in  this  undertaking,  but 
these  materials  owe  their  excellence  primarily  to  authors  Borglum,  Salvan,  and 
Mueller  and  to  experimentation  with  materials  and  techniques  for  a  pilot  (A-V) 
program  in  French  begun  in  1952.  What  we  have  is  a  “package”  including  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  loose-leaf  workbook  (Images  de  France),  1200  color  slides,  and  forty  20-minute 
tapes.  The  workbook  retails  at  $4.50;  the  slides  and  tapes  cost  $850.  A  hectographed 
Instructor’s  Guide  is  available  at  no  cost.  Images  is  recommended  for  use  only  with  the 
accompanying  visual  materials.  The  method  of  presentation  and  drill  makes  language 
laboratory  facilities  indispensable. 

Each  of  the  40  lessons  presents  an  aperçu  of  French  civilization  :  18  on  the  physical, 
economic,  and  historical  features  of  France,  3  on  Paris,  19  on  French  institutions  and 
history.  Next  comes  a  diagrammatic  presentation  of  the  new  structures  met  in  the 
lesson.  These  are  then  drilled  through  pattern  exercises  which,  with  a  short  pro¬ 
nunciation  section,  complete  the  unit.  Each  lesson  is  supported  visually  by  30  slides 
and  aurally  by  a  20-minute  tape  which  summarizes  the  printed  text  and  reproduces 
the  drill  exercises.  The  Instructor’s  Guide  offers  additional  practice  material,  indicates 
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the  correlation  of  slides  and  text,  and  suggests  ways  to  conduct  the  A-V  class  most 
effectively. 

This  basic  course  in  French  is  adaptable  to  both  H.S.  and  college  students.  Su¬ 
perior  classes  have  completed  the  40  lessons  in  one  semester.  Others  have  devoted  one 
year  to  these  materials. 

Convinced  that  the  student  learns  most  efficiently  in  a  functional  situation,  the 
authors  concentrate  on  producing  multisensory  experiences  which  lead  the  student  to 
establish  direct  association  of  sound  and  object  or  concept.  Direct  communication  in 
French  is  the  primary  goal  of  each  element  of  the  lesson.  The  use  of  English,  of  trans¬ 
lation,  and  of  syntactical  analysis  per  se  is  banned. 

The  suggested  procedure  is  as  follows:  In  a  darkened  classroom,  the  instructor 
projects  the  slides  and  relates  the  lesson  text  in  simple  sentences:  La  Situa¬ 
tion  géographique,  La  France  au  travail,  Le  Roi  soleil,  etc.  (10  to  12  minutes).  Students 
are  conditioned  early  in  the  course  to  repeat  chorally  during  the  instructor’s  pauses, 
or  to  answer  brief  questions  requiring  repetition  of  what  has  just  been  said.  Next, 
with  lights  on  but  still  no  book,  comes  a  5  to  10  minute  manipulative  drill  of  the  basic 
structures.  The  instructor  now  runs  through  the  simplified  text  again.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  ends  wdth  a  5-minute  pronunciation  drill  on  new  items. 

The  student  then  drills  individually  on  this  lesson  in  the  laboratory — one  hour  for 
the  good  student,  or  x  hours  for  the  less  gifted  learner.  As  in  the  laboratory  exercises, 
homework  involves  familiar  material  only.  Neither  the  oral  drill  nor  the  writing  of 
exercises  invites  creative  thinking.  Automatic  response  to  the  functional  situation 
is  the  aim. 

Gougenheim’s  oral  frequency  list  has  determined  the  choice  and  moment  of  first 
occurrence  of  vocabulary  in  Images.  Difficult  new  words  are  underlined  in  the  text, 
and  meaning  is  clarified  by  marginal,  idea-provoking  definitions  in  French,  or  by 
pen  and  ink  sketches.  Systematic  use  of  cognates  makes  it  possible  to  use  only  French 
from  Lesson  I  onwards.  Images  de  France  asks  the  student  to  avoid  learning  grammar 
rules.  Grammar  must  become,  through  pattern  drill,  instinctive.  A  single  practical 
concession  is  made:  verb  forms  are  to  be  “learned.” 

Borglum’s  Kodachrome  slides  are  artistically  superb  and,  with  few  exceptions 
(the  hard-to-get  pictures  of  life  in  colonial  France),  admirably  suited  to  the  word  or 
concept  which  each  makes  visual.  The  fact  that  the  picture  was  taken  to  illustrate  the 
text,  rather  than  the  contrary  procedure,  has  made  the  aptness  of  each  slide  a  striking 
feature  of  these  materials. 

This  A-V  course  gives  teaching  back  to  the  teacher.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake: 
lesson  preparation  is  very  demanding  on  the  instructor,  requiring  absolute  familiarity 
wdth  the  content;  and  much  imagination  is  called  for  in  anticipating  questions  for 
which  pattern  drill  or  explanations  must  be  immediately  improvised.  The  instructor 
who  cannot  or  will  not  work  entirely  in  the  foreign  language  will  not  be  happy  with 
Images.  Learning  French  becomes  a  challenge  to  the  student  also,  for  he  must  partici¬ 
pate  actively  in  the  lesson  exposition.  College  age  students  generally  experience 
difficulty  in  repressing  the  desire  to  know  “why?,”  and  this  “barrier”  is  a  common 
problem  throughout  the  first  15  or  20  lessons.  By  then  it  is  largely  overcome. 

I  have  used  these  materials  in  a  college  course  in  beginning  French.  It  was  a  stimu¬ 
lating  experience  and  a  satisfying  one  in  which  teacher  and  student  worked  actively 
in  French  only.  Student  motivation  was  created  and  sustained  by  the  superlative 
quality  of  the  workbook  and  slides.  The  professionally  planned  and  implemented 
tapes,  and  the  generally  adult  vocabulary  and  content  helped  make  each  session  an 
exciting  one.  Class  attendance  was  consistently  good.  These  students  have  proved  to 
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be  equal  in  reading  and  writing  skills  to  those  more  traditionally  trained  and  far 
superior  in  aural-oral  achievement. 

Images  de  France  is  a  modern  product  under  constant  revision  by  the  authors. 
In  1957  and  1958  an  analysis  of  examination  results  and  a  research  report  evaluating 
the  methods  and  the  comparative  test  scores  were  made  available  by  the  MLAV 
Project.  These  documents  offer  further  opportunity  to  study  this  outstanding  A-V 
course  in  beginning  French. 

Purdue  University  Oliver  Andrews,  Jr. 

Fleming,  G.  and  Fougasse.  Wall  Pictures  for  Guided  Composition  (with  guide). 

London:  University  of  London  Press,  1957.  34s  6d. 

This  visual  aid  includes  16  black  and  white  wall  charts  (each  by  32  inches) 
and  a  guide  (27  pages)  which,  in  addition  to  suggested  use  of  the  materials,  offers 
vocabulary  to  accompany  the  pictorial  story.  Subject  matter  ranges  from  adapta¬ 
tions  of  La  Fontaine’s  fables  to  the  comic  strip  type  drawing  which  collaborator 
Fougasse  uses  in  Punch  to  satirize  contemporary  life.  As  cartoonist’s  art  in  the 
histoire  sans  paroles  tradition  the  pictures  are  highly  amusing  and  delightfully  drawn. 
The  charts  comprise  four  to  six  frames  per  page  and  are  printed  on  good  paper,  but 
would  require  mounting  for  durability. 

Mr.  Fleming  justifiably  judges  these  pictures  adaptable  to  various  levels.  He  in¬ 
tends  them  to  encourage  narration  rather  than  description.  Extraneous  detail  and 
color,  which  Fleming  finds  distracting,  have  been  omitted.  Emphasis  is  upon  the 
action  of  the  story:  Chart  §  8,  Le  Costaud,  depicts  a  weight  lifter  performing,  accept¬ 
ing  applause  and  money,  deflating  his  fake  dumbbells,  and  departing  (l’athlète,  bâti, 
fort,  soulever,  applaudir,  s’incliner,  s’en  aller,  etc.). 

In  Notes  for  Teachers  the  author  suggests  that  the  chart  be  displayed,  the  story 
told  slowly  and  repeated  with  interspersed  questions,  and  that  a  skeleton  of  the 
composition  be  then  written  on  the  blackboard.  Students  should  be  allowed  no 
printed  text,  but  are  urged  to  take  notes  during  the  oral  presentation.  An  example 
of  the  method  is  found  in  these  Notes,  and  a  vocabulary  list  for  each  story  follows. 
The  lists  total  some  750  high-frequency  words  and  expressions  of  which  about  300 
are  verbal  in  nature  and  260  are  common  nouns.  They  are  a  non-literary,  up-to-date 
collection  of  everyday  expressions.  No  attempt  is  made  to  include  grammatical  con¬ 
structions  per  se  since  the  adaptation  of  the  basic  vocabulary  depends  upon  the  level 
of  attainment  and  resulting  need. 

Wall  Pictures  for  Guided  Composition  aims  to  build  oral  and  written  command  of 
French,  but  the  author  points  out  that  it  can  be  used  equally  well  in  other  languages. 
Most  of  us  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  the  intermediate  student 
who  achieved  fluent  command  of  Fleming’s  lists.  As  visual  aids  the  charts  can  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  standard  conversation  course,  but  their  particular 
value  as  an  aid  in  written  composition  is  debatable.  The  author  concludes  his  intro¬ 
duction  in  Notes  for  Teachers  with  the  remark  that  the  pictures  may  “some  day  form 
the  basis  for  a  more  searching  oral  test.”  Their  use  to  encourage  oral  reproduction 
of  a  story  and  for  testing  of  oral  ability  is  their  prime  contribution  to  the  field  of 
visual  aids  for  foreign  languages.  The  imaginative  teacher  will  find  these  wall  pictures 
a  stimulating  challenge  to  the  average  student,  and  physical  proof  that  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  conversation  “one  picture  is  worth  ten  thousand  words.” 

Purdue  University  Oliver  Andrews,  Jr. 
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Cakteh,  B.  G.  and  Rowe,  C.  G.  A  French  Review  Grammar.  New  York:  Ronald 
Press,  second  edition,  1957.  Pp.  viii  +  335.  $3.50. 

A  French  Review  Grammar  is  destined  to  provide  second-year  college  students 
with  (1)  a  general  review  of  grammar  and  (2)  training  in  practical  conversation; 
in  the  present  edition,  the  authors  have  emphasized  the  second  goal  and  have  in¬ 
corporated  many  of  the  successful  and  fruitful  oral-aural  techniques. 

The  substance  of  the  book  remains  essentially  unchanged  but  there  has  been 
some  attempt  to  integrate  Part  II  (which  is  still  a  haphazard  listing  of  irregular 
verb  paradigms  plus  accompanying  drills)  with  Part  I  made  up  of  eighteen  chapters 
each  containing  an  exposition  of  formal  grammar,  a  list  of  idioms,  drill  material 
(oral  and  written),  a  conversation,  and  a  lecture. 

As  the  authors  suggest,  fundamental  linguistic  communication  takes  the  form  of 
rapid  giving  and  interpreting  of  directions  and  short  question-answer  dialogues. 
The  drills  and  conversations  which  are  introduced  in  the  present  edition  are  quite 
successful  in  bringing  this  stimulus -response  pattern  to  the  class-room.  Many  of  the 
drills  now  involve  the  transformation  of  complete  utterances  rather  than  the  eliciting 
of  forms.  Thus  the  student  is  asked  to  conjugate  ne  le  lui  donnons  pas  rather  than 
je  donne.  Drills  of  the  type:  il  {céder),  nous  (jeter)  have  been  discarded  and  trans¬ 
lation  drills  are  often  variation  drills  where  at  least  one  element  of  a  structural 
frame  remains  constant,  e.g.,  MODEL:  j’arafs  déjà  fait  ce  qu’il  a  fait.  TRANSLATE. 
1.  I  had  already  taken  what  he  had  taken.  2.  I  had  already  been  where  he  had  been, 
etc. 

The  conversations  constitute  excellent  oral  exercises  for  the  assimilation  of  a 
purposely  limited  number  of  structural  and  lexical  points.  Unfortunately,  they  often 
tend  to  become  mere  substitution  drills:  several  basic  frames  are  presented  with  a 
list  of  items  which  can  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  elements  of  the  frame,  e.g., 
Savez-vous  taper  à  la  machine  (parler  russe,  nager,  patiner,  etc.).  Worthwhile  as  drills 
of  this  type  may  be,  they  lack  the  cultural  context,  realism,  and  zest  needed  by 
material  intended  to  stimulate  conversation. 

The  lectures  consist  of  short  reading  passages  incorporating  the  idioms  presented 
in  the  idiom  lists  (occasionally,  they  are  literary  selections  in  prose  or  verse) .  The 
student  is  asked  to  read  the  lecture  aloud  and  his  comprehension  is  tested  by  ques¬ 
tions  in  French  which  follow  the  passage.  This  exercise  is  of  dubious  value  since  it 
forces  the  student  to  employ  unassimilated  grammatical  features  (e.g.,  the  passé 
simple)  which  have  a  low  frequency  of  occurrence  in  spoken  French.  Idioms  are  more 
readily  assimilated  by  pattern  drills;  conversation  practice  belongs  more  properly 
within  the  framework  of  expanded  and  revised  conversations;  finally,  experience  with 
literary  French  is  best  postponed  until  control  of  spoken  French  has  been  acquired. 

The  presentation  of  formal  grammar  has  not  undergone  any  appreciable  modifi¬ 
cation.  I,  for  one,  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  oral-aural  goals  with  a  grammatical 
analysis  which  assumes  the  primacy  of  the  written  over  the  spoken  form.  The  role 
of  grammatical  analysis  is  to  facilitate  the  assimilation  or  recognition  of  linguistic 
patterns  and  until  the  traditional  approach  is  superseded  by  analysis  based  on  the 
spoken  form,  oral -aural  oriented  programs  will  have  to  rely  on  an  obsolete  tool 
which  is  more  an  impediment  than  an  aid  to  learning. 

Foreign  Service  Institute  Albert  Valdman 

Department  of  State 
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Bbée,  g.  and  Jones,  A.  Hier  et  aujourd’hui;  Premieres  lectures  littéraires.  New  York: 

Ronald  Press,  1958.  Pp.  v  +  168.  $2.75. 

Tout  le  monde  se  trouve  d’accord  sur  la  difficulté  toujours  renouvelée  de  trouver 
un  manuel  de  lectures  pour  le  dernier  semestre  ou  trimestre  de  la  première  année  de 
“college”  et  assez  souvent,  bien  qu’à  un  degré  moindre,  pour  le  premier  trimestre  de 
la  seconde  année.  Hier  et  Aujourd’hui  se  donne  conune  adapté  à  ce  stage  de  transition. 

Pour  étrange  que  cela  puisse  paraître,  il  existe  des  modes  tenaces  dans  les  manuels 
scolaires.  Depuis  une  dizaine  d’années,  la  mode  des  premiers  recueils  de  lectures  était 
de  traiter  de  civilisation  plutôt  qu  de  présenter  des  lectures  littéraires.  De  ces  recueils 
il  y  en  a  eu  d’excellents,  mais  il  y  en  a  eu  un  plus  grand  nombre  d’assez  médiocres 
fabriqués,  semble-t-il,  à  coups  de  dépliants  touristiques,  de  recueils  d’anecdotes  et 
de  dictionnaires  d’expressions  idiomatiques.  Hier  et  aujourd’hui  brise  avec  cette 
tradition  et  ne  collige  que  des  textes  littéraires.  Le  manuel  qui  commence  avec  une 
allure  d’anthologie — deux  lais  de  Marie  de  France,  le  Rondeau  du  printemps  de  Charles 
d’Orléans — fait  un  brusque  virage  vers  les  grands  prosateurs  de  la  fin  du  dix-neuvième 
siècle  et  du  début  du  vingtième:  Daudet:  L’ Artésienne-,  France:  Le  Jongleur  de  Notre 
Dame-,  Colette;  Le  Curé  sur  le  mur-,  Gide:  Le  Retour  de  l’enfant  prodigue-,  Pourrat: 
Le  Conte  du  soleil  ou  de  la  lune.  Les  lettres  contemporaines  sont  représentées  par 
Marcel  Aymé:  Les  Bœufs-,  Jules  Supervielle:  L’Enfant  de  la  haute  mer-,  Jacques  Pré¬ 
vert:  Le  Cancre-,  Jacques  Guicharnaud:  Une  Femme  et  un  fusil.  Les  “classiques” 
objecteront  qu’on  ne  fait  qu’une  bouchée  de  leurs  idoles  en  ne  retenant  que  la  fable 
de  La  Cigale  et  la  fourmi  et  le  conte  Le  Coucou  et  le  rossignol  de  Diderot.  A  la  vérité, 
les  classiques  n’ont  jamais  gagné  la  faveur  des  commençants,  sauf  peut-être  Molière. 
Donc  surtout  de  la  bonne  prose,  solide  (ce  qui  ne  veut  pas  nécessairement  dire  séri¬ 
euse),  coupée  de  courts  poèmes  qu’on  peut  donner  à  apprendre  par  cœur. 

Faire  un  choix  de  textes  met  en  question  des  préférences  personnelles  et,  dans  le 
cas  d’un  manuel  à  l’usage  des  étrangers,  d’autres  considérations  de  langue,  d’espace 
peuvent  rester  étrangères  au  goût  des  éditeurs.  Plusieurs  de  ces  morceaux:  Le  Jon¬ 
gleur  de  Notre-Dame,  L’ Artésienne,  La  Cigale  et  la  fourmi.  Le  Ciel  est,  par-dessus  le  toit 
ont  déjà  fait  leur  tour  des  manuels;  mais  telle  qu’elle  se  présente,  cette  anthologie 
offre  des  morceaux  d’une  valeur  littéraire  indéniable  et,  comme  les  éditeurs  le  font 
remarquer,  “which  represent  a  variety  of  styles,  moods,  and  points  of  view.”  D’ail¬ 
leurs  il  n’est  pas  certain  que  les  professeurs  n’aiment  pas  à  retrouver  les  morceaux 
qu’ils  connaissent  le  mieux.  L’écueil  propre  à  ce  genre  de  manuels,  c’est-à-dire  les 
simplifications  de  la  langue  aboutissant  vite  à  défigurer  le  texte  original,  a  été  soig¬ 
neusement  évité.  A  l’exception  de  l’abrégement  du  conte  de  Marcel  Aymé  Les  Bœufs 
et  de  la  présentation  des  lais  en  traduction  moderne  (dans  l’excellente  traduction  de 
Paul  Tuffrau),  tous  les  textes  sont  complets. 

Les  éditeurs  ont  raison  de  faire  confiance  aux  étudiants  et  de  tenir  compte  de  leur 
niveau  intellectuel.  Il  n’en  reste  pas  moins  certain  qu’ils  buteront  contre  des  diffi¬ 
cultés  que  le  professeur  devra  anticiper  et  expliquer  à  l’avance.  Pour  ne  citer  qu’un 
exemple,  les  étudiants  de  première  année  auront  du  mal  dans  les  premiers  récits  avec 
tous  ces  passés  simples  comme  “purent”,  “fit,”  “eut”,  “apprit”,  “vit”,  etc.,  qui 
n’apparaissent  ni  en  notes,  ni  au  vocabulaire.  On  trouvera  là  une  lacune  évidente 
de  synchronisme  avec  les  grammaires  qui,  d’habitude,  rejettent  ces  formes  dans  les 
toutes  dernières  leçons.  Avec  la  deuxième  année,  toutes  ces  difficultés  auront  été  à 
peu  près  aplanies  de  sorte  que  le  livre  pourra  être  adopté  sans  réserve;  quant  à  la 
première  année,  il  faudra,  à  mon  avis,  user  de  prudence  et  compter  avec  la  qualité 
des  étudiants. 

Chaque  morceau  est  accompagné  de  notes  abondantes  sans  être  superflues,  d’exer¬ 
cices  adéquats  et  d’une  brève  introduction  qui.  s’en  tient  strictement  à  l’essentiel. 
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D’un  point  de  vue  pratique,  la  disposition  des  exercices  à  la  suite  de  chaque  morceau 
au  lieu  d’être  rejetés  à  la  fin  du  volume  me  plaît  beaucoup,  de  même  aussi  que  le 
numérotage  des  lignes  suivi  jusqu’à  la  fin  du  morceau. 

Michigan  State  University  Louis-Philippe  Cormier 

Torrens,  R.  W.  and  Sanders,  J.  B.  Contes  de  nos  jours.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co 
1958.  Pp.  viii  +  312.  $3.00. 

Contes  de  nos  jours  is  a  collection  of  ten  stories  by  six  Frenchmen,  one  Swiss,  and 
two  Canadians,  all  of  them  contemporary  writers. 

The  stories  have  been  selected  with  the  idea  of  appealing  to  many  tastes.  Three 
of  them,  “Un  Homme  sérieux’’  and  “Feu  Minouchet”  by  André  Thérive,  and  “Le 
Chemin  de  croix’’  by  Roger  Lemelin  are  clever  and  amusing.  “La  Clé  sous  le  paillas¬ 
son’’  by  Marcel  Aymé  is  an  ironie  anecdote  of  a  gentleman  thief  who  tries  in  vain 
to  mend  his  ways.  “Un  Jour  de  fête”  by  Jean  Gaulmier  is  a  delightful  study  of  female 
psychology.  “Le  Diable  dans  la  mine”  by  André  Maurois  shows  the  unhappy  effects 
of  strict  honesty  rather  than  compromise.  “Les  Moules  et  le  professeur”  by  Edith 
Thomas  depicts  war-time  privations  and  teaches  fortitude,  patience,  and  faith. 
“La  Maison  de  Louis”  by  Fred  Bérence  is  a  dramatic  war  narration  with  mounting 
suspense.  “L’Échange”  by  Herbert  Wild  is  a  sketch  about  peasant  cupidity  and 
intuition.  “Le  Puits  de  Dunrea”  by  Gabrielle  Roy  is  a  powerful  tale  of  the  unsuccess 
ful  dream  of  a  courageous  man.  All  of  these  stories  are  outstanding  and  should  appeal 
to  both  students  and  professors.  They  are  closely  involved  with  the  problems  of 
twentieth-century  life. 

There  are  sixteen  sets  of  exercises.  In  each  there  are  five  types  of  drills:  1.  Ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  in  French.  2.  Pronunciation.  3.  Vocabulary.  4.  Idioms.  5.  Sen¬ 
tences  to  translate  from  English  to  French. 

In  an  appendix  there  are  biographical  sketches  in  English  of  each  of  the  nine 
authors.  The  few  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  contributions  of  these  writers  will  help 
the  student  to  evaluate  the  stories. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  simplify  or  abridge  any  of  the  stories.  As  a  result 
the  student  may  have  to  spend  many  hours  looking  up  new  words.  To  name  a  few 
which  may  be  a  little  hard  for  his  level:  gésir,  maillon,  marguillier,  ouaille,  pan- 
toufler,  perclus,  poubelle,  renfrogné,  siffloter,  tesson.  There  are  also  colloquial  words 
which  may  seem  hard  for  a  second  year  student,  but  which  should  be  a  part  of  his 
vocabulary:  barder,  bouffer,  dingo,  plaquer,  popote,  purotin,  rigolo,  salaud,  taupin, 
tringlot,  truc. 

The  end  vocabularies  are  complete  and  are  detailed  to  explain  difficult  words  and 
phrases.  This  has  been  necessary  because  there  are  no  footnotes  in  the  body  of  the 
book.  The  French-English  part  has  about  four  thousand  words.  There  is  also  a  short 
English-French  vocabulary. 

This  is  an  interesting,  well  edited,  and  worthwhile  reader.  It  will  appeal  to  pro¬ 
fessors  who  feel  that  their  students  should  not  be  treated  to  a  dish  of  simplified 
French  but  should  be  given  something  harder  to  digest.  It  would  probably  fit  best 
in  the  second  semester  of  intermediate  French. 

University  of  Kentucky  Hobart  Ryland 

Scholarly  Works 

Marot,  Clément.  L’Adolescence  Clémentine.  Texte  établi  et  présenté  par  V.  L. 

Saulnier.  Paris:  Armand  Colin,  1958.  Pp.  xxxv  +  279. 

The  edition  of  his  collected  earlier  works,  prepared  by  Clément  Marot  and  ad- 
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dressed  by  him  in  1532  to  his  brothers  in  Apollo,  has  now  become  available  in  an 
attractive  little  volume  in  La  Bibliothèque  de  Cluny .  The  text  is  that  of  the  Gryphe 
edition  of  Lyons,  1538.  Besides  introductory  essays  by  the  editor  on  Marot  and  on 
the  Adolescence,  there  are  valuable  annexes,  one,  for  instance,  permitting  the  com¬ 
parison  of  Marot’s  rendition  of  Virgil’s  first  eclogue  with  the  original,  with  an  earlier 
16th-century  French  paraphrase,  and  with  the  modern  French  versions  of  Xavier  de 
Magallon  and  Paul  Valéry.  There  is  an  index  of  proper  names,  a  glossary,  a  bibli¬ 
ography,  and  an  index  of  first  lines  giving  dates  and  references  to  musical  settings. 

The  two  sides  of  Marot  are  implied  right  from  the  title.  His  preparation  of  such 
an  edition  was  an  act  of  scholarship,  presently  to  be  repeated  by  him  for  the  works 
of  Jean  Marot  and  of  Villon.  His  sense  of  the  poet’s  dignity  and  his  characteristic 
concern  with  literary  immortality  are  marks  of  the  Renaissance.  The  original  and 
charming  adjective  Clémentine  then  bursts  in  with  that  whimsicality  which  has  so 
often  kept  Marot  from  being  granted  “high  seriousness.”  Full  awareness  of  this 
poet’s  ambivalence  is  to  be  found  in  the  sensitive,  beautifully-paced  introductory 
material  of  Saulnier.  He  is  reluctant,  however,  to  present  Marot  always  in  terms  of 
some  polarity  (whether  grave:  gay  or  medieval:  Renaissance):  “H  est  ce  qu’il  est, 
il  existe  et  s’impose.”  And  what  is  he?  Saulnier  does  not  mince  words:  “C’est  un  des 
tout  plus  grands  poètes  français.” 

The  Marot  of  Saulnier’s  introduction  can  not  be  fully  demonstrated  from  the 
poems  of  the  Adolescence.  Too  much  of  his  best  work  was  yet  to  come.  Of  the  favorite 
anthology  pieces  only  a  few  rondeaux  and  the  E pitre  à  son  amy  Lyon  appear  here, 
and  the  latter  only  because  Marot,  after  omitting  it  from  the  1532  Adolescence,  added 
it  to  subsequent  editions.  There  is  still  some  truth  in  the  judgment  of  Plattard  and 
Jourda  that  the  little  volume  faces  back  towards  Marot’s  medieval  heritage  and 
rhetorical  upbringing.  Nevertheless,  the  best  notes  of  his  lyre  may  all  be  heard  here, 
sounding  sometimes  with  less  than  their  best  resonance,  but  also  sometimes  more 
clearly  and  freshly  because  less  familiarly.  Even  the  reader  fairly  well-versed  in 
Marot  may  be  struck  anew  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  Chansons  as  here  pre¬ 
sented.  To  have  disengaged  from  the  complete  Marot  the  poems  of  the  Adolescence 
Clémentine,  giving  as  they  do  a  rounded  picture  of  Marot’s  art  at  a  pivotal  time  in 
his  nfid-career,  and  to  have  offered  them  in  so  satisfactory  an  edition,  is  a  genmne 
service  to  scholarship  and  no  disservice  indeed  to  the  reputation  of  a  great  poet. 

The  glossary,  generally  helpful  when  needed,  has  one  bad  gloss,  pleuvir:  pleuvoir. 
This  makes  no  sense  in  context  (Rondeau  XL),  where  we  clearly  have  the  old  verb 
meaning  ‘to  pledge,  to  assure’  (cf.  Cotgrave). 

Rutgers  University  C.  E.  Turner 

LeSage,  Laurent.  Marcel  Proust  and  His  Literary  Friends.  Urbana:  University  of 
Rlinois  Press,  1958  (Illinois  Studies  in  Language  and  Literature:  Vol.  45).  Pp.  113. 

Professor  LeSage,  who  is  well  known  for  his  work  on  Giraudoux,  here  invites  us 
to  enter  the  charmed  circle  of  Proust’s  literary  friendships.  Proust’s  loyal  followers 
will  be  glad  to  accept  the  invitation  to  re-live  certain  aspects  of  the  literary  career 
of  their  hero  ;  they  will  be  rewarded  by  finding  themselves  once  more  in  the  presence 
of  Proust’s  maîtres,  his  classmates,  and  his  contemporaries  (old  and  young):  Pro¬ 
fessor  LeSage ’s  roll  call  begins  with  Anatole  France  and  ends  with  Jacques  de  Lacre- 
telle. 

But  there  are  many  admirers  of  Proust’s  work  who  will  decline  the  invitation. 
They  will  remember  Proust’s  oft-repeated  conviction  that  the  man  and  the  writer 
are  two  different  personalities,  and  that  the  writer  aspires  to  transcend  his  social  self. 
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Why  not  apply  this  to  Proust  himself?  As  a  human  being,  he  was  far  from  admirable; 
as  a  writer,  he  is  virtually  unequalled  in  our  time.  Moreover,  most  of  Proust’s  literary 
friendships  have  by  now  paled  into  insignificance.  Professor  LeSage  is  quite  aware 
of  this.  “We  can  even  pretend  a  little,”  he  writes,  “forget  for  a  moment  our  attitudes 
of  the  mid-twentieth  century  grimly  turned  toward  significance  and  social  conscious¬ 
ness”  (Is  this  really  our  attitude?)  “to  view  some  old-fashioned  authors  through  the 
glass  of  their  great  contemporary  who  saw  them  and  chatted  with  them  in  drawing 
rooms  of  the  aristocrats  and  haute  bourgeoisie  in  the  fabulous  Paris  of  the  early 
1900’s.”  (p.  6.) 

The  title  of  the  book  underscores  the  problem  inherent  in  its  subject  matter.  Is 
the  emphasis  to  be  on  “friends”  or  on  “literary”?  Professor  LeSage,  trying  to  throw 
light  both  on  Proust’s  life  and  his  work,  moves  uneasily  from  one  objective  to  the 
other — despite  the  fact  that  Proust  made  a  qualitative  distinction  between  con¬ 
versation/correspondence  and  creative  activity.  And  nothing  justifies  this  distinction 
more  than  the  information  we  gather  from  Professor  LeSage’s  able  compilation. 
Proust’s  habitual  sycophancy  toward  his  “masters”  is  annoying,  even  to  the  most 
dedicated  of  Proustians  (including  Professor  LeSage  himself);  and  his  eagerness  to 
please  everybody  at  all  times  (with  very  rare  exceptions)  does  not  embellish  our 
picture  of  his  social  personality.  Consequently,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  decide 
how  seriously  to  take  Proust’s  critical  remarks  on  any  of  his  contemporaries,  espe¬ 
cially  on  those  whom  he  knew  personally.  (He  could  be  quite  firm  and  straightforward 
on  the  subject  of  the  writers  of  the  past.)  The  assertion  that  “Nowhere  has  Proust 
shown  more  clearly  the  subtlety  of  his  perception  than  in  dealing  with  the  work  of 
another  writer”  (p.  105)  is  simply  not  borne  out  by  this  study. 

Professor  LeSage  has  carefully  documented  his  studies  of  the  various  friends  of 
Proust.  For  this  reason,  certain  omissions  are  puzzling.  Why,  for  instance,  has  the 
very  important  Contre  Sainte-Beuve  (1954)  not  been  incorporated  in  the  book?  It 
contains  reflections  on  Régnier,  Montesquieu  and  Anatole  France,  who  are  specifi¬ 
cally  dealt  with  in  Marcel  Proust  and  His  Literary  Friends-,  and  remarks  on  Jules 
Renard,  Romain  Rolland,  Jean  Moréas  and  Léon  Daudet,  who  might  well  have 
been  included.  Moreover,  references  to  two  letters  from  Proust  to  Cocteau  published 
(along  with  letters  to  Pierre  Louys  and  others)  in  the  Harvard  Library  Bulletin  in  the 
Spring  of  1953  would  have  provided  valuable  material  for  the  brief  Cocteau  chapter. 

Emory  University  Walter  A.  Strauss 

Pappas,  John  N.  Berthier’s  Journal  de  Trévoux  and  the  Philosophes.  Genève:  Insti¬ 
tut  et  Musée  Voltaire.  (Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century,  edited 
by  Theodore  Besterman,  Volume  III).  Pp.  238. 

Father  François  Berthier,  S.  J.,  whose  system  of  thought  John  Pappas  has  studied 
sympathetically  and  with  insight,  probably  little  suspected  that  twentieth-century 
scholars  would  give  serious  attention  to  the  hundreds  of  book  reviews  and  articles 
that  comprise  the  250  odd  tomes  of  the  Jesuit  periodical.  Le  Journal  de  Trévoux,  in 
an  attempt  to  trace  and  evaluate  the  trend  of  Jesuit  thinking  over  a  period  of  sixty- 
one  years  (1701-1762).  The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  genuine  interest  in  the  18th- 
century  monthly.  In  addition  to  my  own  research  and  that  of  Professor  Pappas  on 
the  Journal,  dissertations  are  being  written  to  my  knowledge  at  Harvard,  Toronto 
and  St.  Louis  on  different  aspects  and  different  periods  of  the  review.  John  Pappas 
chose  to  concentrate  on  the  era  of  the  philosophes,  and  show  how  the  Jesuit  review, 
during  Berthier’s  editorship  (1745-1762)  reacted  to  their  spreading  rationalism. 

It  is  a  study  of  the  Enlightenment  only  insofar  as  it  is  represented  by  its  main 
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exponents,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  Diderot.  If  the  author  decided  to 
ignore  the  lesser  lights  of  this  period,  it  was  only  to  bring  out  more  sharply  the  major 
contribution  of  the  leaders  ;  but  it  must  be  added  that  the  Jesuit  editors  of  the  J ournal 
seldom  trained  their  sights  on  little  known  adversaries.  While  Professor  Pappas 
brings  to  light  delightful  tidbits  on  the  relations  between  the  French  Jesuits  and  the 
'philosophes,  and  throws  playful  gleams  on  the  jjetty  intrigues  and  maneuvers  both 
sides  of  the  antagonists  engaged  in,  perhaps  his  most  significant  contribution  is  his 
analysis  of  Berthier’s  thought.  He  shows  how  the  Jesuit  editor  himself  was  definitely 
influenced  by  the  principles  of  the  Enlightenment,  and  how  he  developed  into  a 
genuine  product  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  writings  do  reflect  the  aspirations 
of  the  philosophes-,  they  stress  the  idea  of  progress,  insist  on  the  experimental  method 
in  science,  the  use  of  reason  in  investigating  all  questions  etc.  Here  my  only  criticism 
would  be  that  the  author  probably  exaggerates  the  role  played  by  Father  Berthier, 
as  editor  of  the  Journal;  it  is  not  brought  out  clearly  that  his  pen  was  but  one  of 
several  on  the  editorial  staff.  As  the  great  majority  of  the  articles  are  unsigned,  the 
book  reviews  the  author  ascribes  almost  exclusively  to  Berthier  might  in  reality 
have  been  written  by  other  members  of  the  staff.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  J  ournal 
had  a  numerous  and  competent  staff  of  contributors  even  during  Berthier’s  editor¬ 
ship.  Professor  Pappas  undoubtedly  goes  too  far  in  looking  upon  the  Journal  as  the 
work  of  a  single  man.  This,  of  course,  is  not  said  outright,  but  the  reader  is  left  to 
infer  it  logically. 

This  stricture,  however,  would  scarcely  invalidate  the  author’s  claim  regarding 
the  profound  influence  of  the  Age  of  Reason  on  Father  Berthier;  it  would  merely 
extend  this  influence  to  most  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  during  that  period.  The 
atmosphere  was  charged  with  rationalistic  explorations.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
Jesuits,  though  their  orthodoxy  remained  generally  unshaken,  should  show  signs  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  Professor  Pappas’  study  on  their  thought  during  this  great  up¬ 
heaval  is  a  rewarding  contribution  to  the  history  of  ideas  of  the  18th  century. 

Holy  Cross  College  Alfred  R.  Desautels,  S.J. 

Amiguet,  Philippe.  Une  Princesse  à  l’école  du  Cid:  La  Grande  Mademoiselle  et  son 
siècle,  d’après  ses  mémoires.  Paris:  Editions  Albin  Michel,  1957.  Pp.  450. 

Day,  Lillian.  Ninon:  A  Courtesan  of  Quality.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Doubleday  & 
Company,  Inc.,  1957.  Pp.  290. 

Victor  Cousin,  who  in  the  nineteenth  century  so  admired  the  great  ladies  of  the 
seventeenth,  would  undoubtedly  find  grounds  for  satisfaction  today.  The  year  1957 
witnessed  not  only  the  appearance  of  Jeanine  Delpech’s  book  on  Madame  de  Longue¬ 
ville  (Cousin’s  special  favorite),  but  also  a  fine  study  by  Philippe  Amiguet  on  another 
great  heroine  of  the  Fronde — and  this  only  two  years  after  the  publication  in  New 
York  of  F.  Steegmuller’s  own  The  Grand  Mademoiselle. 

The  tragi-heroic  life  of  Louis  XIV’s  first  cousin  had  not  failed  to  invite  earlier 
biographies  and  writings  that  ranged  from  serious  analyses  (Sainte-Beuve,  A.  Barine, 
A.  Ducasse,  the  Due  de  La  Force)  to  the  fanciful  novel  (Muret)  or  even  a  play  (Dela- 
quys  and  Gumpel).  M.  Amiguet ’s  contribution  to  the  extant  bibliography  is  a  worth¬ 
while  one.  Intent  on  letting  the  past,  so  to  speak,  echo  as  audibly  as  possible  into 
the  present,  he  quotes  frequently  from  the  Mémoires  themselves.  Through  these 
carefully  selected  passages  the  Princess  tells  about  the  crucial  times  in  her  colorful 
existence,  her  words  affording  invaluable  glimpses  of  her  physical  and  moral  sur¬ 
roundings  as  well  as  of  her  own  romanesque  personality,  fashioned  “à  l’école  du  Cid” 
as  M.  Amiguet  vividly  illustrates.  Instead  of  competing  with  Mademoiselle  for  the 
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reader’s  attention,  the  author  acts  as  a  discreet  yet  well-informed  guide  able  to  pen 
smooth  transitions  between  episodes  or  to  conjure  up  a  background  with  a  few  deft 
touches.  One  can  but  enjoy  this  combination  of  artful  presentation  and  attentive 
documentation.  Concern  for  the  latter  is  in  evidence  also  in  the  very  adequate  bibli¬ 
ography  (pp.  445-7) ,  in  which  the  attribution  to  Madame  de  Motteville  of  the  Registres 
de  l’Hôtel  de  Ville  pendant  la  Fronde  is  clearly  the  result  of  a  typographical  error. 

Of  special  interest  is  Chapter  XII,  “Mademoiselle  écrivain  et  mémorialiste.’’ 
M.  Amiguet,  not  content  to  appraise  the  memoirs  (as  has  so  frequently  been  done) 
solely  from  the  viewpoint  of  historical  reliability  or  “romantic”  content,  offers  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  work’s  literary  value.  He  is  particularly  convincing  when 
arguing  that  it  is  generally  underrated  on  the  basis  of  certain  stylistic  negligences 
which  cause  truly  remarkable  pages  to  be  summarily  condemned;  “Certes,  Mademoi¬ 
selle  écrit  mal!  Mais,  soudain,  lorsqu’elle  est  profondément  émue  ou  intéressée,  elle 
trace  des  pages  dignes  de  figurer  dans  une  anthologie.  De  sa  plume  jaillissent  des  ex¬ 
pressions,  tour  à  tour,  charmantes,  pittoresques  ou  piquantes.  En  dix  mots,  elle 
fait  un  tableau.  .  .  Less  well  known  literary  efforts  of  the  Duchess  are  similarly 
studied  :  her  two  short  novels  La  Relation  de  Vile  invisible  and  La  Princesse  de  Paphla¬ 
gonie,  her  Portraits,  and  her  correspondence  with  Madame  de  Motteville  which  so 
interestingly  shows  the  influence  of  L’Astrée  on  her  thinking. 

It  takes  more  than  ordinary  effort  to  switch  one’s  attention  from  the  lordly  Made¬ 
moiselle  to  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  and  not  only  because  of  the  wide  gap  between  the  two 
ladies’  respective  social  positions.  Emotionally  the  romanesque  Princess  belonged 
to  France’s  feudal  tradition,  whereas  Ninon  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  age:  the 
thousand  francs  which  she  bequeathed — significantly — to  the  boy  Arouet  “pour  luy 
avoir  des  livres”  are  well  remembered,  as  is  her  life-long  friendship  with  Saint- 
Evremond.  Her  urbane  relations  with  Madame  de  Montespan,  Scarron,  the  Chevalier 
de  Méré,  Dangeau,  a  large  number  of  other  great  and  lesser  figures,  testify  to  the 
rare  combination  of  charm  and  intelligence  that  insured  her  fame  even  after  profligacy 
and  “advanced”  opinions  had  started  her  on  the  road  to  notoriety.  That  fame  could 
hardly  rest  on  a  meager  literary  legacy  in  which  only  a  handful  of  elegantly  written 
letters  and  a  last  will  can  safely  be  ascribed  to  her. 

Researchers  are  not  likely  to  And  new  material  in  Lillian  Day’s  book,  especially 
not  after  the  late  Emile  Magne ’s  authoritative  Ninon  de  Lenclos  (1925).  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  perhaps:  for  Miss  Day,  who  quotes  Magne  here  and  there,  nevertheless  ignores 
the  evidence  introduced  by  him  regarding  Ninon’s  birth  in  1623  and  adheres  instead 
to  the  1620  date  given  by  Jal  and  others.  Moreover,  mistakes  are  not  lacking;  some 
pertaining  to  French  spelling  may  be  typographical  slips  of  no  great  consequence 
(pp.  51,  82,  120,  140,  170,  171,  216,  233),  although  one  is  prompted  to  observe  with 
respect  to  a  translated  passage  that  “il  en  conte  à  Ninon”  does  not  mean  “he  tells  it 
all  to  Ninon”  (p.  63).  Also,  printer’s  errors  probably  do  not  account  for  consistently 
misspelled  names:  the  Chevalier  d’Albret,  Miossens,  always  appears  as  Moissens 
(pp.  76,  109, 123, 140),  the  Saint-Roch  church  is  repeatedly  referred  to  as  Saint-Roche 
(pp.  121,  135,  136);  Baudeau  de  Somaize,  author  of  the  Grand  Dictionnaire  historique 
des  précieuses,  is  called  Antoine  de  Somais  (p.  184);  Nicolas  Vauquelin  was  sieur  des 
Yveteaux,  not  “des  Yveteux”  as  stated  twice  on  p.  116.  We  do  not  always  fare  better 
historically.  The  events  of  1648  discussed  on  p.  96  should  not  include  the  Cabale  des 
Importants,  which  had  been  liquidated  by  Mazarin  five  years  earlier.  Madame  de 
Longueville ’s  intrigues  during  the  Fronde  hardly  stemmed  from  her  “espousing  the 
cause  of  the  people”  (p.  98)  ;  likewise,  the  Due  de  Beaufort  was  not  nicknamed  le  roy 
des  Halles  because  he  too  “espoused  the  cause  of  the  people”  (p.  103)  but— according 
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to  the  memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  at  least  to  his  uncultured  use  of  the 
French  language.  Did  Pascal  really  write  his  Treatise  on  Love  (sic)  at  the  Hôtel  de 
Rambouillet,  under  the  influence  of  Méré  (pp.  46-47)?  Some  eminent  scholars  (A. 
Adam,L.Lafuma,  J.Mesnard)  are  not  sure  that  Pascal  wrote  the  work  at  all.  Can  we 
be  sure  that  Lauzun  spent  ten  years  in  prison  just  for  having  married  the  Grande 
Mademoiselle  in  spite  of  the  King’s  interdiction  (p.  201)?  The  Due  de  La  Force,  a 
specialist  on  the  subject,  believes  that  if  such  a  marriage  took  place  at  all,  it  oc¬ 
curred  after  Lauzun ’s  release.  Again  on  the  subject  of  marriage:  did  Gourville  actually 
marry  in  secret  a  daughter  of  his  first  employer.  La  Rochefoucauld  (p.  195)?  Saint- 
Simon  does  mention  such  a  marriage  but  it  is  a  largely  unsubstantiated  and  probably 
suspect  testimony.  Gourville’s  name  at  birth,  furthermore,  was  Jean  Hérault,  not 
Hurault  (p.  172). 

If  this  book  was  intended  for  non-specialists,  extra  care  should  have  been  taken 
to  spare  those  unprepared  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  That  worfld  apply  also 
to  a  judicious  use  of  the  anecdote.  An  occasional  on  dit,  selected  as  to  source  and 
content,  can  be  enlightening  as  well  as  colorful,  just  as  what  seems  like  a  systematic 
underscoring  of  the  scabrous  may  provide  an  unsuspecting  public  with  a  distorted 
view  of  the  grand  siècle’a  moral  climate  as  a  whole.  Such  a  perspective,  perhaps, 
might  attract  an  otherwise  apathetic  category  of  readers;  but  literary  history  and 
history  in  general  surely  deserve  better  than  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  that  end. 

New  York  University  Felix  R.  Fbeudmann 

Demorest,  Jban-Jacques.  Pascal  écrivain.  Étude  sur  les  variantes  de  ses  écrits. 

Paris:  Les  Éditions  de  Minuit,  1957.  Pp.  153. 

Pascal  and  his  work,  because  of  the  enigmatic  character  of  both,  admit  of  a  variety 
of  interpretations.  He  has  been  identified,  often  unconvincingly,  with  practically 
every  new  doctrine  from  Jansenism  to  Marxism.  Amid  the  resulting  confusion  one 
almost  despairs  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  judge  an  author  of  Pascal’s  stature  solely  on  his  own  merits? 
Professor  Demorest  attempts  to  do  just  that.  Although  limited  in  scope,  Pascal 
écrivain  ably  demonstrates  the  value  of  an  approach  to  the  study  of  Pascal  from 
internal  evidence.  The  reader  is  invited  to  observe  an  author  surrounded  by  his 
manuscripts,  composing,  revising,  deleting,  making  marginal  notations,  etc.  Pascal 
the  writer  at  work  betrays  certain  traits  of  character  and  temperament  that  come  to 
light  especially  in  the  variants  of  the  Provinciales,  other  polemic  writings,  and  the 
Pensées.  Demorest’s  detailed  analysis  and  comparison  of  carefully  chosen  variants 
yields  interesting  results.  To  be  sure,  these  results  are  often  inconclusive  (as  the 
author  modestly  acknowledges)  but  they  should  stimulate  further  investigation. 

Like  Baudelaire  who  believed  that  “il  n’y  a  pas  de  hasard  dans  l’œuvre  d’art,” 
Pascal  strove  assiduously  to  perfect  his  style.  Inspired  by  an  imagination  whose 
fertility  stemmed  from  constant  contact  with  reality,  he  wrote  spontaneously  and 
vigorously,  then  applied  himself  with  equal  ardor  and  energy  to  the  task  of  revision. 
The  shorter  fragments  of  the  Pensées  contain  many  corrections,  for  the  most  part  in 
Pascal’s  own  hand,  while  longer  fragments  like  the  Mystère  de  Jésus  and  the  Pari 
curiously  enough  show  no  signs  of  alteration.  The  only  plausible  explanation  of  this 
inconsistency,  according  to  Demorest,  is  that  the  longer  fragments  were  copied  or 
dictated  by  Pascal  from  notes  already  revised. 

From  the  different  kinds  of  handwriting  found  in  the  manuscripts,  it  is  evident 
that  Pascal  obtained  the  assistance  of  several  secretaries,  presumably  members  of 
his  family  and  friends.  Their  identity  presents  a  thorny  problem.  Here  Demorest 
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fails  to  enlarge  upon  the  earlier  findings  of  Tourneur  and  Lafuma.  There  is  no  question 
about  Gilberte  Périer  and  Nicole,  but  in  regard  to  Pascal’s  other  assistants  Demorest 
frequently  opposes  Tourneur’s  views,  at  the  same  time  advancing  theories  of  his  own 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  little  justification.  He  is  in  fact  less  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  identification  than  with  the  refutation  of  the  legend  of  a  solitary,  austere, 
reticent  Pascal.  He  maintains  that  if  the  deciphering  of  the  manuscripts  reveals 
anything  at  all  about  the  author  of  the  Provinciales  and  the  Pensées,  it  is  Pascal’s 
vibrant  personality  and  a  passion  for  the  concrete  that  dominates  his  life,  thought, 
and  style. 

Of  the  three  sections  of  Pascal  écrivain  dealing  with  the  classification,  analysis, 
and  interpretation  of  the  variants,  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Provinciales  and  Pas¬ 
cal’s  other  polemic  works  merits  special  commendation.  Demorest  argues  persua¬ 
sively  in  support  of  his  contention  that  Pascal  made  the  corrections  in  the  1657  and 
1659  editions  of  the  Provinciales.  Heretofore  the  critics,  mistakenly  supposing  that 
the  variants  were  intended  to  attenuate  the  Jansenist-Jesuit  debate,  attributed 
them  to  the  Port-Royal  editors,  a  group  known  to  be  highly  sensitive  to  public 
opinion.  A  more  exact  study  of  the  variants  points  up  the  fact  that  instead  of  soften¬ 
ing  they  intensify  the  debate.  Greater  precision,  clarity,  and  persuasiveness  were 
Pascal’s  objectives  in  revising  his  text. 

The  variants  of  the  Pensées,  because  of  their  number  and  variety  and  especially 
because  they  pertain  to  an  unfinished  work  are  difficult  to  analyze  and  interpret 
and  Demorest  wisely  refrains  from  attempting  an  exhaustive  study.  He  shows  that 
Pascal  made  relatively  few  corrections  radically  affecting  the  meaning  of  the  text; 
most  of  the  variants  reveal  his  preoccupation  with  form.  Although  in  Pascal’s  work 
as  a  whole,  an  analytic  and  synthetic  style  coexist,  the  former  predominates  in  the 
Provinciales,  the  latter  in  the  Pensées.  Demorest  also  stresses  the  important  role  of 
movement  and  image  in  Pascal’s  style  and  the  unifying  link  between  Pascal’s  literary 
art  and  his  spiritual  life:  the  search  for  perfection. 

On  the  whole,  Pascal  the  writer  has  received  less  attention  than  he  deserves  from 
the  scholars  and  critics.  Pascal  écrivain  is  a  timely  and  judicious  study  of  one  im¬ 
portant  aspect  of  Pascal’s  many-sided  genius. 

Alhertus  Magnus  College  Sister  Marie  Louise,  O.P. 

PÉGUY  Charles.  The  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Innocents  and  Other  Poems.  Introduction 
by  Alexander  Dru.  Translated  from  the  French  by  M.  P.  F.  Pakenham.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1956.  Pp.  168. 

Daniel-Rops,  the  well-known  French  critic,  wrote  an  appreciation  of  Péguy’s 
work,  which  appears  on  the  inside  of  the  jacket.  He  says  that  “most  of  the  poems 
which  appear  in  this  volume  are  printed  here  for  the  first  time  in  English  translation, 
although  some  have  appeared  in  Julien  Green’s  translation  of  God  Speaks  and  Baste 
Verities  (Pantheon).  .  .  .  Whatever  his  theme,  Péguy’s  poetry  achieves  the  perfec¬ 
tion  where  idea  and  image  are  one.  Here  is  an  enlargement  of  vision  appealing  alike 

to  the  literary  and  religious  minded.”  ,  j 

Alexander  Dru,  an  English  scholar  who  has  translated  the  works  of  Kierkegaard 
and  other  philosophers,  and  who  wrote  the  first  book  in  English  on  Péguy  :  Péguy  hts 
prose  and  poetry,  has  written  a  searching  introduction  to  the  translations  under 

consideration.  .  ,  ,  , i.  x 

In  this  volume  of  translations  we  have  almost  the  entire  text  of  the  poet.  Guts  are 

indicated.  The  translator  has  done  better  work  with  the  long  poem  “The  Mystery 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,”  which  in  the  French  edition  is  a  rather  large  volume,  than 
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he  has  with  some  of  the  shorter  poems  such  as  “Eve,  the  Eternal  Housewife”  (from 
the  French  volume  “Eve”),  and  “The  Resurrection  of  the  Body”  (also  from  Eve). 
“For  Those  who  Die  in  Battle,”  likewise  from  Eve,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  known 
of  Péguy ’s  poems.  (This  reviewer  had  published  a  translation  of  part  of  the  poem 
many  years  ago  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Maison  Française  of  Columbia  University.) 
When  Jacques  Copeau  made  a  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States  during  the  First 
World  War  he  recited  this  poem  and  drew  tears  from  the  audience. 

The  translation  of  the  famous  “Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts.  .  .”  limps  very 
badly. 

Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts  pour  la  terre  charnelle, 

Mais  pourvu  que  ce  fût  dans  une  juste  guerre. 

Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts  pour  quatre  coins  de  terre. 

Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts  d'une  mort  solennelle 

which  is  the  opening  stanza,  becomes: 

Happy  are  they  who  die  for  a  temporal  land, 

When  a  just  war  calls,  and  they  obey  and  go  forth. 

Happy  are  they  who  die  for  a  handful  of  earth. 

Happy  are  they  who  die  in  so  noble  a  band. 

In  a  conversation  which  this  reviewer  had  with  Julien  Green,  he  insisted  that 
the  adjective  “heureux”  in  this  poem  should  have  the  meaning  of  “bienheureux,” 
that  is  “blessed”  and  not  “happy.”  Throughout  the  translation  of  this  poem  the 
translator  fails  to  capture  the  poetic  images  of  Péguy  and  the  smoothly  flowing 
rhythm.  We  have  checked  every  line  and  could  point  out  numerous  examples.  It  is  not 
easy  to  translate  Péguy  and  the  translator  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit,  as  does 
the  publisher,  for  having  presented  Péguy  to  the  American  and  English  reading 
public.  Here  it  is  not  a  question  of  not  understanding  the  French  (in  previous  studies 
of  translations  we  have  pointed  out  glaring  miscomprehensions  of  the  text),  but  it 
is  rather  the  inability  to  capture  Péguy ’s  style. 

Brooklyn  College  Hélène  Harvitt 
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(N. B.  :  The  N  IB  is  a  non-profit  making 
Service  Bureau  for  teachers  of  French. 
We  distribute  pedagogical  materials  and 
teaching  aids,  and  try  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  the  teaching  of 
French.  Important:  the  NIB  is  closed 
from  June  15  to  September  15). 

Realia 

I.  Books: 

1.  Garden  City  Language  Instruction 
Monograph  No.  3, 1958:  one  dollar  25. 

2.  Course  of  Study,  Juvenile  French, 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Part  I, 
grades  1-6;  Part  II,  13  short  plays, 
grades  2-6:  2  dollars  each. 

3.  Foreign  language  laboratories  in 
schools  and  colleges,  M.  B.  Johnson 
and  C.  Seerly,  US  Dept,  of  Health.  .  . 
1958,  86  pp.:  .35  cents  plus  .10  for 
postage. 

4.  Modern  foreign  languages  in  high- 
schools,  1958,  US  Dept,  of  Health  .  .  . 
166  pp.:  one  dollar  plus  ten  cents 
for  postage. 

5.  Le  Français  Elémentaire,  68  pp., 
the  1300  “basic”  words:  eighty  cents. 

6.  Audio-Visual  aids  and  techniques  in 
the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
(1955  North  East  Conference),  120 
pp.,:  1  dollar,  plus  ten  cents  for 
postage. 

7.  Opportunities  in  F.L.,  96  pp..  Dr. 
Th.  Huebener:  one  dollar  65. 

8.  Dictionnaire  français-anglais,  an¬ 
glais-français,  Cestre-Guibillon 

(Hatier),  450  pp.,  4"  by  6":  one 
dollar  fifty. 

9.  French  science  and  its  discoveries 


since  the  17th  cent.,  Caullery,  230 
pp.,  thirty  cents. 

10.  Les  Albums  de  VOncle  Max,  Frances 
Patterson:  No.  1,  “Nos  amis  les 
animaux”;  No.  2,  “Jeannot  Lapin”; 
No.  3,  “Paul  et  Paulette”;  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  reading  for  children  of 
the  primary  grades:  fifty  cents  each. 
Also  see  Recordings. 

11.  Le  Français  élémentaire  (Hachette), 
Mauger  and  Gougenheim,  deux 
livrets,  122  pp.  each:  one  dollar  and 
25  cents  each.  Also  see  Recordings. 

12.  Langue  et  Civilisation  françaises 
(Hachette),  Mauger:  vol.  I,  230  pp.: 
$2.85;  vol.  II,  280  pp.  (36  of  photos)  : 
$3.30;  vol.  IV,  522  pp.:  $4.20. 

13.  Speak  and  Read  French,  Bégué, 
topical  vocabulary  of  3000  words: 
$1.50. 

14.  Vers  la  France,  Brunsvick  et  Gine- 
stier  (Didier),  Première  année, 
1956,  $1.50. 

15.  Dictionnaire  en  images.  Fourré 
(Didier),  les  “1300  mots”,  255  pp.: 
$1.60. 

16.  Dictionnaire  fondamental,  Gougen¬ 
heim  (Didier),  255  pp.:  $1.60. 

17.  Médecin  sous  les  tropiques.  Fourré 
(Didier),  62  pp.;  a  reader  based  on 
the  “1300  mots”:  forty  cents. 

18.  Andromaque  (Didier),  expliquée  à 
l’aide  des  “1300”  mots,  Brunsvick 
et  Ginestier,  illustrated,  96  pp.: 
seventy  cents. 

19.  La  France  (la  Documentation  Fran¬ 
çaise),  280  pp.,  in  French,  illustrated 
and  well  documented  on  the  social, 
economic,  intellectual  and  artistic 
life  of  France:  $1.25. 
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20.  Terres  et  Villages  de  France,  photo¬ 
graphs,  scenes,  sceneries  and  por¬ 
traits,  brief  texts:  $2.25. 

21.  Introducing  France,  3"  by  4",  350 
pp.,  maps  and  illustrations,  in 
English  (Centre  d’Echanges  inter¬ 
nationaux):  eighty  cents. 

II.  Mays: 

1.  Note-book  size  maps  of  France: 
two  cents  a  sheet:  1.  Villes  princi¬ 
pales,  cours  d’eau;  2.  Anciennes 
provinces;  3.  Départements;  4. 
Agriculture;  5.  Industries;  6. 
Chemins  de  fer;  7.  Monuments  et 
lieux  historiques;  8.  Villes  his¬ 
toriques  et  artistiques;  9.  Villes 
d’eau,  plages,  touristiques;  10. 
Carte  muette;  11.  Paris;  12.  La 
langue  française  dans  le  monde. 

2.  Plan  de  Paris  à  vol  d’oiseau  (Blondel 
la  Rougery)  30"  by  42";  $1.50. 

3.  Map  of  regional  costumes  and  coifs, 
23"  by  27",  in  5  colors:  $2.25;  also  in 
black:  $1.25. 

III.  Booklets  and  “Aide-Mémoire”: 

1.  Some  facts  on  France,  32  pp.  (France- 
Actuelle):  forty  cents. 

2.  Mémentos  Usel,  made  for  French 
students,  clear,  handy  guides  and 
charts,  7-9  pp.,  card-board  folders, 
8"  by  5". 

— The  following  titles  sell  for  sixty- 
five  cents  each:  Orthographe  (for 
English  speaking  students);  Gram¬ 
maire  française;  Composition  fran¬ 
çaise;  Lecture  expliquée;  Rhéthori- 
que;  Français  correct  (dites  ...  ne 
dites  pas  .  .  .);  Anglais;  Allemand; 
Morphologie  latine;  Syntaxe  la  tine; 
Arithmétique;  Trigonométrie. 

— The  following  titles  sell  for  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents  :  Littérature  française; 
Histoire  (France  et  Europe)  ;  Histoire 
(Révolution  et  Empire)  ;  Géographie 
(par  régions,  ou  physique  et  éco¬ 
nomique,  ou  générale);  Algèbre; 
Sciences  naturelles  (anatomie  et 
physiologie  humaines)  ;  Chansons 
allemandes  (29). 


3.  French  in  Grade  IV,  M.L.A.  Com¬ 
mittee,  1956,  66  loose  pp.:  $3.00. 

IV.  Songs: 

1.  Chantons  la  France,  53  songs,  112 
pp.,  P.d’Ile  de  France:  $1.25. 

2.  15  sheets,  words  and  music,  two  cents 
a  sheet:  “Mon  père  m’a  donné  un 
mari”;  “Chanson  de  la  mariée;  “Ne 
pleure  pas  Jeannette”  and  “Trois 
jeunes  tambours”;  “A  la  claire 
fontaine”  and  “Chevaliers  de  la 
Table  Ronde”;  “La  vigne  au  vin” 
and  “Qu’est-ce  qui  passe  ici  si 
tardé?”;  “Jai’  perdu  le  do  de  ma  clari¬ 
nette”;  “En  passant  par  la  Lor¬ 
raine”;  ‘  Ma  Normandie”  and  “Les 
filles  de  La  Rochelle”;  “Le  temps  des 
cerises  ”  ;  ‘  ‘Le  chant  de  la  libération  ’  ’  ; 
“Fleur  de  Paris”;  “La  Gauloise”; 
“C’est  la  France  de  demain”;  “Voici 
nos  amis”;  “Auprès  de  ma  blonde”. 

3.  Dix  chants  de  Noël,  Presses  d’Ile  de 
France:  forty  cents. 

V.  Filmstrips: 

We  currently  have  the  following 
titles  in  stock,  black  and  white:  $2.00 
each.  When  ordering,  please  give  alter¬ 
nate  choices. 

1.  Geography:  Alsace;  Bretagne;  Nor¬ 
mandie;  Jura;  Cévennes;  Alpes; 
Massif  armoricain;  Pyrénées; 
Manche  et  mer  du  Nord;  Côtes  de 
l’Atlantique;  Seine;  Rhône;  Meuse, 
Escaut  et  Rhin;  Grandes  villes  de 
France;  Villages  de  France;  la  vie 
dans  une  petite  ville. 

2.  Art:  l’Eglise  romane;  l’Eglise 
gothique;  le  Château  de  la  Renais¬ 
sance;  les  Cités  de  Vaucluse;  les 
Trois  soeurs  cisterciennes;  Mont 
St.  Michel;  Chartres  cathedral; 
Strasbourg  cathedral. 

3.  People:  Jeanne  d’Arc;  St  Vincent  de 
Paul  ;  Molière  ;  Dupleix  et  Montcalm  ; 
Lamartine;  Vigny;  Hugo;  Delacroix. 

4.  History:  les  Origines;  les  Outils  en 
pierre;  Vercingétorix;  les  Germains 
en  Gaule;  les  Normans;  les  Paysans; 
le  roi  Louis  VI;  de  Charlemagne  à 
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Saint  Louis;  Grandes  inventions  et 
découvertes;  le  Moyen  Age;  la 
société  au  Moyen  Age;  la  Renais¬ 
sance;  la  Réforme;  la  Monarchie 
absolue;  la  vie  française  au  17e  et 
18e  s.;  la  Révolution  et  l’Empire; 
le  Siècle  de  Louis  XIV  ;  la  Troisième 
République. 

VI.  Post-cards: 

Artistic  water-color  post-cards  (made 

in  France)  : 

1.  Le  Folklore  de  France,  provincial 
costumes,  twenty  different  folders, 
ten  cards  each:  each  folder:  $1.25 
(Bretagne,  5;  Provence,  2;  Pyrénées, 
3;  Normandie,  2;  Limousin;  Au¬ 
vergne;  Bourgogne;  Alsace;  Alpes; 
Savoie;  Flandre;  Pays  basque. 

2.  Children’s  costumes  of  the  provinces, 
40  cards:  ten  cents  each. 

3.  French  fashion  through  the  ages, 
1  folder,  16  cards:  $2.10. 

4.  Paris  through  the  centuries,  1  folder, 
16  cards:  $2.10. 

5.  Le  Vieux  Paris  pittoresque,  1  folder, 
16  cards:  $2.10. 

6.  La  Parisienne  from  the  15th  to  the 
19th  cent.,  5  folders:  $2.10  each. 

7.  Coats  of  arms,  French  cities  and 
provinces,  1  folder,  25  cards:  $3.10. 

8.  Santons  de  la  crèche  provençale,  1 
folder,  25  cards:  $3.10. 

All  these  attractive  cards  can  help 

decorate  class-room  walls.  Bulletin 
boards.  .  .  . 

VII.  Recordings: 

1.  The  NIB  tape-recording  service  will 
probably  be  discontinued  in  April. 
From  then  on,  please  write  to: 
French  Cultural  Services,  972  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York  21,  for  similar 
service. 

2.  Les  Albums  de  l’Oncle  Max,  Frances 
Patterson  (see  I,  10),  2  10"  L.P.  rec. 
and  3  books:  $13.00. 

2.  22  Children’s  songs  for  teaching 
French,  with  booklet,  2  10"  L.P. 
rec.:  $7.25. 

4.  Mauger’s  Français  élémentaire  (see 


I,  11),  2  sets  of  3  10"  L.P.  records: 
$15.00  each  set. 

5.  Short  popular  songs  recorded  on 
large  post-cards  from  Paris,  “Cartes- 
postales-disques”:  “Sous  les  toits 
de  Paris”;  “la  Seine”;  “Un  gamin  de 
Paris”;  “l’air  de  Paris”;  “Paris 
Tour  Eiffel”;  “French  cancan”; 
“Paris,  reine  du  monde”  .  .  .  Nice 
for  gifts  and  prizes:  sixty  cents  each. 

6.  Sonorama  (see  IX,  10),  one  copy: 

$2.00. 

7.  “Livres-disques”,  each  booklet  has 
from  4  to  9  pages  of  text  and  il¬ 
lustrations,  and  one  plastic  record: 
between  .70  and  $1.50.  List  of  titles 
available  upon  request  (such  as  le 
petit  chaperon  rouge,  le  roman  de 
renart) . 

8.  Prononciation  du  français  and  In¬ 
tonation  du  français  (Didier,  Paris), 
two  10"  L.P.,  45  rps:  $2.35  each. 

9.  Encyclopédie  Sonore:  list  and  prices 
of  records,  with  printed  texts, 
available,  upon  request  (such  titles 
as  ‘  Visages  de  Descartes,  Pascal, 
Hugo) . 

VIII.  Reprints: 

1.  “French  in  the  elementary  schools: 
Teaching  materials”,  a  bibliography 
of  FLES  material,  Laura  B.  John¬ 
son’s  comndttee,  1957:  ten  cents. 

2.  “Teaching  modern  France  to  the 
American  student,  Oliver  Andrews 
Jr.,  1959:  ten  cents  a  copy,  or  15 
copies  for  $1.00. 

3.  “Common  mistakes  in  grammar  and 
vocabulary”,  Hélène  Harvitt,  1952: 
ten  cents  a  copy,  or  20  copies  for 
$1.00. 

4.  “Common  mistakes  in  pronunci¬ 
ation”,  Lois  Gaudin,  1952:  ten  cents 
a  copy,  or  20  copies  for  $1.00. 

5.  “Foreign  languages  and  job  op¬ 
portunities”,  1.  Gaudin,  1951:  ten 
cents  a  copy,  or  20  copies  for  $1.00. 

6.  “Dynamic  French  culture”,  pre¬ 
scriptions  for  a  successful  Assembly 
Quiz  Program,  Eli  Blum:  six  cents  a 
copy. 
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7.  “What  is  your  Realia  quotient,” 
Muriel  Rubinove;  six  cents  a  copy. 

8.  “Languages  for  life”,  Mario  Pei: 
six  cents  a  copy. 

9.  “On  French  science”,  Louis  Sas,  a 
short  bibliography:  six  cents. 

10.  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and  9:  one  copy  of  each: 
fifteen  cents. 

IX.  Subscriptions: 

We  take  and  forward  subscriptions 

for  the  following: 

1.  The  French  Review,  the  AATF 
journal,  six  issues  a  year:  $4.00. 

2.  France-Amerique,  weekly  newspaper  : 
$4.00  for  10  months;  1  year:  $4.50. 

3.  Revue  De  La  Pensee  Française, 
monthly:  $5.00. 

4.  La  Documentation  Française  Il¬ 
lustrée,  monthly:  $3.50;  one  copy: 
.30  cts. 

5.  La  Documentation  Française  Photo¬ 
graphique,  20  issues  a  year:  $8.00; 
one  sample  copy:  forty  cents. 

6.  La  Classe  De  Français,  monthly 
“revue  pour  l’enseignement  du 
français”,  8  issues  a  year:  $3.00; 
one  copy:  .30  cents. 

7.  Science  Et  Vie,  monthly:  $5.50. 

8.  Les  Oeuvres  Libres,  monthly,  2-300 
pp.  each:  $8.25. 

9.  La  Table  Ronde,  monthly:  $10.00. 

10.  Sonorama,  “le  magazine  sonore  de 

l’actualité”,  monthly,  12  pp.  of 
texts  and  pictures,  six  L.P.  plastic 
recordings:  $15.00;  one  copy:  $2.00. 

X.  Miscellany: 

1.  1959  Wall  Calendars,  about  12"  by 
16",  printed  by  Draeger,  photos  by 
Yvon,  “Images  de  France”  or 
“Musée  de  l’année”:  $1.50. 

2.  Science  et  Vie,  copies  of  recent  years: 
.30  cents  each. 

3.  French  commemorative  stamp  en¬ 
largements,  black  and  white  prints, 
11"  by  16".  Write  directly  to  Prof. 
Daniel  Girard,  Teachers  College, 
New  York  27. 

4.  Medals  (made  in  France):  watch  for 
final  announcement  in  coming  issues. 


5.  French  flag,  cotton,  good  colors, 
about  40"  by  60":  $2.35. 


This  List  cancels  all  previous  lists. 


A  few  good  addresses: 

1.  for  subscriptions  to  French  peri¬ 
odicals  : 

a.  Scepter  Press,  1177  National 
Presse  Bldg,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 

b.  European  Publishers  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  1475  Broadway,  New 
York  36. 

2.  for  French  books: 

a.  Paris  Book  Center  (Larousse  .  .  .), 
11  West  46,  New  York  36. 

b.  la  Pensée  Française,  58  West  57, 
New  York. 

c.  French  Book  Guild,  245  West  57, 
N.  Y.  C. 

d.  Stechert,  31  E  10,  N.  Y.  3. 

e.  A.  J.  Phiebig,  P.O.B.  352,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

3.  for  French  wall-maps:  Denoyer- 
Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave., 
Chicago  40,  Ill. 

4.  the  Sec-Tres.  of  the  Société  honoraire 
de  français,  AATF  sponsored,  is: 
Mrs.  Ruth  P.  Kroeger,  Philadelphia 
h-s  for  girls,  Phila.  44. 

5.  for  films:  Brandom,  200  West  57, 
New  York  19;  Contemporary  Films, 
267  West  25,  New  York;  Focus  Films: 
1385  Westwood  Rd.,  Los  Angeles  24. 
Trans-World  Films:  53  W.  Jackson 
Bld.,  Chicago  4. 

6.  for  bi-lingual  editions:  New  Direc¬ 
tions,  333  Sixth  Av.,  N.  Y.  14. 

7.  972  Fifth  Ave.,  the  French  Cultural 
Services,  for:  a.  a  new  FACSFA 
catalogue  of  scientific  films;  b.  a 
new  catalogue  of  records  (for  free 
circulation)  ;  c.  their  two  publica¬ 
tions:  “French  News”  and  “Educa¬ 
tion  in  France.” 

8.  Correspondance  scolaire:  Frances 

Guille,  Col.  of  Wooster,  Ohio;  (for 
Metropolitan  Chapter:  Sylvia 

Berger,  J.  Monroe  h.s.,  172  and 
Boynton  Av.,  Bronx  59,  N.  Y.) 
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Literature 

Michelet’s  diary:  An  edition  of  Miche¬ 
let’s  diary  (1829-1873)  is  being  prepared 
for  Gallimard  by  M.  Paul  Viallaneix, 
professor  at  the  Faculté  des  Lettres  of 
Clermont-Ferrand.  This  limited  edition 
will  include  3  volumes  in  octavo.  Volume 
I  will  cover  the  1829-1848  period.  The 
manuscript  of  the  Institut  de  France  will 
be  supplemented  by  unpublished  ma¬ 
terials  kept  at  the  Bibliothèque  His¬ 
torique  de  la  Ville  de  Paris. 

Encyclopédie  de  la  Pléiade:  Tome  III 
of  the  Encyclopédie  de  la  Pléiade  will 
be  of  particular  interest  to  professors  of 
French  because  it  will  bring  information 
very  difficult  to  find  elsewhere;  it  is 
entitled;  Littératures  françaises,  con¬ 
nexes,  marginales.  The  “littératures 
connexes”  includes  works  written  in 
French  outside  of  France,  works  in 
“langue  d’oil”  and  “langue  d’oc”, 
basque,  breton  and  alsatian  literatures, 
as  well  as  slang  literature.  The  term 
“littératures  marginales”  refers  to 
popular  novels,  specialized  literature  for 
children  and  young  people,  detective 
stories,  science-fiction,  songs  ...  etc. 
Relations  between  literature  and  radio 
and  cinema  are  also  studied.  The  volume 
ends  with  a  “Histoire  de  l’Histoire  des 
littértures”. 

La  France  a  voté: 

Prix  Concourt:  Francis  Walder, 
Saint  Germain  ou  la  négociation. 

Prix  Renaudot:  Edouard  Glissant, 
La  Lézarde. 

Prix  Fémina:  Françoise  Mallet-Joris, 
L’Empire  Céleste. 

Prix  de  la  Nouvelle  Vague:  Christiane 
Rochefort  (who  refused  the  award). 
Le  Repos  du  Guerrier. 

Prix  des  Deux -Magots:  H.  F.  Rey, 
La  Fête  espagnole. 

Prix  des  Ambassadeurs:  Joseph  Kes¬ 
sel,  Le  Lion. 

Prix  Médicis  :  Claude  Ollier,  La  Mise 
en  scène. 

New  letters  from  Mme  de  Staël:  Letters 


from  Mme  de  Staël  have  been  discovered 
in  Czech  archives  and  will  be  published 
by  the  Czech  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Economics 

France  and  the  Common  Market: 
France  entered  the  common  market  on 
January  1st,  1959.  Taxes  on  foreign 
goods,  which  used  to  protect  national 
industries  will  be  gradually  lowered  and 
will  eventually  disappear  altogether. 
This  move  toward  international  free 
competition  is  considered  as  very  daring 
because  production  costs  are  generally 
higher  in  France  than  in  other  European 
countries  due  to  the  fact  that  France 
has  reached  a  much  higher  level  of  social 
evolution  than  its  competitors.  The 
social  advantages  (old  age  pensions, 
medical  care,  three  week  paid  vacation, 
family  allowances  .  .  .  etc)  granted  by 
France  to  its  workers  are  matched  by  no 
other  European  country;  besides,  France 
is  the  only  country  to  pay  female  labor 
the  same  as  male  labor. 

The  devaluation  of  the  franc  will 
tend  to  bring  French  prices  closer  to 
those  of  its  competitors,  but  many 
branches  of  French  industry  will  still 
be  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  opening  of  the  Common  Market 
has  brought  no  new  problem  to  the  iron, 
steel  and  coal  industries,  which  are 
already  operating  on  a  six-nation  basis 
within  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Community  and  have  adjusted  to  this 
new  situation  thanks  to  considerable 
effort  of  modernization  which  has  made 
the  French  mines  the  most  modern  in 
the  world. 

The  automobile  industry  has  also 
reached  a  high  degree  of  automation  and 
may  be  able  to  carry  on  its  present  boom, 
though  French  manufacturers  seem  to 
worry  about  possible  competition  from 
American  cars  assembled  in  Belgium. 

The  mechanical  and  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  industry,  except  for  the  half  dozen 
large  French  machine-tool  makers,  will 
suffer  from  German  competetion.  The 
nut  and  bolt  industry,  as  well  as  ship- 
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building,  will  be  threatened  by  Dutch 
prices.  Costs  of  production  for  electrical 
equipment  are  in  some  cases  up  to  50% 
higher  in  France  due  to  the  heavy  use  of 
female  labor  in  this  industry.  However 
France  is  highly  competitive  on  the 
technical  level. 

The  prospects  are  much  better  in 
other  sectors,  such  as  electronics.  France 
has  one  of  the  three  biggest  European 
firms  (Compagnie  Générale  de  T. S. F., 
the  other  two  being:  Siemens,  Germany, 
and  Philips,  Holland).  In  chemicals,  the 
French  industry  is  particularly  modern 
and  dynamic;  besides,  the  demand 
exceeds  supply.  In  pharmaceutical  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  French  are  good  for  specialized 
drugs,  though  the  Germans  will  probably 
have  the  advantage  with  mass  produced 
products  such  as  aspirin.  In  household 
durables,  French  prices  are  about  20% 
higher,  but  the  Germans  lag  technically, 
and  well  designed,  attractive  French 
models  have  already  penetrated  the 
German  market.  In  fertilizers  and  ce¬ 
ments,  French  prices  are  competitive, 
and  besides,  these  products  are  ex¬ 
pensive  to  transport,  so  that  national 
industries  are  secure.  In  wool  textiles, 
although  the  industry  uses  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  female  labor,  French  prices 
are  competitive,  due  to  very  modern 
techniques  used.  The  French  linen 
textiles  industry  now  dominates  the 
market:  it  exports  25%  of  its  production. 
Silk  textiles,  hosiery,  lace,  upholstery, 
leather  goods  all  reach  high  costs,  but 
sell  very  well  because  of  their  high 
quality. 

Standard  of  living  in  France 

According  to  M.  Etienne  Hirsch, 
France’s  top  economic  planner,  the 
French  standard  of  living  is  50%  su¬ 
perior  to  what  it  was  in  1938.  M.  Hirsch 
added  that  since  1938  France  has 
“doubled  its  industrial  production, 
increased  its  agricultural  production  by 
25%  with  20%  fewer  workers,  and  it  has 
multiplied  its  investments  and  exports 
by  two  and  a  half.” 


Foreign  investments  in  France 

The  French  government  has  just 
taken  a  number  of  important  measures 
to  increase  the  investment  of  foreign 
capital  in  France.  It  will  now  be  easier 
for  investors  to  take  their  capital  out 
of  the  country  after  an  investment  has 
been  sold.  It  will  be  easier  for  non¬ 
residents  to  export  French  securities. 
French  regulations  on  such  matters  will 
now  be  as  liberal  as  those  of  any  Euro¬ 
pean  country  and  more  liberal  than  in 
Great  Britain. 

Aviation  and  guided  missiles 

The  two  commercial  airfields  of  Paris, 
Le  Bourget  and  Orly,  received  2,700,000 
passengers  during  1958.  This  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  4.1%  over  1957. 

A  five-year  plan  has  been  adopted  to 
develop  Orly  and  make  it  the  largest 
airfield  in  Europe  by  1961.  It  will  be 
able  to  handle  5  million  passengers 
within  a  few  years.  Orly  is  already  the 
third  greatest  touristic  attraction  in  and 
around  Paris,  coming  immediately 
after  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  the  Château 
de  Versailles. 

Royal-Air-Maroc  has  ordered  one 
Caravelle  twin-jet  airliner,  and  taken 
an  option  on  a  second  one. 

Sixty  French  helicopters  of  the 
“Alouette”  type  will  equip  units  of  the 
German  Air  Force. 

Austria  has  recently  ordered  six 
“Fouga-Magister,”  a  twin-jet  plane 
used  for  training  pilots. 

Norway  has  ordered  French  guided 
missiles  SS-11  manufactured  by  “Nord- 
Aviation.”  “Nord-Aviation”  has  also 
signed  a  contract  to  supply  guided 
missile  engines  SS-10  and  SS-11  to  the 
United  States  Army. 

Railroads 

Electric  rail  service  was  inaugurated 
on  January  11  on  the  Paris-Lille  line. 
This  means  more  modern  and  faster 
trains  with  speeds  similar  to  those  of 
the  .record-holding  trains  on  the  Paris- 
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Bordeaux  and  Paris-Lyon-Marseille 
lines.  At  the  same  time  telephone  ser¬ 
vice  was  inaugurated  on  the  Paris-Lille 
trains  :  passengers  can  call  and  be  reached 
by  telephone  while  on  the  train. 

Travel 

Car  insurance:  A  new  decree  makes 
insurance  compulsory  for  all  foreigners 
coming  into  the  country  with  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  a  motor-bike  or  a  motorcycle. 
Such  tourists  must  either  show  proof 
that  the  insurance  they  carry  is  valid 
in  France  or  must  take  out  insurance 


with  the  customs  authorities  upon  enter¬ 
ing  France. 

Coming  events:  Various  festivities 
will  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Mistral’s 
Mireille  from  May  16th  to  May  19th 
in  Nîmes,  Arles,  Maillane  and  Saintes- 
Marie-de-la-mer. 

New  Car  Ferry:  The  French  National 
Railroads  (S.N.C.F.)  inaugurated  last 
Summer  a  new  ultra-modern  car  ferry 
between  Calais  and  Dover.  The  new 
ship  carries  160  cars  and  1000  passengers 
across  the  Channel  in  one  hour  and  a 
half. 
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A  Guide  for  Authors 


The  French  Review  endorses  the  ML  A  Style  Sheet  (originally  printed  in  PM  LA, 
LXVI  [1951],  3-31).  The  editors,  however,  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  the  sug¬ 
gestions  listed  below.  We  recommend  a  maximum  length  of  3,600  words  for  articles, 
500  words  for  reviews  and  450  words  for  chapter  reports. 

1.  All  articles  and  notes  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Editor-in-Chief.  Book  reviews 
may  be  sent  directly  to  one  of  the  Associate  Editors  in  charge;  chapter  reports  should 
be  sent  to  the  Managing  Editor.  All  contributions  must  be  typed  with  double  spacing 
throughout.  Carbon  copies  are  not  accepted. 

2.  Perfect  legibility  is  essential,  especially  with  articles  or  quotes  in  French.  The 
printer  is  not  expected  to  know  foreign  languages  and  he  usually  cannot  decipher 
foreign  words  written  in  by  hand;  if  your  type  is  not  clean  he  will  not  be  able  to 
distinguish  “c”  from  “e”  or  “o”.  Therefore  type  or  print  all  corrections  legibly  above 
the  line  involved.  Do  not  write  anything  in  the  margins. 

3.  The  title  of  an  article  should  be  short;  it  should  appear,  with  the  author’s  name, 
on  the  first  page  of  the  ms.;  the  author’s  institution  should  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
article.  We  should  also  appreciate  the  author’s  providing  a  cover  sheet  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information:  a)  title  of  the  article;  b)  author’s  name;  c)  author’s  exact  post- 
office  address  where  communications  and  proof  are  to  be  sent. 

4.  For  spelling,  hyphenation,  and  determination  of  foreign  words,  consult  Web¬ 
ster's  New  International  Dictionary.  Underline  the  titles  of  books,  plays,  and  periodi¬ 
cals.  In  titles  of  French  periodicals  the  first  word  and  all  the  principal  words  should 
be  capitalized.  In  titles  of  French  books  and  plays,  the  first  word  is  always  capitalized; 
if  a  substantive  immediately  follows  an  initial  article,  it  is  also  capitalized;  if  the 
substantive  is  preceded  by  an  adjective,  this  also  receives  a  capital  letter;  if  the  title 
begins  with  any  other  word  than  an  article  or  an  adjective,  the  words  following  are 
all  in  lower  case.  Examples:  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes;  Les  Temps  difficiles;  Le 
Nouveau  Crève-coeur;  Si  le  grain  ne  meurt. 

5.  A  quotation  more  than  four  lines  in  length  should  be  typed,  with  double  spacing, 
as  a  separate  paragraph.  It  will  be  set  in  italics  in  the  French  Review. 

6.  Avoid  footnotes:  they  are  expensive — and  often  totally  useless.  If  you  must  use 
them,  number  them  consecutively,  not  by  the  page,  but  throughout  the  entire  article. 
Use  Arabic  numerals,  typed  above  the  line  and  outside  punctuation  marks  exactly 
as  they  are  to  appear  in  print.  The  footnotes  themselves  should  be  paragraphed  and 
typed  with  double  spacing,  but  with  triple  spacing  between  them,  on  separate  sheets 
following  the  last  page  of  the  article. 

7.  Contributors  to  the  special  departments,  and  especially  to  “Book  Reviews,” 
should  study  our  typographical  arrangement  carefully.  When  submitting  a  book 
review,  the  following  data  must  always  be  furnished:  author’s  name,  title  of  book, 
place  of  publication,  publisher,  date  of  publication,  number  of  pages,  and  price  (in 
the  currency  of  the  country  of  publication) , 
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June  26  — 

Director:  Vincent  Guilloton 
Smith  College 

French  used  exclusively 

Renowned  staff  of  native  instructors 

Emphasis  on  living  French 

Newest  methods  and  laboratory  techniques 

Courses  designed  for  your  specific  needs 

History  and  Civilization  coordinated  with 
Literature 

For  complete  Information 

Language  Schools  Office 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE  • 


August  13 


Dean:  Claude  Bourcier 
Middlebury  College 


MIDDLEBURY  31,  VERMONT 


two  texts  to  know  and  use 


(^inn  and 
(Sompany 


Home  Office:  Boston 
Sales  Offices: 

New  York  11  •  Chicago  6 
Atlanta  3  •  Dallas  1 
Palo  Alto  •  Toronto  16 


DICKMAN  .  DICKMAN  •  LESLIE 

Basic  French  for  reading, 
writing,  speaking 

A  lively  presentation  of  the  fundamentals — 
attracts  students  through  emphasis  on  the 
spoken  language  and  extensive  use  of  situ¬ 
ations  based  on  student  life.  For  colleges. 
Records  available. 

STREETER 

Recueil  de  petits 
contes  français 

Edited  by  Harold  Wade  Streeter,  Lafayette 
College.  Selections  of  single-assignment 
length,  ideally  suited  to  the  development  of 
oral  reporting  and  conversation. 
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“I’m  enthusiastic  about  this  audio-visual 
project  for  the  precise  reason  that  it  is  an 
aid  to  the  teacher.” 

Dr.  Theodore  Huebener 
New  York  City  Schools 


PATHESCOPE  BERLITZ 

AUDIO  VISUAL 

FRENCH  LANGUAGE  SERIES 


Completely  new  and  stimulating  series  of  40  sound  filmstrip 
lessons  adapted  for  classroom  use  from  the  famous  Berlitz 
course. 

Flexible  teaeher’s  tool  designed  specifically  for  audio-oral  in¬ 
struction.  Do  your  students  need  to  know.  .  .  . 

How  is  French  used  in  daily  conversations?  How  does  it  really  sound? 

40  multi-voice  recordings 

more  than  35  native  French  voices 

time-tested  pauses  for  repetition 

What  is  France  like?  How  do  its  people  live? 

40  color  filmstrips — about  45  frames  each 
correlated  with  the  recordings 
with  French  people  in  natural  situations 
photographed  entirely  in  France 

Plus:  detailed  teacher’s  guides,  picture-keyed  English  seript, 

French  scripts  for  students,  the  Verb  Finder. 

Each  set  of  five  lessons  includes  an  additional  recording  for 
review  and  further  aural  practice.  Linguistic  knowledge  and 
skills  developed  through  conversational  episodes.  Filmstrips 
and  recordings  designed  to  be  used  together  and  also  each 
separately,  in  both  class  and  laboratory. 

The  French  Language  Series  comes  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

For  further  information  write  today  to: 

PATHESCOPE  EDUCATIONAL  FILMS,  INC. 
COLISEUM  TOWERS,  10  COLUMBUS  CIRCLE 
NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 
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for  intermediate  students 

a  story  seasoned  with  humor,  fantasy,  and  light  satire — 


LE  PETIT  GARÇON  DE  L’ASCENSEUR  by  Paul  Vialar 


Edited  by  John  R.  Miller 

who  also  edited  Le  petit  prince  by  Saint-Exupery 

A  modern  “conte  de  fée”  by  a  superb  storyteller,  which  re¬ 
counts  the  story  of  a  young  orphan  employed  as  elevator  boy 
in  a  smart  hotel  on  the  Côte  d’Azur— whose  greatest  dream 
is  realized  when  he  wins  a  weekend  stay  in  the  “suite  prin- 
cière.” 

End  vocabulary.  Line  drawings 

176  pages,  paperbound  available  late  Spring,  1959 


Boston  7  New  York  I6  Atlanta  5  Geneva  Dallas  1  Palo  Alto 
Massachusetts  New  York  Georgia  Illinois  Texas  California 


Western  Reserve  University 


ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

du  22  juin  au  1"  août  1959 


Visiting  Professor  :  André  Boutet  de  Monvel 

de  ITnstitut  Pédagogique  de  Paris 


Maison  française 
Ecole  d’application 


Diplômes  supérieurs 
Activités  sociales 


Workshop  in  A.  V.  Techniques  le  25-27  juin 


S’adresser  d: 


Director  of  Admission 
Western  Reserve  University 


2040  Adelbert  Road 
Cleveland  6,  Ohio 
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Incomparable ..  .in  every  way 


THE  HOLY  GHOST  FRENCH  SERIES 


by  Mother  Raymond  de  Jesus,  F.S.E. 

Book  1  -  VENEZ  VOIR 

Book  2  -  BONJOUR 

Book  3  -  JE  SAIS  LIRE 

Book  4  ~  JE  LIS  AVEC  JOIE  (coming  in  Aprii) 


This  unique  introductory 
French  series  for  Catholic 
schools  employs  the  aural-oral 
approach  to  language  teaching. 
Pupils  learn  French  the  way 
they  learn  English — by  hearing 
others  speak  it.  The  first  two 
books  are  composed  of  illus¬ 
trations  except  for  unit  head¬ 
ings.  In  books  Three  and  Four, 
the  students  begin  to  read  in 
French. 


Special  Features  of  the  series  in¬ 
clude: 

•  Colorful  illustrations 

•  Subject  matter  related  to 
everyday  experiences  of  the 
child. 

•  Treatment  of  religious  themes 

•  Valuable  Teachers’  Editions 
for  every  book,  including  teach¬ 
ing  suggestions,  supplementary 
activities  and  cumulative  word 
lists. 


ALLYN  and  BACON,  Inc. 

Boston  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  Chicago 
Atlanta  Dallas  San  Francisco 
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The  Six-Weeks’ 


Twenty-Fourth  Season  1959 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  FRENCH 

for  secondary  school  students  and  college  under¬ 
graduates  who  wish  to  make  up  credits  or  enrich 
their  background  in  French,  learning  to  speak 
fluently,  and  to  read  and  write  easily. 

Students  live  in  complete  French  atmosphere 
at — 


Northampton  School  for  Girls 

Especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  girl  who 
wishes  to  advance  a  class  in  secondary  school  or 
who  has  been  accepted  at  college,  but  does  not 
speak  French  easily.  Music,  art,  play  production, 
recreational  and  athletic  program  all  carried  on 
in  French. 

Science,  mathematics,  history,  and  languages 
each  equivalent  to  one  year’s  work.  Efifective 
remedial  reading. 

For  the  1959  catalogue  address  the  Principals 

Dorothy  M.  Bement,  Sarah  b.  Whitaker 
Northampton  School  for  Girls,  Box  F,  Northampton,  Mass. 


COLBY  COLLEGE 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
OF  LANGUAGES 

French*German«Russian*  Spanish 

Intensive  courses  at  the  college  level 
Six  semester  hours  of  transfer  credit 
Small  classes,  individual  instruction 
Experienced  native  or  bilingual  faculty 
Friendly  instructor-student  relations 
Grouping  in  dormitories  by  languages 
Use  of  records,  phonographs,  recorders 
Period  courses  in  French  literature 
Supplementary  readings  to  meet 
Requirements  for  advanced  degrees 

For  Catalog,  address 
Prof.  John  F.  McCoy,  Director 
Waterville,  Maine 


Still  a  favorite! 

FOR  LIVING  FRENCH  IN 
MOTION  PICTURES: 

ACCENT  AIGU 
SERIES 

L’Arrivée  à  Paris 
Au  Restaurant 
Courses  et  Achats 
Visages  de  ia  Viiie  Lumière 

Available  now  with 

NEW  REVISED  DIALOGUE-TEXTS 
AND  TEACHER  GUIDE 

For  Information  Write 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  Westwood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  24,  Cal. 
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TEXTES  LITTERAIRES  FRANÇAIS 

Scholarly  editions  of  French  classics 

74.  L’Esloire  de  Griseldis,  en  rimes  et  par 

personnages  (1395),  publié  par  Mario 
Roques,  157  2.64 

75.  Voltaire.  L’Ingénu,  p.  par  W.  R. 

Jones,  192  p.  2.27 

76.  J.  Lemaire  de  Belges.  Le  Temple 

d’ Honneur  et  de  Vertus,  publié  par  H. 
Homik,  192  p.  2.40 

77.  Marie  de  France.  Le  Lai  de  Lanval, 
éd.  J.  Rychner,  et  P.  Aebischer,  128  p. 

2.30 

78.  Desportes.  Cartels  et  masquarades, 

épitaphes,  publ.  par  V.  E.  Graham, 
119  p.  2.27 

79.  Th.  DE  ViATT.  Œuvres  poétiques,  t.  II, 
publ.  par  Jeanne  Streicher,  285  p. 

2.87 

Standing  orders  welcome 
Complete  lists  available 

E.  Droz,  Genève/u.s.  representative 

A.  J.  PHIEBIG  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


LEARNING  FRENCH  IS  FUN 

Yvonne  Bardet 
Officier  d’ Académie 
Teacher  of  French  in  Berkeley 
Public  Schools 
Berkeley,  California 

•  Written  for  teachers  of  the  first  three 

years  of  French  in  elementary 
schools. 

•  May  be  begun  in  kindergarten  or  as 

late  as  third  grade. 

•  May  be  used  over  a  period  of  2  or  3 

years. 

•  Seventy  lessons  and  twenty  songs  and 

games  with  numerous  illustrations. 

•  Every  French  word  recorded  by  native- 

born  French  woman. 

•  Detailed  instructions  for  each  lesson. 

Teachers’  Guide  and  4  double-faced 
records:  School  price  $16.95 

Books  I  and  II  $1.50 

School  price  $1.00 

{Prices  subject  to  4%  state  sales  tax) 

Books  for  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  grades 
in  preparation 

Books  and  records  may  be  obtained  from: 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Bardet 
2708  Benvenue  Avenue 
Berkeley  5,  California 
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"The  World  of  Folk  Dances”  Is  RCA  Victor’s  most 
comprehensive  series  of  folk-dance  records.  It 
Includes  music,  pictures,  and  instructions  for  85 
dances  from  26  countries.  And  it's  a  graded  series 
—  from  kindergarten  to  coliege. 

FIRST  FOLK  DANCES  (LPM-1625)  for  ages  5  to  8 

FOLK  DANCES  FOR  FUN  (LPM-1624) 

for  third  grade  and  up 


ALL-PURPOSE  FOLK  DANCES  (LPM-1623) 

for  age  8  and  up 


FOLK  DANCES  FOR  ALL  AGES  (LPM-1622) 

for  age  10  and  up 


FESTIVAL  FOLK  DANCES  (LPM-162f) 

for  sixth  grade  and  up 

HAPPY  FOLK  DANCES  (LPM-1620)  for  age  12  and  up 

SPECIAL  FOLK  DANCES  (LPM-1619) 

for  high  school  and  college  use 

The  entire  series  of  85  dances  is  now  available  on 
seven  L.P.  or  twenty-one  45  rpm  albums.  Each 
album  can  be  bought  separately.  See  and  hear  these 
records  at  your  RCA  Victor  record  dealer’s.  Or,  use 
coupon  below  for  complete  details. 


RCA  Victor  Record  Division,  Dept  209, 

155  East  24th  Street,  N.  Y.  10,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  folder  listing  recordings 
of  "The  World  of  Folk  Dances.” 

Name^ _ _ _ 


Address _ _ 

City _ Zone _ State 


The  Cosmopolitan  Summer  School  in  the  Rockies 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO 

Modern  Language  House 

for  students  with  two  years  college  study  or  equivalent  experience  in 

FRENCH  GERMAN  ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN  SPANISH 

Distinguished  guest  lecturers  will  be  added  to  the  resident  faculty,  offering  a 
wide  range  of  courses  to  language  students  at  all  levels. 

First  term:  June  12  to  July  17 
Second  term:  July  20  to  August  22 

Applications  from  outstanding  students  with  one  year  of  study  will  be  considered. 

For  information  write:  Alfred  F.  Alberico 

Department  of  Modern  Languages 
University  of  Colorado 
Boulder,  Colorado 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  WORKSHOP 

Sponsored  jointly  hy  the  School  of  Education  and  the  Department 
of  Modern  European  Languages 

Short  Term:  June  22  until  July  20,  1959 
Full  Term:  June  22  to  August  15,  1959 

WORKSHOP  PROGRAM  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
OF  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  AND  SPANISH 
Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  who  wish  to  keep 
abreast  of  changing  techniques  in  language  instruction  and  de¬ 
sire  additional  training  in  their  major  or  minor  field. 

Leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching.  Training 
in  the  use  of  the  language  laboratory  is  an  integral  part  of 

the  workshop. 

F  or  further  information  write  to: 

Department  of  Modem  European  Languages, 

Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California 
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THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  INSTITUTE 


SUMMER  SESSION 

June  15 — July  18,  1959 

A  stimulating  approach  to  the  study  of  French,  German  and  Spanish  through 
the  establishment  of  three  RESIDENCE  HOUSES. 

Casa  Hispânica  Deutsches  Haus  Maison  Française 

on  campus — with  all  conversation  carried  on  in  the  foreign  language  selected. 


MORNING:  Elementary,  intermediate 
courses;  courses  in  phonetics,  culture 
and  civilization,  stylistics,  advanced  and 
graduate  courses  in  literature,  including 
contemporary  literature. 


AFTERNOON  :  sections  of  prac¬ 
tical  conversation. 

EVENING:  Plays,  films,  round¬ 
table  discussions  on  current  events, 
music,  folk-dancing. 


A  few  scholarships  will  be  available. 

For  complete  information  write  to 
Dean  of  the  Summer  Session,  932  Johnston  Hall 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 


^  venc^  i$  at 


UNIVERSITE  DE  MONTREAL 

FRENCH  SUMMER  COURSE 

French  for  beginners,  Graduate  Courses,  Language  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Linguistics,  Phonetics,  Translation,  Conference  In¬ 
terpretation,  Social  and  Cultural  activities. 

Unequalled  opportunity  for  Americans  wishing  to  im¬ 
prove  their  knowledge  of  French  by  living  in  a  modern 
French  atmosphere  while  enjoying  Ihe  amenities  of  North 
American  comfort. 

JULY  2”'<— AUGUST  15i>  1959 

for  prospectus  and  information,  write  to 

FRENCH  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITE  DE  MONTREAL 
MONTRÉAL,  CANADA 
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Maison  Française,  Casa  EspaSola 
in  the  Language  House  at 

SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY 

June  29-August  7,  1959 

A  unique  way  to  live  and  study 
a  language  and  culture;  learn  to 
be  “at  home”  in  either  language 

FEENCa  or  SPANISH 
Programs  and  residence  under 
direction  of: 

Mile  Yvonne  Guers 
and 

Sr  a.  Sara  Valenzuela 
*** 

Also  Language  Workshop  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers; 
Modern  Language  Laboratory 

For  further  information  write:  Dr.  F.  H. 
Jackson,  Box  309,  Hall  of  Languages, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse  10,  N.Y. 


ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION  •  CO-EDUCATIONAL 

JUNE  24  TO  AUGUST  7,  1959 

Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Courses 
in  EDUCATION,  MODEEN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES,  and  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  for 
professional  improvement  or  credit  to¬ 
ward  one  of  the  following  degrees  or 
certificates: 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  FRENCH 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 
(French,  Social  Sciences,  Natural 
Sciences,  and  Modern  Languages) 
CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY 
IN  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

For  detailed  information,  write  or  call: 
Director,  Summer  Session 
ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 
500  Salisbury  St.  Worcester  9,  Mass. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
OTTAWA 

OTTAWA,  ONTARIO 

The  Bilingual  University  of  Canada 
SUMMER  SCHOOL  1959 
July  Ist-August  7th 

Parallel  courses  in  English  and  French 
General  B.A.  and  Honours  B.A.  Degrees 
Graduate  studies 

leading  to  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  Degrees 
are  offered  by 

The  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Philosophy 
The  School  of  Psychology  and  Education 
The  Institute  of  Physical  Education 
The  School  of  Library  Science 
The  Mission  Institute 
Open  to  Clergy,  Religious  and 
Lay-Students 

A  Summer  School  Calendar 
on  request 


SUMMER  STUDY 
in 

PARIS 

and  travel  in  10  European  Countries 
with  3  weeks  in  Paris 

JUNE  10— AUGUST  21,  1959 

$1198  (plus  $65  tuition) 

3  hours  Academic  Credit  in  French 
granted. 

Conducted  by 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 

The  College  of  Wooster 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FRENCH 

For  information  write:  The  College  of 
Wooster,  Office  of  Public  Relations, 
Wooster,  Ohio 
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TEACHERS  OF  FRENCH: 

Note  that  we  are  the  agents  for  Hachette 
and  have  always  in  stock  the  new  revo¬ 
lutionary  direct  method  books: 

Mauger:  Cours  de  langue  et  de  civili¬ 
sation  françaises  à  i’usage  des 


étrangers 

Vol.  1 

$2.40 

3  records  to  above 

(each) 

7.50 

Vol.  II 

2.85 

Vol.  IV 

4.30 

Mauger-Gougenheim:  Le  Français  élé- 

mentaire 

Livret  I  et  II  (each) 

$1.30 

The  2  vol.  bound  together 

3.95 

3  records  to  each  volume 

(each) 

7.50 

Robin-Bergeaud:  Le  Français  par  ia 

méthode  directe 

1er  livre 

2.00 

2e  livre 

2.25 

3  records  to  first  volume 

2  rec.  for  sec.  vol.  (each) 

3.95 

Castarede:  Compiete  treatise  on  the 
conjugation  of  the  French 
verbs  1.50 

SCHOENHOF’S 

FOREIGN  BOOKS,  INC. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Study  &  Travel 
in  FRANCE 

55  Days,  All-expense  $947.00 

•  Study  at  the  University  of  Grenoble  in  the 
French  Alps  next  summer  . . .  hve  with  French 
famihes  . . .  local  excursions  and  opportunity  for 
extended  travel  through  France  &  other  parts 
of  Europe. 

•  The  extremely  low  cost  of  $947.00  includes 
round-trip  ocean  transportation  and  all  ex¬ 
penses  for  35  days  in  Europe,  with  optional 
extension  trip  through  9  countries  at  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  $370.00. 

•  University  credit  through  both  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Grenoble  and  Willamette  University, 
Salem,  Oregon. 

Also  French  Graduate  Study  Tour.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 
University.  Study  at  Univ.  of  Bordeaux. 
Summer  session  at  Pau  in  the  Pyrenees. 
8  College  Credits.  Land  Tour  only  $685.00. 
"America’s  Foremost  Organization 
for  Educational  Travel” 

Students  Internutionol 
Travel  Association 


545  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17.  N.Y . MU2-654 

323  Gear}  Street,  San  Francisco  2,  Cat . EX2-737 

530  West  6th  Street  Los  Angeios  14,  Cat . MA2-714 

332  So.  Michiian  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  liL . HA-255 


Do  You  Teach  French?  ? 

FOR  LOAN 

FILMS 

KODACHROME  TRANSPARENCIES 
FILM  STRIPS 

EXHIBITS 

For  free  catalogue  apply  to 

Society  for  French  American 
Cuiturai  Services  and 
Educationai  Aid  (FACSEA) 

972  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 

KODACHROME  TRANSPARENCIES 
AND  SOUND  TAPE  COMMENTARIES 


Limited  Time  Orsly — 

NEW  LOW  RENTAL 
RATES  for 
FRENCH  FEATURE 
FiLMS  in  16mm 
Victor  Hugo's  I  Marcel  Pagnol's 
RUY  BIAS  I  TOPAZE 


16mni  Sound  film  with  English  titles 

TOPAZE 

Doflnitlve  film  version  of  the  famous  story  about  a  schoolteacher's 
discovery  of  life  outside  the  classroom. 

“The  virtues  of  the  brilliant  and  amusing  play  are  preserved 
IntacL"  —The  Saturday  Review 

Written,  Produced  and  Directed  by  Pagnol 
Starring  FsrnandsI  •  121  Min. 

RUY  BLAS 

Romantic  drama  of  17th  Century  Spain  by  the  author  of  “Les 
Misérables." 

“A  beautiful  film  tapestry . . .  Darrieux  plays  with  warmth  and 
genuine  feeling."  — N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 

With  Danielle  Darrleux  and  Jean  Marais 
Adapted  by  Jean  Cocteau  •  87  Min. 


SPECIAL  RENTAL  RATES  FOR  CLASSROOM 
OR  DEPT.  SHOWINGS— For  members  of  Modern 
Language  Assn.  (Please  refer  to  this  ad.) 

Only  $1 7.50  (P«r 

per  film  or 

$15.00  If  both  films  are  booked 
for  showing  within  1  year! 


BRANDON  FILMS,  INC. 

DepL  FR  200  West  57th  SL,  Now  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Final  Supplement  and  Index 
French  VII  Bibliography 
BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF 
CRITICAL  AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
REFERENCES 
FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  CONTEMPORARY 
FRENCH  LITERATURE 

by 

Douglas  W.  Alden  and  Others 

1957  Supplement  (Vol.  2,  no.  5)  and 
Index  to  Vols.  1  and  2 — $4.50 

Previously  published: 

Vol.  1  in  5  numbers  (1940-52) — ea.  number 

$1.75 

Vol.  2,  numbers  1-4  (1953-56) — ea.  number 

$2.00 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  INC. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 

The  World’s  Teading  International  Booksellers 
31  EAST  10th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.Y. 


THE 

FRENCH  REVIEW 


Published  six  times  a  year  by 
the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  French 

Literary  and  pedagogical 
articles,  book  reviews  and 
other  material  of  particular 
interest  to  teachers  of  French 


Subscription  per  year  $4-00 


Payments  to: 
George  B.  Watts 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Davidson  College 
Davidson,  N.C. 


Advertisers  address: 
Morton  W.  Briggs 
Business  Manager 
298  Wesleyan  Univ. 
Middletown,  Conn. 


Editor-in-chief 
Julian  Harris,  Bascom  Hall 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison.  Wisconsin 


FILM  CLASSICS 

.  .  .  for  classroom  use 

.  .  .  for  motivating  learning 

.  .  .  for  clubs,  fund  raising 

Les  Mains  Sales — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  mythi¬ 
cal  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  100 
min. 

Earrings  of  Madame  de  ...  A  bub¬ 
bling  adaptation  of  Louise  de  Vilmorin’s 
novel.  A  pair  of  missing  earrings  com¬ 
promise  a  beautiful  but  wayward  count¬ 
ess.  Described  by  TIME  as  best  French 
film  of  its  year.  With  Charles  Boyer, 
Danielle  Darrieux,  Vittorio  De  Sica.  105 
min. 

Sylvie  et  le  Fantôme — fantasy-comedy, 
full  of  sparkling  humor  and  ghosts.  With 
Jacques  Tati.  85  min. 

Write  for  special  rates,  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Rm  530,  Dept  FR-9 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


FRENCH 

AMERICAN 

BANKING 

CORPORATION 

e 

120  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  5 
N.  Y. 
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mreqral  editions  inc. 

Box  308,  Cambridge  39,  Massachusetts 

FRENCH  TEXTS 

BY  AMERICAN  SCHOLARS 

FOR  AMERICAN  STUDENTS 

SOLITUDES  by  Edward  J.  Geary  {Harvard  University) 

a  first  year  reader 

A  NEW  CONCEPT: 


MODERN  TEXTS 
IN  THEIR  ENTIRETY 
EXPLICATED  IN  FRENCH 
ILLUSTRATING  EACH  GENRE 


COLETTE 
P  R  E VE  R  T 
MICHAUX 
COCTEAU 
IONESCO 


95  cents 


AND  IN  THE  LITERARY  SERIES: 

F-1  Jean  Anouilh:  ANTIGONE  ...  95  cents 

by  David  I.  Grossvogel  {Harvard  University) 

DEFINITIVE  TEXTS  classical  and  modern 

hitherto  in  short  supply 
or  improperly  documented 

CRITICAL  AND  LINGUISTIC  NOTES  IN  FRENCH 

by  specialists  in  the  field 
fully  explicating  each  text 

INEXPENSIVE  FORMAT 

preserving  comprehensiveness 
and  reading  ease 

WATCH  FOR: 

F -2  Mme  de  La  Fayette:  La  Princesse  de  Cleves  . .  95  cents 
by  Alain  Seznec  {Cornell  University) 

F -3  Denis  Diderot:  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau . 95  cents 

by  Edward  J.  Geary  {Harvard  University) 

F -J).  François  Villon:  Le  Lai;  Le  Grand  Testament; 

Poesies  Diverses . ;  •  •  •  ; . cents 

by  James  B.  Wadsworth  {Harvard  University) 
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VOLTAIRE  S  POLITICS 


The  Poet  As  Realist 

by  Peter  Gay 

In  a  study  that  is  carefully  reasoned  and  brilliantly  written,  the 
author  examines  Voltaire’s  writings  in  their  social  and  historical  con¬ 
texts  and  relates  Voltaire’s  ideas  for  social  reform  to  his  experiences  in 
18th  century  European  life  and  thought.  Voltaire  emerges  not  as  a  poet 
dabbling  in  politics  or  a  salon-reformer,  but  as  a  tough-minded  realist 
completely  aware  of  and  responsive  to  the  political  temper  of  his  times. 

384  pages.  $6 


Order  from  your  bookstore,  or 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESS, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 


ASK  FOR  EQUIPMENT 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  in  effect. 
Help  your  Superintendent  and  your  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  formulate  a  program  with  respect 
to  equipment  needed  in  your  schools. 

WALL  MAPS 

FOR  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
INSTRUCTION 

FRENCH  SPANISH  GERMAN  SLAVONIC 

Since  1916  we  have  been  producing  classroom  teaching-learning 
materials  for  specific  fields  of  instruction;  the  Science  of  Geography; 
Language  Instruction;  Science  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematical 
Geography;  Biology  and  related  sciences;  General  Science;  Carto- 
craft  Display  System. 

We  invite  your  correspondence 

Denoyer-Geppert  Company 

Scientific  School  Map  Makers 

5235  RAVENSWOOD  AVENUE  CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 
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The  Official  Quarterly 

of  the 

American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Spanish  and 
Portuguese 

HISPANIA 

Published  in  March,  May,  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  December.  Subscrip¬ 
tion,  $5.00  a  year.  For  sample 
copies  and  information  about  sub¬ 
scription  and  membership  in  the 
Association,  write  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  Laurel  Turk,  De 
Pauw  University,  Greencastle, 
Indiana. 

Articles  and  news:  Editor,  Robert 
G.  Mead,  Jr.,  Dept,  of  Romance 
Lang.,  University  of  Conn., 
Storrs. 

Books  for  review:  Irving  Roth- 
berg.  Dept,  of  Romance  Lang., 
Temple  Univ.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Advertising  rates:  George  T. 
Cushman,  The  Choate  School, 
Wallingford,  Connecticut. 


The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 
Subscription:  $4.00  a  year  (Jour  issues) 
Editor -in-Chief 
Werner  Neuse 
Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 
Harold  von  Hofe 
University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 
Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 
Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 
Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  19,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 


Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 

For  display  in 
High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TKACHERS  COLLEGE 
EMPORIA.  KANSAS 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modem 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  University  of 
Bufialo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Published  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teach¬ 
ers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modem  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 
ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 
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AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 


The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  No  commission  is  charged  either  to  candidates  placed 
or  to  their  employers.  All  fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau. 


Registration  Fee  $4.00  Annual  Renewal  $3.00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  $4.00 
For  further  information,  write; 

Professor  Raymond  P.  Poggenburg^  Jr. 

Carieton  College  Northfield,  Minnesota 


BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each.  You 
will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with  your  list, 
for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  correspondence  (usu¬ 
ally  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent  to  France  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French  students  who  receive 
them. 

The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 

Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 

NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  &  Bosmton  Ave.,  Bronx  69,  N.  Y. 
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PAS  À  PAS 

René  Bellé  and  Andrée  Fénelon  Haas 

This  unique  elementary  French  grammar  is  divided  into  ninety  brief 
lessons,  each  presented  in  full  on  two  large  facing  pages.  On  the  left- 
hand  page  are  examples  and  pattern  sentences  that  illustrate  the 
topic  of  each  lesson,  with  rules  explaining  each  feature  of  grammar 
and  syntax.  On  the  opposite  page  are  a  vocabulary  and  a  variety  of 
exercises  that  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  use  the  new 
material  in  different  contexts.  The  last  lessons  consist  of  a  grammar 
summary  entirely  in  French.  Eleven  review  lessons  in  the  course  of 
the  book  allow  the  student  to  check  his  progress  as  he  masters  the 
basic  elements  of  French  step  by  step. 

L’lLE  AUX  OISEAUX  DE  FER 

André  Dhôtel 

This  exciting  new  novel  by  the  1955  winner  of  the  Prix  Fémma  is 
edited  for  intermediate  use  by  Louise  Bégué  of  Sarah  Lawrence 
College.  The  story  is  an  account  of  a  man’s  rebellion  against  the  regi¬ 
mentation  of  thought  and  action  in  an  outwardly  utopian  life  on  an 
island  governed  by  machines.  It  has  all  the  excitement  and  imagina¬ 
tive  appeal  of  good  science  fiction.  Professor  Bégué  has  provided 
complete  aids  to  study,  including  an  introduction,  questionnaires, 
and  an  end  vocabulary. 

MAJOR  THOMPSON 

Pierre  Daninos 

Les  carnets  du  Major  Thompson  has  amused  thousands  in  France, 
England,  and  America.  Now  this  best  selling  book  is  available  for  the 
instruction  and  enjoyment  of  intermediate  classes. 

Andrée  M.  L.  Barnett  and  Robert  E.  Helbling,  the  editors,  have 
provided  complete  footnotes  and  questionnaires. 

henry  holt  and  company 
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RCA  ANSWERS  YOUR  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  A  LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 


Is  there  any  measurement  of  effectiveness  of 
a  Language  Laboratory  ? 


A  noted  specialist  in  languages  has  found  that  ar 
average  student  can  learn  within  two  years  tc 
respond  quickly  and  fluently  to  500-750  questions 
asked  by  a  native  speaker. 


Is  is  possible  to  start  an  RCA  Laboratory  on  a 
fairly  small  scale  ? 


Basically ,  the  RCA  system  is  a  very  simple  one.  It 
IS  so  designed  that  expansion  is  easily  accomplished 
through  addition  of  component  parts.  The  size  of 
the  RCA  Laboratory  you  plan  would  be  related 
solely  to  the  number  of  classes  and  variety  of 
languages  you  wish  to  handle. 


Will  expansion  make  your  existing  equip¬ 
ment  obsolete? 


Your  original  components  will  not  be  made  obsolete 
^d  there  will  be  no  need  for  their  replacement. 
Your  only  expense  will  be  the  cost  of  additional 
equipment  and  installation. 


Can  more  than  one  teacher  at  a  time  use  an 
RCA  Laboratory  ? 


Yes.  Two  teachers  can  independently  and  simul¬ 
taneously  monitor  different  languages  and  differing 
levels  of  students.  Thus  an  RCA  Laboratory  wiU 
fit  the  needs  of  either  high  school  or  college  language 
teaching  As  many  as  10  master  lesson  tape  record¬ 
ings  can  be  used  simultaneously. 


What  important  controls  can  an  RCA  Labora¬ 
tory  give  teochers  ? 


1.  J  X,  .  '  ^  any  scuaent  witlK 

student  s  knowledge;  (2)  hear  both  master  tape  a 
student  s  voice;  (3)  talk  with  any  student  in  a  tv 
way  conversation;  (4)  record  student  on  cent 
tape  recorder  without  student’s  knowledge- 
insert  comments  during  this  recording. 


How  do  RCA  Laboratory  controls  operate? 


Why  has  RCA  transistorized  Language 
Laboratory  equipment? 


How  does  an  RCA  Laboratory  compare  in 
price  with  others  in  this  field  ? 


Is  skilled  service  readily  available  for  an 
RCA  Laboratory? 


Are  school  administrators  aware  of  the  value 
of  Language  Laboratories? 


Where  do  I  get  RCA  Language  Laboratory 
details  ? 


The  teacher  has  fingertip  contact  with  individual 
students  through  a  central  console.  There’s  a  tog¬ 
gle  switch  for  monitoring  and  communication,  an 
indicator  switch  for  student  or  teacher  recording. 


Transistorization  means  an  RCA  Laboratory  needs 
a  very  minimum  of  wiring;  thus  installation  costs  are 
kept  at  rock-bottom.  Transistors  outlast  tubes  by 
far  and  drasticEilly  reduce  maintenance  costs.  Low 
operating  voltage  guarantees  safest  use  by  students. 


RCA  offers  a  lower  price  tag  than  most,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  simplicity  with  which  RCA  engineers 
have  designed  the  equipment  and  installation  of  the 
RCA  Laboratory.  Size  and  cost  naturally  depend  on 
the  nurnber  of  students  and  lang;uages  a  laboratory 
is  to  accommodate. 

The  RCA  Language  Laboratory  dealer  in  your 
area  is  ready  at  any  time  with  expert  service 
and  maintenance. 

More  and  more.  RCA  is  conducting  an  extensive 
program  to  keep  administrators  well-informed 
about  the  latest  developments  in  the  field.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  school-board  members,  superintendents, 
college  presidents,  and  department  heads  have  all 
responded  enthusiastically  to  the  possibilities  of 
Language  Laboratories. 

Write  for  full  information  and  the  name  of  the 
Lang;uage  Laboratory  dealer  nearest  you.  Address, 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  Language  Labora¬ 
tory  Sales,  Building  15-1,  Camden  2,  N.  J. 


RADIO  CORPORATION  of  AMERICA 


Tmk(s)  ® 


SOUND  PRODUCTS 


CAMDEN  2,  NEW  JERSEY 


TO  HELP  YOU  TEACH  FRENCH 

.  .  .  A  LAROUSSE 

A  Dictionary,  a  Grammar,  for  Every  Need.  .  .  for  Every  Pocketbook 

CHOOSE  YOURS  TODAY 


NOUVEAU  PETIT  LAROUSSE  ILLUSTRÉ.  The 
famous  Encyclopedia-Dictionary.  Latest  Edition.  $4.50 


Larousse  de  Poche  (Pocket  Dictionary).  32,000  words.  1-00 

Larousse  Pour  Tous.  34,500  items,  8  color  plates.  47  illustrations  in  black  and 
white,  10  maps.  A  general  dictionary  for  all.  Special  section  on  history  and 
geography.  Bound.  2.80 

Nouveau  Larousse  Classique.  For  the  advanced  student.  Over  56,000  words,  4,200 
illustrations.  Bound.  5.20 

Nouveau  Larousse  Elémentaire.  Student  dictionary  with  special  section  on  Arts, 
Literature  and  Science.  1120  pages,  2500  illustrations.  190  pages.  3.75 

Petit  Dictionnaire  Français.  820  pages,  20  plates  and  maps.  Bound.  Special  sec¬ 
tion  on  grammar,  conjugation  of  verbs.  1.80 

BI-LINGUAL  DICTIONARY.  Dictionnaire  Français-Anglais,  English-French. 
(Chaffurin).  768  pages.  Guide  to  pronunciation.  Grammatical  synopsis. 
Tables  of  weights  and  measures,  with  conversions.  1.70 

GRAMMAIRES  CLAUDE  AUGE:  Cours  Elémentaire,  Elève  .75 

Cours  Elémentaire,  Maître  .95 

Cours  Moyen,  Elève  1.10 

Cours  Moyen,  Maître  1.50 

Cours  de  Fin  d ’Etudes,  Elève  1.20 

Cours  de  Fin  d ’Etudes,  Maître  2.25 

Cours  Supérieur,  Elève  1.10 

Grammaire  Larousse  du  XX®  Siècle  1.50 

HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE  (Clouzier)  Cours  Moyen.  2.00 

ALL  PRICES:  NET 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUES 

THE  FRENCH  BOOK  GUILD 

Dept  FR,  145  West  57  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 
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For  the  Professional 

Language  Teacher. . . 

LANGUAGE  LABORATORY 

.  .  .  Simplicity  •  Ruggedness  •  Flexibility 

MONITOR 

•  dual-channel  recorder  that  represents  the  ultimate  in  field 
tested  dependabihty  and  performance.  Clean  and  simple  in 
design,  it  has  only  one  mechanical,  two  electronic  controls, 
direct  tape  loading,  and  automatic  volume  level  balancing  on 
both  channels.  Accurate  mechanical  and  electronic  reproduction 
assure  clear,  precise  reception  of  recorded  material.  Every 
MONITOR  is  also  a  tape  duphcator,  with  pre-set  volume  and 
equalization.  Conveniently  placed  phone  jacks  for  instructor 
monitoring  faciUtate  combination  of  repetitive  practice  and 
creative  guidance  that  makes  the  Language  Laboratory  system 
so  effective. 

MONITORET 

•  dual-channel  tape  recording  instrument  designed  specifically 
for  the  very  large  Laboratory  installation.  Simplicity  and  rug¬ 
gedness  are  stressed  here,  too.  One  Tape  Control  for  unattended 
rapid  forward  and  reverse.  Record  level  control  is  preset; 
student  adjusts  his  voice,  which  he  hears  through  his  phones,  to 
correspond  with  the  level  of  the  Master  track  he  is  monitoring. 
One  Listen/Record — two-channel  Playback  Switch,  one  Play¬ 
back  Volume  Control.  Built-in  remote  control  relay  for  making 
duplicate  tape  is  optional. 

This  firm  gladly  offers  its  professional  assistance  to 
schools  wishing  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  initiating 
a  Language  Laboratory  project.  Write  for  the  ETL  Book¬ 
let,  “Outline  of  Services  and  Guide  to  Language  Laboratory 
Planning”. 

ELECTRONIC  TEACHING  LABORATORIES 
1818  M  Street,  Northwest 
Washington,  D.  C. 

REpublic  7-7646 
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La  Comédie  Française 

«• 

ALL  SETS  WITH  ONE  COMPLETE  TEXT 

SAVE  40%  PER  SET  OR  ORDER  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  OF  NINE 
SETS  AND  SAVE  60%.  ENTIRE  COLLECTION  REGULARLY  $160.00  NOW  $65.00 
SPECIAL  UNTIL  JUNE  30,  1959  OR  UNTIL  SUPPLY  IS  EXHAUSTED 


PORT-ROYAL 

Action  dramatique  de  M.  Henry  de 
MONTHERLANT  •  Mise  en  scène  de  Jean 
Meyer  •  MM.  Jean  Debucourt  -  Henri 
Rollan  •  Mmes  Andrée  de  Chauveron  - 
Renée  Faure  -  Louise  Conte  -  Annie  Ducaux 
•  enregistré  à  la  Salle  Luxembourg  le  29 
Novembre  1956 

GMS-236/238  Reg  $24.95  Special  $15.00 


LE  BOURGEOIS  GENTILHOMME 
Comédie  en  5  actes,  en  prose,  de  MOLIÈRE 
•  Musique  de  LulU  orchestrée  par  André 
Jolivet  •  Mise  en  scène  de  Jean  Meyer  • 
Orchestre  sous  la  direction  d’André  Jolivet 
MM.  Maurice  Escande  -  Jean  Meyer  -  Louis 
Seigner  -  Jacques  Charon  -  Robert  Manuel 
Georges  Chamarat  •  Mmes  Béatrice 
Bretty  -  Andrée  de  Chauveron  -  Micheline 
Boudet  -  Hélène  Perdrière  •  enregistré  à 
la  Salle  Richelieu  le  22  Mai  1955 
GMS  168/170  Reg  $24.95  Special  $15.00 


LES  FEMMES  SAVANTES 
Comédie  en  5  actes,  en  vers,  de  MOLIÈRE  • 
Mise  en  scène  de  Jean  Meyer  •  MM. 
Maurice  Escande  -  Jean  Debucourt  -  Jacques 
Charon  -  Henri  Rollan  -  Jean-Louis  Jemma  • 
Mmes  Andrée  de  Chauveron  -  Micheline 
Boudet  -  Lise  Delamare  -  Hélène  Perdrière  • 
enregistré  à  la  Salle  Richelieu  le  30  Avril 
1956 

GMS  214/15  Reg  $17.50  Special  $11.50 


BÉRÉNICE 

Tragédie  en  5  actes,  en  vers,  de  Jean 
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In  Defense  of  Eighteenth-Century  French 
Literature 

hy  Norman  L.  Torrey 

A 

Jl  .V-  GENERATION  AGO  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  French  teach¬ 
ers  to  question  the  existence  of  eighteenth-century  French  hterature.  We  are 
now  asking  ourselves  how  it  comes  about  that  the  question  is  raised  today. 
Among  various  contributing  factors,  several  modern  tendencies  immediately 
come  to  mind:  the  resurgence  of  old  mythical  conceptions  as  opposed  to 
rational  thinking;  the  general  dehumanization  of  the  arts;  and  a  misunder¬ 
standing  or  exaggeration  of  the  values  that  go  under  the  name  of  the  newer 
criticism.  Ernst  Cassirer  has  thoroughly  treated  the  first  factor  in  The  Myth 
of  the  State.  The  other  two  merit  further  consideration. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  answer  to  our  question  depends  on  a  definition  of 
what  literature  is.  We  know  that  Sartre  attempted  a  definition  and  have 
heard  that  the  English  Institute  recently  settled  the  matter,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  at  least  several  of  its  members.  Authorities  could  be  called  upon 
in  profusion.  But  hterature  continues  to  defy  definition,  and  even  more  so 
what  is  now  called  “pure”  hterature. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  deluded  Franciscan  monk  in  Anatole  France’s 
“L’Himiaine  Tragédie.”  In  his  perplexity,  he  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  in 
exchange  for  the  revelation  of  Truth.  In  a  vision,  he  was  shown  a  great 
stained  glass  rose  window,  in  the  sections  of  which  wise  men,  sacred  and 
profane,  each  presented  his  truth  on  a  scroll.  As  he  read  the  scrolls,  the  poor 
monk’s  head  swam.  He  complained  that  the  sayings  were  contradictory  and 
he  had  been  cheated.  The  devil  thereupon  set  the  wheel  spinning  on  its  axis; 
the  colors  all  blended  into  pme  white.  But  alas!  the  monk  now  could  read 
nothing.  As  with  truth,  so  with  literature.  The  purer  it  becomes,  the  less  com¬ 
municative  it  becomes,  and  the  more  it  tends  to  disappear  into  the  original 
whiteness  of  the  blank  page.  Those  of  us  who  entertain  a  pluralistic  view  of 
fife  demand  a  pluralistic  view  of  literature.  Perhaps  we  prefer  our  literature 
impure.  But  as  amateurs  of  literature,  we  are  all  plurahsts.  If  pushed  for  a 
description,  if  not  a  definition,  we  would  say  that  literature  is  the  successful 
transfer  of  ideas,  insights,  moods,  and  visions,  into  words  that  communicate  : 
in  other  words,  the  art  of  successful  communication.  If  so,  it  is  clear  that  the 
French  eighteenth  century  had  something  to  say  to  us  and  said  it  well. 

The  modern  tendency  is  to  define  hterature  as  poetry  and,  since  Banville, 
to  define  poetry  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  the  lyric  genre.  This,  to  my 
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mind,  is  unwarranted  exclusion.  I  recall  a  young-eyed  colleague,  now  many 
years  ago,  who  was  given  an  assignment  to  teach  the  French  novel.  Being 
green,  he  believed  it  was  his  first  duty  to  find  a  definition  of  the  novel,  one 
that  would  be  inclusive  enough  to  contain  the  great  works  of  narrative 
fiction  from  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  to  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu.  He 
has  now  confessed,  after  thirty  years,  that  he  never  found  a  definition. 
Voltaire  and  Locke  were  wrong.  We  do  not  wisely  start  with  definitions,  for 
definitions  are  delimitations.  The  novel,  it  is  generally  agreed,  owes  its 
modern  ascendancy  to  its  relative  freedom  from  limitations. 

Another  case  history  may  be  more  to  the  point.  An  ancient  colleague  of 
mine  had  difficulty  deciding  what  vocation  to  follow.  He  had  been  interested 
in  medicine,  in  philosophy,  in  economics  and  sociology.  A  chance  course  in 
literature  with  Irving  Babbitt  was  decisive.  Literature  was  held  up  to  him 
as  the  discipline  that  brought  him  closest  to  man’s  inner  nature.  It  therefore 
seemed  to  him  the  most  intensive  as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  and 
vital  of  all  academic  disciplines.  Professor  Babbitt,  hke  all  good  professors, 
often  repeated  himself,  and  his  most  frequent  quotation  was  from  Matthew 
Arnold  on  the  desirability  of  seeing  life  steady  and  seeing  it  whole.  My 
colleague  had  long  since  sensed  the  joys  of  literature,  but  had  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  utifity.  Soon,  beyond  its  help  in  understanding  man,  he  could 
believe  with  Santayana  in  the  utility  of  its  very  impracticality,  without  the 
pursuit  of  which  no  civilization  can  long  endure.  The  great  periods  of  in¬ 
tellectual  and  cultm-al  progress,  since  the  Greeks  at  least,  through  the  age 
of  chivalry  and  the  age  of  enlightenment,  have  been  fashioned  by  man’s 
creative  imagination,  finding  successful  expression  in  literary  form. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  humanistic  studies,  of  which 
literature  is  the  queen,  are  more  than  ever  necessary  for  our  survival.  Our 
educators  and  our  foundations  belabor  the  issue  and  do  little  about  it.  And 
they  receive  little  help  from  us,  who  are  busy  reducing  literary  studies  to 
playfulness,  to  the  breaking  open  of  the  seals  of  hermetic  poetry,  to  the 
solving  of  deliberately  planted  puzzles  which  exercise  the  mind  like  the 
solution  of  double-crostics  and  often  with  as  unprofitable  results.  By 
limiting  literary  studies  to  belles-lettres,  we  lose  sight  of  true  values  and  fail 
dismally  to  see  life  steady  and  see  it  whole.  We  have  not  been  able  to  con¬ 
vince  even  our  more  enlightened  administrators  of  the  essential  importance 
of  our  discipline. 

A  literary  education  has  usually  been,  and  still  should  be,  an  ethical 
education.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  a  study  of  ethics,  or  the  didacticism  of 
such  works  as  Les  Aventures  de  Télémaque  or  Emile,  although  these  should 
not  be  excluded.  And  if  literature  is  set  apart  as  the  only  discipline  that 
comprehends  the  whole  of  man,  with  emphasis  on  his  inner  nature,  there 
must  be  a  place  in  literary  education  for  intellectual  biography  and  history. 
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for,  as  James  Harvey  Robinson  insisted,  we  can  hardly  understand  man 
unless  we  understand  how  he  got  that  way.  The  Muse  Cho  has  been  having 
a  rough  time  of  late  in  our  literature  departments.  So  we  lose  good  students 
to  history  departments,  where  she  appears  to  be  thriving  as  vigorously  as 
ever. 

Literature  is  more  than  a  fine  art  and  can  successfully  resist  the  modern 
trend  towards  the  dehumanization  of  the  arts.  It  finds  its  proper  place  at 
the  very  center  of  humanistic  studies,  and  here  hes  our  salvation.  There 
must  remain  a  place  in  literary  studies  for  Aristotle  and  Plato  as  well  as  for 
Homer,  for  Cicero  and  Lucretius  as  well  as  for  Virgil.  Aristotle  is  more  than 
a  study  of  ethics  or  esthetics,  Plato  more  than  a  study  of  politics 
or  dialectics;  and  the  something  more  is  literature.  Within  our  domain,  there 
is  room  for  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  and  La  Fontaine  as  well  as  for  Ronsard 
and  Racine  and  Mohere.  These  examples  serve  to  make  it  clear  that  not 
only  eighteenth-century  French  hterature,  but  much  of  the  great  literary 
heritage  of  the  past  is  threatened,  if  we  adopt  the  limitations  that  some  of 
our  modern  critics  would  impose  upon  us.  Too  many  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  dangerous  business  of  overlooking  the  broadly  human  interests  of  a 
literary  work  in  order  to  treat  it  as  a  symbol  of  something  else — “deep” 
readers  so  often  go  off  the  deep  end — or  to  reduce  it  to  purely  technical 
analysis.  Literature  is  distinct  from  the  fine  arts,  because  it  cannot  be  so 
refined.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that,  in  drawing  up  our  lists  of  great 
books,  we  are  not  moved  by  esthetic  considerations  alone.  It  is  especially 
in  literary  studies  that  the  ethical  and  esthetic  consciences  interplay. 

The  authors  of  a  widely  read  study  of  the  theory  of  literature,  after  ad¬ 
mitting  that  biography  may  have  a  certain  value  in  explaining  allusions,  or 
even  words,  declare  that  whatever  the  importance  of  biography  in  these 
respects,  it  seems  dangerous  to  ascribe  to  it  any  real  critical  importance. 
“For,”  they  add,  “no  biographical  evidence  can  change  or  influence  critical 
evaluation.”  If  that  were  true,  so  much  the  worse  for  critical  evaluations. 

Moreover,  not  critical  evaluation  but  appreciation  should  be  our  chief 
concern  as  teachers  of  literature.  “The  critical  movement  that  diverts 
attention  from  the  poet  to  poetry,”  writes  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  “incidentally 
illustrates  a  larger  tendency  of  the  time  that  has  been  called  the  dehumaniza¬ 
tion  of  art.  [Literary  biography]  has  thriven,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because 
the  lives  of  authors  do  give  up,  largely,  the  key  to  their  verse  and  their  prose 
by  explaining  the  origins  and  growth  of  their  tendencies  and  vision,  what 
their  work  means  and  what  it  says — though  of  course  this  does  not  interest 
minds  that  care  only  for  structures  and  textures.  .  .  .”  (From  A  Writer’s 
Notebook.)  And  Paul  Valéry,  in  his  pages  on  Adonis,  compares  the  poet  to  a 
mysterious  spider  awaiting  its  prey  at  the  center  of  its  web:  “The  role  of  the 
critic,  confronted  with  a  literary  work,  poetry  or  novel,  should  be  to  fol- 
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low  the  threads  of  the  web  until  he  rejoins  the  creator  at  the  center.  The 
work  is  comprehended,  in  the  Latin  meaning  of  the  word,  only  if  it  is  appre¬ 
hended,  and,  in  a  way,  relived.”  {Annales  de  VUniversité  de  Paris,  oct.-déc., 
1957,  p.  517.) 

In  the  perfect  fusion  of  form  and  content  that  constitutes  successful  writ¬ 
ing,  there  is  still  content,  there  is  still  meaning,  and  meaning  needs  expli¬ 
cation,  because  it  is  an  essential  constituent  element  of  the  fusion.  That  is 
why  the  more  unabashed  new  critics’  only  resource  is  to  deny  that  writing 
which  has  meaning  can  be  literature  and  agree  with  Tristan  Tzara,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  who  says  that  poetry  is  no  longer  to  be  classified  under  the  heading  of 
expression,  for  poetry  which  expresses  either  ideas  or  feehngs  no  longer  in¬ 
terests  anyone.  {Cri  de  la  nature,  Second  Entretien,  vii,  107.) 

But  we  read  Montaigne’s  essays  without  worrying  about  structure  and 
texture.  Rarely  have  the  style  and  the  man  been  so  nearly  one:  “le  style 
comique  et  privé,”  as  he  describes  it,  and  “l’esprit  ondoyant  et  divers.”  And 
we  agree  with  Eric  Auerbach,  who  wrote  so  well  in  Mimesis  of  the  poetic 
movement  of  Montaigne’s  thought.  And  Montaigne’s  “poetry”  expresses 
ideas  and  yet  continues  to  interest  a  great  many  people. 

Our  new,  no  longer  new,  critics  have  done  well  to  emphasize  the  primary 
importance  of  the  literary  text.  It  is  their  exclusiveness  that  is  objectionable. 
All  paths  should  be  left  open  to  the  richer  appreciation  of  hterary  art.  His¬ 
tory  contributes  the  sense  of  the  past.  Biography  gives  us  the  key  to  the 
movement  of  the  author’s  ideas  and  to  his  imagery.  Philology  and  styhstics 
play  their  definite  role.  A  background  of  philosophy  helps  us  understand  the 
meanings  with  which  a  literary  work  is  constructed.  As  Diderot  remarked, 
no  two  readers  ever  read  the  same  page,  because  each  one  of  us  brings  to  our 
reading  our  total  experience. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  we  can  teach  appreciation.  I  am  always 
reminded  of  the  old  saw:  “You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can’t  make 
him  drink”  -no  matter  how  beautifully  you  describe  the  virtues  of  the 
water.  Shortly  after  a  delightful  reading  of  the  nine  hundred  odd  pages  of 
Don  Quixote  last  winter,  a  copy  of  Mark  Van  Doren’s  book  on  that  subject 
came  into  my  hands.  I  read  it,  too,  with  delight.  It  was  packed  with  Van 
Doren’s  wisdom  and  literary  vision — good  literature  about  literature.  Butdid 
the  book  change  or  enhance  my  appreciation  of  Don  Quixote?  That  is  a  se¬ 
rious  question  and  an  embarrassing  one,  which  I  have  to  leave  unanswered. 
It  was  comforting,  at  least,  to  know  how  much  the  author  liked  Don  Quixote, 
too. 

It  has  seemed  more  useful  to  approach  our  problem  in  a  general  way 
rather  than  to  try  to  defend  specific  hterary  works  of  the  French  eighteenth 
century.  In  spite  of  Henri  Peyre’s  noble  plea  in  behalf  of  literary  genera¬ 
tions,  we  seem  still  to  be  century  minded.  We  could,  of  course,  play  a  httle 
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century  game  to  test  out  our  critics’  claims.  Manon  Lescaut  and  Gil  Bias 
and  La  Vie  de  Marianne  could  be  pushed  back  into  the  seventeenth  century 
as  the  post-classic  work  of  “retardataires.”  Rousseau  was  the  father  of  ro¬ 
manticism;  we  can  push  him  up  into  the  nineteenth  century.  You  will  be 
happy  to  throw  in  Restif  de  la  Bretonne  and  the  Marquis  de  Sade  for  good 
measme.  Since  Montesquieu  wrote  about  laws — forgetting  Plato  for  the 
moment — we  will  leave  him  to  the  sociologists  and  political  scientists.  Please 
bear  with  us  if  we  send  Figaro  back  to  Spain  where  he  apparently  came 
from.  Disregarding  the  smaller  fry,  that  leaves  Voltaire  and  Diderot.  We 
can  easily  argue  that  Diderot  was  not  of  his  centruy.  The  Neveu  de  Rameau, 
after  all,  was  first  pubhshed  in  the  nineteenth.  And  Voltaire?  This  will  not 
be  so  easy.  He  was  definitely  of  his  century,  wrote  well,  and  was  interested 
in  all  aspects  of  the  human  spirit.  He  was  also  the  master  of  satire,  the  very 
genius  of  mockery.  We  moderns  take  ourselves  so  seriously.  Have  the  gay 
and  the  comic  and  the  satirical  no  place  in  hterary  art?  Perhaps  we  should 
all  read  again  David  Worcester  on  The  Art  of  Satire. 

A  professor  of  hterature  of  my  acquaintance,  recently  retired,  had  to  leave 
behind  him  two  thirds  of  his  library.  As  he  sorted  out  his  books,  he  found 
himself  saving  out  what  are  commonly  called  the  great  books,  literary  texts 
rather  than  critical  evaluations;  biographies  and  à  certain  number  of  his¬ 
tories,  among  the  latter  the  Histoire  de  Charles  XII,  because  that  work  per¬ 
fectly  blends  history  and  hterature.  He  had  been  told  that  there  was  no 
eighteenth-century  French  hterature,  yet  he  found  it  impossible  to  part  with 
Voltaire’s  satires  and  the  philosophical  tales;  for  who  possessed  the  art  of 
telling  a  story  better  than  Voltaire?  He  confessed  to  me,  with  a  guilty  feel¬ 
ing,  that  he  had  crept  back  to  his  office  in  the  dead  of  night  to  rescue  his 
treasured  copy  of  La  Pucelle,  queen  of  burlesque.  It  has  recently  been  ru¬ 
mored  that  he  has  built  an  addition  to  his  house  for  the  forty,  soon  to  be 
eighty,  volumes  of  Voltaire’s  correspondence.  He  actually  believed  that 
there  was  some  connection  between  letters  and  literature  and  that  if  Mon¬ 
taigne  and  La  Fontaine  and  Pascal  wrote  literature,  so  did  Voltaire. 

If  there  is  literature,  as  he  believed,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  are 
asked  why  we  do  not  teach  it  as  such.  If  a  broad  non-exclusive  view  of  lit¬ 
erature  is  acceptable,  and  if  it  is  true  that  all  approaches  to  its  appreciation 
are  valid,  the  historical,  the  biographical,  the  philosophical,  the  stylistic, 
and  the  philological,  the  answer  to  the  question  is  apparent  :  we  always  have 
taught  the  eighteenth  century  as  literature.  Writers  of  dissertations  must 
deal  with  literature  in  part,  however,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  if  they 
treat  the  historical  or  philological,  for  example,  in  their  approach  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  work.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  over-departmentalization  confined  to 
needlessly  restricted  areas  those  who  are  zealously  seeking  the  inner  nature 
of  man,  in  an  effort  to  see  life  steady  and  see  it  whole. 
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We  are  all  of  us  differently  constituted,  and  in  our  constitutions  the 
ethical  and  esthetic  consciences  assume  different  degrees  of  importance.  The 
predominantly  esthetic  among  us  may  well  prefer  post-Baudelairean  poetry, 
or  seventeenth-century  literature,  in  which  form  was  paramount  and  the 
genres  restricted.  Those  of  us  in  whom  the  ethical  conscience  dominates  still 
prefer  the  freeing  of  the  human  spirit  and  the  broader  conception  of  litera¬ 
ture  which  the  eighteenth  century  represents,  in  what  Heine  called  the  great 
liberation  war  of  humanity.  But  in  spite  of  our  differences,  we  should  be  able 
to  share  the  pages  of  our  professional  reviews  and  arrive  at  a  peaceful  co¬ 
existence  in  Academia. 

Columbia  University 


'Tierre  et  Jean’’:  Some  Symbols 

by  Robert  J.  Niess 

In  the  continuing  appraisal  and  reappraisal  of  French 

realism  being  carried  on  by  scholars  and  critics,  one  fact  is  becoming  clearer 
and  clearer:  that  the  old  charge  of  obviousness  so  often  brought  against 
the  realists  and  their  novels  is  in  reality  baseless  and  that  realism  as  a  whole 
offers  just  as  fertile  a  field  for  the  perspicacious  reader  as  romanticism  or  as 
symbolism  itself.  We  find  with  each  new  article  on  Flaubert,  for  instance, 
that  his  lexicon  always  carries  a  double  burden  of  direct  statement  and  of 
implied  meaning,  philosophical,  social,  ironic,  emotional.  Not  a  page  of  his 
is  without  its  little  significant  fact,  its  signpost,  its  ‘epiphany”  not  a  line  he 
wrote  can  now  be  taken  to  mean  certainly  one  thing  and  only  one  thing. 
Always  there  is  the  suspicion,  and  it  is  normally  well  founded,  that  if  we 
look  closely  enough  we  will  see  that  the  detail,  the  metaphor,  the  simile,  the 
description,  the  dialogue  is  to  be  taken  in  two  senses  and  if  we  are  content 
to  read  Flaubert  for  direct  meanings  only,  then  we  are  content  to  read 
only  something  less  than  half  of  what  he  consciously  put  into  his  pages. 

Guy  de  Maupassant  was,  of  course,  his  aptest  pupil  and  it  is  certainly 
becoming  more  and  more  evident,  as  the  critics  sift  his  style  and  the  scholars 
tmn  his  manuscripts  inside  out,  that  a  very  great  part  of  what  seems  ob¬ 
vious  at  first  glance  is  really  not  so  obvious  at  all,  or  at  least,  if  obvious  in 
its  primary  meaning,  it  also  carries  meanings  and  hints  that  are  not  so 
clear  and  not  so  apparent.  While  Maupassant  clearly  never  was  the  subtle 
technician  his  godfather  was,  it  is  still  possible  to  read  a  good  many  of  his 
works  with  an  eye  to  symbolic  motif  and  to  draw  some  rather  interesting 
conclusions  about  this  author  who  is  dismissed  by  altogether  too  many 
moderns  with  the  contemptuous  sniff  that  he  is  anything  but  ‘intelligent.’ 
Intelligent  he  was  not,  if  we  take  men  like  Gide  to  represent  the  party  of 
intelligence,  but  he  was  not  so  obtuse  as  some  of  the  younger  critics  make 
him  out  to  be  either  and  a  host  of  short  stories,  plus  a  handful  of  novels, 
are  there  to  prove  it.  They  prove,  it  would  seem,  that  it  is  very  nearly  as 
risky  to  take  him  at  face  value  as  Flaubert  and  that  he  was  as  capable  as 
the  greater  man  of  letting  his  true  meaning  be  carried  by  the  ‘sous-en- 
tendus,’  by  the  hints,  the  signposts,  by  the  symbols,  in  a  word. 

Pierre  et  Jean,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  Maupassant  s 
skill  at  this  artistic  kind  of  dissimulation.  Some  of  its  symbols  seem  to  have 
such  importance  in  its  economy  that  it  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to 
claim  that  they  hold  the  key  to  its  true  meaning  and  to  Maupassant’s 
intentions  and  aims. 
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One  of  Maupassant’s  best  critics,  Professor  Edward  D.  Sullivan,  appears 
to  be  in  agreement  with  me  here,  although  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  I  in  this 
kind  of  interpretation.  In  his  excellent  Maupassant  the  Novelist,  Professor 
Sullivan  goes  to  some  lengths  in  discussing  the  frequently  recurring  fog 
symbol  in  Pierre  et  Jean  and  from  his  analysis  of  its  appearances  and 
general  role  in  the  story  comes  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  fundamental  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  work  that  is  highly  original,  though  not,  perhaps,  entirely  com¬ 
prehensive.  His  belief  is  that  the  fog  symbol,  recurring  as  frequently  as  it 
does,  was  certainly  no  accident  and  that  through  it  Maupassant  intended 
us  to  conclude  that  Pierre,  who  is  of  course  the  central  figure,  never  arrives 
at  complete  certainty  about  his  mother’s  guilt  or  innocence  and  remains  to 
the  end  in  doubt  and  apprehension.  In  his  discussion  of  Chapter  IV  of  the 
novel,  the  chapter  in  which  Pierre  first  begins  to  think  seriously  of  the 
possibihty  of  a  sin  on  his  mother’s  part,  Sullivan  says  this: 

Woven  into  Pierre's  examination  of  conscience  is  a  description  of  the  back¬ 
ground:  the  harbor,  the  lights  of  ships  and  lighthouses,  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  port.  These  brief  descriptive  notes  do  more  than  merely  set  the  stage, 
however;  certain  elements  possess  a  symbolic  value  which  accompanies  and 
reinforces  the  evolution  of  Pierre.  The  fog,  especially,  whirls  and  eddies  through 
the  novel  as  a  discreetly  handled  ‘objective  correlative.’  The  fog  in  Pierre’s 
mind  as  he  tries  to  see  his  way  clear  through  the  chain  of  circumstances  is 
matched  by  the  haze  and  fog  of  the  harbor  setting.  As  he  meditates  here  on  the 
quai,  only  slightly  troubled  about  himself  and  without  suspecting  anything  un¬ 
toward  in  the  legacy,  the  night  is  clear  and  the  lights  are  visible,  but  there  is 
nevertheless  a  ‘brume  nocturne’  which  filters  the  light  of  the  stars.  Once  en¬ 
gulfed  in  the  fog,  Pierre  will  never  be  able  to  emerge  completely  or  dispel  it 
entirely.^ 

A  little  later,  Sullivan  adds  this:  “The  shift  of  point  of  view  in  the  scene 
between  Jean  and  his  mother  is  necessary  to  impart  to  the  reader  that 
knowledge  which  Pierre  seeks,  but  which  he  can  never  find.  He  can  never 
completely  dispell  the  fog.”  (p.  115)  And  lastly,  as  he  terminates  his  analysis 
of  the  work,  he  remarks:  “It  is  no  accident  that  the  fog  symbol  reappears 
at  the  very  end  [.  .  .]  Pierre  is  pursued  by  ‘un  peu  de  brume,’  never  able  to 
rid  himself  of  it  completely,  for  he  never  knows  the  truth  absolutely  as  does 
Jean  or  the  reader.”  (p.  116) 

This  explanation  is  original,  ingenious  and  attractive,  but  perhaps  not 
completely  acceptable  nonetheless,  for  there  can  be  little  real  doubt  that 
Pierre  understands  the  situation  as  clearly  as  anyone — ^indeed,  one  might 

1  Edward  D.  Sullivan:  Mauvassant  the  Novelist  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1954),  p.  109. 
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argue  that  it  is  the  gradual  growth  of  understanding  on  his  part  that  is  the 
very  core  and  meaning  of  Pierre  et  Jean,  not  the  growth  of  jealousy,  as  the 
most  frequent  interpretation  has  it.  It  would  seem  that  Pierre’s  knowledge 
of  what  his  mother  has  done  is  in  fact  clearer  and  more  comprehensive 
than  her  own  knowledge  of  her  sin  or  Jean’s  realization  of  it  after  she  has 
told  him  of  her  youthful  love  for  Maréchal,  for  Pierre  arrives  at  his  cer¬ 
tainty  by  a  long  process  of  analysis,  reasoning  and  weighing  of  the  evidence; 
he  comes  to  a  moral  certainty  that  is  more  certain  than  her  own  personal 
knowledge  of  what  she  has  done,  more  certain  because  based  on  intellectual 
and  emotional  processes,  while  hers  is  corrupted  by  sentiment  and  by  the 
need  to  justify  herself.  And  surely  Pierre’s  certainty  is  more  certain  than 
Jean’s,  for  Jean  seems  hardly  concerned  in  the  matter  at  all  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  is  corrupted,  like  his  mother’s,  by  self-interest  and  sentiment.  If  there 
is  anyone  in  the  novel  who  really  knows,  who  is  not  in  the  fog,  it  is  surely 
Pierre,  and  it  is  the  process  of  discovery,  of  the  elimination  of  the  fog  of 
doubt  and  ignorance,  that  forms  the  true  subject  of  the  novel. 

It  is  possible  to  argue  this  way  because  other  symbols  in  Pierre  et  J ean 
clearly  coimterbalance  and  contradict  the  fog  symbols;  they  form  a  subtle 
and  skillful  opposition  which  is  in  effect  a  rendering  of  the  process  of  the 
growth  of  knowledge  in  a  human  mind.  This  duel  of  opposite  symbols 
quite  changes  the  meaning  of  the  story  from  a  tale  of  jealousy  or  an  account 
of  doubt  to  the  history  of  the  acquisition  of  a  horrible  certainty,  and  it  is 
this  conflict  of  opposite  tendencies,  symbolized  by  opposite  motifs,  which 
gives  the  book  its  tragic  sense.  These  motifs,  largely  but  not  completely 
found  in  the  first  half  of  the  book,  consist  in  the  main  of  two  kinds,  fog, 
smoke  and  sleep  symbols  on  the  one  hand,  symbolizing  doubt  and  confusion, 
and  light  symbols  on  the  other,  representing,  seemingly,  the  penetration 
of  knowledge  into  an  rmwilling  mind. 

To  understand  the  opposition  of  these  symbols  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  structure  of  the  novel  fairly  carefully  in  mind.  This  is  the  march  of 
events  : 

Chapter  I,  of  course,  presents  all  the  main  characters  with  their  dominant 
traits,  and  further  includes  the  all-important  fact  of  the  legacy  left  to  J  ean 
by  an  old  friend  of  the  Roland  family,  one  Maréchal.  In  the  second  chapter, 
Pierre,  now  clearly  the  central  figure,  begins  to  speculate  on  the  reasons 
for  the  curious  provisions  of  the  legacy  which  so  advantaged  his  brother 
and  which  left  him  completely  aside  and  as  he  does,  the  first  beginmngs  of 
jealousy  appear  in  his  mind.  As  yet,  there  is  no  suspicion  of  his  mother, 
but  when  he  visits  an  old  friend  of  his,  the  Pohsh  pharmacist  Marowska, 
the  seeds  of  doubt  are  planted  by  a  remark  make  by  the  old  man  and  the 
novel  is  on  its  way  to  the  dénouement.  In  Chapter  III  Pierre,  still  the 
central  figure,  begins  to  examine  his  own  life  in  the  light  of  his  brother’s 
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advantages  and  his  jealousy  of  him  grows  with  the  realization  that  he  has 
wasted  his  own  years  and  has  nothing  to  show  for  his  education.  But  the 
significant  fact  of  this  chapter  is  again  provided  by  a  remark  of  a  second 
person,  this  time  a  waitress  in  a  café  he  frequents.  She  points  out,  when  he 
has  told  her  of  his  brother’s  inheritance,  that  “ce  n’est  pas  étonnant  qu’il 
te  ressemble  si  peu,”  thus  putting  in  words  an  obscure  sentiment  that  has 
been  torturing  Pierre  for  hours  already  and  which  is  almost  at  the  point  of 
becoming  a  recognizable  emotion.  Pierre  is  so  upset  by  her  observation 
that  he  succeeds  in  ruining  a  dinner  given  by  his  family  for  Jean.  Chapter 
IV,  almost  without  external  events  of  any  consequence,  is  devoted  to 
Pierre’s  analysis  of  the  situation  and  to  the  gradual  replacement  of  jealousy 
as  his  dominant  emotion  by  a  growing  sense  of  certainty  that  his  mother 
has  sinned  and  that  Jean  is  not  Roland’s  son  at  all,  but  Maréchal’s.  But  he 
is  not  yet  completely  satisfied  that  his  intimate  conviction  is  justified  in 
fact  and  the  chapter  ends  on  an  ambivalent  note.  In  Chapter  V,  Pierre 
persuades  his  mother  to  produce  an  old  portrait  of  Maréchal  and  makes  a 
brief  visit  to  Trouville,  where  on  the  beach  all  the  evidence  falls  into  place 
and  he  becomes  convinced  that  his  suspicions  of  his  mother  are  justified. 
On  his  return,  he  begins  the  slow  torture  of  his  mother  which  will  rend  the 
family  and  eventually  drive  him  from  home  for  good.  Chapter  VI  provides 
a  diversion  in  the  action  and  is  concerned  largely  with  a  fishing  expedition 
undertaken  by  the  whole  family,  during  which  Jean  finally  screws  up  his 
courage  to  the  point  of  asking  Mme  Rosémilly,  an  attractive  young  widow, 
to  become  his  wife.  In  Chapter  VII,  the  dramatic  highlight  of  the  novel, 
Pierre  discloses  his  suspicions  to  Jean  and  later  their  mother  tells  Jean  the 
truth  about  her  haison  with  M^aréchal.  Chapter  VIII  is  largely  concerned 
with  plans  for  obtaining  a  position  for  Pierre  as  ship’s  doctor  on  the  Lor¬ 
raine,  for  it  is  evident  to  everyone  but  M.  Roland— “le  bonhomme  comptait 
SI  peu”— that  Pierre  can  no  longer  live  with  either  Jean  or  his  mother.  In 
the  concluding  chapter,  Pierre  finally  departs  from  Le  Havre,  a  victim  of 
his  own  certainty  of  his  mother’s  sin. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  symbols  which  seem  to  carry  the  sense  of  the  work. 
First,  the  symbols  of  uncertainty,  ignorance,  oblivion  and  hesitation: 
smoke,  fog,  night  and  sleep.  It  is  notable  that  the  greater  part  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  action  of  the  novel,  that  is,  the  psychological  action  in  Pierre’s  mind, 
the  process  of  discovery  and  complete  realization  of  his  mother’s  fault! 
takes  place  at  night.  I  do  not  think  this  is  just  accidental  or  the  result  of  an 
old  convention;  it  seems  rather,  that  Maupassant  may  have  wanted  to 
stress  by  this  circumstance  the  ignorance  in  which  Pierre  finds  himself  as 
to  the  events  of  the  past,  the  ignorance  which  his  bitter  psychological 
investigation  finally  dispels.  But  these  night  scenes  in  themselves  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  impart  the  sense  of  what  Maupassant  is  driving  at  and 
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they  are  reinforced  by  fairly  frequent  references  to  smoke  and  fog,  which, 
like  night,  appear  to  represent  the  opposite  of  enlightenment.  The  refer¬ 
ences  to  smoke,  while  less  frequent  than  those  to  fog,  are  more  widely 
scattered  in  the  novel,  occurring  from  the  first  to  the  last  chapter  and 
appearing  nearly  every  time  the  sea  is  mentioned.  One  of  them  in  particular, 
the  last  one,  seems  significant  and  I  shall  return  to  it  later. 

The  fog  symbols  are  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  Chapter  IV,  the 
chapter  in  which  Pierre  faces  the  problem  posed  by  the  inheritance  directly 
for  the  first  time  and  comes  to  something  like  certainty  of  his  mother’s 
guilt.  The  first  of  them  occurs  when  Pierre  is  out  sailing  with  Papagris,  the 
sailor.  After  some  hours  of  beautiful  weather  on  the  water,  the  old  man 
points  out  to  him; 

V’ià  de  la  hrume,  M’sieu  Pierre,  faut  rentrer. 

Il  leva  les  yeux  et  aperçut  vers  le  nord  une  ombre  grise,  profonde  et  légère, 
noyant  le  ciel  et  couvrant  la  mer,  accourant  vers  eux,  comme  un  nuage  tombé 
d’en  haut. 

Il  vira  de  bord,  et  vent  arrière,  fit  route  vers  la  jetée,  suivi  par  la  brume 
rapide  qui  le  gagnait.  Lorsqu’elle  atteignit  la  Perle,  l’enveloppant  dans  son 
imperceptible  épaisseur,  un  frisson  de  froid  courut  sur  les  membres  de  Pierre, 
et  une  odeur  de  fumée  et  de  moisissure,  l’odeur  bizarre  des  brouillards  marins, 
lui  fit  fermer  la  bouche  pour  ne  point  goûter  cette  nuée  humide  et  glacée.  Quand 
la  barque  reprit  dans  le  port  sa  place  accoutumée,  la  ville  entière  était  ensevelie 
déjà  sous  cette  vapeur  menue,  qui,  sans  tomber,  mouillait  comme  une  pluie  et 
glissait  sur  les  maisons  et  les  rues  à  la  façon  d’un  fleuve  qui  coule."^ 

Some  hours  later,  after  Pierre  has  obtained  from  his  parents  certain  appar¬ 
ently  innocuous  but  really  significant  details  about  the  relationship  of 
Maréchal  to  the  family,  he  leaves  the  house  and  walks  through  the  streets 

of  Le  Havre: 

Elies  étaient  ensevelies  sous  le  brouillard,  qui  rendait  opaque,  pesante  et 
nauséabonde  la  nuit.  On  eût  dit  une  fumée  pestilentielle  abattue  sur  la  terre. 
On  la  voyait  passer  sur  les  becs  de  gaz  qu’elle  paraissait  éteindre  par  moments 

.  .  .  (p.  93) 

Still  later,  when  Pierre  has  arrived  at  something  like  the  terrible  certainty 
which  will  ruin  his  life,  he  has  this  chmactic  experience  : 

.  soudain,  comme  si  elle  l’eût  entendu,  comme  si  elle  l’eût  compris  et  lut 
eût  répondu,  la  sirène  de  la  jetée  hurla  tout  près  de  lui.  Sa  clameur  de  monstre 
2  Guy  de  Maupassant:  Pierre  et  Jean,  Œuvres  complètes  (Paris;  Conard,  1929),  p. 
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surnaturel,  plus  retentissante  que  le  tonnerre,  rugissement  sauvage  et  formi¬ 
dable  fait  pour  dominer  les  voix  du  vent  et  des  vagues,  se  répandit  dans  les 
ténèbres  sur  la  mer  invisible  ensevelie  sous  les  brouillards. 

Alors,  à  travers  la  brume,  proches  ou  lointains,  des  cris  pareils  s'élevèrent 
de  nouveau  dans  la  nuit.  Ils  étaient  effrayants,  ces  appels  poussés  par  les 
grands  paquebots  aveugles,  (pp.  103-104) 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  that  Maupassant  was  here 
deliberately  trying  to  convey  the  idea  of  uncertainty,  groping,  hesitation, 
ignorance,  the  mental  state  against  which  the  truth  must  struggle  for 
possession  of  Pierre’s  mind. 

But  these  passive’  symbols  are  reinforced  by  a  more  ^active’  symbol, 
sleep,  if  the  paradox  may  pass.  Of  the  book’s  nine  chapters,  no  less  than 
five  end  with  references  to  Pierre’s  sleep  or  to  his  efforts  to  sleep.  Chapter 
II,  for  example,  in  which  the  first  glimmerings  of  suspicion  enter  his  mind, 
ends  thus:  “Pendant  quelque  temps,  il  entendit  Jean  qui  marchait  douce¬ 
ment  dans  la  chambre  voisine,  puis  il  s’endormit  après  avoir  bu  deux 
verres  d’eau.”  (p.  52)  Chapter  III,  where  the  waitress  really  arouses  his 
doubts  about  his  mother,  has  these  as  its  final  fines:  “De  la  fin  de  cette 
soirée  il  n’eut  guère  souvenir.  On  avait  pris  le  café,  absorbé  des  liqueurs,  et 
beaucoup  ri  en  plaisantant.  Puis  il  se  coucha,  vers  minuit,  l’esprit  confus 
et  la  tête  lourde.  Et  il  dormit  comme  une  brute  jusqu’à  neuf  heures  le 
lendemain.”  (p.  91)  Chapter  IV,  where  he  comes  almost  to  certainty, 
closes  in  this  way:  “11  avait  accumulé  les  preuves  ainsi  qu’on  dresse  un 
réquisitoire  .  .  .  Alors  il  rentra  pour  se  coucher,  et,  à  force  de  volonté,  il 
finit  par  s’assoupir.”  (p.  109)  No  reference  to  sleep  terminates  Chapter  V, 
where  Pierre  finally  and  clearly  arrives  at  certainty,  but  this  is  under¬ 
standable:  it  seems  that  here  Maupassant  is  indicating  by  this  break  in  the 
established  rhythm  that  the  truth,  which  is  revealed  to  Pierre  so  disas¬ 
trously  by  the  moment  privilégié’  of  Trouville,  is  simply  too  strong  to  be 
fought  against,  that  it  cannot  be  shut  out  by  any  means. 

But  again.  Chapter  VI,  the  fishing  expedition,  ends  by  a  reference  to 
sleep  tha,t  may  be  significant:  “La  mer  montant  les  chassa  vers  les  pêcheurs 
qu’ils  rejoignirent,  puis  tout  le  monde  regagna  la  côte.  On  réveilla  Pierre 
qui  feignit  de  dormir;  et  le  dîner  fut  très  long,  arrosé  de  beaucoup  de  vins.” 
(p.  164)  It  is  notable  that  Pierre  is  not  asleep  but  only  pretending  to  be 
and  here,  it  would  appear,  Maupassant  is  attempting  to  indicate  that 
Pierre’s  efforts  to  blot  out  the  truth  have  been  resumed  after  the  Trouville 
incident  has  lost  some  of  its  impact,  but  that  these  efforts  are  fruitless  so 
great  is  the  evidence  now.  Lastly,  Chapter  VII,  which  contains  the  dra- 
maüc  climax  of  the  novel,  the  revelation  by  Madame  Roland  to  Jean  that 
he  IS  Maréchal’s  son,  and  the  chapter  which  ends  the  psychological  action 
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of  the  book,  closes  with  these  brief  words:  “Seul  dans  la  maison,  Pierre  ne 
dormit  pas  et  l’avait  entendu  revenir.”  (p.  192)  Again,  Pierre  cannot 
sleep — here  he  does  not  even  try,  and  by  this  last  reference  Maupassant 
surely  means  us  to  understand  that  from  now  on  oblivion,  concealment, 
flight  are  finally  impossible  for  Pierre,  that  he  is  now  condemned  to  know 
the  truth  for  the  rest  of  his  ruined  life. 

These  darkness  symbols  of  concealment  and  flight  are  balanced  by  a 
series  of  opposite  symbols,  all  of  them  dealing  wdth  light,  a  motif  which 
seems  to  represent  the  progressive  invasion  of  Pierre’s  mind  by  the  truth 
which  he  seeks  at  all  costs  to  blot  out  from  his  consciousness.  All  of  them 
occur  in  the  chapters  which  have  most  importance  for  the  psychological 
progress  of  the  novel  and  they  cease,  significantly,  when  the  truth  has 
finally  penetrated  Pierre’s  mind.  In  Chapter  II,  containing  the  beginning 
of  Pierre’s  suspicions  he  goes  out  to  wander  in  the  city  in  order  to  try  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  vague  malaise  which  has  seized  him  at  the  news 
of  the  legacy.  Almost  immediately  “il  se  sentit  attiré  par  les  lumières  du 
café  Tortoni,  et  il  s’en  vint  lentement  vers  la  façade  illuminée”,  (p.  39)  A 
little  later  in  the  same  chapter  the  most  impressive  of  these  light  symbols 
appears: 

Ayant  fait  encore  quelques  pas,  il  s’arrêta  pour  contempler  la  rade.  Sur  sa 
droite,  au-dessus  de  Sainte- Adresse,  les  deux  phares  électriques  du  cap  de  la 
Hève,  semhlaUes  à  deux  cyclopes  monstrueux  et  jumeaux,  jetaient  sur  la  mer 
leurs  longs  et  puissants  regards.  Partis  des  deux  foyers  voisins,  les  deux  rayons 
parallèles,  pareils  aux  queux  [sic]  géantes  de  deux  comètes,  descendaient, 
suivant  une  pente  droite  et  démesurée,  du  sommet  de  la  côte  au  fond  de  l’horizon. 
Puis  sur  les  deux  jetées,  deux  autres  feux,  enfants  de  ces  colosses,  indiquaient 
l’entrée  du  Havre;  et  là-has,  de  l’autre  côté  de  la  Seine,  on  en  voyait  encore 
d’autres,  beaucoup  d’autres,  fixes  et  clignotants,  à  éclats  et  à  éclipses,  s’ouvrant 
et  se  fermant  comme  des  yeux,  les  yeux  des  ports,  jaunes,  rouges,  verts,  guettant 
la  mer  obscure  couverte  de  navires,  les  yeux  vivants  de  la  terre  hospitalière 
disant,  rien  que  par  le  mouvement  mécanique  et  régulier  de  leurs  paupières. 
‘C’est  moi.  Je  suis  Trouville,  je  suis  Ronfleur,  je  suis  la  rivière  de  Pont- 
Audemer.’  Et  dominant  tous  les  autres,  si  haut  que,  de  si  loin,  on  le  prenait 
pour  une  planète,  le  phare  aérien  d’Etouville  montrait  la  route  de  Rouen,  à 
travers  les  bancs  de  sable  de  l’embouchure  du  grand  fleuve. 

Puis  sur  l’eau  profonde,  sur  l’eau  sans  limites,  plus  sombre  que  le  ciel,  on 
croyait  voir,  çà  et  là,  des  étoiles.  Elles  tremblotaient  dans  la  brume  nocturne, 
petites,  proches  ou  lointaines,  blanches,  vertes  ou  rouges  aussi.  Presque 
toutes  étaient  immobiles,  quelques-unes,  semblaient  courir;  c’étaient  les  feux 
des  bâtiments  à  l’ancre  attendant  la  marée  prochaine,  ou  des  bâtiments  en 
marche  venant  chercher  un  mouillage. 
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J uste  à  ce  moment  la  lune  se  leva  derrière  la  ville;  et  elle  avait  l’air  du  [sic] 
phare  énorme  et  divin,  allumé  dans  le  firmament  pour  guider  la  fiotte  infinie 
des  vraies  étoiles,  (pp.  42-43) 

Still  later  in  this  same  chapter,  when  Pierre  visits  the  old  pharmacist,  the 
light  symbol  reappears,  this  time  in  the  form  of  '*un  seul  bec  de  gaz.” 

There  are  no  similar  passages  in  Chapter  III,  but  in  IV,  where  Pierre 
approaches  but  does  not  quite  attain  certainty,  he  again  wanders  to  the 
port  of  Le  Havre  in  quest  of  an  answer  to  his  unspoken  problem.  There 
the  symbol  recurs: 

Lorsgu  il  se  fut  assis  a  I  extrémité  du  mole,  il  ferma  les  yeux  pour  ne  point 
voir  les  foyers  électriques,  voiles  de  brouillard,  qui  rendent  le  port  accessible  la 
nuit,  ni  le  feu  rouge  du  phare  sur  la  jetée  sud,  qu’on  distinguait  à  peine  cepen¬ 
dant.  Puis  se  tournant  à  moitié,  il  posa  ses  coudes  sur  le  granit  et  cacha  sa 
figure  entre  ses  mains,  (p.  98) 

Later,  in  the  same  setting,  it  occurs  again:  “Pierre  se  retourna  et  aperçut 
son  œü  rouge  [i.e.,  the  signal  light],  terni  de  brume.  Puis,  sous  la  clarté 
diffuse  des  feux  électriques  du  port,  une  grande  ombre  noire  se  dessina 
entre  les  deux  jetées.”  (p.  107)  But  perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  symbol 
occurs  in  Chapter  V,  where  Pierre  attains  complete  moral  certitude;  here 
the  symbol  is  quite  evidently  employed  expressly  for  the  purposes  of 
enlightenment  and  there  can  be  no  real  doubt  that  Maupassant  intended 
us  to  conceive  the  dazzling  light  of  the  beach  at  Trouville  as  a  parallel  to 
the  moment  of  intuition  which  Pierre  experiences  as  he  witnesses  the  scene 
and  which  finally  and  completely  convinces  him  of  his  mother’s  guilt: 

^  De  loin,  elle  [i.e.,  the  beach]  avait  l’air  d’un  long  jardin  plein  de  fleurs 
éclatantes  Sur  la  grande  dune  de  sable  jaune,  depuis  la  jetée  jusqu’aux 
oches-Noires,  les  ombrelles  de  toutes  les  couleurs,  les  chapeaux  de  toutes  les 
Jormes,  les  toilettes  de  toutes  les  nuances,  par  groupes  devant  les  cabines,  par 
lignes  le  long  du  flot  ou  dispersés  çà  et  là,  ressemblaient  vraiment  à  des  bouquets 
énormes  dans  une  prairie  démesurée,  (pp.  122-123) 

True  enough,  light  is  not  specifically  mentioned  here,  but  there  was  no 
necessity  for  mentioning  it,  for  Maupassant  knew  that  every  reader  would 
immediately  identify  a  beach  scene  with  sunlight,  and  moreover  the  colorful 
hghT^^^^^°^  ensemble  could  only  evoke  the  presence  of  dazzling 

Once  more,  it  seems  significant  that  the  light  symbols  cease  when  Pierre 
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has  reached  certainty;  they  have  served  their  purpose,  there  would  be  no 
point  in  continuing  them. 

There  remains  only  one  detail,  the  fact  that  the  very  last  Unes  of  the 
novel  contain  one  last  reference  to  smoke.  The  family  has  just  seen  Pierre 
off  on  the  Lorraine;  “Comme  ils  allaient  quitter  le  quai  et  prendre  le 
boulevard  François-Premier,  la  femme  se  retourna  encore  ime  fois  pour 
jeter  un  dernier  regard  sur  la  haute  mer;  mais  elle  ne  vit  plus  rien  qu’une 
petite  fumée  grise,  si  lointaine,  si  légère  qu’elle  avait  l’air  d’un  peu  de 
brume.”  (p.  242)  Do  these  lines  prove  Sullivan’s  point,  that  Pierre  goes 
away  still  uncertain  as  to  the  true  facts  of  the  case?  Perhaps,  but  not 
necessarily.  They  may  mean  something  quite  different:  that  Pierre  has 
indeed  come  to  certainty,  that  he  knows  the  truth,  but  that  his  mind  and 
soul,  as  human  minds  and  souls  wül  do,  are  attempting  to  blot  out  what  he 
ineluctably  knows,  that  they  are  trying  to  return  to  the  blessed  oblivion 
which  for  Maupassant,  that  tortured  soul,  meant  the  only  happiness  man 
can  know  here  below. 

The  University  of  Michigan 


Les  Poupées  intérieures  de  Marcel  Proust 

par  Eric  Smithner 

r 

\^’EST  LA  TERRIBLE  TROMPERIE  de  l’amour  qu’il  commence 
'par  nous  faire  jouer  avec  une  femme  non  du  monde  extérieur,  mais  avec  une 
poupée  intérieur  à  notre  cerveau,  la  seule  d’ailleurs  que  nous  ayons  toujours  à 
notre  disposition,  la  seule  que  nous  posséderons,  que  l’arbitraire  du  souvenir, 
presque  aussi  absolu  que  celui  de  l’imagination,  peut  avoir  fait  aussi  différente 
de  la  femme  réelle,  que  du  Balbec  réel  avait  été  pour  moi  le  Balbec  rêvé;  création 
factice  à  laquelle,  peu  à  peu,  pour  notre  souffrance,  nous  forcerons  la  femme 
réelle,  à  ressembler! 


Marcel  Proust  a  réussi  le  premier  à  déchiffrer  dans  un  roman  cette  langue 
mystérieuse  et  intérieure  de  la  vérité  ressentie:  c’est  lui  également  qui 
s’est  fait  un  devoir  moral  une  vocation  sacrée  même,  de  la  traduction  de 
notre  “entretien  passionné”  et  “seul  à  seul”  .  .  .  “avec  nous-mêmes.”^ 
Approfondissant  le  souvenir  de  ses  propres  expériences,  il  nous  a  présenté  à 
travers  la  Recherche  du  temps  perdu  une  psychologie  toute  personelle  de 
l’amour,  si  complexe  et  si  richement  figurée  que  l’on  peut  facilement  se 
perdre  à  la  recherche  des  vérités — souvent  exprimées  grâce  à  un  art 
quasi-apocalyptique— qu’il  a  atteintes  en  lui-même  et  autour  desquelles 
‘flotte  une  atmosphère  de  poésie,  la  douceur  d’un  mystère  qui  n’est  que  la 
pénombre  que  nous  avons  traversée.”^ 

Pour  tracer  l’histoire  de  cette  connaissance  httéraire  de  la  subjectivité 
amoureuse  il  faudrait  remonter  bien  loin — -jusqu’à  la  latinité  classique 
même.  Car  mutatis  mutandis  le  triste  Properce,  bien  avant  Constant, 
Stendhal,  et  Proust,  s’est  rendu  compte  de  ce  caractère  subjectif  de  l’amour, 
sans  d’ailleurs  le  réduire  à  une  théorie,  comme  l’a  fait  Beyle.  Pourtant  c’est 
l’auteur  de  La  Recherche  qui  s’est  insinué  le  plus  profondément  dans  les 
labyrinthes  de  nos  réalités  subjectives.  Marcel  Proust  nous  a  fait  voir, 
comme  le  font  avec  moins  de  poésie  Jung  et  ses  confrères,  que  ces  réalités 

^  Toute  citation  renvoie  à  l’édition  en  huit  volumes  de  la  Recherche  du  temps 
perdu,  N.R.P.,  c.  1919-c.  1927.  Cette  remarquable  image  se  trouve  dans  Guermantes 
11,  58  au  moment  où  Proust  fait  goûter  au  narrateur  les  délices  subjectifs  qu’il 
n’éprouvera  jamais  en  réalité  avec  Mlle  de  Stermaria  “à  qui  j’avais  pensé  toute  la 
journée  avant  l’arrivée  d’Albertine.” 

^  Le  Temps  retrouvé,  II,  59. 

®  Le  Temps  retrouvé,  II,  27. 
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ne  sont  pas  moins  vraies  et  essentielles  pour  être  intérieures  et  créées  par 
l’esprit. 

Je  m’intéresse  tout  particulièrement  à  ce  processus  psychologique  si 
bien  peint  par  Proust  qui  paraît  inné  à  tout  homme  capable  du  désir 
amoureux;  processus  qui,  presque  à  l’insu  de  l’amant,  crée — j’allais  dire 
moule — cet  autre  être  aimant  qui  est  à  la  fois  factice  et  subjectivement 
réel  mais  qui  est  plutôt  l’évocation  imagée  que  le  reflet  de  la  femme  aimée. 
Je  vais  laisser  de  côté  dans  cet  essai  l’édifice  plus  vaste  d’introspection 
qu’est  la  jalousie  et  le  chagrin  qu’a  si  savaronent  construit  Proust  dans  La 
Prisonnière  et  Alhertine  Disparue,  pour  m’occuper  de  ce  mirage  nécessaire 
à  l’esprit,  cette  fille  préférée  de  l’imagination  que  Proust,  une  fois  seulement 
que  je  sache,  a  nommé  la  poupée  intérieure. 

Une  des  vérités  les  plus  attristantes  qu’a  extraite  Marcel  Proust  de  son 
analyse  littéraire  de  l’amour,  c’est  que  nos  amours  ne  contiennent  presque 
rien  de  la  personne  aimée  et  qu’en  général  l’idée  que  nous  nous  faisons  de 
l’objet  de  nos  désirs  n’est  qu’une  création  originale  et  peut-être  même 
originelle  de  notre  imagination. 

Sans  doute  peu  de  personnes  comprennent  le  caractère  purement  subjectif 
qu’est  l’amour  et  la  sorte  de  création  que  c’est  d’une  personne  supplémentaire, 
distincte  de  celle  qui  porte  le  même  nom  dans  le  monde,  et  dont  la  plupart  des 
éléments  sont  tirés  de  nous-mêmes.  Aussi  y  a-t-il  peu  de  gens  qui  puissent 
trouver  naturelles  les  proportions  énormes  que  finit  par  prendre  pour  nous  un 
être  qui  n’est  pas  le  même  que  celui  qu’ils  voient.'^ 

Chez  Proust  la  description  de  cet  aspect  particulier  de  l’amour  subjectif 
dépasse  de  beaucoup  l’“aveuglement”  conventionnel  et  souvent  banal  dont 
traitaient  les  écrivains  classiques  et  romantiques  et  que  les  réalistes  ont 
dû  presque  ignorer.  L’art  de  Proust,  par  contre,  arrive,  même  à  travers  des 
phrases  torturées  d’introspection  et  quelquefois  forcément  obscures,  à 
éclaircir  beaucoup  plus  authentiquement  les  causes  de  cet  amour  aveugle. 
Surtout  en  ce  qui  concerne  le  narrateur  et  Swann  l’image  intérieure  de  la 

fausse  Bien-aimée  joue  un  rôle  immense. 

Comme  exemple  classique  de  cette  ambivalence  extérieur-intérieure  on 
n’a  qu’à  se  rappeler  l’étonnement  du  narrateur  lorsque  qu’il  se  rend  compte 
(près  du  poirier  beau  et  odorant)  que  l’excellent  Saint-Loup  aime  d’un 
amour  fou  la  même  femme  que  lui  s’amusait  à  appeler  Rachel  quand  du 
Seigneur”  dans  une  maison  de  passe.  De  même  Saint-Loup  s’étonne  en 
regardant  la  photo  d’Albertine  (dont  il  a  dû  oublier  avoir  fait  la  connais- 

^  A  rOmbre  des  jeunes  filles  en  fleurs,  I,  40. 
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sance  à  Doncières)  que  son  ami  s’apprête  à  dépenser  tant  d’argent  et  à  se 
faire  tant  de  chagrin  pour  retrouver  une  disparue  si  laide  et  ordinaire. 

Marcel  Proust  nous  a  très  bien  montré  aussi  que  le  caractère  merveilleux 
que  nous  attribuons  à  la  vie  de  la  personne  que  nous  désirons  sert  aussitôt 
de  lanterne  magique  pour  illustrer  et  glorifier  la  personne  elle-même. 
Cette  lanterne  proustienne  devient  un  des  thèmes  principaux  de  La  Re¬ 
cherche  et  découvre  à  merveille  l’activité  complexe  d’un  esprit  qui  projette 
partout  ses  couleurs  chaudes  et  lumineuses  dans  une  perpétuelle  falsification 
séductrice. 

A  partir  même  de  Combray  on  s’aperçoit,  rétrospectivement  bien  en¬ 
tendu,  de  la  maîtrise  inouie  de  l’auteur  et  de  la  façon  dont  il  se  sert  d’une 
technique  de  “décalage  continuel.”  Certains  noms  prestigieux  (Guermantes, 
Swann),  certains  fieux  (Meségfises,  Tansonville),  certains  paysages  en¬ 
soleillés  (où  la  paysanne  est  sortie  de  sa  maisonette) ,  possèdent  chacun  une 
ambiance  toute  particulière  et  enchantée  dont  une  personne  quelconque 
peut  se  parer  tout  aléatoirement  et  au  hasard  du  jeu  des  circonstances. 

Pour  un  outsider  ce  charme  reste  tout  a  fait  incompréhensible.  On  se 
rappelle  peut-être  que  lorsque  le  père  du  narrateur  parle  avec  M.  de  Norpois 
sur  un  ton  de  mépris  de  l’immeuble  où  Swann  vient  de  s’installer  à  Paris, 
le  jeune  homme  devient  furieux,  car  en  effet,  on  n’a  pas  le  droit  de  se  mêler 
d’une  croyance  qui  est  tout  embaumée  de  l’essence  d’aubépine  et  où  figure 
tout  le  prestige  du  “côté  de  chez  Swann.” 

Puisque  l’amour  du  narrateur  pour  Albertine  naît  dans  l’atmosphère 
chargée  de  reves  de  Balbec,  cette  jeune  fille  est  douée  forcément  et  sans 
même  le  savoir,  ni  le  mériter,  du  double  héritage  subjectif  des  côtés  Swann 
et  Guermantes.  Elle  reçoit  en  plus  toute  la  riche  propriété  nostalgique 
qui  s  attache  a  travers  le  Temps  à  Combray.  Par  une  alchimie  fatale  et  tout 
intérieure  cette  nouvelle  venue  qui  vient  de  s’installer  dans  l’esprit  du 
narrateur  est  aussitôt  assimilée  parmi  ses  croyances  rêveuses.  Elle  habitera 
à  volonté  cette  lointaine  chambre  de  la  jeunesse  qu’une  Sultane  des  Mille 
et  une  nuits  avait  jadis  fréquentée. 

C’est  alors  qu’opère  un  autre  mobile  de  l’amour  proustien  plus  fort 
meme  que  le  parfum  de  l’aubépine — l’attrait  puissant  de  l’inconnu,  qui 
entraîne  1  amant  vers  la  passion.  La  personne  aimée  n’y  entre  toujours 
pour  presque  rien.  Elle  n’est  que  l’occasion  du  rêve,  le  grain  de  sable,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  autour  duquel  se  forme  la  fausse  perle  cultivée. 


On  aime  sur  un  sourire,  sur  un  regard,  sur  une  épaule.  Cela  suffit;  alors  dans 
les  longues  heures  d’espérance  et  de  tristesse,  on  fabrique  une  personne,  on 
compose  un  caractère.^ 


^Albertine  disparue,  I,  183. 
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Ensuite,  comme  l’a  fait  le  narrateur,  “Nous  croyons  aimer  une  jeune  fille 
et  nous  n’aimons,  hélas!  en  elle  que  cette  aurore  dont  son  visage  reflète 
momentanément  la  rougeur.”® 

Il  importe  très  peu,  au  fond,  de  quelle  façon  la  “poupée  intérieure”  se 
pare,  car  étant  universelle,  elle  se  présente  tout  personnellement  à  tout 
homme.  Elle  est  née  et  nourrie  du  désir  sexuel  et  entre  au  moins  une  fois 
chez  les  plus  “lucides”  même.  Toutefois  sa  parenté  avec  la  femme  exté¬ 
rieure,  laquelle  est  parfois  bien  moins  réelle  chez  Proust  que  la  poupée 
elle-même,  est  difficile  à  établir.  C’est  précisément  ceci,  alors,  qui  devient 
triste,  puis  grave,  et  dans  les  grandes  amours  proustiennes  tragique;  car 
la  poupée  est  d’autant  plus  factice  et  trompeuse  que  l’imagination  de 
l’amant  est  fertile  et  riche,  comme  par  exemple,  celle  de  Swann  dans  son 
amour  pour  Odette. 

Cet  amour  devenu  classique  de  Charles  Swann  s’est  trouve,  plutôt 
qu’il  n’est  né;  il  s’est  développé,  presque  à  l’insu  du  collectionneur  débon¬ 
naire,  pour  devenir  une  véritable  passion,  dont  la  flamme  brûlait  d’abord 
ardemment  .  .  .  pour  s’évanouir  peu  à  peu  avec  le  passage  du  temps. 
Néanmoins,  pendant  que  cette  flamme  brûlait  elle  enveloppait  d’une 
lueur  bénigne  tout  ce  que  représentait  ce  “petit  clan”  vulgaire  qui  auparavant 
avait  tant  repoussé  les  sensibilités  de  Swann,  artiste  et  homme  du  monde. 
Mais  ce  qu’il  y  avait  de  tragique  dans  toute  cette  métamorphose,  c’est 
qu’Odette  de  Crécy  est  devenue,  au  sens  originel  du  mot,  la  créature  d’un 
amour  qu’elle-même  avait  inspiré. 

Car  dans  Un  amour  de  Swann  nous  sommes  témoins  de  la  désagrégation 
d’une  force  séductrice  qui  est  à  chaque  moment  si  peu  comprise  qu’elle 
semble  magique,  mais  qui  n’avait,  meme  au  commencement,  aucune 
réalité  dans  le  monde  conscient  de  Charles  Swann.  Proust  lui-même  savait 
très  bien  que  cet  attrait  magique  n’était  qu’une  projection  extérieure  du 

désir. 

C’est  par  le  désir  et  dans  l’angoisse  alors,  qu’est  née  cette  little  stranger, 
séduisante  déjà,  car  elle  est  inconnue.  Bientôt  parée  de  tous  les  charmes  de 
l’imagination  et  nourrie  de  toutes  nos  tendresses,  elle  jouera  le  rôle  de 
l’amoureuse  recherchée  et  idéale.  Malheureusement,  au  cours  du  roman 
cette  poupée  intérieure  devra  céder  la  scène  à  d’autres  poupées.  Car  après 
tout,  elle  est  inexorablement  liée  à  travers  le  Temps,  comme  poupée  de 
guignol,  à  une  ficelle  dont  une  personne  à  la  fois  mortelle  et  fatale  tient 

l’autre  bout.  ^ 

En  voilà  le  malheur,  et  Marcel  Proust  a  mis  au  moins  quatre  volumes  a 

faire  voir  la  cruelle  impossibilité  de  posséder — même  de  connaître— un 
autre  être  humain. 


®  Albertine  disparue,  II,  141. 
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Combien  je  souffrais  de  cette  position  où  nous  a  réduit  l’oubli  de  la  nature  qui, 
en  instituant  la  diversité  des  corps  n’a  pas  songé  à  rendre  possible  l’interpéné¬ 
tration  des  âmes!' 

Proust  ne  savait  que  trop  bien  d’avance  ce  que  donnerait  cette  expérience 
funèbre  de  La  Prisonnière.  Il  ne  s’agit  pas  ici  d’une  expérience  truquée  à  la 
Zola,  car  il  nous  dit  lui-même  que  le  procédé  du  romancier  a  un  sens  tout 
opposé  à  celui  du  savant.  La  vérité  intérieure  doit  sortir  du  dedans.  Em¬ 
pirique  mais  véridique.  Les  Grecs  le  savaient  pour  la  tragédie;  Bergson  et 
Santayana  pour  la  philosophie.  Et  si  tout  ceci  paraît  trop  simple,  les 
données  mêmes  de  cette  expérience  le  seront  davantage.  Les  voici  : 

(1)  Le  cerveau  du  narrateur  deviendra  un  appartement. 

(2)  Albertine,  prisonnière,  sera  l’archi-poupée  intérieure. 

Ensuite  l’image  chérie  doit  se  matérialiser.  Quant  à  l’extérieure,  pour 
l’amour  on  n’en  aura  pas  besoin.  Donc,  on  la  supprime. 

Pour  ceux  qui  se  désillusionnent  facilement,  comme  le  font  plusieurs  de 
nos  critiques  proustiens  des  plus  sérieux,  ces  quatre  volumes  et  le  premier 
du  Temps  retrouvé  ont  dû  être  très  durs.  Et  même  ceux  qui  ont  dit,  d’une 
façon  très  variable  d’ailleurs,  qu’Albertine  a  dû  être  homme,  bornasse, 
homme-femme,  androgyne,  rien,  et  tout  ce  qu’on  veut,  doivent  tous  ad¬ 
mettre  que  les  résultats  de  cette  expérience  de  possession  physique  sont 
cruellement  conformes  aux  exigences  humaines.  Car  “On  n’aime  que  ce 
qu’on  ne  possède  pas  tout  entier.”® 

Ces  résultats  sont  conformes  également  aux  exigences  esthétiques  du 
roman.  Cette  ‘maison  de  poupée”  a  l’intérieure  d’une  maison  véritable 
fait  songer  aux  transpositions  heureuses  d’un  Elstir  et  aux  cercles  con¬ 
centriques  du  roman  entier.  Sans  doute  verra-t-on  toujours  dans  ce 
roman  des  choses  que  Proust  n’y  a  pas  mises,  puisque  ses  écrits  sont 
inépuisablement  évocateurs.  Si  bien  que  lorsqu’on  voit  le  narrateur  aller 
chez  la  duchesse  de  Guermantes  pour  un  renseignement  quelconque  de 
couture  intéressant  sa  prisonnière,  comme  Proust  lui-même  est  allé  chez 
Mme  Strauss  pour  revêtir  un  de  ses  personnages,  cela  fait  songer  à  playing 
doll.  Et  tous  ces  menus  détails  font  partie  de  cette  unité  perpétuelle  dans 
la  variété  qui  est  l’art  suprême  de  Marcel  Proust. 

De  plus  on  voit  finalement  comment  toute  cette  souffrance,  cette  mécon¬ 
naissance  nécessaire  d ’Albertine  se  mêle  au  thème  lugubre  et  sonore  de 
Sodome  et  Gomorrhe,  pour  préparer  le  dernier  mouvement,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
de  ce  roman-sonate  A  la  Recherche  du  Temps  perdu.  Marcel  Proust  a 
disposé  à  merveille  toutes  ces  désillusions  dans  un  allargando  triste  et 
lourd  qui  mène  vers  la  désintégration  morale  de  l’inversion  et  du  sadisme, 

’  La  Prisonnière,  II,  250. 

*  La  Prisonnière,  1, 145. 
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lequel  à  son  tour,  introduit  l’allégresse  du  finale  mouvementé  du  Temps 
retrouvé. 

Heureusement,  en  passant  par  toute  cette  souffrance  l’on  arrive  à  faire 
beaucoup  de  chemin  vers  la  connaissance  de  soi-même.  L’angoisse  que 
nous  cause  cet  être  aimé  nous  oblige  à  pénétrer  au  dedans  de  nous-mêmes — 
souvent  pour  trouver  des  qualités  inconnues,  dont  ime,  curieusement,  est 
le  rire.  Car  même  une  Odette,  quoiqu’elle  manque  de  toute  sensibilité 
morale,  arrive  à  troubler  les  eaux  profondes  de  nos  esprits  et  à  faire  monter 
à  la  surface  de  meillemes  forces.  C’est  ainsi  que  le  narrateur  dans  sa  re¬ 
cherche  désespérée  du  bonheur  accepte  l’enfer  de  la  vie  commune  avec 
l’Albertine  réelle  pour  trouver  dans  la  souffrance  les  secrets  de  la  relativité 
artistique.  Car  Albertine  est  aussi  nécessaire  à  son  art  livresque  que  la 
malheureuse  jeune  fille  de  Montjouvain  l’a  été  pour  la  musique  de  son  père. 

A  l’exception  du  narrateur,  persoime  n’a  jamais  pleuré  la  mort  de  cette 
orpheline  fugace  et  peu  définie  qu’était  Albertine.  Proust  lui-même  n’a 
jamais  décidé  de  quelle  couleur  seraient  les  yeux  et  les  cheveux  de  sa  reine 
des  poupées.  Lorsqu’on  essaye  de  se  faire  une  image  de  la  Prisonnière  ou 
quelque  idée  de  son  caractère,  on  est  porté  à  croire  que  l’auteur,  du  moins 
en  artiste  créateur,  préférait,  exigeait  même  de  son  idéal  amoureux  un 
caractère  à  peu  près  neutre,  sinon  tout  à  fait  dépourvu  de  tout  trait  positif, 
afin  de  ne  pas  empêcher  cette  exaltation,  ces  jeux  nécessaires  à  l’imagination 
amoureuse. 

U  intelligence  d' Albertine  me  plaisait  parce  que,  par  association,  elle 
éveillait  en  moi  ce  que  fi  appelais  sa  douceur  comme  nous  appelons  douceur  d’un 
fruit  une  certaine  sensation  qui  n’est  que  dans  notre  palais. 

et  plus  loin. 


Les  êtres  que  nous  aimons  sont  ceux  dont  la  physionomie  intellectuelle  et 
morale  est  pour  nous  le  moins  objectivement  définie;  nous  les  retouchons  sans 
cesse  au  gré  de  nos  désirs  et  de  nos  craintes,  nous  ne  les  séparons  pas  de  nous, 
ils  ne  sont  qu’un  lieu  immense  et  vague  où  s’extériorisent  nos  tendresses.^ 

C’est  ainsi  que  le  visage  vague  et  trouble  d’Odette  de  Crécy  est  devenu  la 
toile  sur  laquelle  Charles  Swann  a  imaginé  son  triste  chef  d’œuvre  manqué. 
Swan  qui  aimait  tellement  la  peinture  n’a  pas  pu  extérioriser  cette  poupée 
ravissante. 

Mais  ce  sera  la  vocation  du  narrateur— repeindre  tous  ces  beaux 
visages,  operér  à  travers  un  roman  la  véritable  renaissance  et  refloraison 


®  Albertine  disparue,  I,  128. 
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de  toutes  ces  poupées  amoureuses  que  le  Temps  a  laissé  tramer  dans 
l’oubli.  Elles  ne  sont  pas  mortes,  car  nées  de  la  passion  elles  deviennent 
“une  portion  de  notre  âme  plus  durable  que  les  ‘moi’  divers  qui  meurent 
successivement  en  nous’’^® 

Poupées  belles  et  incassables,  par  malheur  abandonnées  de  leurs  mères 
mondaines,  auxquelles  d’ailleurs  elles  ressemblent  si  peu  ...  Il  y  en  a 
une  même  aux  cheveux  noirs  dont  le  père  n’a  jamais  vu  la  mère  sans 
chapeau.  Dans  notre  vie  à  nous  que  l’on  accepte  pour  la  vraie,  elles  sont  à  la 
vérité  des  enfants  éphémères  et  presque  ignorées,  car  le  Temps  les  sépare 
toujours  de  leurs  sources  évocatrices,  et  le  peu  de  chances  qu’elles  auront 
de  se  faire  retrouver  réside  dans  l’art  du  romancier.  Marcel  Proust  a  créé 
pour  ces  êtres  irréels  le  seul  asile  possible — asile  plus  sûr  d’ailleurs  et  plus 
permanent  que  celui  que  leur  offre  n’importe  quel  autre  genre  d’art: 

Au  reste  les  maîtresses  que  j’ai  le  plus  aimées  n’ont  coïncidé  jamais  avec  mon 
amour  pour  elles.  Cet  amour  était  vrai,  puisque  je  subordonnais  toutes  choses  à 
les  voir,  à  les  garder  pour  moi  seul,  puisque  je  sanglotais  si,  un  soir,  je  les 
avais  attendues.  Mais  elles  avaient  plutôt  la  propriété  d’éveiller  cet  amour,  dele 
porter  à  son  paroxysme,  qu’elles  n’en  étaient  l’image.  Quand  je  les  voyais, 
quand  je  les  entendais,  je  ne  trouvais  rien  en  elles  qui  ressemblât  à  mon  amour 
et  put  l  expliquer .  P ourtant  ma  seule  joie  était  des  les  voir,  ma  seule  anxiété  de 
les  attendre.  On  aurait  dit  qu’une  vertu  n’ayant  aucun  rapport  avec  elles  leur 
avait  été  accessoirement  adjointe  par  la  nature,  et  que  cette  vertu,  ce  pouvoir 
simüi-éléctrique  avait  pour  effet  sur  moi  d’exciter  mon  amour,  c’est  à  dire  de 
diriger  toutes  mes  actions  et  de  causer  toutes  mes  souffrances.  Mais  de  cela,  la 
beaute,  ou  l’intelligence,  ou  la  bonté  de  ces  femmes  étaient  entièrement  dis¬ 
tinctes.^^ 

New  York  University 

Le  Temps  retrouvé,  II,  60-51. 

“  Sodome  et  Gomorrhe,  II,  231-232. 


The  Narrator  and  the  Bourgeois  Community 
in  ''Madame  Bovary” 

by  Leo  Bersani 

F 

1  LAUBERT  MAINTAINS  A  DUAL  POSITION  with  respect  to  the 
elements  of  his  story  in  Madame  Bovary:  he  moves  between  identification 
or  sympathy  on  the  one  hand,  and  critical  detachment  on  the  other.  An  am¬ 
bivalent  attitude  is  perhaps  clearest  in  his  treatment  of  Emma.  Flaubert 
gives  a  certain  dignity  to  Emma’s  suffering  in  the  narrow-minded,  un¬ 
imaginative  world  of  Charles  Bovary  and  Homais,  and  he  poeticizes  her 
moments  of  sensual  happiness.^  But  her  dreams  of  escape  take  the  form  of 
ht-erary  chchés;  Emma’s  language  consists  of  catch-words  from  the  bad 
romantic  hterature  she  has  read.  Now  Flaubert  often  gives  to  her  longings 
the  HnguLstic  equivalent  she  herself  would  be  incapable  of  providing.  If 
he  ironically  vmdercuts  her  dreams  by  juxtaposing  the  content  of  her  senti¬ 
mental  fantasies  with  the  details  of  her  prosaic  existence,  he  also  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  Emma  enough  to  give  to  some  of  her  needs  the  style  she  lacks, 
a  style  that  expresses  and  evokes  sympathy. 

But  when  Flaubert  speaks  of  the  provincial  bourgeois  community  in 
which  Emma  fives,  he  refuses  this  aid  to  expression.  He  simply  exposes  the 
language  of  Yonville;  he  detaches  himself  entirely  from  it.  And  it  is  mainly 
from  the  point  of  \dew  of  language  that  the  narrator  refuses  to  identify 
himself  with  this  connmmity.  For  Flaubert  partly  dramatizes  his  narrator; 
he  has  him  suggest  that  the  society  he  is  describing  is  his.  The  time  and  the 
setting  of  the  events  he  writes  about  are  those  of  his  own  history.  It  is 
mainly  in  terms  of  style  that  the  narrator  has  rejected  his  past. 

There  are  occasional  indications  in  Madame  Bovary  that  the  narrator’s 
perspective  on  the  story  is  that  of  a  member  of  the  society  he  is  describing. 
We  see  signs  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Flaubert  to  make  his  narrative 
point  of  view  that  of  a  vdtness,  on  the  scene,  to  the  story,  a  wtness  not 
directly  involved  in  the  main  action,  but  more  or  less  representing  the 
social  group  within  which  this  action  takes  place.  The  novel  opens  in  the 
first  person;  “Nous  étions  à  l’étude,  quand  le  Proviseur  entra,  suivi  d  un 

1  Ferdinand  Brunetière  speaks  of  the  “finesse  des  sens”  we  find  in  Emma  (m  Le 
Roman  naturaliste  [Paris,  1883],  p.  170);  and  Albert  Thibaudet  points  out  Flaubert  s 
sympathetic  identification  with  the  sensual  side  of  Emma’s  nature  (in  Gustave  Flau¬ 
bert  [Paris,  1935],  p.  94.) 
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nouveau  habillé  en  bourgeois  et  d’un  garçon  de  classe  qui  portait  un  grand 
pupitre.”^  But  the  pretense  of  first-person  narrative  is  dropped  after  the 
first  few  pages,  and  the  rest  of  the  novel  is  told  in  the  third  person.  Further¬ 
more,  the  narrator  himself  is  just  an  anonymous  member  of  the  class;  he 
plays  no  special  role  in  the  scene  he  is  describing.  And  the  perspective  of  an 
adult  remembering  the  incident  is  really  not  very  different  from  that  of  an 
observer  who  might  be  narrating  it  entirely  in  the  third  person.  Indeed, 
the  narrator  does  not  seem  particularly  concerned  with  maintaining  the 
illusion  that  he  participated  in  the  scene.  Even  when  speaking  of  the  class 
as  a  whole,  he  often  shifts  from  the  first  to  the  third  persons  in  describing 
the  scene:  “II  y  eut  un  rire  éclatant  des  écoliers  qui  décontenança  le  pauvre 
garçon  .  .  .”  (328),  and:  “Tout  reprit  son  calme.  Les  têtes  se  courbèrent 
sur  les  cartons  ...”  (329). 

But  narrating  the  scene  in  part  from  the  point  of  view  of  someone  who 
took  part  in  it  is  a  convenient  way  of  introducing  Charles  to  us  dramatically. 
We  see  him  first  from  the  outside,  in  relation  to  others,  and,  by  recording 
only  his  physical  appearance  and  movements,  Flaubert  makes  him  visually 
present  to  us  at  once.  Also,  the  nous  has  given  the  narrator  a  certain  iden¬ 
tity,  however  vague  and  undeveloped  it  may  be.  We  are  in  a  French  pro¬ 
vincial  scene,  and  the  narrator  has  suggested  that  he  himself  is  part  of  this 
scene.  “11  serait  maintenant  impossible  à  aucun  de  nous  de  se  rien  rappeler 
de  lui,”  he  says  of  Charles  Bovary  (332).  This  of  course  does  not  prevent 
Flaubert  from  taking  the  role  of  the  omrfiscient  narrator  who  reveals 
Charles’  innermost  thoughts  to  us  after  the  first  scene  in  the  classroom. 
Indeed,  Flaubert  will  be,  to  a  large  extent,  a  detached,  all-knowing  observer 
of  provincial  life,  but  the  impression  will  also  remain  that  he  is  a  member 
of  the  social  community  in  which  the  action  of  the  story  takes  place.  The 
narrator  becomes  one  of  the  personae  of  the  novel  in  the  sense  that  he 
creates  the  impression  from  time  to  time  of  remembering  the  story.  He 
places  himself  in  the  duration  of  the  narrative  by  suggesting  that  he  is  not 
only  telling  his  story,  but  also  re-living  it  in  memory. 

Flaubert’s  use  of  vous  throughout  the  novel  modifies  both  the  impersonal¬ 
ity  and  the  literary,  “written”  quality  of  the  third-person  perspective.  It 
tends  to  suggest  an  oral  telling  of  the  story,  gives  to  the  narrative  an  air  of 
spontaneity  and  casualness  that  brings  it  at  moments  close  to  popular 
speech.  At  the  same  time  it  situates  the  narrator  in  the  time  of  the  story; 
it  is  impfied  that  the  duration  of  the  narrative  was  also  his.  Finally,  this 
use  of  the  second-person  plural  pronoun  draws  the  reader  into  the  story; 
as  Georges  and  Robert  Le  Bidois  point  out,  vous  in  Flaubert  “est  dit  comme 

2  Madame  Bovary,  in  the  first  volume  of  Flaubert:  Œuvres,  ed.  A.  Thibaudet  and 
R.  Dumesnil  (Paris,  1951),  p.  327.  The  page  in  this  edition  from  which  each  subse¬ 
quent  quotation  is  taken  will  be  given  in  the  text. 
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à  la  cantonade,  pour  prendre  en  quelque  sorte  le  lecteiu-  lui-même  à  té¬ 
moin.”®  Vous  becomes  a  linguistic  device  for  urging  the  reader,  so  to  speak, 
to  identify  himself  with  the  social  setting  of  the  novel.  In  describing  the 
crowds  gathering  at  the  “Cornices  agricoles,”  Flaubert  writes;  “Le  pré 
commençait  à  se  remphr,  et  les  ménagères  vous  heurtaient  avec  leurs 
grands  parapluies,  leurs  paniers  et  lem-s  bambins”  (449-450).  The  reader’s 
perspective  on  the  scene  is  that  of  someone  actually  being  pushed  by  the 
crowds.  The  vous  imphes  the  presence  of  both  the  reader  and  the  narrator 
at  the  fair.  Emma,  anxious  for  an  excuse  to  go  to  Rouen  regularly  so  that 
she  may  see  Léon,  suddenly  expresses  a  hvely  interest  in  music  ;  she  plants 
the  idea  in  Charles’  mind  that  she  should  be  taking  piano  lessons.  “Et,” 
Flaubert  tells  us,  “quand  on  venait  la  voir,  eUe  ne  manquait  pas  de  vous 
apprendre  qu’eUe  avait  abandonné  la  musique  et  ne  pouvait  maintenant 
s’y  remettre,  pour  des  raisons  majeures.” 

At  times  Flaubert  uses  this  vous  wûth  the  impersonal  third-person  pro¬ 
noun  on.  In  the  sentence  immediately  following  the  passage  we  have  just 
quoted,  he  writes:  “Alors  on  la  plaignait”  (562).  One  might  say  that  the  on 
places  us  once  again  at  the  point  of  view  of  the  detached,  third-person 
observer;  but  on  is  also  used,  in  colloquial  language,  as  a  substitute  for 
personal  pronoims  of  all  three  persons.  Flaubert  describes  the  behavior  of 
Charles  and  the  people  of  Yonville  at  Emma’s  wake:  “11  se  levait,  vous 
serrait  les  mains  sans  pouvoir  parler,  puis  on  s’asseyait  auprès  des  autres, 
qui  faisaient  devant  la  cheminée  un  grand  demi-cercle”  (628).  Flaubert 
here  situates  himself  and  the  reader  within  the  story,  suggests  an  identifica¬ 
tion  of  himself  and  us  with  the  townspeople  who  have  come  to  the  wake. 

Another  way  in  which  Flaubert  effects  this  shift  in  the  narrator’s  angle 
of  vision  is  to  refer  to  his  characters,  especially  Emma,  in  a  formal  way, 
rather  than  by  their  first  names.  He  calls  them  “Monsieur”  or  “Madame,” 
as  they  might  be  referred  to  by  the  community.  We  look  briefly  at  a  charac¬ 
ter  from  inside  the  town,  rather  than  from  Flaubert’s  omniscient  mind. 
This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  our  seeing  her  from  the  point  of  view  of  specific 
townspeople,  as  we  do  in  the  scene  in  which  she  tries  to  get  money  from 
Binet.  Rather,  in  the  passages  I  have  in  mind  the  narrator  himself  seems 
to  be  speaking  with  the  voice  of  the  community.  On  the  evening  after  the 
trip  to  the  cotton  factory  during  which  Emma  has  had  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  superiority  of  Léon  over  Charles,  she  stays  at  home  in  order 
to  think  of  Léon  in  peace; 

Madame  Bovary,  le  soir,  n’alla  pas  chez  ses  voisins,  et,  quand  Charles  fut 
parti,  lorsqu’elle  se  sentit  seule,  le  parallèle  recommençait  dans  la  netteté 

*  Syntaxe  du  français  moderne:  ses  fondements  historiques  et  psychologiques  (Paris, 
1935),  I,  142. 
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d’une  sensation  presque  immédiate  et  avec  cet  allongement  de  perspective  que 
le  souvenir  donne  aux  objets  (418). 

The  use  of  “Madame  Bovary”  in  the  first  clause  situates  our  angle  of 
vision  somewhere  in  the  town,  at  a  point  where  Emma  would  be  seen  only 
as  a  neighbor.  But,  characteristically,  Flaubert’s  angle  of  vision  shifts  at 
once,  and  the  narrator  becomes  once  again  the  omniscient  analyst  of 
Emma’s  mind.  Later  on  in  the  novel,  Flaubert  describes  Emma’s  slow 
recovery  from  her  breakdown  (after  Rodolphe  abandons  her)  at  least  partly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  people  in  the  town,  of  whom  he  seems  to 
suggest  he  was  one:  “La  convalescence  de  Madame  fut  longue.  .  .  .  Toutes 
ses  idées  paraissaient  se  borner  au  soin  d’elle-même”  (519).  At  other  points 
in  the  same  paragraph,  Flaubert  tells  us  exactly  what  Emma’s  feelings  were, 
but  he  occasionally  places  himself  at  an  angle  of  vision  on  the  story  which 
is  representative  of  the  limited,  external  viewpoint  of  the  community  at 
large,  and  which  he  makes  for  a  moment  his  own  point  of  view. 

The  narrator’s  identification  with  the  provincial  borngeois  society  he 
describes  tends  mainly  to  qualify  the  omniscient  role  he  most  often  takes. 
It  makes  for  less  of  a  dichotomy  between  the  points  of  view  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  the  angle  of  vision  from  which  they  are  seen,  which  on  the  whole  is 
one  outside  the  story,  free  from  the  limited  awareness  necessarily  shared 
by  all  the  actors  in  the  drama.  The  suggestions  scattered  throughout  the 
novel  that  the  narrator  is  remembering  the  story  of  Emma  Bovary,  that 
her  environment  was  and  probably  still  is  his,  establishes  a  relation  in 
time  between  the  narrator  and  his  story.  And  his  duration  extends  beyond 
that  given  to  Emma  in  the  novel.  We  have  a  sense  of  its  reaching  from 
Charles  Bovary’s  childhood  to  a  time  after  Emma’s  death,  when  the  nar¬ 
rator  records  her  story.  “Depuis  les  événements  que  l’on  va  raconter,” 
the  narrator  writes  just  before  Emma  and  Charles  arrive  in  Yonville, 
“rien,  en  effet,  n’a  changé  à  Yonville”  (391).  And  the  end  of  the  book 
brings  us  up  to  the  present  ;  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  book  is  the 
era  of  M.  Homais: 


Depuis  la  mort  de  Bovary,  trois  médecins  se  sont  succédé  à  Yonville  sans 
pouvoir  y  réussir,  tant  M .  Homais  les  a  tout  de  suite  battus  en  brèche.  Il  fait 
une  clientèle  d’enfer;  l’autorité  le  ménage  et  l’opinion  publique  le  protège. 

Il  vient  de  recevoir  la  croix  d’honneur  (645) . 

The  continuity  of  the  time  of  the  whole  story,  of  which  Emma’s  drama  is,  in 
one  sense,  only  a  part,  is  provided  for  in  the  act  of  memory,  in  the  unity 
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of  the  retrospective  act  that  is  the  novel.  Flaubert  takes  the  role  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  chronicler  of  provincial  life.  A  bond  of  common  experience,  not 
only  of  the  observer  and  the  observed,  exists  between  the  narrator  and  his 
story.  He  hved  these  “mœurs  provinciales”  before  he  recorded  them. 

But  an  edge  of  irony  almost  always  qualifies  the  narrator’s  participation 
in  bourgeois  provincial  life.  The  use  of  the  third  person  makes  it  possible 
for  Flaubert  to  adopt  and  then  drop  the  point  of  view  of  the  community; 
his  shifting  of  perspectives  in  and  out  of  the  collective  bourgeois  mind 
makes  possible  a  comment  on  the  quality  of  that  mind.  And  it  is  above  all 
when  Flaubert  uses  the  language  of  this  provincial  society  that  he  most 
qualifies  his  identification  with  it.  Throughout  Madame  Bovary  we  find  a 
series  of  phrases  that  Flaubert  has  itahcized,  and  thus  indicated  that  they 
are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  narrative  context  in  which 
they  occur.  These  passages  represent  characteristic  forms  of  speech  of 
people  within  the  novel,  and  Flaubert,  as  it  were,  simply  quotes  from  them 
from  time  to  time.  They  introduce  a  character’s  style  in  the  midst  of  a 
narrative  passage  in  which  the  language  and  organization  are  often  clearly 
Flaubert’s;  we  suddenly  have  a  few  words  that  momentarily  shift  us  to  a 
point  of  view  within  the  story. 

Now  these  phrases  do  not  always  represent  what  is  being  said  or  thought 
at  particular  moments;  they  rather  indicate  an  habitual,  typical  way  of 
expressing  himself  in  the  character  being  “quoted.”  And  Flaubert  does  not 
place  all  the  expressions  he  takes  directly  from  his  characters’  speech  and 
thoughts  in  italics.  The  italicized  expressions  are  characteristic  of  the 
person’s  resources  of  speech,  and  usually  are  clichés,  trite,  rigid  ways  of 
describing  situations.  These  clichés  are,  of  course,  the  backbone  of  the 
bourgeois  vocabulary  for  Flaubert;  they  are  the  source  material  for  the 
Dictionnaire  des  idées  reçues.  And  his  “quotes”  from  bourgeois  speech 
usually  contrast  sharply  with  the  style  and  language  of  the  narrative  con¬ 
texts  in  which  they  occur.  Flaubert  emphasizes  the  difference  by  italicizing 
the  trite  expressions.  They  consist,  Thibaudet  wrote,  “.  .  .  pour  l’auteur, 
à  citer  du  bourgeois  comme  on  cite  du  latin. 

Flaubert  is  fascinated  by  expressions  that  seem  almost  to  be  a  foreign 
language  for  him.  His  verbal  memories  of  the  country  of  the  “idées  reçues” 
are  inexhaustible.  When  Emma  sends  Léon  an  unusual  rug  early  in  the 
novel,  the  suspicions  of  the  townspeople  of  Yonville  of  an  intrigue  between 
the  clerk  and  the  doctor’s  wife  are  strengthened.  In  the  following  para¬ 
graph,  Flaubert  does  not  specify  any  single  individual  who  expresses  his 

^  Thibaudet,  Gustave  Flaubert,  p.  255. 
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suspicions  using  the  words  in  italics.  They  are  rather  characteristic  of 
Yonville  gossip,  and  would  inevitably  be  used  in  this  sort  of  situation: 

Un  soir,  en  rentrant,  Léon  trouva  dans  sa  chambre  un  tapis  de  velours  et  de 
laine  avec  des  feuillages  sur  fond  pâle.  Il  appela  madame  Homais,  M.  H  ornais, 
Justin,  les  enfants,  la  cuisinière;  il  en  parla  à  son  patron;  tout  le  monde  dé¬ 
sira  connaître  ce  tapis;  pourquoi  la  femme  du  médecin  faisait-elle  au  clerc 
des  générosités?  Cela  parut  drôle,  et  l’on  pensa  définitivement  qu’elle  devait 
être  sa  bonne  amie  (416). 

At  times  only  the  italics  indicate  that  Flaubert  is  “quoting”  some  popular 
form  of  speech.  When  Charles’  parents  discover  that  his  first  wife  has  no 
fortune,  there  is  a  family  quarrel;  Charles  defends  Héloïse  and  his  parents 
return  angrily  home.  “Mais,”  Flaubert  goes  on,  “le  coup  était  porté,”  and 
he  tells  us  that,  a  week  later,  Héloïse  dies  (343) .  The  expression  seems  to  be 
no  one’s  way  of  referring  to  the  situation  except  Flaubert’s,  and  yet  he 
disassociates  the  words  from  the  rest  of  his  narrative  context.  They  would 
be  used  by  the  community  to  describe  what  happens,  but  Flaubert  himself, 
as  it  were,  denies  any  responsibility  for  them. 

Flaubert  most  often  uses  this  technique  when  he  is  rendering  the  speech 
of  an  individual  character  indirectly.  The  character’s  own  language  appears 
in  the  midst  of  Flaubert’s  summary  of  his  words.  Charles  is  exhausted 
after  five  hours  of  standing  at  the  ball  at  La  Vaubyessard:  “Charles  se 
traînait  à  la  rampe,  les  genoux  lui  rentraient  dans  le  corps.  Il  avait  passé 
cinq  heures  de  suite,  tout  debout  devant  les  tables,  à  regarder  jouer  du 
whist,  sans  y  rien  comprendre”  (374).  In  the  midst  of  Flaubert’s  perspective 
on  Charles  we  have  an  expression  the  latter  himself  would  or  does  use  to 
convey  how  tired  he  is.  Léon  goes  to  Rouen  every  week:  “Dans  quel  but? 
Homais  soupçonnait  là-dessous  quelque  histoire  de  jeune  homme,  une  in¬ 
trigue.  Mais  il  se  trompait;  Léon  ne  poursuivait  aucune  amourette”  (432). 
Flaubert  quotes  Homais,  and  then  returns  to  his  own  perspective,  in  fact 
intervenes  directly  to  correct  the  attitude  suggested  by  the  druggist’s 
words.  Earlier  in  the  novel,  Flaubert  sums  up  the  objection  of  Charles’ 
mother  to  Emma  ;  in  the  following  passage  he  italicizes  expressions  she  has 
used  when  voicing  her  complaints,  but  they  are  not  given  in  the  context  of 
any  one  particular  scene: 

.  .  .  madame  Bovary  mère  semblait  prévenue  contre  sa  bru.  Elle  lui  trouvait 
un  genre  trop  relevé  pour  leur  position  de  fortune;  le  bois,  le  sucre  et  la 
chandelle  filaient  comme  dans  une  grande  maison,  et  la  quantité  de  braise  qui 
se  brûlait  à  la  cuisine  aurait  suffi  pour  vingt-cinq  plats!  (364) . 
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The  expressions  Flaubert  sets  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  narrative  by  itali¬ 
cizing  them  always  have  the  air  of  ready-made  phrases.  They  are  placed  in 
italics  perhaps  not  so  much  because  they  reproduce  the  speech  of  his 
characters,  but  rather  because  they  are  trite  formulas  drawn  from  the  re¬ 
sources  of  popular  speech.  Each  character  contributes  to  the  Dictionnaire 
the  clichés  most  congenial  to  his  personality. 

The  greatest  sin  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  its  style,  or,  as  Flaubert  understood 
the  word,  its  lack  of  style.  Its  clichés  reveal  its  lack  of  imagination,  a  nar¬ 
row  range  of  response  to  experience.  The  narrator’s  position  with  respect 
to  this  society  provides  one  of  the  tensions  he  maintains  of  identification 
with  and  detachment  from  his  story.  His  individual  experience,  he  often 
suggests,  coincides  with  the  collective  provincial  bourgeois  experience  that 
is  the  social  background  of  the  novel.  But  it  is  as  if  he  wished  to  be  identified 
with  the  experience  of  the  community,  but  not  with  its  verbal  resources. 
The  narrator  of  Madame  Bovary  is  a  provincial  bourgeois  collector  of 
provincial  bourgeois  chchés. 

Wellesley  College 


Voltaire’s  Theater  on  the  Parisian  Stage, 
1789-1799 

by  Phyllis  S.  Kobinove 

A 

RECENT  STUDY  of  more  than  one  hundred  newspapers  and 
magazines  published  in  France  during  the  French  Revolution  shows  that 
the  journahsts  honized  Voltaire  not  only  as  the  most  illustrious  man  of  the 
century,  but  as  one  of  France’s  greatest  poets  and  playwrights,  the  equal 
of  Corneille  and  Racine.  In  addition  the  theater  listings  indicate  which  of 
his  plays  were  presented  on  the  Parisian  stage  between  1789  and  1799  and 
how  many  times  they  were  given.  To  my  knowledge,  such  a  study  has 
never  been  made  for  Voltaire’s  entire  theater.  The  longest  announcements 
were  in  the  Journal  de  Paris  and  the  Chronique  de  Paris.  The  Moniteur 
carried  them  until  August  4,  1794  and  then  dropped  them  until  November 
8,  1796.  For  the  period  from  1797  to  1799  the  lists  in  the  Courrier  des 
Spectacles  were  slightly  more  complete  than  the  ones  in  the  Journal  de 
Paris. 

These  announcements  reveal  that  Voltaire’s  plays  were  staged  far  more 
often  in  Paris  during  the  Revolution  than  has  heretofore  been  suspected. 
If  we  gauge  the  number  of  performances  of  his  plays  only  according  to 
Joannidès’  listings  for  the  Comédie  Française,  we  fail  to  realize  the  immense 
popularity  Voltaire’s  theater  actually  enjoyed  at  the  time.  Whereas 
Joannidès  accounts  for  235  performances  of  sixteen  plays,  the  press  hstings 
show  984  performances  of  nineteen  plays.  The  ones  most  frequently  given 
were  Brutus,  Nanine,  Mahomet,  Tancrède,  and  Mérope.  The  most  popular 
years  were  1792  (316),  1791  (171),  and  1793  (111),  as  against  1790  (57), 
cited  by  Joannidès  as  Voltaire’s  greatest  year  on  the  revolutionary  stage. 
In  1789,  however,  forty-one  of  the  forty-five  performances  of  his  plays  took 
place  at  the  Comédie  Française  and  in  1790  only  six  performances  were 
given  at  other  theaters. 

With  the  exception  of  five  performances  in  1797,  Mérope  was  given  only 
between  1789  and  1793.  It  was  censored  in  1793  on  the  grounds  that  the 
spectacle  of  sympathy  for  a  widowed  queen  was  not  suitable  for  revolu¬ 
tionary  audiences.^  Mahomet  was  performed  every  year  except  1794,  when 
the  government  feared  that  some  of  the  lines  might  be  turned  against  itself. 

1  A.  Lieby,  “La  Presse  révolutionnaire  et  la  censure  théâtrale  sous  la  Terreur,” 
La  Révolution  française,  ILSiV  (1903),  321.  ’ 
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The  following  table  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  performances  of  each  play 
year  by  year. 


PERFORMANCES  OF  VOLTAIRE’S  PLATS  IN  PARIS 

1789-1799 


’89 

’90 

’91 

’92 

’93 

’94 

’95 

’96 

>97 

’98 

’99 

Total 

Adélaïde  du  Guesclin . 

4 

2 

14 

25 

6 

7 

58 

Alzire . 

5 

8 

1 

13 

3 

5 

9 

4 

4 

5 

57 

Brutus . 

11 

25 

36 

30 

21 

8 

4 

1 

1 

7 

144 

L’Ecossaise . 

1 

2 

2 

2 

7 

L'Enfant  Prodigue . 

5 

2 

23 

29 

3 

2 

6 

70 

Jean  qui  rit  et  Jean  qui 

pleure . 

2 

5 

1 

8 

Mahomet . 

6 

4 

12 

31 

15 

12 

10 

15 

5 

3 

113 

M  érope . 

6 

7 

20 

38 

2 

5 

78 

Mort  de  César . 

3 

3 

15 

13 

6 

5 

3 

48 

Mort  de  Socrate . 

3 

1 

4 

Nanine . 

4 

29 

30 

21 

9 

3 

20 

14 

4 

2 

136 

Œdipe . 

2 

3 

4 

9 

1 

7 

26 

Olympie . 

7 

3 

10 

Oreste . 

2 

1 

3 

L’Orphelin  de  la  Chine . 

3 

2 

6 

6 

1 

18 

Rome  sauvée . 

4 

4 

Sémiramis . 

5 

3 

12 

24 

5 

6 

2 

5 

62 

T  ancré  de . 

3 

3 

10 

35 

10 

1 

10 

4 

7 

83 

Zaïre . 

4 

9 

7 

14 

5 

9 

5 

2 

55 

Total . 

45 

66 

171 

316 

111 

36 

37 

47 

81 

36 

38 

984 

A  typical  evaluation  of  Voltaire’s  theater  was  expressed  by  the  Décade 
(I,  30  floréal  an  11-19  mai  1794).  Commenting  that  one  of  the  merits  of 
Voltairean  tragedy  was  that  it  put  la  philosophie  into  action  and  knew  how 
to  make  the  fury  of  fanaticism  detestable,  this  influential  review  predicted 
that  many  of  his  plays  would  long  remain  “à  l’ordre  du  jour.”  One  of  its 
readers  wrote  that  it  was  in  the  theater  that  Voltaire  had  proclaimed  the 
equality  which  was  at  the  basis  of  France’s  social  edifice  and  that  his 
theater  was  his  greatest  creation  (vendémiaire  an  VI-21  octobre  1797). 
The  Nouvelles  Politiques  (16  avril  1795)  was  of  the  opinion  that  most  of 
the  playwrights  of  the  revolutionary  period  could  not  measure  up  to 
Voltaire. 

Some  plays  were  particularly  singled  out  by  the  journalists.  One  of  the 
most  frequently  mentioned  was  Zaïre,  which  the  Courrier  des  Spectacles 
called  a  superb  tragedy,  usually  considered  Voltaire’s  masterpiece  because 
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of  the  interest  of  the  subject,  its  development  and  the  beauty  of  the  verses 
(23  ventôse  an  V-13  mars  1797).  In  November  1794  the  Décade  suggested 
that  Zaire  be  presented  more  often  since  it  would  be  good  for  a  republican 
people  to  see  a  play  in  which  they  could  observe  the  dangers  of  excessive 
passion.  Actually  it  was  given  thirty-nine  times  in  Paris  between  1789  and 
1793,  but  not  at  all  in  1794,  1795  or  1796.  One  of  the  important  occasions 
on  which  it  was  performed  was  the  “Fête  de  la  Fédération,”  celebrated  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  thus  giving  some  of 
the  thousands  of  visitors  who  thronged  into  the  capital  a  chance  to  enjoy 
it.  In  all  Zalire  was  seen  in  Paris  fifty-five  times  during  the  revolutionary 
decade. 

The  Décade  (III,  No.  17)  also  praised  Mahomet  and  reported  that  at  a 
performance  in  vendémiaire  1794  the  lines  “Exterminez,  grands  Dieux!  de 
la  terre  où  nous  sommes  /  Quiconque  avec  plaisir  répand  le  sang  des 
hommes,”  which  had  been  suppressed  by  the  revolutionary  censors,  were 
well  received.  Mahomet  was  often  said  to  be  one  of  Voltaire’s  best  plays 
and  the  press  frequently  quoted  and  commented  admiringly  upon  the  lines 
“Les  hommes  sont  égaux,  ce  n’est  point  la  naissance  /  C’est  la  seule  vertu 
que  fait  leur  différence.” 

It  was  Brutus,  however,  which  had  little  success  in  Voltaire’s  own  fife- 
time,  that  became  the  most  talked  about  of  all  his  plays  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  as  well  as  the  one  most  frequently  performed.  The  press  hailed  its 
revival  at  the  Comédie  Française  on  November  17,  1790  and  gave  their 
readers  full  details  of  the  turbulent  opening  night.  The  city  authorities  had 
feared  demonstrations  and  took  the  precaution  of  prohibiting  entrance  to 
the  theater  of  anyone  bearing  arms.  The  next  day  the  Chronique  de  Paris 
reported  that  the  fine  “Dieux!  donnez-nous  la  mort  plutôt  que  l’esclavage” 
was  followed  by  such  deafening  cheers  that  the  performance  had  to  be 
interrupted  and  the  fine  repeated  several  times.  Ten  days  before  Brutus 
opened,  the  Chronique  had  urged  all  its  readers  to  see  it  and  observed  that 
it  was  one  of  Voltaire’s  most  beautiful  tragedies.  Révolutions  de  Paris 
reported  (20  novembre  1790)  that  aristocrats  in  the  audience  seemed 
amazed  that  Voltaire,  a  “gentilhomme,”  could  have  written  verses  worthy 
of  July  14,  1789.  One  of  the  writers  for  the  Mercure  de  France  felt  that 
unfortunately  the  younger  members  of  the  audience  had  not  shown  enough 
enthusiasm  for  the  fines  about  patriotism.  Both  the  Mercure  and  the  Cour¬ 
rier  des  Départemens  called  Voltaire  the  great  precursor  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  Bouche  de  Fer  noted  the  suggestion  that  a  fund  be  set  up  through 
contributions  to  buy  tickets  for  those  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  performances  of  Brutus.  Many  other  newspapers  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  play  would  have  the  widest  possible  audience. 

In  Le  Théâtre  sous  la  Terreur  D’Estrée  tells  us  (p.  6)  that  on  August  2, 
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1793  the  Jacobins  passed  a  decree  commanding  the  performance  of  three 
patriotic  plays,  including  Brutus.  It  was  given  fifty-one  times  between 

1793  and  1794,  but  with  a  few  vital  changes,  notably  the  elimination  of  the 
lines  “Arrêter  un  Romain  sur  de  simples  soupçons  /  C’est  agir  en  tyran, 
nous  qui  les  punissons. 

Moland’s  contention  that  Brutus  was  one  of  the  most  popular  plays  of 
1789-1794  has  been  challenged.®  It  appears,  however,  that,  on  the  basis  of 
a  careful  study  of  the  theater  listings  in  the  newspapers,  Moland’s  state¬ 
ment  is  stiU  valid.  In  the  first  place,  more  than  twenty  performances  a  year 
was  exceptional,  so  that  a  play  that  may  be  considered  unpopular  by  our 
standards  was  a  success  at  the  time.  Secondly,  since  Brutus  was  not  re¬ 
vived  until  almost  the  end  of  1790,  it  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  other 
plays  given  in  1789  or  1790.  The  number  of  performances  of  Brutus  between 
1789  and  1794  was  as  follows:  1790  (11),  1791  (25),  1792  (36),  1793  (30), 

1794  (21).  These  figures  show  a  total  of  123  performances  in  that  five-year 
period.  Few  other  plays  of  the  day  could  claim  such  consistent  popularity. 
Professor  McKee  says  that  Brutus  was  given  far  less  frequently  than 
Nicodème  dans  la  lune,  for  example,  but  this  was  true  only  in  1790  and 
1791.  Nicodème  dans  la  lune,  first  performed  about  the  same  time  that 
Brutus  was  revived,  was  given  more  often  in  1790,  and  in  1791  it  was 
staged  182  times;  but  in  1792,  it  was  presented  only  thirty-three  times,  as 
compared  with  thirty-six  performances  for  Brutus,  and  in  1793-1794,  it  was 
played  sixty-one  times,  only  ten  times  more  than  Brutus. 

Sourd  was  seen  128  times  in  1791  but  only  twelve  times  in  1792  and 
forty-five  times  in  1793-1794.  At  least  six  other  plays  were  presented  more 
often  than  Brutus  in  1791  but  their  success  was  not  repeated  in  later  years. 
In  1792,  only  one  other  play,  Voltaire’s  Mérope,  was  performed  more  often 
than  Brutus.  For  the  years  1793  to  1794  Brutus  ranked  tenth  among  fifteen 
plays  that  were  given  more  than  fifty  times,  and  of  these  only  five  had  been 
presented  in  previous  years. 

Moland’s  evaluation  of  Brutus’  popularity  was  probably  contested  on 
the  basis  of  the  performances  at  the  Comédie  Française  alone.  If,  however, 
we  look  at  the  theater  announcements  in  a  number  of  newspapers  and  not 
confine  ourselves  to  the  Moniteur  and  Joannidès,  we  find  that  Brutus  was 
given  at  several  other  theaters,  including  the  Théâtre  du  Marais,  Théâtre 
Montansier,  Délassemens  Comiques,  Variétés  Dramatiques,  Théâtre  Patrio¬ 
tique,  Théâtre  de  la  Liberté,  and  the  Théâtre  Républicain  de  la  Gaité.  For 
the  period  of  the  Législative,  for  example.  Professor  McKee  reported  only 
four  performances  of  Brutus,  whereas  taking  into  account  theaters  other 

2  Lieby,  p.  507,  n.  3. 

3  Kenneth  McKee,  “Voltaire’s  Brutus  During  the  French  Revolution,”  MLN,  LVI 
(1941),  100. 
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than  the  Comédie  Française,  it  was  actually  given  twenty-seven  times 
while  the  Assembly  was  in  session.  Viewed  in  this  light,  and  considering 
1789-1794  as  a  unit,  Brutus  does  emerge  as  one  of  the  more  popular  plays 
of  the  Revolution.^ 

It  was  given  frequently  during  the  winter  of  1790-1791  and  on  May  30, 
1791,  the  anniversary  of  Voltaire’s  death,  it  was  performed  at  two  theaters. 
When  the  play  was  first  revived,  the  newspapers  reported  little  anti- 
monarchy  reactions  on  the  part  of  the  audiences,  but  later  performances 
undoubtedly  took  on  new  significance.  For  instance,  it  was  staged  in  Paris 
the  day  after  the  king’s  return  from  Varennes  and  lines  against  monarchy 
were  quoted  in  the  Bouche  de  Fer,  the  organ  of  the  Cercle  social.  In  1792, 
a  week  after  the  August  10  riots,  Brutus  was  the  play  chosen  for  a  benefit 
performance  on  behalf  of  the  victims  of  the  uprising. 

Both  Brutus  and  La  Mort  de  César  were  presented  several  times  during 
October  and  November  1792  while  the  trial  of  Louis  XVI  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  On  January  20,  1793,  the  day  before  the  king’s  execution,  Brutus 
was  played  at  the  Comédie  Française.  After  August  1793  the  only  plays  of 
Voltaire  staged  in  Paris  during  the  balance  of  the  year  were  Brutus  and 
La  Mort  de  César. 

La  Mort  de  César  had  also  been  revived  in  1790  and  favorably  received 
by  the  audiences  and  the  press.  But  it  was  not  always  presented  as  Voltaire 
had  written  it.  The  revolutionary  audiences  could  not  accept  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  Caesar’s  death  and,  according  to  Moland,  Gohier  rewrote  the  end¬ 
ing  in  1791  in  order  to  “mettre  Voltaire  au  pas.”  One  week  after  Robes¬ 
pierre’s  death,  this  play  was  a  “spectacle  demandé”  at  the  Théâtre  de  la 
République.  After  the  Terror,  performances  of  both  plays  dropped.  As  far 
as  the  theater  listings  in  the  papers  show.  La  Mort  de  César  was  never  given 
in  Paris  from  1797  to  1799  and  Brutus  was  played  only  twenty-one  times 
from  1795  to  1799.  Revolutionary  excitement  had  died  down  and  the 
audiences  sought  diversion  rather  than  patriotic  exhortations. 

Thus  the  popularity  of  Voltaire’s  theater  during  the  French  Revolution 
was  in  part  due  to  the  course  of  events.  Some  of  the  plays  performed  at 
the  time  were  those  that  had  always  been  considered  his  masterpieces  but 
others,  long  forgotten  and  overlooked  by  repertory  companies,  were  revived 
and  extolled  because  in  them  Voltaire  was  expressing  through  the  magic  of 
the  theater  the  aspirations  of  the  day. 

New  York  City 

*  The  figures  for  1793-1794  were  gathered  by  Professor  Beatrice  Hyslop  of  Hunter 
College  for  an  article  on  the  Parisian  theater  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  (Journal  of 
Modern  History,  XVII,  No.  4,  332-345)  and  she  kindly  offered  the  writer  the  use  of 
her  files. 


Revolution  in  Western  France 

by  Laurence  Wylie 

In  talking  to  a  french  sociologist  about  my  plan  to  live 

for  a  year  in  a  village  in  western  France,  I  met  a  certain  amount  of  resist¬ 
ance.  “Why  go  there?”  he  asked.  “You  won’t  find  anything  new — just  a 
bunch  of  peasants  bowing  low  and  mumbling  Oui,  M’sieu  not’  mail’  to  the 
local  noble  who  has  them  under  his  thumb.”  This  sociologist’s  conception  of 
western  France  is  so  prevalent  and  yet  so  false  that  I  think  it  may  be  helpful 
to  break  the  news  that  M’sieu  not’  matt’  is  dead.  At  least  he  is  moribund. 
René  Bazin’s  picture  of  Anjou  is  no  longer  accurate.  The  goal  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789  has  been  achieved  by  the  descendants  of  those  who  fought 
against  it.  In  1958  liberté,  égalité,  fraternité  have  triumphed. 

To  understand  how  this  has  happened,  let  us  look  at  the  developments 
in  one  western  community  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Chanzeaux,  a 
village  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Angers,  is  a  prosperous  agricultural  com¬ 
munity  with  little  to  distinguish  it  except  its  history.  Lying  on  the  edge  of 
what  was  called  the  “Vendée  mihtaire”  during  the  Revolution,  Chanzeaux 
was  a  key  defense  point  against  the  Republican  forces  in  1793,  and  it  suf¬ 
fered  accordingly.  Seven  hundred  of  its  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants  were 
killed.  Most  of  the  houses  were  destroyed,  and  only  three  were  untouched. 
All  that  was  left  off  the  church  was  the  tower  where  the  priest  and  eighteen 
parishioners  were  killed  when  Republican  soldiers  attacked  them  and  set 
fire  to  the  tower  where  they  had  sought  refuge.  Such  events  made  martyrs 
of  the  victims  and  strengthened  the  beliefs  held  by  the  remaining  popula¬ 
tion.  Chanzeaux  was  at  length  subdued  by  the  Bleus,  but  its  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  pohtical  beliefs  and  social  structure  were  so  confirmed  that  they 
went  almost  unchanged  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  social  structure  of  Chanzeaux  was  similar  to  that  of  most  of  the  com¬ 
munes  in  western  France.  Its  keystone  was  the  châtelain.  In  Chanzeaux  the 
châtelain  owned  twenty-four  farms  in  the  commune  as  well  as  the  large  park 
of  the  château.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  owner  was  M.  de  Ker- 
douec,  a  career  army  officer  who  was  so  outraged  at  the  separation  of  the 
church  and  state  in  1905  that  he  broke  his  sword  over  his  knee.  (This  was 
the  second  time  a  sword  had  suffered  from  aristocratic  indignation  in  Chan¬ 
zeaux.  In  1830  the  comte  de  Quatrebarbes  broke  his  sword  when  Louis- 
Philippe  ascended  the  throne.)  Upon  leaving  the  army  M.  de  Kerdouec 
settled  down  as  the  patriarch  of  Chanzeaux.  He  was  the  mayor  until  his 
death  in  1939.  He  maintained  the  huge  church  that  had  been  built,  mostly 
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with  Kerdouec  money,  in  1900.  It  was  he  who  paid  most  of  the  teachers’ 
salaries  in  the  parochial  schools.  He  kept  up  the  school  buildings  which  had 
been  built  by  M.  de  Quatrebarbes  in  the  nineteenth  century.  M.  de  Ker¬ 
douec  oversaw  the  construction  of  a  parish  recreation  hall  where  the  women 
of  the  chateau  directed  dramatic  productions  and  he  himself  coached  the 
gymnastic  team  and  the  drum-and-bugle  corps.  It  would  be  inaccurate  to 
say  that  M.  de  Kerdouec  ruled  village  life  completely,  but  certainly  his 
influence  was  felt  in  every  corner. 

M.  de  Kerdouec  died  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Second  World  War, 
and  his  twenty-four  farms  were  divided  among  his  children.  Traditionally 
the  landed  gentry  made  a  great  effort  to  maintain  the  unity  of  their  domain, 
but  conditions  had  changed.  The  son  who  had  inherited  the  château  and 
one  farm  could  not  afford  to  buy  out  his  brothers  and  sisters.  The  farm  and 
his  insurance  business  in  Paris  brought  him  scarcely  enough  income  to  main¬ 
tain  the  château.  He  could  not  even  afford  to  repair  the  two-mile  wall  that 
enclosed  the  château  grounds.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  built  without 
labor  cost  by  the  fermiers  who  hved  on  M.  de  Quatrebarbes’  farms.  Today 
it  would  cost  well  over  a  million  francs  to  have  the  wall  patched  up  by  the 
village  masons.  M.  de  Kerdouec ’s  other  children  had  moved  to  other  parts 
of  France  and  were  beset  with  the  financial  worries  most  people  had  during 
the  war  and  during  the  infiationary  years  that  followed.  They  needed  to 
sell  their  land,  and  because  their  brother  could  not  afford  to  buy  it,  most  of 
it  was  sold  to  the  fermiers  who  already  hved  there.  Since  the  war  the  young 
M.  de  Kerdouec  has  continued  to  five  in  Paris.  The  château  is  empty  except 
during  vacations  when  M.  de  Kerdouec  comes  with  his  family.  Although  he 
has  been  elected  to  the  conseil  municipal,  he  does  not  fill  the  role  his  father 
did  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

Here  then  is  a  village  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  has  undergone 
a  veritable  revolution.  Chanzeaux  has  lost  the  support  on  which  it  depended 
for  generations.  The  ownership  of  the  land  has  changed.  Financial  resources 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  church,  schools,  and  recreational  facilities. 
The  traditional  motivation  in  the  political,  religious  and  educational  life 
of  the  town  is  no  longer  felt.  The  change  has  been  all  the  more  drastic  since 
it  has  taken  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  technological  revolution  which 
is  transforming  France. 

What  has  happened  in  Chanzeaux  is  typical  of  what  has  happened  in 
many  communes  in  western  France.  The  circumstances  are  different  for 
each  village,  but  the  effect  is  the  same.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  In 
the  neighboring  commune  of  La  Jumelhère  the  Polignac  family  has  made  an 
alliance  with  a  Charente  brandy  cooperative  which  was  not  able  to  sell  its 
product.  Now  that  the  brandy  has  a  label  calling  it  “Le  Cognac  du  Prince 
Hubert  de  Polignac”  it  is  selhng  well.  Thq  Prince  is  still  a  power  in  his  com- 
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mune  and  was  even  a  strong  candidate  in  the  recent  national  elections.  In 
most  of  western  France,  however,  the  aristocrats  have  lost  their  power  as 
they  have  in  the  commune  of  Chanzeaux. 

Obviously  we  cannot  describe  all  the  ramifications  of  this  social  upheaval 
in  a  few  minutes,  but  it  might  be  interesting  to  see  what  has  happened  to 
at  least  one  of  the  aspects  of  village  fife.  Since  rehgious  practices  and  insti¬ 
tutions  have  always  seemed  to  lie  at  the  core  of  existence  there,  let  us  look 
at  them.  First  I  must  point  out  that  these  observations  are  my  own.  Al¬ 
though  the  diocesan  authorities  of  Anjou  received  this  Quaker  observer  from 
Pennsylvania  most  cordially  my  interpretation  is  based  on  no  officially 
stated  policy. 

A  change  in  church  policy  seemed  implicit  in  a  ceremony  that  took  place 
in  Chanzeaux  not  long  after  the  death  of  M.  de  Kerdouec.  The  old  curé  had 
died,  too,  and  had  left  a  substantial  sum  of  money  to  the  church,  directing 
that  it  be  spent  for  stained  glass  windows  commemorating  the  Vendée  wars. 
The  windows  celebrate  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  :  Cathelineau,  Roche- 
jacquelein,  Bonchamps,  Lescure,  Stofflet.  The  martyrs  who  died  in  Chan- 
zeaux’s  church  tower  are  listed,  and  their  descendants  are  enjoined  not  to 
forget  that  they  died  both  for  their  faith  and  for  their  country.  When  the 
windows  were  installed  the  bishop.  Monseigneur  Chappoulie,  came  to  dedi¬ 
cate  them.  In  effect  he  said  that  it  was  good  to  honor  the  faith  and  courage 
which  characterized  the  Chanzéens  of  the  Revolution  but  that  the  time  had 
come  to  forget  these  old  quarrels  that  perpetuated  hatreds  and  fomented  an 
unchristian  spirit.  Now  it  would  seem  best  to  look  to  the  future  instead  of 
to  the  past.  If  M.  de  Kerdouec  and  M.  de  Quatrebarbes  heard  the  bishop’s 
words  from  their  vantage  point  in  heaven  they  must  have  broken  their 
harps  over  their  knees  and  retired  to  a  remote  cloud. 

Even  if  the  implications  of  the  Bishop’s  address  were  not  immediately 
clear  to  the  people,  it  soon  became  clear  to  them  that  the  church,  deprived 
of  its  traditional  support  from  the  aristocracy,  was  now  deeply  commit¬ 
ted  to  creating  a  mored5nnamic  spirit  among  the  common  people.  No  more 
could  they  follow  the  lead  of  M.  de  Kerdouec,  enjoying  their  religion  but 
letting  him  pay  the  bills. 

When  the  new  priest  replaced  the  curé  who  had  given  the  stained  glass 
windows  it  was  soon  a  matter  of  gossip  that  his  credit  was  not  good.  To 
the  villagers  it  seemed  scandalous  that  his  sister,  who  kept  house  for  him, 
should  run  up  bills  at  the  grocer’s  and  baker’s.  Finally  one  day  she  broke 
down  and  cried  when  Mile.  Armandine,  the  grocer,  made  a  nasty  remark 
about  the  debt.  The  old  curé,  she  said,  had  been  so  rich  that  he  did  not  have 
to  live  from  his  salary,  and  if  anything  went  wrong  he  could  turn  to  M.  de 
Kerdouec.  She  and  her  brother  had  no  private  income  and  they  could 
not  make  ends  meet  with  salary  and  fees.  Nor  could  they  turn  to  the 
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château  for  help  anymore.  On  hearing  this  Mile.  Armandine  closed  her  gro¬ 
cery  and  went  to  see  Monsieur  Bompas,  the  secrétaire  de  la  mairie.  He,  in 
turn,  talked  the  matter  over  with  his  friends,  and  within  a  few  days  they 
had  organized  a  chain  of  one  hundred  families,  each  committed  to  giving 
the  curé  a  large  basket  of  food  and  wine  once  every  two  years. 

Supplementing  the  curé’s  income  with  the  panier  de  la  cure  had  been  a 
relatively  simple  task.  More  complicated  was  the  problem  of  financial  sup¬ 
port  for  the  schools.  The  girls’  school  was  taught  by  nuns,  but  the  boys’ 
school  had  two  lay  teachers  who  had  been  largely  supported  by  M.  de  Ker- 
douec.  The  tuition  contributed  by  the  parents  amounted  to  only  12,000 
francs  a  month,  far  from  enough  for  the  teacher  and  his  wife  and  four  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  not  even  enough  to  pay  his  young  assistant.  How  could  the 
school  committee  raise  fifty  thousand  francs  a  month  for  the  salaries  of  the 
two  teachers?  One  faction  on  the  committee  wanted  to  rent  some  land  near 
the  school  and  let  M.  Bédouin,  the  teacher,  raise  camomille  and  artichokes 
to  support  himself.  Teachers  have  plenty  of  leisure  time,  and  he  might  as 
well  use  his  profitably.  Fortunately  a  majority  rejected  this  solution  and 
found  other  means  to  solve  the  problem.  In  the  course  of  the  year  there  is 
now  a  series  of  food  auctions,  benefit  theatricals,  folklore  festivals,  all  the 
profits  of  which  go  directly  to  pay  the  two  teachers  in  the  boys’  school. 

The  panier  de  la  cure  and  food  auctions  are  obviously  only  stopgaps,  but 
the  need  for  them  awoke  people  to  the  fact  that  M.  de  Kerdouec’s  disap¬ 
pearance  created  serious  responsibilities  they  had  never  had  before.  Church 
leaders  especially  reahzed  that  the  passive  support  of  the  church  which  had 
been  characteristic  of  most  parishioners  was  no  longer  sufficient.  The  impor¬ 
tant  problem  was  to  instill  in  the  children  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  and 
a  deeper  need  for  active  participation  in  all  phases  of  the  life  of  the  church. 
This  meant  that  the  system  of  religious  education  must  be  made  more  effec¬ 
tive. 

The  first  point  of  attack  was  catechism.  The  little  yellow  book  from  which 
generations  of  children  had  memorized  the  precepts  of  the  church  was  pro¬ 
nounced  unsatisfactory.  M.  Bédouin  was  hurt  by  this  decision,  for  he  felt 
that  his  system  for  making  children  memorize  catechism  had  been  effective. 
However,  he  realized  that  times  had  changed  and  he  made  an  effort  to  follow 
the  new  instructions.  The  diocesan  catechist  came  to  Chanzeaux  to  explain 
to  the  teachers  that  the  children  must  be  helped  to  understand,  not  just  to 
memorize,  the  material  in  the  catechism.  One  suggestion  was  that  children 
might  be  asked  to  draw  pictures  of  their  conception  of  what  they  studied. 
Monsieur  Bédouin  said  it  was  easy  enough  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  dove  to 
represent  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  he  felt  silly  asking  a  child  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  State  of  Grace.  When  I  visited  the  office  of  the  catechist  in  Angers  I 
found  his  shelves  were  filled  with  books  by  Gesell,  Piaget,  Wallon.  Modern 
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psychology  and  progressive  education  have  reached  Chanzeaux  by  way  of 
the  catechism. 

Wednesday  morning  all  the  children  march  from  the  school  to  the  church 
for  the  children’s  mass.  This  is  no  longer  an  ordinary  mass,  however.  As  the 
priest  performs  the  ceremony  the  vicar  stands  in  the  aisle  in  the  midst  of  the 
children  and  gives  a  running  commentary  on  the  mass,  explaining  the  ges¬ 
tures,  translating  the  Latin  into  French,  interpreting  the  symbolism,  lead¬ 
ing  the  children  in  singing  hymns.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  teach  the  chil¬ 
dren  not  to  witness  mass  passively  but  to  understand  and  participate  in  it 
as  actively  as  possible. 

The  vicar  is  more  than  the  priest’s  assistant.  He  has  been  specially  trained 
and  oversees  the  children’s  work  in  four  parishes.  His  job  is  to  encourage 
the  children  to  integrate  their  religious  training  into  everyday  life,  but  to 
have  fun  doing  it.  He  helps  the  children  organize  neighborhood  clubs  in  their 
age  groups.  He  takes  them  on  expeditions  Thursday  and  Sunday  afternoons. 
Now  and  then  they  are  taken  by  bus  for  a  field  day  with  other  children  in 
the  canton. 

At  one  such  assembly  a  great  adventure  was  acted  out.  The  rumor  was 
spread  among  the  children  that  a  treasure  had  been  stolen  from  the  church 
and  that  they  might  be  able  to  catch  the  thief.  They  spent  the  afternoon 
tracking  hiTn  down  and  finally  caught  him  in  a  barn  in  the  country.  It  was 
a  priest  in  disguise,  and  he  had  the  treasure  beneath  his  coat — a  silver  statue 
of  the  Virgin.  When  it  was  disclosed  everyone  knelt  and  sang  a  hymn  to  the 
Virgin,  the  spiritual  climax  to  the  day’s  fun. 

It  is  relatively  simple  to  organize  a  program  for  small  children,  for  they 
are  safely  under  the  authority  of  their  elders.  A  greater  problem  is  presented 
by  the  young  people,  and  with  them  it  is  crucial  because  the  most  serious 
loss  in  religious  interest  occurs  when  they  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
The  church  has  an  even  broader  program  for  adolescents  than  for  younger 
children.  The  most  effective  youth  organization  is,  of  course,  the  Jeunesse 
Agricole  Chrétienne,^  which  attracts  most  of  the  elite  among  young  people. 
The  jacistes  are  the  busiest  individuals  in  the  community.  They  put  on  sev¬ 
eral  plays  and  folk-dancing  festivals  every  year.  They  spend  weeks  planning 
for  the  biggest  youth  celebration  in  the  canton — la  Fête  de  la  Joie.  The 
church  basketball  teams  are  manned  with  basketteurs  and  basketteuses 
among  the  jacistes.  They  also  carry  on  serious  study  projects.  Each  year  they 
choose  a  different  topic  to  study— parent-child  relationships,  vocational 
training,  the  depopulation  of  the  villages,  housing  and  sanitation,  etc.  all 
problems  which  confront  them  constantly. 

1  Obviously  the  JAC  is  much  older  than  the  social  crisis  in  Chanzeaux.  The  point 
is  that  before  the  death  of  M.  de  Kerdouec  it  could  not  assume  the  real  leadership  in 
the  community.  Now  it  must. 
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But  even  this  list  does  not  exhaust  the  variety  of  means  the  church  is 
using  to  develop  in  the  young  people  a  sense  of  their  new  role.  There  are 
frequent  retreats  which  have  a  vocational  as  well  as  spiritual  aim.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  are  taught  public  speaking  and  given  an  opportunity  to  develop 
leadership  qualities.  And  finally  there  are  pilgrimages.  Last  year  thirty 
young  people  from  Chanzeaux  walked  twenty  miles  on  a  rainy  night  to  the 
focal  point  of  angevine  devotion,  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde. 

An  indication  of  the  success  of  this  youth  movement  may  be  seen  in  a 
conversation  I  had  with  the  head  of  the  tiny  Communist  cell  in  Chanzeaux. 
“The  Communist  Party  is  dying  out  here,”  he  said,  “Only  a  few  of  us  older 
people  really  understand  the  class  struggle.  The  priests  keep  the  young 
people  so  busy  that  they  don’t  even  have  time  to  realize  what  is  wrong  with 
society.” 

Some  priests  complain  that  the  church  is  too  successful  in  building  strong 
lay  leadership  among  the  coming  generation,  that  the  emphasis  on  secular 
leadership  has  prevented  some  of  the  more  devout  young  men  from  entering 
the  priesthood.  As  I  listened  to  a  young  fermier  talk  to  a  group  of  yoimger 
jacistes  about  village  problems,  I  was  struck  by  the  intensity  of  his  vocation. 
His  point  was  this  :  “We  jacistes  have  chosen  a  hard  life.  Not  only  do  we  have 
to  hve  and  raise  our  families  as  good  Christians,  but  we  have  to  be  the  best 
farmers  in  the  community  to  lead  the  way  to  a  better  life.”  It  is  these  jacfsfes 
leaders  who  are  most  active  in  running  the  cooperatives,  introducing  new 
farming  methods,  trying  to  improve  housing  and  sanitation,  supporting  pro¬ 
gressive  municipal  pohtics.  This  is  the  group  that  is  seeking  to  fill  the  void 
left  by  M.  de  Kerdouec. 

There  are  other  means  of  revitaUzing  the  church.  Changes  are  being  made 
in  church  organizations.  Even  mass  is  changed.  Not  the  essentials,  of  course, 
for  they  are  considered  immutable.  But  the  congregation  is  encouraged  to 
participate  more  actively  in  the  ceremony.  In  the  dialogue  mass  everyone 
makes  the  responses,  not  just  the  acolytes.  The  vicar,  using  a  loud  speaker, 
translates  the  Latin  and  leads  hymns.  To  help  people  concentrate  more  on 
the  spiritual  side  of  religion  the  priest  has  banished  to  the  sacristy  most  of 
the  statues  which  encouraged  what  he  calls  “spiritual  bookkeeping.”  He 
says  people  must  live  a  religious  life  because  they  feel  a  spiritual  need,  not 
because  they  want  to  earn  sixty  days  of  indulgence  here  and  a  hundred  there. 
Christianity  must  not  be  just  a  compulsive  rite;  it  must  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  daily  life  of  the  individual  and  of  the  whole  community.  In  a 
word,  the  church  is  trying  to  build  a  Christian  democracy  to  replace  the  pa¬ 
triarchy  that  has  disappeared. 

What  are  the  chances  for  success?  Can  the  church  leaders  replace  M.  de 
Kerdouec?  There  are  serious  difficulties.  Perhaps  the  most  pernicious  is 
simply  the  momentum  of  the  past.  For  many  people,  especially  the  older 
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ones,  participation  in  church  affairs  was  always  passive.  They  still  resist 
being  too  actively  involved. 

There  is  also  the  problem  that  confronts  all  religious  leaders  in  dealing 
with  ordinary  human  beings:  the  problem  of  making  virtue  as  interesting 
as  sin.  Young  people  who  are  not  attracted  by  the  JAC  say  that  they  are 
bored  by  village  life  and  by  church  activities.  They  hke  to  dance.  They  like 
to  go  to  the  movies  and  see  Brigitte  Bardot  instead  of  just  the  story  of  Ber¬ 
nadette.  It  used  to  be  that  young  people  with  these  tastes  had  no  way  to 
indulge  them  unless  they  went  to  the  city  to  hve.  Now  many  of  the  young 
people  have  scooters.  M.  Nicolas,  the  elderly,  devout  mayor  has  not  ac¬ 
cepted  the  fact  that  Chanzeaux  and  the  'pays  des  Manges  are  no  longer  in¬ 
sulated  from  the  rest  of  France.  He  forbids  dancing  at  the  fêtes  in  Chan¬ 
zeaux,  but  he  cannot  keep  people  from  going  to  dances  in  other  towns. 

Another  serious  obstacle  to  the  church  program  is  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmers.  They  are  making  more  money  than  they  ever  did  before,  and  find 
it  tempting  to  let  themselves  be  absorbed  by  their  work.  The  psychological 
fact  that  they  now  control  most  of  the  land  themselves,  the  introduction  of 
modern  farming  methods,  the  improvement  in  transportation  and  market¬ 
ing  facihties,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  farm  products:  all  these  factors 
have  enabled  the  farmer  to  improve  his  lot  in  this  world.  He  is  inclined  to 
think  less  of  the  world  to  come. 

As  the  farmer  makes  more  money  he  buys  more  machines,  and  paradox¬ 
ically  his  farm  machinery  ties  him  down  even  more.  Formerly  he  could  leave 
his  hired  hands  at  home  to  do  the  ploughing  while  he  went  off  to  the  village; 
now  with  his  tractor  he  needs  no  hired  hands,  but  he  has  to  stay  at  home  to 
do  the  ploughing  himself.  His  wife  no  longer  needs  help  to  do  the  milking, 
but  she  herself  must  be  at  home  to  run  the  milking  machine.  As  the  people 
become  more  absorbed  in  their  work  they  tend  to  have  less  time  for  com¬ 
munity  and  church  affairs  and  less  interest  in  them. 

Furthermore,  as  travel,  newspapers,  movies,  radio,  television  have  broken 
down  regional  barriers,  the  values  and  attitudes  current  in  the  rest  of  France 
impinge  more  on  the  culture  of  this  area.  The  progressive  secularization  of 
human  existence,  the  tendency  to  explain  phenomena  in  natural  rather  than 
in  supernatural  terms,  the  philosophically  critical  attitude  toward  ideas  and 
beliefs,  the  individualism  that  permits  people  to  withdraw  inside  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  family  life  and  to  consider  everything  beyond  these  frontiers  as  hos¬ 
tile  or  indifferent:  these  factors,  essentially  destructive  of  religious  institu¬ 
tions,  seem  to  represent  basic  tendencies  in  most  of  France.  The  question  is 
whether  the  church  will  be  able  to  fortify  the  faith  of  the  common  people 
so  that  they  can  resist  the  corrosive  influence  of  these  dominant  French 
attitudes. 

Beside  the  intrinsic  drama  in  this  regional  struggle  of  the  church  to  fill 
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the  void  left  by  the  death  of  M’sieu  not’  matt’,  what  is  there  of  interest  in 
all  this  for  France  as  a  whole?  Essentially  the  point  is  this:  it  should  be 
recognized  that  liberal,  democratic  France  need  no  longer  fear  the  bogeyman 
of  a  reactionary  aristocracy  in  the  west.  Of  course,  the  momentum  of  history 
will  for  a  time  perpetuate  its  expression  in  politics.  Politicians  will  continue 
to  brandish  the  old  slogans  that  stir  people’s  fears,  but  their  basis  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  slogans  themselves  will  finally  lose  their  power  to  arouse 
emotions.  Today,  beneath  the  slogans,  we  can  see  that  a  fundamental 
change  has  taken  place.  Whether  the  church  succeeds  in  creating  a  Christian 
democracy,  or  whether  it  loses,  and  the  region  is  gradually  assimilated  by 
the  secular  forces  that  dominate  most  of  France,  the  new  revolution  has  at 
length  brought  to  an  end  the  ancien  régime  in  western  France. 

Haverford  College 


Rapports  entre  la  durée  vocalique,  le  timbre 
et  la  structure  syllabique  en  français 

par  Pierre  Delattre 

l-iES  PROBLEMES  DE  DUREE  VOCALIQUE,  si  variés  qu’ils 
soient,  ne  sont  pas  très  importants  en  français.  Et  pourtant  ils  sont  ex¬ 
trêmement  intéressants. 

Leur  manque  d’importance  vient  de  ce  que  les  différences  de  durée 
vocalique  ont  très  peu,  ou  pas,  de  valeur  distinctive.  Les  cas  où  la  distinc¬ 
tion  de  sens  entre  deux  mots  est  comprise  exclusivement  par  une  différence 
de  durée  sont  rares  et  fort  instables.  Ainsi  quand  un  Français  cultivé  dit 
négligemment  [se  sô  metr],  un  autre  Français  risque  d’interpréter  aussi  bien 
par  mèire  que  par  maître,  à  moins  que  la  situation,  le  courant  de  ses  pen¬ 
sées,  en  un  mot:  le  contexte,  ne  favorise  vm  des  deux  sens  aux  dépens  de 
l’autre.  De  même,  sans  que  les  durées  aient  besoin  d’intervenir,  [kel  tet]  se 
comprendra  Quelle  têtel  dans  telle  situation  et  Qu’elle  teüe  \  dans  telle  autre. 

L’intérêt  de  ces  problèmes  vient  au  contraire  de  ce  que  certaines  diffé¬ 
rences  de  durée  restent  parfaitement  stables  en  français  moderne  bien 
qu’elles  ne  soient  pas  distinctives.  C’est  le  cas  de  paires  contrastives  comme 
pomme! paume  (pom  po:m],  cote/ côte  [kot  ko:t],  jeune /jeûne  [sœn  3^:n], 
dans  lesquelles  ceux  qui  font  une  différence  de  timbre  font  toujours  en 
même  temps  une  différence  de  durée  vocalique. 

Nous  nous  trouvons  donc  d’une  part  devant  des  oppositions  de  durée 
potentiellement  distinctives  et  pourtant  instables;  de  l’autre  devant  des 
différences  non-distinctives  et  cependant  parfaitement  stables.  C’est  ce 
dernier  phénomène— celui  des  paires  du  genre  pomme /paume— qui  va  nous 
occuper  ici.  Pour  arriver  à  l’expliquer,  nous  le  placerons  d’abord  dans  le 
cadre  complet  des  différences  duratives  en  français;  puis  nous  examinerons 
les  rapports  qui  pourraient  exister  entre  la  durée  vocalique  et  la  Loi  de 
Position. 

Nous  trouvons  cinq  types  de  variations  duratives  dans  les  voyelles 
françaises;  retenons-les  par  des  exemples:  1,  sec/ sève',  2,  mètre/maître', 
3,  patte /pâte;  4,  mode /monde;  5,  pomme /paume,  et  examinons-les  séparé¬ 
ment. 

jjQ  type  1  comprend  les  variations  de  duree  vocalique  involontaires 
corrélatives  à  la  consonne  qui  suit.  Il  y  a  bientôt  vingt  ans  que  nous  mon¬ 
trions,  dans  cette  revue,  que  plus  la  consonne  est  forte,  plus  la  voyelle  qui 
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précède  est  brève,  et  inversement  {French  Review,  XIII,  4  [février  1940], 
“Anticipation  in  the  sequence:  vowel  and  consonant-group,”  et  XIV, 
3  [janvier  1941],  “La  force  d’articulation  consonantique  en  français”). 
Ainsi  les  voyelles  de  sotte,  sac,  sept,  type,  sont  relativement  brèves  devant 
les  consonnes  fortes  [k  t  p];  celles  de  sort,  savent,  seize,  tige,  relativement 
longues  devant  les  consonnes  faibles  [r  z  3  v].  L’hypothèse  explicative  la 
plus  vraisemblable  est  que  dans  un  mot  comme  sac  on  abrège  la  voyelle 
parce  qu’on  anticipe  un  plus  gros  effort  d’articulation  que  dans  savent. 
Mais  quelle  que  soit  la  source  psychique  de  l’abrégement  il  n’en  reste  pas 
moins  que,  sous  la  seule  influence  de  la  consonne  (ou  groupe  de  consonnes) 
qui  suit,  il  se  produit  des  variations  de  durée  vocalique  d’ime  étendue 
surprenante:  les  voyelles  accentuées  sont  environ  trois  fois  plus  brèves 
devant  les  consonnes  les  plus  fortes  [p  t  k]  que  devant  les  plus  douces 
[R  V  Z  3];  elles  sont  encore  plus  brèves  devant  les  groupes  de  consonnes 
fortes,  comme  dans  acte,  secte,  inepte]  et  elles  sont  environ  deux  fois  plus 
courtes  devant  les  groupes  qui  commencent  par  une  hquide:  arc,  algiæ, 
perte,  que  devant  ceux  qui  finissent  ainsi  :  acre,  aigle,  piètre. 

Le  plus  remarquable  est  que  ces  différences  de  durée,  stables  et  consi¬ 
dérables,  soient  absolument  involontaires:  elles  se  font  mécaniquement, 
inconsciemment;  elles  sont  “conditionnées”  par  la  consonne  subséquente; 
pour  le  Français  qui  parle,  l’intention  durative  est  la  même,  et  pour  le 
Français  qui  entend  sans  être  averti  phonétiquement,  la  réalisation  dura¬ 
tive  est  la  même,  quelle  que  soit  la  consonne  qui  suive.  Ces  différences  de 
durée,  si  grandes  qu’eUes  soient,  ne  sont  donc  pas  “distinctives”  en  fran¬ 
çais,  elles  ne  servent  pas  à  distinguer  un  sens  d’un  autre.  Il  serait  d’ailleurs 
difiScile  que  ce  genre  de  variations  dmatives  soit  distinctif  car,  entre  les 
extrêmes  comme  secte  et  sève,  il  y  a  une  gradation  continue,  ininterrompue, 
de  durées  vocaliques  qui  rend  la  division  en  brèves  et  longues  complète¬ 
ment  impossible. 

Le  type  2  comprend  les  cas  où  a)  la  voyelle  reçoit  volontairement  une 
durée  plus  grande  que  dans  le  type  1  (devant  la  même  consonne  que  dans 
le  type  1),  b)  sans  que  le  timbre  de  la  voyelle  change  bien  perceptiblement. 
Exemples:  les  [e]  de  maître  (souvent  prononcé  plus  long  que  dans  mètre  ou 
mettre),  tête  {tette),fête  (faite),  hête  (bette),  l’être  (lettre),  bêle  (belle),  aile  (elle), 
reine  (renne),  etc.  Les  [e]  de  tels  mots  doivent  leur  durée  additionnelle  à 
la  chute  d’un  son  subséquent  vers  le  XIV®  siècle  (tête,  du  latin  testa,  ancien 
français  teste),  ou  à  l’analogie  d’une  telle  chute  (aile,  du  latin  ala,  ancien 
français  elé). 

Nous  n’avons  cité  que  des  exemples  dans  lesquels  la  durée  rend  possible 
une  distinction  de  sens.  Il  y  en  a  des  douzaines  d’autres  en  ê,  ai,  et  ei,  où 
l’[8]  est  passible  de  faire  entendre  une  durée  additionnelle:  pêche,  frêle. 
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chêne,  etc.,  faible,  aide,  aime,  haine,  baisse,  etc.,  feigne,  pleine,  seigle,  etc., 
mais  ici  les  phonéticiens  sont  moins  d’accord  sur  le  choix  des  mots  et  le 
degré  de  stabihté. 

En  général,  cette  durée  additionnelle  est  fort  instable.  La  majorité  des 
Français  ne  l’observent  que  dans  l’énonciation  soignée. 

Le  type  3  comprend  les  cas  où  a)  la  voyelle  reçoit  volontairement  une 
durée  plus  grande  que  dans  le  type  1,  b)  accompagnée  d’une  différence  de 
timbre.  Ce  sont  seulement  les  A  dits  postérieurs  qui  sont  en  jeu  ici.  Dans 
l’énonciation  soignée  de  la  classe  cultivée,  les  A  de  tâche,  lâche,  pâte,  mâle, 
Vâme,  châsse,  tas,  las,  sont  plus  longs  que  ceux  de  tache,  lâche,  patte,  malle, 
lame,  chasse,  ta,  là.  C’est  là  une  opposition  durative  légèrement  plus  stable 
que  celle  du  type  2,  peut-être  parce  qu’elle  a  un  plus  grand  rendement. 

La  différence  de  timbre  qui  accompagne  celle  de  durée,  c’est-à-dire  le 
degré  auquel  la  langue  est  plus  retirée  vers  le  fond  de  la  bouche  pom*  A 
postérieur,  est  très  variable  :  dans  les  milieux  cultivés,  les  deux  A  sont  très 
proches  l’un  de  l’autre;  dans  le  parisien  populaire  des  faubourgs,  par  contre, 
l’A  de  patte  est  très  antérieur  et  celui  de  pâte  très  postérieur.  Mais  quelle 
que  soit  l’accentuation  de  la  différence  de  timbre,  il  existe  là  en  français 
ime  corrélation  entre  le  timbre  et  la  durée  :  A  antérieur  tend  à  être  plus  bref 
(durée  du  type  1)  et  A  postérieur  plus  long.  C’est  à  cause  de  cette  corréla¬ 
tion  que  lorsque,  au  cours  du  XVIII®  siècle,  les  A  longs  et  postérieurs  des 
première  et  deuxième  personnes  du  pluriel  du  passé  simple,  comme  don¬ 
nâmes,  donnâtes,  sont  devenus  brefs  par  analogie  avec  les  formes  en  îmes, 
îtes,  ils  ne  tardèrent  pas  à  prendre,  de  plus,  le  timbre  antérieur.  On  dit 
aujourd’hui  sans  exception  [donam  donat]  avec  des  A  brefs  et  antérieurs, 
malgré  les  accents  circonflexes. 

La  durée  additionnelle  des  A  postérieurs  est  presque  toujours  due  à 
la  disparition  d’un  son  subséquent  vers  le  XIV®  siècle;  pâte,  âme,  âge,  de 
l’ancien  français  paste,  anme,  eage;  et  l’allongement  de  la  voyelle  a  été 
suivi  par  la  postériorisation :  [anm — a:m — a:m].  Il  semble  donc  que,  même 
aujourd’hui,  ce  soit  la  durée  qui  conditionne  le  timbre  et  non  l’inverse. 

Le  type  4  comprend  les  cas  où  a)  la  voyelle  reçoit  involontairement  une 
dmée  plus  grande  que  dans  le  type  1,  b)  accompagnée  d’un  changement  de 
timbre— d’oral  en  nasal.  Sont  en  jeu,  ici,  toutes  les  voyelles  nasales  en 
syllabe  fermée  (devant  consonne  prononcée  dans  la  même  syllabe).  Les 
voyelles  de  mince,  monde,  banque,  humble,  sont  bien  plus  longues  que  celles 
de  messe,  mode,  bac,  meuble.  Historiquement,  on  peut  attribuer  la  durée 
supplémentaire,  comme  dans  les  types  2  et  3,  a  la  chute  d  un  son  subsé¬ 
quent — ici  la  consonne  nasale  subséquente;  [mônd  m5:d].  Mais  on  peut 
se  demander  pourquoi  cette  durée  additionnelle  se  conserve  si  bien,  depuis 
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des  siècles,  dans  la  voyelle  nasale  en  syllable  fermée.  En  syllable  ouverte, 
en  effet,  la  durée  additionnelle  de  la  voyelle  nasale  a  eu  bientôt  disparu 
après  l’amuissement  de  la  consonne:  bon  n’est  pas  plus  long  que  beau]  lin 
que  laid.  Et  la  durée  de  ce  type  4  est  bien  plus  stable  que  celle  des  types  2 
et  3.  Nous  verrons  plus  loin  que  c’est  sans  doute  dû  à  l’incompatibilité 
qui  existe  dans  les  habitudes  articulatoires  du  français  entre  le  timbre  nasal 
et  la  syllabation  fermée  orale.  Mais  cela  sera  plus  facile  à  formuler  lorsque 
le  type  5  aura  été  examiné. 

Le  type  5  comprend  les  cas  où  a)  la  voyelle  reçoit  involontairement  une 
durée  plus  grande  que  dans  le  type  1,  b)  accompagnée  d’un  changement  de 
timbre — ^de  mi-ouvert  à  mi-fermé.  Sont  en  jeu  ici  tous  les  [o]  et  [</>]  fermés 
en  syllabe  fermée.  Dans  ■paume  [po:m],  il  jeûne  [3</):n],  la  voyelle  est  non 
seulement  plus  fermée  que  dans  pomme  [pom],  jeune  [sœn],  elle  est  aussi 
nettement  plus  longue.  Et  cela  sans  exceptions.  Les  paires  de  mots  qui  se 
distinguent  ainsi  le  mettent  bien  en  évidence  :  dans  chacune  des  oppositions 
ci-dessous,  la  voyelle  fermée  est  plus  longue  que  la  voyelle  ouverte,  bien 
que  l’influence  consonantique  subséquente  soit  la  même. 


pomme 

paume 

[pom] 

[po:m] 

homme 

heaume 

[om] 

[o:m] 

comme 

Côme 

[kom] 

[ko:m] 

bonne 

Beaune 

[bon] 

[bo:n] 

sonne 

Saône 

[son] 

[so:n] 

cosse 

causse 

[kos] 

[ko:s] 

os 

hausse 

[os] 

[o:s] 

bosse 

Beauce 

[bos] 

[bo:s] 

sotte 

saute 

[sot] 

[so:t] 

cote 

côte 

[kot] 

[ko:t] 

hotte 

hôte 

[ot] 

[o:t] 

sole 

saule 

[sol] 

[so:l] 

molle 

môle 

[mol] 

[mo:l] 

Paul 

pôle 

[pol] 

[po:l] 

roc 

rauque 

[rok] 

[ro:k] 

notre 

nôtre 

[notr] 

[no:tr] 

ode 

Aude 

[od] 

[o;d] 

rode 

rôde 

[rod] 

[ro:d] 

il  est  jeune 

il  jeûne 

[aœn] 

[3'^:n] 

ils  veulent 

il  est  veule 

[vœl] 

[v<^.:l] 

Il  faut  dire  que  ce  n’est  pas  tout  le  monde,  dans  le  français  du  Nord,  qui 
prononce  jeûne  et  veule  avec  une  voyelle  fermée.  Dans  l’investigation  de 
Martinet  {La  Prononciation  du  français  contemporain  [Paris:  Droz,  1945], 
p.  134),  71  %  des  sujets  fermaient  Veu  de  jeûne  et  60%  fermaient  l’ew  de 
veule.  Mais  tous  ceux  qui  fermaient  la  voyelle  l’allongeaient  aussi,  bien 
qu’ils  n’aient  pas  toujours  été  capables  de  s’en  rendre  compte. 
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En  dehors  des  paires  distinctives  ci-dessus,  cette  durée  additionnelle 
(par  rapport  au  type  1)  s’étend  à  des  centaines  d’autres  [o]  et  [</>]  en  syllabe 
fermée,  grosse,  zone,  chauffe,  sauge,  alcove,  aube,  arôme,  atome,  meule,  meute, 
émeute,  neutre,  pleutre,  feutre,  il  beugle,  il  meugle,  berceuse,  creuse,  heureuse, 
etc. 

Historiquement,  la  durée  s’explique  généralement  ici,  comme  dans  les 
types  2,  3,  4,  par  la  chute  d’un  son  subséquent  (aube,  du  latin  alba,  côte, 
du  latin  costa),  mais  nombreux  sont  les  cas  d’analogie  (rôle,  du  latin  mé¬ 
diéval  rotulu,  qui  devient  régulièrement  role  en  ancien  français)  ou  d’in¬ 
fluence  de  l’orthographe,  rétablie  d’après  le  latin  (pauvre,  du  latin  pauper, 
qui  donne  en  ancien  français  povre) . 

Retenons  bien  que  dans  le  type  5,  comme  dans  le  type  4,  la  dmée  n’est 
pas  distinctive;  seul  le  timbre  est  distinctif.  On  peut  le  vérifier  en  allongeant 
la  voyelle  de  pomme  et  en  abrégeant  celle  de  paume:  le  premier  mot  se 
comprend  quand  même  apple  et  le  second  palm. 

Résumons  les  caratéristiques  des  cinq  types. 

Type  1:  cause  mécanique;  aucune  cause  historique,  analogique,  ou  ortho¬ 
graphique. 

Types  2,  3,  4,  5:  des  causes  historiques  (inactives),  analogiques  et  ortho¬ 
graphiques  (actives). 

Types  2,  3;  durée  volontaire,  distinctive,  instable. 

Types  1,  4,  5:  durée  involontaire,  non-distinctive,  stable. 

Attachons-nous  maintenant  à  expliquer  la  stabilité  de  la  durée  vocalique 
additionnelle  dans  le  type  5. 

La  possibilité  de  cause  historique  doit  être  éliminée  puisque  les  types  2 
et  3,  dont  la  durée  est  distinctive  et  instable,  ont  une  source  historique  aussi 
bien  que  les  types  4  et  5,  dont  la  durée  est  non-distinctive  et  stable. 

Nous  remarquons  d’autre  part  que  le  type  5  partage  plusieurs  caractéris¬ 
tiques  avec  le  type  1  :  durée  involontaire,  non-distinctive  et  stable.  Or  nous 
savons  que,  dans  le  type  1,  la  cause  des  variations  de  durée  est  mécanique. 
Cela  nous  permet  d’admettre  que  toute  durée  stable  doit  avoir  une  cause 
mécanique  en  français.  Cherchons  donc  aussi  pour  le  type  5  une  cause 
mécanique.  Nous  en  trouvons  une  dans  ce  que  les  philologues  ont  baptisé 
la  “Loi  de  Position” — loi  articulatoire  qui  veut  qu’en  syllabe  ouverte  une 
voyelle  moyenne  tende  à  se  fermer:  fai,  peut,  sot  [3e  p<^  so]  et  en  syllabe 
fermée  à  s’onvrir:  j’aime,  peuvent,  sotte  [38m  poev  sot].  Ainsi  quand  un  enfant 
récite  l’alphabet,  il  prononce/,  l,  m,  n,  s  [ef  el  em  en  es]  avec  des  [e]  ouverts 
parce  que  la  syllabe  est  fermée  (entravée),  et  b,  c,  d,  g,  p  [be  se  de  3e  pe] 
avec  des  [e]  fermés  parce  que  la  syllabe  est  ouverte  (libre).  Cette  loi  est  si 
profondément  ancrée  dans  les  habitudes  articulatoires  du  français  qu  elle 
surmonte  même  l’influence  orthographique  des  accents;  dépêchons-nous 
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[depe/5nu]  a  un  [e]  fermé  malgré  l’accent  circonflexe  parce  que  la  syllabe 
pè  est  libre;  cédera  [sedra]  a  un  [e]  ouvert  malgré  l’accent  aigu  parce  que  la 
syllabe  cède  est  entravée. 

Appliquons  cette  loi  au  type  5.  Pomme  s’y  soumet — ^sa  voyelle  ouverte 
[o]  est  entravée  (suivie  d’une  consonne  prononcée  dans  la  même  syllabe) 
comme  le  demande  la  Loi  de  Position.  Et  sa  durée  vocalique  est  normale. 
Mais  paume  ne  s’y  soumet  pas — sa  voyelle  fermée  [o]  est  entravée,  tandis 
que  la  Loi  de  Position  exige  qu’une  voyelle  fermée  soit  libre.  Ainsi  r[o] 
fermé  de  paume,  afin  de  s’accorder  avec  la  Loi  de  Position  et  les  habitudes 
articulatoires  du  français,  tend  à  se  rendre  “libre,”  à  ouvrir  la  syllabe, 
c’est-à-dire  à  repousser  l’[m]  vers  ime  syllabe  suivante:  [po — m].  C’est  cela 
qui  allonge  la  voyelle  [o]. 

C’est  donc  son  désaccord  avec  la  Loi  de  Position  qui  donnerait  à  l’fo]  de 
paume  son  surcroît  de  durée  par  rapport  à  r[D]  de  pomme.  Et  tous  les  [o]  et 
[<f)]  en  syllabe  fermée  seraient  ainsi  plus  longs  que  les  [o]  et  [œ]  en  syllabe 
fermée.  Voilà  l’explication  que  nous  offrons. 

La  stabilité  de  la  durée  additionnelle  des  voyelles  nasales  en  syllabe  fermée 
peut  s’expliquer  d’une  manière  quelque  peu  analogue.  Elle  serait  dûe  à  la 
difficulté  qu’il  y  a  à  faire  suivre  une  voyelle  nasale  par  une  consonne  orale 
dans  la  même  syllabe:  [iSg].  La  voyelle,  pour  rester  distinctement  nasale, 
exige  de  rester  “libre”;  elle  repousse  donc  la  consonne  subséquente  vers 
une  syllabe  suivante — ^d’où  l’allongement  vocalique:  [15: g]. 

Résumons.  En  comparant  les  divers  types  de  variations  de  durée  voca¬ 
lique  en  français,  nous  avons  découvert  un  phénomène  surprenant:  les 
durées  qui  peuvent  avoir  un  rôle  distinctif  (types  mettre /maître,  patte/ pâte) 
sont  instables,  et  celles  qui  n’ont  pas  de  rôle  distinctif  (types  sec/ sève,  mode/ 
monde,  pomme/ paume)  sont  stables.  Ayant  établi  que  les  durées  stables 
semblaient  avoir  une  cause  mécanique,  nous  avons  proposé  d’expliquer  la 
stabilité  des  différences  de  durée  du  type  pomme /paume  [pom  po:m]  par 
la  nécessité  qu’ont  certaines  voyelles  françaises  de  se  soumettre  à  la  Loi 
de  Position.  Si  la  voyelle  de  paume — ^voyelle  fermée  et  entravée,  contraire¬ 
ment  à  la  Loi  de  Position — tend  à  se  rendre  “libre,”  c’est-à-dire  à  repousser 
la  consonne  fermante  vers  une  syllabe  suivante  et  par  suite  à  s’allonger, 
c’est  afin  de  rétablir  l’accord,  exigé  par  la  Loi  de  Position,  entre  le  timbre 
vocalique  et  le  type  de  syllabe. 
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Phénoménologie  de  la  méthode  pour 
les  langues  vivantes 

par  Jean  David 

jL-iA  METHODE  PROGRESSIVE  D’ABORD,  puis  les  méthodes 
audio- visuelle  et  subliminaire  se  sont  fait,  et  se  font  place,  dans  l’étude  des 
langues,  auprès  des  moyens  traditionnels:  grammaire,  lecture  et  éducation 
littéraire.  Les  adaptations  se  font  dans  un  désordre  inévitable  mais  qui 
pourrait  être  diminué  si  l’on  donnait  plus  souvent  un  coup  d’œil  d’ensemble 
sur  l’enseignement  des  deux  premières  années  d’université.  C’est  ce  que 
j’ose  entreprendre  ici. 

A.  LES  MÉTHODES  TRADITIONNELLES 

Une  confusion  s’est  produite  voilà  quelque  cinquante  ans  lors  de  l’intro¬ 
duction  des  méthodes  progressives.  Le  mot  progressif  a  voulu  dire  plusieurs 
choses.  Il  s’agissait,  selon  Maria  Montessori,  d’utiliser  les  sens  de  l’enfant 
pour  lui  faire  plus  aisément  et  mieux  saisir  les  éléments,  mais  pas  avec 
économie  de  pensée,  au  contraire.  Elle  était  d’avis  que  les  enfants  bien 
dirigés  pouvaient  sans  surmenage  comprendre  l’algèbre  à  cinq  ans  et  la 
géométrie  à  six.  Par  contre  une  partie  du  public  a  cru  comprendre  par 
progressif  que  l’on  pouvait  parler  sa  langue  d’abord,  puis  une  langue  étran¬ 
gère,  sans  apprendre  de  grammaire.  Elle  a  cru  que  parler  la  langue  étran¬ 
gère  dès  le  début  était  le  fin  du  fin.  Elle  alléguait  l’exemple  de  l’enfant  qui 
acquiert  sans  effort  apparent  sa  langue  maternelle.  C’était  oublier  que 
celui-ci  apprend  cette  langue  non  seulement  pour  l’entendre  constamment, 
mais  aussi  dans  la  mesure  et  à  mesure  qu’il  se  forme-,  que  la  technique  hu¬ 
maine,  la  grammaire  en  l’occurrence,  peut  offrir  un  raccourci  à  l’étudiant 
normalement  formé. 

J’entends  par  normalement  formé  un  étudiant  dont  l’esprit  est  ouvert  à 
la  règle.  Il  se  pourrait  bien  qu’aujourd’hui  la  minorité  seulement,  ce  que 
j’appellerais  les  étudiants  de  première  zone,  soit  normale.  J’entends  par  là 
ce  tiers  ou  ce  quart  des  étudiants  qui  peuvent  comprendre  une  règle, 
même  assez  mal  énoncée,  et,  après  im  nombre  raisonnable  d’erreurs,  l’ap¬ 
pliquer.  Les  étudiants  de  seconde  zone,  que  je  trouve  très  nombreux,  sont, 
à  mon  avis,  les  victimes  principales  de  la  méthode  progressive  mal  com¬ 
prise.  Mal  comprise,  cette  méthode  rend  allergique  à  la  règle;  par  exemple 
en  noyant  ceUe-ci  dans  une  explication  toute  extérieure.  Ces  étudiants  se 
hérissent  devant  la  règle,  non  par  hostilité  foncière,  ni  parce  qu’ils  ne  la 
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peuvent  comprendre,  mais  simplement  parce  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  en  croire  ni 
leurs  yeux  ni  leurs  oreilles.  Ils  ne  peuvent  pas  croire  que  “cela  peut  mar¬ 
cher,”  que  “cela  marche,”  que  cela  s’applique  dans  la  plupart  des  cas.  On 
doit  donc  les  rassurer  et  encourager  chez  eux  l’éloquence,  c’est-à-dire 
l’effort  pour  exprimer  la  règle,  l’usage.  C’est  à  eux  que  je  cite  l’assertion 
d’un  bon  critique  d’art: 

Un  œuf  est  une  belle  chose,  mais  la  poule  ne  le  sait  pas.  M.  de  Frayssinet, 
lui,  construit  des  ponts  superbes,  sans  savoir  qu’ils  le  sont.  Ni  la  poule  ni  M. 
de  Frayssinet  ne  sont  des  artistes. 

J’ajoute  que,  à  l’université  au  moins,  un  étudiant  devrait  pouvoir  dire 
ce  qu’il  a  fait  quand  il  a  mis  correctement  l’ordre  des  mots  en  disant 
“L’homme  dont  vous  avez  remarqué  la  fille,  m’a  parlé  de  vous  amicale¬ 
ment.”  Ici  je  pense  avec  un  peu  de  tristesse  à  un  manuel  de  conversation 
dont  la  troisième  édition  vient  de  paraître.  Son  succès  est  probablement 
mérité.  Il  enfonce  une  seule  fonction  dans  la  tête  de  l’étudiant  de  troisième 
zone  à  l’aide  de  vingt  ou  trente  exemples.  Mais  de  quel  droit  cette  troisième 
édition,  comme  les  deux  premières,  comme  les  grammaires  “nouvelles”, 
passent-elles  sous  silence,  par  exemple,  la  règle  que  : 

Les  verbes  exprimant  le  passage  d’un  lieu  à  un  autre,  sans  que  la  forme  du 
mouvement  soit  indiquée,  ainsi  que  les  trois  verbes  de  devenir,  prennent  l’auxi¬ 
liaire  ETRE? 

De  quel  droit  priver  de  ce  moyen  les  étudiants  des  deux  premières  zones  en 
ne  s’occupant  que  de  ceux  qui  trouvent  plus  facile  de  se  rappeler  une  liste, 
que  d’appliquer  une  règle?  En  somme,  j’insiste  pour  qu’un  moteur  de  huit 
cylindres  fasse  feu  de  ses  huit  cylindres.  Un  collègue  me  disait  récemment 
qu’un  psychologue  avait  observé  que  l’efhcacité  des  moyens  d’apprendre  se 
présentait  dans  cette  proportion:  vision,  3;  ouïe,  3;  sens  kinétique,  1.  Sur 
ma  question,  il  ajouta  que  le  psychologue  n’avait  pas  considéré  la  logique. 
Dire  que  le  faire  ne  serait  pas  scientifique  serait,  à  mon  avis,  mettre  la 
science  en  mauvaise  posture. 

L’avènement  des  moyens  audio- visuels  et  de  la  conversation  obnubile  un 
peu,  actuellement,  le  but  du  curriculum  des  langues.  Le  but  serait-il  devenu 
de  parler  la  langue  étrangère?  Oui,  presque,  dans  certaines  écoles  privées 
de  l’est  de  ce  pays  où  c’est  possible  dès  le  début.  C’est  possible  dès  le  début 
parce  que  ces  écoles  possèdent  les  professeurs  voulus  et  reçoivent  des  sujets 
pourvus  d’une  bonne  formation  générale  et  qui  viennent  de  familles  culti¬ 
vées.  Presque,  dis-je,  parce  que  la  conversation  courante  doit  vite  passer 
au  second  rang  par  rapport  aux  explications  en  français  auxquelles  donne 
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lieu  un  texte  littéraire.  D’ailleurs  ni  la  conversation  courante,  ni  le  vocabu¬ 
laire  utilitaire  ne  sont  non  plus  le  but  du  voyageur.  En  effet,  il  paraît 
établi  que,  à  la  rigueur,  les  six  besoins  fondamentaux  se  peuvent  exprimer 
par  gestes.  S’il  s’agit  d’établir  des  rapports  humains  avec  des  natifs,  le 
voyageur  fera  bien,  lui  aussi,  de  se  tomner  un  peu  vers  la  méthode  tradi¬ 
tionnelle.  Donc  il  semble  bien  que  pour  presque  tous  les  étudiants  des  deux 
premières  années,  l’objet  de  leur  étude  doive  rester  la  lecture,  terme  im¬ 
précis  mais  but  précis.  Ce  dont  il  s’agit  c’est  du  moyen  par  lequel  l’étudiant 
rend  compte  au  maître  de  la  page  en  langue  étrangère  qui  le  confronte,  et 
du  processus  abstrait  qui  sous-tend  ce  moyen  et  dont  il  est  impératif  que 
le  professeur  se  rende  compte.  Les  moyens  sont,  évidemment  traduction, 
résumé  en  anglais  ou  en  français,  réponses  en  anglais  ou  en  français  à  des 
questions  sur  le  texte. 

Si  la  conversation  empiète  trop  sur  la  lecture,  la  situation,  qui  était 
mauvaise  mais  en  état  d’amélioration,  empirera  de  nouveau.  Voilà  vingt 
ans  la  liste  des  mille  premiers  mots  sévissait  et  les  textes,  souvent  de  peu 
de  mérite  ou  juvéniles,  s’élaguaient  dans  ce  lit  de  Procuste.  La  timidité  du 
professeur,  et  donc  de  l’élève,  à  aborder  un  texte  littéraire  était  grande. 
On  lisait,  disons,  deux  textes  par  trimestre  et  l’Isabelle  de  Gide  était  écarté 
comme  trop  difficile  en  seconde  année.  En  troisième  année,  par  un  saut 
inexplicable  et  inexpliqué,  et  il  en  est  encore  ainsi,  l’étudiant  recevait  une 
grâce  illuminatrice  on  ne  sait  d’où  et  qui  lui  permettait  de  “lire”  cinq  ou 
six  livres,  même  antérieurs  aux  dix-neuvième  et  vingtième  siècles,  par 
trimestre.  Il  le  faut  bien.  On  se  trouve  tout  à  coup  “en  classe  de  littérature.” 
Les  méthodes,  depuis,  sont  devenues  moins  lourdes;  les  textes,  plus  litté¬ 
raires.  Il  reste  cependant  le  danger  qu’avec  l’insistance  factuelle  des  mé¬ 
thodes  nouvelles  la  vieille  timidité  ne  réapparaisse  et  ne  croisse. 

L’hostilité  aux  méthodes  traditionnelles,  grammaticale  et  littéraire, 
s’explique  principalement  du  fait  qu’elles  vont  à  l’encontre  de  la  vie  et  de 
l’esprit  scientifique  qui  va  graduellement  du  connu  et  du  vécu  au  non 
connu  et  non  vécu  mais  encore  proche.  Un  chef  de  musique  de  l’armée 
française  nous  faisait  mettre  l’élan  de  désespoir  qu’appellent  certains 
phrasés  de  l’intermezzo  de  L’Arlésienne  au  moyen  de  cette  explication  du 
texte  musical:  “C’est  un  jeune  homme  qui  se  f...  par  la  fenêtre  d’un  grenier 
pour  l’amour  d’une  femme,  ce  que  vous  ne  feriez  pas  (injuste),  mais  imaginez 
que  vous  puissiez.”  N’est-ce  pas  là,  en  concentré,  les  trois  quarts  de  la 
méthode  littéraire?  N’est-ce  pas  l’esthétique  intellectualiste  préconisée  par 
Julien  Benda?  La  littérature,  c’est  comprendre  les  vies  autres  que  la  sienne, 
sauter  dans  le  passé,  ne  pas  alléguer  que  “c’est  spécial”  ou  “philosphique 
ou  “mystique”  et  que,  par  conséquent,  il  n’y  a  pas  besoin  d  entrer.  Ob¬ 
jectera-t-on  qu’une  telle  compréhension  risquera  d’etre  livresque  d  abord 
et  qu’ensuite  il  faudra  peut-être  un  peu  d’anglais  pour  expliquer?  Où  est  le 
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mal?  Le  but  d’établir  la  transition  entre  les  deuxième  et  troisième  année 
mérite  quelque  sollicitude. 

B.  LES  MÉTHODES  NOUVELLES. 

La  méthode  progressive  de  Maria  Montessori  était,  crois-je  comprendre, 
au  moins  dans  l’esprit  de  sa  créatrice,  compréhensive  et  sans  hiatus.  Ce 
serait  la  méthode  totale.  Mais  on  ne  voit  pas  qu’elle  soit  très  répandue.  Une 
autre  méthode  totale  qui  ne  l’est  pas  non  plus,  ou  pas  encore,  c’est  la 
méthode  subliminaire.  Ce  qui  se  présente  immédiatement  à  notre  attention 
ce  sont  plutôt  les  méthodes  dites  audio-visuelles  avec  les  appareils  congrus. 
Les  questions  suivantes  me  semblent  se  poser  au  sujet  des  méthodes  nou¬ 
velles: 

1.  Dans  quelle  proportion  emploie-t-on,  aux  Etats-Unis,  pour  l’enseignement 
des  langues,  le  magnétophone,  le  phonographe,  le  cinéma,  la  télévision  et  la 
méthode  subliminaire? 

Il  est  malaisé  de  répondre  avec  quelque  précision,  mais  on  peut  dire  sans 
témérité  que  le  magnétophone,  dont  im  ensemble  constitue  le  “language 
laboratory,  ”  est  de  beaucoup  le  plus  employé.  Une  dépêche  de  Washington, 
D.  C.,  de  l’“Associated  Press,”  en  date  du  mercredi  16  avril  1958,  cite  une 
étude  parue  le  jour  même  et  donne  quelques  chiffres.^  Aux  Etats-Unis, 
plus  de  deux  cents  institutions  d’études  supérieures  et  environ  cinquante 
d’études  secondaires,  possèdent  des  “language  laboratories.”  Par  ailleurs, 
on  lit  sur  la  vitrine  d’une  boutique  du  quartier  de  l’université  du  Wash¬ 
ington:  LEARN  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP.  J’ai  appris  là  que  la  méthode  subliminaire 
a  eu  son  origine  à  l’université  de  Cambridge  et  s’est  répandue  dans  cinq  ou 
six  universités  des  Etats-Unis,  à  Duke  notamment.  Elle  consiste  de  dix 
leçons  complémentées  de  dix  disques  microsillons  dans  le  sujet  choisi.  La 
matière  est  exposée  selon  l’ordre  logique  pour  l’assimilation  consciente. 
L’étudiant,  à  l’état  de  veille,  lit  un  texte  écrit  et  ensuite  l’écoute  en  disque 
sous  une  forme  légèrement  différente.  Ce  texte  lui  est  présenté  de  nouveau 
mais  sous  une  forme  émotionnelle  comme  il  convient  pour  l’assimilation 
pendant  le  sommeil,  au  moyen  d’un  phonographe  contrôlé  par  un  démarreur- 
interrupteur,  ce  qui  permet  de  recevoir  l’impression  approximativement 
aux  moments  de  plus  grande  réceptivité,  c’est-à-dire  une  heure  après 
s’être  endormi  et  une  heure  avant  le  réveil.  Un  professeur  de  personnalité 
veille  à  l’étude  efficace  de  ces  dix  leçons  dont  le  coût  est  de  $324.50,  achat 
des  disques  et  appareils  compris.  Quant  à  cette  méthode  subliminaire,  le 
prospectus  conte  que,  dans  certains  temples  de  l’ancienne  Egypte,  les 

*  “New  Labs  Speed  Language  Training”,  The  Seattle  Times,  16  avril  1958,  page  58. 
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prêtres  circulaient  parmi  les  gens  endormis,  venus  à  eux  pour  être  guéris 
ou  pour  savoir  davantage. 

2,  Comment  s'explique  la  faveur  dont  jouit  le  “language  laboratory”?  Est-ce 
par  son  efficacité? 

On  pourrait  répondre  avec  quelque  rigueur  à  cette  question  s’il  était 
possible  de  tabuler  d’une  part,  les  résultats,  et  de  l’autre,  les  opinions  du 
maître,  du  psychologue  et  de  l’étudiant  au  sujet  de  l’efficacité  des  différents 
moyens  audio-visuels.  Espérons  que  l’argent  d’une  fondation  permettra  à 
quelque  jour  une  enquête  collective  du  sociologue,  du  psychologue  et  du 
professeur  de  langues.  En  attendant  de  meilleures  ou  plus  complètes 
réponses,  un  fait  au  moins  nous  paraît  expliquer  cette  faveur  pour  le  “lan¬ 
guage  laboratory.”  le  “language  laboeatory”  est  une  grande  ma¬ 
chine  BT  UNE  MACHINE  QUI  SATISFAIT  UN  INSTINCT  RELIGIEUX.  Je  m’ex¬ 
plique.  Mircéa  Eliade  a  émis  l’opinion,  que,  de  tout  temps,  le  culte  des 
divinités  telluriques,  des  démiurges  et  des  déesses  de  la  fécondité  et  prospé¬ 
rité  a  demandé  du  sang  et  a  fait  tort  à  celui  de  l’Eternel,  que,  de  nos  jours, 
les  machines  ont  déplacé  les  démiurges  et  exigent,  elles,  de  l’argent.*  Ainsi, 
les  parents  qui,  à  leur  visite  annuelle  du  campus,  examinent  les  lieux  où 
étudie  leur  enfant,  voient  de  belles  machines  à  “Engineering,”  des  animaux 
sympathiques  au  laboratoire  de  psychologie:  lapins,  cobayes  et  souris 
blanches.  Les  langues  étrangères  ont,  grâce  au  “language  laboratory” 
quelque  chose  à  leur  montrer.  On  ajouterait,  si  l’on  osait,  qu’au  “Depart¬ 
ment  of  Classics,”  où  ne  trône  aucune  déesse  de  la  fécondité,  une  atmos¬ 
phère  impie  leur  semble  peut-être  régner.  Ces  mêmes  parents,  sentant  cette 
fois  en  contribuables,  pourraient  s’aviser  que  le  “language  laboratory,”  est 
probablement  le  plus  dispendieux  des  moyens  audio- visuels.  J’en  connais 
un  dont  les  appareils  seuls  coûtent  dix  mille  dollars.  Aussi  la  comparaison 
aux  phonographe  et  disque,  articles  plus  légers  et  pour  l’achat  desquels 
l’argent  se  trouve  étonnament  rare,  s’impose  à  l’esprit. 

Une  première  considération  s’offre  à  nous.  Supposant  efficacité  égale, 
l’avantage  n’est-il  pas  actuellement  au  disque  puisque  pour  moins  de  dix 
dollars  un  album  de  deux  ou  trois  microsillons  donne  le  plus  beau  français? 
De  plus,  les  étudiants  de  première  année,  instamment  priés  de  se  rendre 
au  laboratoire  plusieurs  fois  par  semaine,  n’ont  pas  l’air  de  croire  à  leur 
bonheur.  Mais  ce  lieu  pourrait  être  rendu  plus  attrayant  pour  eux  si,  au 
bout  de  la  demi-heure  de  présentation  consciente,  ces  étudiants  entendaient 
la  même  matière  sur  un  divan  où,  endormis,  ils  feraient  sieste.  En  tous  cas 
aucune  raison  pédagogique,  à  ma  connaissance,  ne  s’y  oppose. 

On  peut  dire  que  la  concurrence  que  se  font  le  laboratoire  et  le  phono¬ 
graphe  est  celle  du  ruban  (“tape”)  et  du  disque.  Sans  doute  les  casques 

2  Mircéa  Eliade,  Mythes,  Rêves  et  Mystères  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1957). 
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d’écoute  peuvent-ils  transmettre  des  disques,  mais  ce  n’est  pas  ce  qui  se  fait 
généralement  car  le  ruban  est  en  faveur.  Or,  le  monde  de  la  musique,  du 
chant  et  de  la  parole  artistique  ne  nous  est-il  pas  offert  commercialement 
par  l’intermédiaire  à  peu  près  exclusif  du  disque?  Ainsi  un  abaissement 
de  la  qualité  de  ce  qui  s’entend  résulte  de  l’emploi  fréquent  du  ruban. 

3.  Les  méthodes  nouvelles  ne  sont  pas  autant  qu’on  le  dit,  révolutionnaires, 
stimulantes  et  sans  douleur. 

L’article  de  journal  cité  ci-dessus  parlait  du  caractère  révolutionnaire  et 
stimulant  des  nouvelles  méthodes.  A  proprement  parler  la  révolution  dans 
l’enseignement  des  langues  vivantes  est  arrivée  avec  l’avènement  de  la 
méthode  directe  de  Berlitz  et  cela  pour  les  niveaux  élémentaires  et,  tout  au 
plus,  moyen.  Les  appareils  audio-visuels  ne  font  que  compléter  cette  mé¬ 
thode  en  secondant  le  professeur  dont  la  présence  peut  être  écourtée.  Il 
n’en  reste  pas  moins  vrai  qu’à  tout  prendre,  les  méthodes  traditionnelles 
restent  l’esprit  et  le  cœur  de  l’enseignement  des  langues  et  que,  donc,  dans 
un  sens  en  peu  haut,  rien  n’  a  été  renversé. 

Stimulantes,  les  méthodes  nouvelles?  Oui  mais  dans  un  sens  seulement. 
Reconnaissons  que  cette  assertion  est  un  exemple  de  la  Confusion  des 
Langues.  Elles  sont  stimulantes  en  ce  sens  qu’elles  exercent  l’oreille,  le  sens 
kinétique  et  qu’elles  permettent  de  parler  vite,  résultats  encourageants. 
Par  contre,  il  convient  d’observer  qu’elles  font  apprendre  dans  un  état  de 
demi-sommeil  qui  fait  assez  souvent  oublier  à  l’étudiant  qu’on  lui  fait  dire 
parfois  des  choses  assez  niaises.  L’objection  au  demi  sommeil  est  légère  car 
l’assimilation  par  le  demi  sommeil  et  même  par  le  sommeil  complet  peu¬ 
vent  être  de  très  bonnes  choses.  Il  y  a  certainement  du  vrai  dans  les  ré¬ 
clames  attrape-nigaud:  “French  made  simple,  French  without  tears.” 
Comment  faut-il  s’attaquer  aux  verbes  irréguliers  et  à  des  constructions 
rébarbatives  telles  que:  “quelqu’un  manque  à  quelqu’un,”  “faire  faire 
quelque  chose  à  quelqu’un”  etc.?  Elles  paraissent  offrir  une  résistance 
considérable  à  l’exposition  logique  de  la  veille  et,  comme  la  matière  est 
assez  sèche,  à  celle,  émotive,  du  sommeil.  Mais  si  une  répétition  mécanique 
fait  “avaler  la  pilule”  pendant  le  sommeil,  pourquoi  pas?  La  douleur  peut 
bien,  elle  aussi,  être  un  raccourci  pour  aller  au  but,  mais  ce  ne  peut  être  le 
moyen  que  du  tout  petit  nombre  et  non  des  moyennes;  et  ici  nous  avons, 
seules,  en  vue,  les  moyennes.  Et  d’ailleurs  la  méthode  traditionnelle,  lorsque 
les  grammaires  exposent  les  règles  avec  les  perspective  et  emphase  voulues, 
me  semble  bien  diminuer  le  nombre  des  larmes  en  indiquant  les  endroits 
où  il  convient  de  les  verser  à  bon  escient.  Resterait  à  savoir  quelle  méthode 
économise  le  plus  l’effort;  il  est  probable  que  c’est  la  directe  au  stade  ju¬ 
vénile  et  la  traditionnelle  au  stade  adulte. 
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Au  risque  d  etre  rangé  dans  la  minorité  pour  cette  opinion,  j’ose  avancer 
que,  du  moins  a  mon  avis,  la  méthode  traditionnelle  est  la  plus  stimulante.® 
Elle  l’est  en  ce  sens  que,  demandant  plus  d’effort  au  début,  elle  prépare 
mieux  l’étudiant  à  se  départir  de  son  confort  intellectuel,  à  accepter  la 
lutte  au  moment  où  il  faut  passer  dans  un  au-delà.  Car  il  y  a,  comme  on 
sait,  lutte  nécessaire  entre  étudiant  et  professeur  aussitôt  que  celui-ci 
s’adresse  à  l’intelligence  sensible.  En  d’autres  termes,  les  méthodes  nou¬ 
velles,  puisque  sensorielles,  et  la  méthode  traditionnelle,  dans  son  aspect 
logique,  conduisent  toutes  l’étudiant  comme  par  la  main  pour  monter  des 
degrés,  plus  abrupts  lorsque  logiques  et  moins  abrupts  lorsque  sensoriels. 
Mais  on  arrive  à  des  seuils  où  le  professeur  ne  peut  que  dire  aux  étudiants: 
“sautez,”  ce  qui  leur  coupe  la  respiration.  La  tentation  est  forte  de  tourner 
court  et  de  regarder  de  l’autre  côté.  Il  faut  franchir  un  seuil  en  grammaire 
pour  bien  vouloir  observer,  par  exemple,  que  l’action-point  logiquement 
rendue  par  le  passé  indéfini,  s’exprime  par  l’imparfait  pour  un  but  impres- 
sif,  psychologique.  La  traduction  devient  impossible  dans  les  passages 
impressifs,  comme  par  exemple  pour  les  paysages  marins  de  Loti.  Il  faut 
consentir  à  transposer,  ce  qui  veut  dire  évoquer  les  métaphores  de  sa  propre 
langue  qui  donnent  des  correspondances  plausibles,  mais  nous  sommes 
encore  dans  une  sorte  de  traduction.  Observons  incidentellement  que  la 
méthode  nouvelle  offrirait  la  paraphrase  en  français  pour  faire  face  à  une 
telle  situation.  Nous  doutons  qu’elle  vaille  la  transposition  quand  il  s’agit 
de  faire  appel  au  sens  analogique.  Et  les  seuils  de  la  littérature  lorsqu’il 
s’agit  de  comprendre  loin  de  sa  vie  comme  nous  l’avons  écrit  plus  haut!  A 
ce  propos,  le  Révérend  Florovsky,  le  théologien  orthodoxe,  a  remarqué  que 
ses  étudiants  aimaient  qu’il  réponde  à  leurs  questions  mais  répugnaient  à 
répondre  aux  siennes.  Tout  cela  nécessite  un  effort  d’une  nature  spéciale  et, 
de  plus,  ces  petits  bouleversements  sont  tels  qu’ils  peuvent  faire  perdre  à 
l’élève  ses  moyens  en  langue  étrangère.  Ne  faut-il  pas  ici  et  là  aplanir  les 
difficultés  au  moyen  de  la  langue  maternelle?  C’est  le  prix  de  la  communica¬ 
tion  par  le  haut.  Il  est  douteux  qu’on  puisse  exorciser  la  traduction  de 
l’étude  d’une  langue  car  la  traduction  est  essentiellement  une  comparaison 
avec  la  langue  maternelle.  Elle  reste  de  rigueur  pour  toute  connaissance 
précise  du  langage.  Un  étudiant  qui  parle  très  couramment,  qui  a  lu  pas 

3  Au  sujet  d’une  situation  analogue,  Amédée  Ozenfant  m’a  écrit  en  février  1952 
“Pour  m’en  tenir  dans  les  limites  de  l’art,  je  sais  que  la  normalité  ou  constances  de 
réaction  aux  formes  et  aux  couleurs  existe  en  beaucoup — et  même  si  elle  n’existait 
que  dans  la  minorité,  eh  bien,  la  minorité  serait  normale;  et  même  si  un  seul  homme 
était  normal,  il  serait  le  seul  à  avoir  raison  !  Il  est  arrivé  qu’un  seul  homme  eût  quelque 
jour  raison  contre  tous.  La  “statistique”  n’a  aucune  valeur  en  ces  questions  :  à  moins 
qu’on  admette  que  l’erreur  de  tous  devient  vérité  ...” 
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mal  de  littérature  française  et  connaît  bien  sa  grammaire  m’a  prié  de  réviser 
avec  lui  une  traduction  qu’il  vient  de  faire  pour  un  musée.  J’ai  dû  lui  faire 
remarquer,  entre  autres  choses,  que  “sans  doute”  veut  dire  “probably”  et 
non  “without  a  doubt,”  que  dans  “un  vert  bleu  nocturnal,”  c’est  “vert” 
qui  demande  à  être  traduit  comme  nom  etc. 

Il  est  fort  probable  que  les  méthodes  directe  et  audio-visuelle  conviennent 
dans  les  institutions  secondaires  où  il  faut  deux  années  de  scolarité  pour  en 
faire  une  à  l’université,  ou  aux  primaires  qui  font  commencer  la  langue 
étrangère  aux  tout  jeunes  élèves.  Leur  emploi,  combiné  avec  l’impatience 
de  parler,  a,  jusqu’ici,  rendu  trop  peu  attentif  à  la  qualité  et  à  la  hauteur 
de  ce  qui  est  transmis.  En  voici  un  exemple:  les  chansons  populaires  fran¬ 
çaises  plaisent  à  presque  tout  le  monde  et  elles  constituent,  quand  on  les 
apprend,  un  excellent  moyen  pour  amener  à  parler.  Mais  convient-il  que 
des  étudiants,  surtout  d’université,  se  donnent  une  sensibilité  “peuple”? 
Les  chansons  ne  devraient-elles  pas  constituer  un  stade  que  l’on  ne  fait 
que  traverser  pour  arriver  au  chant,  même  si  celui-ci  ne  peut  être  exécuté 
par  l’auditeur? 

Un  meilleur  usage  des  moyens  audio-visuels  pourrait  obvier  à  cela  et 
compléter  de  deux  manières  l’éducation  littéraire  en  la  rendant  un  peu 
moins  abstraite.  Pour  cela  il  faudrait  consacrer  moins  d’argent  au  “labora¬ 
toire”  et  davantage  au  disque  et  à  la  télévision  “closed-circuit,”  pour 
lesquels  on  pourvoierait  des  salles.  De  même  que  nous  trouvons  sur  les 
campus  une  bibliothèque  centrale  en  sus  des  bibliothèques  particulières,  de 
même,  en  plus  des  collections  de  disques  de  divers  “departments”  il  de¬ 
vrait  exister  à  l’édifice  des  Communications  ou  mieux  à  la  bibliothèque 
centrale,  une  discothèque  générale  où  seraient  représentés  les  langues 
étrangères,  l’anglais  et  la  musique,  et  pourvue  d’une  salle  d’audition.  Là, 
par  exemple,  un  fichier  permettrait  à  tout  usager,  à  l’étudiant  de  français 
et  à  celui  de  chant,  de  trouver  au  nom  de  Baudelaire  des  renvois  à  des 
disques  de  ses  poèmes  parlés  par  de  bons  acteurs  ou  chantés  par  Charles 
Panzéra.  Aux  noms  de  Paul  Eluard  et  de  Louise  de  Vilmorin,  il  leur  serait 
indiqué  disques  parlés  et  disques  chantés,  par  exemple  par  Pierre  Bernac. 

De  même  il  serait  souhaitable  qu’une  salle  équipée  pour  la  télévision 
“closed-circuit”  soit  aménagée  quelque  part  sur  le  campus  pour  que  le 
professeur  puisse,  une  ou  plusieurs  heures  par  trimestre,  présenter  les 
leçons  de  choses  que  comportent  les  textes  littéraires  lus  au  cours  de  la 
période,  car  la  plupart  des  gens,  étudiants  compris,  ignorent  les  noms  des 
oiseaux,  fleurs,  arbres  auprès  desquels  ils  passent  quotidiennement  sans  les 
voir.  Que  les  étudiants  regardent  sur  l’écran  un  platane  s’il  en  a  été  question 
dans  leur  texte  et,  peut-être  même  alors,  le  verront-ils  ensuite  dans  la  vie. 
Qu’ils  y  regardent  aussi  un  merle,  oiseau  siffleur,  alors  que  leurs  diction- 
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naires,  en  général  faits  par  des  Anglais  et  révisés  plutôt  mal  que  bien  à 
l’usage  des  Américains,  leur  donnent  “blackbird,”  ce  corbeau  diminué,  au 
coassement  étranglé  et  pilleur  de  graineries. 

En  somme,  il  y  a  tout  lieu  de  croire  que  l’efficacité  de  l’enseignement  des 
langues  sera  augmentée  si  l’on  cherche  davantage  la  qualité  littéraire, 
vivante,  si  l’on  examine  plus  attentivement  les  processus  abstraits  que 
l’esprit  met  en  jeu  quand  on  parle,  si  l’on  ne  demande  pas  aux  moyens 
audio-visuels  ce  qu’ils  ne  peuvent  donner  et  si,  au  moment  de  la  répartition 
des  fonds,  on  examine  mieux  les  mérites  respectifs  de  ces  divers  moyens. 

University  of  Washington 


Now  That  We  Have  a  Language  Laboratory, 
What  Do  We  Do  with  It? 

by  Kichard  A. 

j^LLOWING  THE  EXCELLENT  EXAMPLE  and  advice  of  pio¬ 
neers  such  as  Dr.  Léon  Dostert,  many  of  us  are  now  convinced  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having,  and  more  of  us  are  rapidly  acquiring,  the  equipment 
necessary  for  an  up-to-date  language  laboratory.  Some  laboratories  are 
more  impressive  in  gadgets  than  others,  but  no  doubt  all  do  an  adequate 
technical  job  if  the  instructors  have  clear  pedagogical  ideas  of  what  to  do 
with  the  equipment.  The  problem  is  an  increasingly  serious  one  for  us  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  where  we  have  a  relatively  ambitious 
language  laboratory,  now  in  its  third  year  of  operation,  but  where  we  are 
still  groping  for  more  effective  employment  of  our  facilities.  This  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  explain  to  colleagues  who  think  that  because  we  have  the 
laboratory  we  have  “arrived.”  Far  from  feeling  that  we  have  the  Truth, 
we  are  eager  to  exchange  suggestions  and  to  engage  in  new  experiments 
with  other  institutions.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  offer  the  following. 

We  have  taken  what  we  think  are  some  positive  steps  toward  integrating 
our  laboratory  in  our  regular  course  work  for  more  satisfactory  acquisition 
of  the  aural-oral  language  skills  for  which  there  is  insufficient  time  in  the 
classroom.  We  in  French  are  presently  working  with  a  laboratory  manual, 
which  without  attempting  seriously  to  present  language  as  a  “science,” 
still  tries  to  impress  the  student  with  the  need  for  objectives,  preparation, 
method  and  conclusions  in  language  “experiments.”  Our  manual  is  at 
present  geared  to  average  college  men  who  meet  three  times  weekly  in 
class  for  fifty-minute  periods  and  three  times  weekly  in  the  laboratory  for 
thirty  to  forty-five-minute  periods. 

The  first-year  French  manual,  for  example,  has  some  ten  units  at  the 
start  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  phonology,  emphasizing  the  vowels, 
semi-consonants,  those  consonants  presenting  special  difficulties,  elision, 
liaison  and  intonation.  Each  sound  and  pronunciation  problem  is  presented 
in  a  series  of  sentences,  whenever  possible  using  recognizable  cognates  and 
vocabulary  already  available  to  the  student.  Pressed  for  time  as  we  are, 
there  is  no  pretense  of  a  purely  aural -oral  method,  nor  is  there  extensive 
use  made  of  phonetic  symbols.  Rather,  the  student  is  asked  from  the  be- 
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ginning  to  grapple  simultaneously  with  the  sounds  and  their  normal  spell¬ 
ings  in  French.  Here  is  a  sample  from  the  first  unit,  prepared  by  this  writer; 

Instructions:  Repeat  the  following  sentences  in  the  pauses  on  the  tape.  Under¬ 
line  in  each  sentence  the  vowel  being  practiced. 

Le  père  avait  l’air  d’aimer  son  aîné. 

^  \  Je  préfère  le  frais  de  la  verte  forêt. 

La  paix  règne  au  palais  de  la  reine. 

Les  treize  fidèles  écoutaient  le  cher  maître. 

Conclusions:  1.  Compare  the  relative  muscular  tension  involved  in  pronouncing 
French  and  English  vowels. 

2.  What  combinations  of  letters  in  this  exercise  give  sJ 
Application:  Be  prepared  to  recite  these  sentences  in  your  next  class.  Accuracy 
of  vowel  sounds,  consonants  and  intonation,  as  well  as  fluency,  are  the  elements 
upon  which  your  performance  will  be  graded. 

Needless  to  say,  this  is  requiring  quite  a  good  deal  at  the  start;  but  the 
student  is  thereby  stimulated  to  hear  the  tape,  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  in  length,  as  many  times  as  possible  during  his  laboratory  session. 
In  addition,  each  such  exercise  is  followed  by  a  quiz  in  which  the  student  is 
required  to  select  the  word  or  phrase  he  hears  on  the  tape  from  a  series  of 
phonetically  and  orthographically  similar  items  he  has  on  a  sheet  before 
him.  The  oral-aural  tests  become  cumulatively  more  exacting  and  demand 
increasingly  active  participation  of  the  student  in  taking  graded  dictations 
and  comprehensions,  until  this  type  of  exercise  comprises  about  a  third  of 
the  laboratory  work  in  the  second  year.  These  tests  are  taken  on  specially 
prepared  “data  sheets,”  sometimes  inserted  in  the  manual,  sometimes  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  laboratory  by  assistants,  and  of  course  regularly  collected 
in  the  laboratory,  graded  and  returned  to  his  class  by  the  individual  in¬ 
structor.  Thus,  both  instructor  and  student  are  encouraged  to  give  equal 
attention  to  the  laboratory  and  class  work. 

The  manual  is  very  helpful,  too,  partially  in  introducing  but  primarily  in 
drilling  the  lexicological  and  structural  items  in  the  language.  Texts  used  in 
class  must  of  course  be  kept  in  mind  so  that  there  may  be  as  much  synchro¬ 
nization  as  possible  between  laboratory  and  class,  but  we  think  the  manual 
should  be  more  than  a  mere  “sound  track”  of  the  classroom  text.  The 
manual’s  independence  of  the  text  keeps  it  from  becoming  obsolete  when 
the  latter  is  changed,  as  it  so  regularly  is,  although  the  units  in  the  manual 
may  require  rearranging.  For  example,  the  student  is  exposed  to  a  set  of 
patterns  in  French  illustrating  a  grammatical  principle;  although  he  is 
prepared  in  class  to  study  the  forms  and  model  sentences  in  his  text  before- 
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hand,  it  is  expected  that  the  grammar  will  be  “learned”  more  or  less  induc¬ 
tively  the  first  time  around.  Here  are  examples  from  our  unit,  prepared  by 
this  writer,  introducing  the  pronoun  objects: 

Instructions:  Listen  and  repeat  attentively  in  the  pauses  on  the  tape.  Pay  close 
attention  to  pronunciation  and  intonation  as  well  as  to  the  function  of  each  pro¬ 
noun  object.  Many  of  the  sentences  are  phonetically  similar;  the  test  will  he- 
based  on  your  immediate  and  accurate  comprehension  of  these  sentences  when 
given  orally. 

11  écrit  les  lettres.  Il  les  écrit.  Il  ne  les  écrit  pas.  Les  écrit-ilf  Ne 
les  écrit-il  pasf 

Il  m’envoie  les  livres.  Il  me  les  envoie.  Il  ne  me  les  envoie  pas. 
Me  les  envoie-t-il?  Ne  me  les  envoie-t-il  pas? 

Nous  regardons  le  garçon.  Nous  le  regardons.  Nous  ne  le  regar¬ 
dons  pas.  Le  regardons-nous?  Ne  le  regardons-nous  pas? 
Regardons-le.  Ne  le  regardons  pas. 

Je  lis  le  livre  au  garçon.  Je  le  lui  lis.  Je  ne  le  lui  lis  pas.  Est-ce 
que  je  le  lui  lis?  Est-ce  que  je  ne  le  lui  lis  pas? 

Conclusions:  1.  What  is  the  order  of  pronoun  objects  in  an  affirmative  declara¬ 
tive  sentence?  in  a  negative  declarative  sentence? 

2.  What  is  the  order  in  an  affirmative  interrogative  sentence  where  inversion  is 
used?  where  est-ce  que  is  used?  in  a  negative  interrogative  sentence  where  in¬ 
version  is  used? 

3.  What  is  the  order  in  an  affirmative  imperative?  in  a  negative  imperative? 
Application:  Be  prepared  to  repeat  orally  the  French  equivalent  for  any  of  the 
sentences  in  the  exercise.  Pronunciation  is  important  in  your  grade  as  well  as 
the  accurate  use  of  the  pronouns  involved. 

After  further  analysis  in  text  and  class  room,  the  drill  continues  on  a  still 
more  active  level  in  the  laboratory.  The  samples  are  taken  from  the  unit 
following  the  one  above,  prepared  by  Dr.  Harry  L.  Butler; 

Instructions:  You  will  hear  first  the  English,  followed  by  a  pause  in  which  you 
are  to  give  the  correct  French  equivalent.  You  will  then  hear  the  correct  French 
equivalent  followed  by  another  pause  in  which  you  are  to  repeat  the  correct 
phrase.  You  must  keep  at  this  exercise  until  you  can  give  instantly  and  auto¬ 
matically  the  French  equivalents  orally,  without  any  reference  to  visual  material. 

1.  He  gives  it  to  me.  7.  She  is  going  to  sell  it  to  me. 

2.  He  does  not  give  it  to  me.  8.  She  is  not  going  to  sell  it  to  me. 

3.  He  is  going  to  give  it  to  me.  9.  You  are  showing  it  to  me. 

4.  He  is  not  going  to  give  it  to  me.  10.  You  are  not  going  to  show  it  to  me. 

5.  She  shows  it  to  me.  11.  You  are  not  showing  it  to  me. 

6.  She  does  not  show  it  to  me.  12.  You  are  going  to  show  it  to  me. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  student’s  retention  of  the  material  is  carefully- 
tested  and  corrected  all  along,  in  the  laboratory  and  in  class,  and  more 
creatively  in  the  latter  than  would  be  possible  without  the  organized, 
intensive  laboratory  drill. 

Thus,  the  laboratory  makes  for  more  rather  than  less  work,  though  prob¬ 
ably  less  homework,  for  the  student;  and  far  more  for  the  instructor,  what 
with  the  preparation  of  tapes  and  manual  and  continual  paper  work.  Time 
will  tell  in  each  institution  whether  or  not  the  results  warrant  the  extra 
work.  Great  as  the  inspiration  of  Sputniks  has  been,  we  language  teachers 
surely  believe  that  the  real  stimulation  for  all  progress  in  foreign  language 
teaching  and  learning  must  come  from  the  study  of  languages  for  their  own 
sakes.  The  language  laboratory  can  only  create  a  superficial  stimulus  for 
those  fascinated  by  its  technical  or  “scientific”  allure.  I  do  not  of  course 
propose  to  examine  here  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the  intrinsic  values 
of  language  study  may  be  more  generally  realized,  but  mention  the  need 
for  such  recognition  merely  in  an  attempt  to  place  the  language  laboratory 
in  its  true  perspective.  The  intelligent  and  efficient  use  of  the  laboratory 
should,  however,  increase  opportunities  for  such  examination.  I  offer 
samples  of  the  materials  we  are  using  in  the  laboratory  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  for  whatever  merits  our  colleagues  elsewhere  may  find  in  them, 
and  along  with  any  favorable  comments,  I  invite  criticism  and  suggestions 
for  improvement  and  more  effective  methods. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

[We  offer  the  above  article  to  our  readers  not  as  an  example  of  good 
language  laboratory  technique  but  as  a  specific  example  of  what  is  actually 
being  done  in  one  institution.  In  fact,  the  lessons  described  seem  to  me  to 
be  testing  rather  than  teaching  materials. 

Now  that  we  are  spending  vast  sums  for  costly  electronic  equipment, 
publishing  hundreds  of  articles  about  language  laboratories,  and  investing 
thousands  of  student-hours  per  week  in  them,  it  would  no  doubt  be  an 
immense  service  to  those  who  do  not  know  how  to  make  good  use  of  the 
new  equipment  (most  of  us,  perhaps),  if  someone  would  describe  in  detail 
precisely  what  should  be  taught  in  the  LL  and  precisely  how  to  teach  it. 
The  first  week’s  work  of  the  first  semester  course  should  not  be  too  difficult 
to  describe.  JH] 


Notes  and  Discussion 

The  "Koman  de  mœurs” :  Development  of  a  Concept 

The  nineteenth-century  French  roman  de  mœurs  is  a  difficult  genre  to  define.  Is  it 
the  exact  equivalent  of  the  English  novel  of  manners?  Is  it  merely  an  evolved  form  of 
the  French  novel  of  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  order  of  Gil  Bias,  Les  Liaisons 
dangereuses  and  the  like?  Obviously  there  are  basic  affinities:  in  each  of  these  groups 
there  is  an  important  rôle  assigned  to  the  portrayal  of  manners.  But  the  relative  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  tableaux  de  mœurs  in  contrast  to  the  other  elements  of  the  novel,  as 
well  as  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  depicting  manners  distinguish  the  earlier  works 
from  the  novels  of  Balzac  and  his  contemporaries.  Manners  had  been  before  acces¬ 
sories  to  the  plot,  a  realistic  background  to  the  action  in  Emma,  or  the  object  of 
satire  and  contempt  in  Gil  Bias. 

Peintures  de  mœurs,  after  a  long  period  of  development,  suddenly  invaded  the 
novel  in  unprecedented  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  transforming 
it,  and  in  a  sense  destroying  it  as  it  had  formerly  existed,  causing  it  to  be  born  anew. 
Manners  in  1850  need  not  be  exotic,  only  typical  and  convincing.  The  études  de  mœurs 
exist  henceforth  for  their  own  sake;  they  have  moved  out  of  the  realm  of  a  simple 
accessory,  becoming  the  real  raison  d’être  of  the  work  concerned. 

At  some  point  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  transformation  of  the  traditional 
novel  reached  the  point  at  which  the  new  concept  made  necessary  a  new  term.  The 
eighteenth  century  had  found  quite  descriptive  enough  the  consecrated  terms  of 
roman  sentimental,  roman  historique,  roman  noir,  roman  d’analyse.  Yet  with  the  grad¬ 
ual  development  of  a  new  concept  in  the  novel,  a  term  to  characterize  this  new  cate¬ 
gory  was  an  obvious  necessity. 

Balzac  was  to  baptize  the  genre  étude  de  mœurs,  significant  in  its  implicit  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  novel  form,  and  in  tune  with  the  author’s  scientific  pretentions. 
Still  for  the  general  public  this  evolved  type  retained  its  identification  with  the  novel, 
and  the  classification  which  was  to  gain  universal  acceptance  was  roman  de  mœurs. 
This  phrase  was  destined  to  become  the  almost  necessary  appendage  to  the  title  of 
any  popular  novel  in  France  toward  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  usurpation  by  the  portrayal  of  manners  of  the  other  functions  of  the  novel  is 
clearly  traceable  through  the  evolution  of  terms  commonly  used  throughout  the 
period  of  development. 

Roman  de  mœurs  is  an  expression  which  does  not  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
unlike  comédie  de  mœurs  which  was  in  common  use  and  which  certainly  had  existed 
since  the  previous  century.  In  novels  published  before  1825  the  designation  tableau 
de  mœurs  is  often  applied  to  characterize  the  element  of  manners  as  it  appeared  in 
works  belonging  to  one  of  the  standard  genres. 

But  between  tableau  de  mœurs  and  roman  de  mœurs  there  is  a  vast  difference.  The 
tableau  is  only  one  element  of  a  larger  whole.  Roman  de  mœurs  on  the  other  hand 
accurately  designates  a  newly-developed  concept,  a  truly  new  kind  of  novel. 

Obviously  the  actual  roman  de  mœurs  must  have  evolved  before  the  term  could  be 
created,  but  it  may  be  assumed  with  a  fair  degree  of  safety  that  the  new  designation 
came  into  use  a  relatively  short  time  after  critics  and  public  became  aware  that  a 
new  literary  form  had  come  into  existence.  It  is  significant  that  Jane  Austen’s  novels 
were  labeled,  before  1825,  as  being  merely  romans  sentimentaux.  When  they  were  re¬ 
read  at  a  later  date  they  were  suddenly  seen  to  be  in  truth  novels  of  manners. 
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The  first  uses  of  the  term  roman  de  mœurs  can  therefore  be  very  significant  since 
they  reveal  the  existence  of  the  evolved  concept. 

One  of  the  earliest  uses,  and  perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  this  designation,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  review  of  a  new  novel  published  in  the  Globe  in  1824.i  The  review  con¬ 
cerned  Monsieur  le  Préfet"^  written  byE.  L.  de  Lamothe -Langon,  an  extremely  popular 
author  at  that  time.  The  book’s  title  does  not  contain  the  phrase,  but  the  reviewer 
specifically  refers  to  the  work  as  a  roman  de  mœurs. 

Shortly  afterward  in  1825  the  phrase  made  what  appears  to  be  it  first  appearance 
as  part  of  the  title  in  what  was  supposedly  a  translation  from  the  German,  titled  in 
French  Le  Ministre  des  finances,  roman  de  mœurs  .  .  .  The  novel  is  generally  at¬ 
tributed  by  bibliographers  to  Kotzebue,  although  the  original  German  version  is  not 
to  be  found.  Thus  for  what  appears  to  be  the  first  time,  a  book  was  published  announc¬ 
ing  itself  in  so  many  words  as  a  novel  of  manners.  It  is  obvious  that  at  least  starting 
from  this  point  the  concept  of  the  roman  de  mœurs  is  firmly  established  from  the 
semantic  point  of  view. 

For  the  next  use  of  the  appellation  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  Lamothe -Langon. 
In  the  following  year,  1826,  taking  his  inspiration  no  doubt  from  the  Globe  article 
and  perhaps  also  from  the  Kotzebüe  novel,  he  published  his  Espion  de  police,  roman 
de  mœurs,^  which  would  appear  to  be  the  first  original  French  work  to  bear  this  phrase 
as  an  integral  part  of  its  title. 

1827  found  the  term  completely  acclimated,  no  fewer  than  four  novels  being  pub¬ 
lished  that  year  with  roman  de  mœurs  appended  to  the  title:  Auguste  Ricard ’s  Le 
Portier,^  and  his  La  Grisette;^  Ferdinand  Flocon ’s  Ned  Wilmore;’’  and  Théophile 
Dinocourt’s  Le  Duelliste.^ 

This  creation  of  a  new  term  to  describe  what  was  actually  if  not  a  new  genre  at 
least  a  newly-oriented  genre,  reflects  essentially  the  evolution  that  was  taking  place 
in  this  tjrpe  of  novel:  it  was  becoming  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  all  else,  the  vehicle 
for  the  portrayal  of  manners.  Plot  and  character  delineation  were  becoming  subservi¬ 
ent  to  the  now  paramount  consideration  of  slaking  the  public’s  almost  unquenchable 
thirst  for  all  that  concerned  manners,  the  old  and  the  new,  the  foreign  and  the  domes¬ 
tic,  the  strange  and  the  commonplace. 

N orthwestern  University  Richard  Switzer 

You  CAN  Speak  French  in  France 

Last  summer  I  had  three  weeks  at  my  disposal,  and  a  great  need  and  desire  to  hear 
and  speak  French  French  again.  It  had  been  four  years  since  I  had  heard  any  French 
but  my  own  and  that  of  my  students  ;  consequently  I  had  reached  the  point  where  I 
felt  that  there  was  little  difference  between  the  two.  Believing  that  many  of  my 


1  Le  Globe  I  (Dec.  21,  1824),  211. 

2  Paris:  Ladvocat,  1824.  4  vols.  A  second  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1825. 

^  Le  Ministre  des  finances,  roman  de  mœurs,  imité  de  l’allemand  par  Ch***  (Garay 
de  Monglave).  Paris:  Vernavel  et  Tenon,  1825.  3  vols. 

^  Paris:  A.  Dupont,  1826.  4  vols,  (second  edition) 

^  Paris:  Lecointe  et  Durey,  1827.  3  vols. 

®  Paris:  Lecointe  et  Durey,  1827.  4  vols. 

^  Paris:  A.  Udron,  1827.  3  vols. 

8  Paris:  Tenon,  1827.  4  vols.  The  complete  title  is  Le  Duelliste,  roman  de  mœurs  du 
xvii^  siècle. 
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colleagues  may  be  in  the  same  situation,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  I  avoided  being 
shunted  around  France  from  one  English-speaking  travel  agent  to  another. 

Of  course,  enrolling  in  a  University  is  one  solution;  then  you  just  listen.  Another 
way  is  to  live  with  a  French  family;  but  then  you  have  to  stay  put.  A  third  way  is  to 
go  in  your  own  car;  but  that  way  you  don’t  meet  people.  So  if  you  want  to  travel, 
meet  lots  of  people  who  don’t  speak  English,  and  see  many  levels  of  French  life,  you 
have  to  do  a  bit  of  planning.  My  plan  sometimes  resulted  in  primitive  sleeping  quarters, 
I  may  as  well  tell  you,  and  sometimes  in  delightful  ones  ;  but  I  never  had  a  bad  meal  ! 

My  trip  to  France  began  with  the  night  boat  from  Southampton  to  St.  Malo.  I  was 
determined  to  find  some  way  of  getting  from  the  coast  of  England  to  the  coast  of 
France,  without  going  London-Paris.  That  remark  will  amuse  English  and  French 
people,  who  do  it  all  the  time,  but  to  find  out  how  it  is  done,  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  baffled  me.  Once  in  England,  however,  I  found  that  there  is  a  boat  leaving 
every  night  about  six,  and  you  can  sleep  in  a  very  comfortable  bunk— no  sheets;  you 
don’t  undress  and  your  tea  will  be  brought  you  by  a  very  pleasant  stewardess  at 
dawn  the  next  morning,  before  you  dock  at  St.  Malo.  With  a  second-class  ticket  you 
sit  up,  in  the  public  rooms  or  on  deck.  In  any  case,  you  are  comfortable,  and  your 
travelling  companions  are  jolly. 

At  St.  Malo  I  took  a  ferry  across  to  Dinard,  where  I  left  my  bag  at  the  dock  while 
I  walked  up  along  the  lovely  beach  to  the  Syndicat  d’initiative,  which,  thereafter, 
was  to  be  my  constant  source  of  information  and  help.  Every  town  has  one,  everyone 
knows  where  it  is,  and  it  is  staffed  by  helpful  and  courteous  people  who  do  not  speak 
English  (or  at  least  they  do  not  answer  you  in  English  when  you  open  the  conversa¬ 
tion  in  French!).  At  the  Syndicat  they  will  give  you  lists  of  hotels  and  pensions,  with 
prices  and  type  of  accommodation  given  in  detail.  I  usually  took  a  second-  or  third- 
class  pension,  going  to  several  before  I  made  a  choice.  I  then  had  my  bag  brought  up 
from  the  consigne,  and  settled  in.  All  of  this  “arranging”  was  strenuous,  but  I  found 
it  interesting,  and  it  gave  me  a  real  work-out  in  French,  and  a  chance  to  go  into  many 
homes  and  to  talk  to  many  people.  The  pattern  I  have  described  in  detail  for  Dinard 
was  the  general  pattern  of  the  entire  three  weeks,  during  which  time  I  went  all  the 
way  down  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  zig-zagging  from  the  coast  inland  at  various  points, 
till  I  made  my  last  stand  in  the  fishing-village  end  of  St.  Jean-de-Luz,  near  the 
Spanish  border. 

Once  settled  in  to  a  town,  I  planned  little  excursions  round-about,  going  by  prefer¬ 
ence  on  the  local  (not  the  tourist)  busses.  People  were  most  friendly,  and  I  usually 
found  that  my  seat-mate  would  open  a  conversation,  and  that  gradually  other  people 
on  the  bus  would  join  in.  Frequently  someone  would  remark  that  I  was  the  only 
American  he  had  ever  spoken  with  in  his  life,  and  then  I  would  feel  heavily  that 
responsibility  which  all  of  us  bear  when  we  travel,  of  being  a  (or  in  this  case  THE) 
representative  of  our  country  abroad.  On  days  when  I  didn’t  take  bus  trips  I  stayed 
for  long  hours  on  the  beach,  which  I  love,  and  took  walks  through  the  towns,  and  into 
the  countryside.  Wherever  I  went  people  were  very  easy  to  talk  to,  very  free  and 
open,  and  very  welcoming. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  a  four-day  bus  trip  around  Brittany.  The  bus  is  run  by  the  French 
National  Railroads,  and  will  probably  come  to  be  a  great  tourist  attraction,  for  that 
territory  is  fascinating  and  relatively  untravelled;  but  last  summer  was  the  first 
summer  of  that  particular  run,  and  the  tourists  were  French  tourists.  I  had  made  no 
advance  reservations  though  the  other  passengers  had,  and  ran  into  some  difficulty 
in  securing  a  room  at  the  end  of  the  day  in  the  tiny  Brittany  towns,  but  I  remember 
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the  trip  with  great  joy,  and  found  the  gaiety  and  camaraderie  of  the  group  warming 
and  infectious. 

When  I  travelled  inland  I  went  by  train,  alternating  second  and  first  class,  and 
finding  people  equally  friendly  in  both.  I  never  broke  my  rule  about  no  reservations 
in  advance;  but  I  wished  that  I  had  once  when  I  arrived  in  a  town  after  eleven  at 
night,  and  found  no  room  at  the  inn.  Lists  of  hotels  for  all  cities  can  be  obtained  from 
the  French  National  Tourist  Office  and  are  indispensable.  The  lists  you  get  at  the 
Syndicat  are  more  complete,  containing  as  they  do  pensions  as  well,  but  if  you  are  to 
arrive  at  night  when  the  Syndicats  are  closed,  you  should  know  the  names  of  some 
hotels. 

I  would  not  recommend  this  method  of  travel  unless  you  are  young  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  handle  your  own  luggage,  and  unless  you  are  sufficiently  at  home  in 
French  to  be  able  to  deal  with  an  assortment  of  accents,  and  of  unpredictable  situa¬ 
tions.  But  if  you  “greet  the  unknown  with  a  cheer,”  you  would  certainly  find  the  sort 
of  trip  I  have  described  both  useful  and  stimulating. 

Albright  College  Edith  B.  Douds 

Professional  Nits  cell  any 


The  New  Honary  President  of  the  NFMLTA 

Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant,  former  President  of  Harvard  University,  former  U.  S. 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  and  now  Director  of  the  “Study  of  the  American  High 
School”  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York, 
was  elected  Honary  President  for  1959  of  the  Nation  Federation  of  Modern  Language 
Teachers  Association  at  its  recent  annual  meeting,  held  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Conant  succeeds  Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  former  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  now  Executive  Officer  of  the  Institute  of  Higher  Education,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  the  first  incumbent.  In  providing  for  the  election  of 
occasional  honorary  presidents,  the  National  Federation,  an  organization  of  11  na¬ 
tional,  regional,  and  state  associations  of  modern  foreign  language  teachers  founded 
in  1916,  had  in  mind  exercising  the  privilege  of  honoring  publicly  American  leaders 
who — though  not  professionally  connected  with  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign 
languages — have  contributed  in  a  noteworthy  and  unselfish  way  to  the  promotion  of 
interest  in  foreign  languages  among  the  American  people,  to  earlier  and  more  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  and  study  of  foreign  languages  in  the  U.  S.,  to  the  improvement  of 
foreign  language  teaching  methods  and  materials,  or  to  better  preparation  and  in¬ 
creased  competence  of  foreign  language  teachers  at  all  levels  of  instruction. 

Henry  Grattan  Doyle 


Un  Cours  de  Documentation  sur  la  France  Contemporaine 

Le  Président  de  notre  Association  a  reçu  la  lettre  suivante,  que  nous  croyons 
utile  de  communiquer  à  nos  lecteurs. 

Château  des  Baumettes 
Nice,  February  25,  1959 

Dear  Sir: 

As  a  retired  American  diplomat  interested  in  the  development  of  the  fullest  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges  with  France,  I  write  to  invite  your  particular  attention  to  the  “Con- 
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férences  de  Documentation  sur  la  France  contemporaine” ,  a  four-weeks  course  of 
lectures  for  foreign  students  offered  annually  in  Nice  in  July-August  by  that  Munic¬ 
ipality  under  the  patronage  of  the  University  of  Aix-Marseille. 

Since  the  establishment  of  these  courses  in  1954  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  Board  in  a  cultural  enterprise  which  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  new  formula  for  the  study  of  the  French  language,  namely  through  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  institutions  and  problems  of  contemporary  France,  combining  thus,  at 
the  same  time,  instruction  in  the  French  language  and  knowledge  of  present-day 
France. 

The  lectures  range  from  ones  on  the  French  theatre,  cinema,  press  and  judiciary 
to  the  Algerian  problem,  social  and  economic  questions,  as  well  as  historical  develop¬ 
ments.  Our  lecturers  are  drawn  not  alone  from  academic  circles,  such  as  Prof.  Duver- 
ger,  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  Paris,  but  have  included  also  such  outstanding  special¬ 
ists  in  their  respective  fields  as  Capt.  Houot,  commanding  the  “Bathyscaphe,” 
Dean  Longchambon,  President  of  the  Council  for  Scientific  Research,  M.  J.  Fauvet, 
political  editor  of  “Le  Monde,”  and  M.  J.  Ferry,  President-Director  General  of  the 
French  Sidérurgie  Industry — to  mention  but  a  few. 

The  strict  objectivity  of  the  lectures  and  their  value  to  foreigners  interested  in 
France  as  diplomats,  teachers,  journalists  and  others  have  been  attested  by  a  pro¬ 
gressive  increase  in  enrollment  from  30  in  1954  to  112  in  1958.  Our  State  Department 
has  detailed  in  the  past  more  than  twenty  foreign  service  officers  to  these  courses,  and 
the  German  Foreign  Office  a  number  of  German  diplomats.  In  1958  no  less  than  sixteen 
nationalities  were  represented. 

In  view  of  the  exceptional  character  of  these  lectures  for  an  understanding  of 
contemporary  France  and  for  a  perfectioning  in  the  French  language,  I  have  thought 
it  desirable,  owing  to  my  special  personal  interest  in  them,  to  bring  our  activities  to 
your  particular  notice.  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  an  increasing  number  of  American 
teachers  and  students,  specializing  in  the  study  of  France  and  its  language,  may 
profit  from  them. 

J.  Rives  Childs 
U.  S.  Ambassador,  ret. 

Nous  sommes  heureux  de  voir  confirmer,  par  un  Américain  bien  placé  pour  en 
juger,  l’intérêt  que  ces  “Conférences  de  Documentation  sur  la  France  contemporaine” 
peuvent  présenter  pour  ceux  qui  enseignent  le  français,  et  de  voir  affirmer  notamment 
l’objectivité  de  cette  documentation.  Nous  avions  en  effet  déjà  signalé  ce  cours 
d’été  de  Nice  à  l’attention  de  nos  lecteurs  dans  notre  numéro  d’Avril  1958,  pp.  431-32. 

La  notice  qui  accompagne  cette  lettre  à  notre  Président  est  trop  longue  pour  être 
reproduite  ici.  Nous  en  extrairons  seulement  les  indications  principales:  le  titre  de 
ces  Conférences  a  été  modifié  pour  mieux  montrer  qu’elles  s’adressent  à  tous  les 
spécialistes  de  français  moderne,  mais  le  programme  est  resté  le  même;  en  plus  de 
conférences  proprement  dites,  des  séances  de  “travaux  pratiques”  préparent  ceux 
qui  le  désirent  à  l’examen  pour  le  “Diplôme  de  Hautes  Etudes  de  Langue  et  Civilisa¬ 
tion  françaises  contemporaines”  délivré  par  l’Université  d’Aix:  enfin  la  session  de 
1959  aura  lieu  du  22  juillet  au  20  août. 

Pour  tous  autres  renseignements  sur  l’organisation  des  cours  et  les  conditions 
matérielles  de  séjour,  il  est  indiqué  d’écrire,  avec  coupon-réponse  international,  au 
“Secrétariat  des  C.D.I.T.,  32  Avenue  Maréchal  Foch,  Nice,  France” 


Marcel  Lob 
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A  Letter  to  the  Editor 

February  4,  1959 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  amused  to  read  about  the  village  of  Cucugnan  in  the  January  issue  page 
271)  ;  I  passed  through  this  village  not  very  long  ago  and  was  quite  surprised  at  that 
time  to  discover  that  the  village  really  existed.  But  few  people  probably  realize  that 
there  exists  a  monastery  (not  very  far  from  Tarascon,  or  Daudet’s  mill)  in  which 
you  can  buy  L’ Elixir  du  révérend  père  Gaucher.  I  bought  some;  it  resembles  Bénédic¬ 
tine.  Tourists  may  visit  the  monastery  and  its  church,  but  women  are  barred  from 
some  of  the  rooms.  There  are  some  “sisters”  who  live  in  some  nearby  buildings  but 
come  to  church  in  the  monastery’s  church.  Our  guide,  a  young  monk  with  a  wonderful 
sense  of  humour,  showed  us  (among  other  things)  a  tablecloth  embroidered  with  the 
various  episodes  of  the  Révérend  Père  Gaucher,  including  the  Révérend’s  dance  at  the 
end  of  the  story.  Our  guide  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  telling  us  the  words 
of  the  naughty  song,  however. 

Polytechnic  Preparatory  School  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Robebt  Desmé 
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CONSTITUTION 
As  amended  to  date,  January  1,  1959 

I.  NAME 

The  name  of  the  society  shall  be  THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  FRENCH.  The  Association  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  New  York  as  of  date  February  25,  1936. 

II.  AIM 

The  aim  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  serve  the  interests  of  teachers  of  French, 
especially  by  publishing  The  French  Review. 

III.  membership;  chapters 

The  active  membership  of  the  Association  is  composed  of  subscribers  to  The 
French  Review.  Members  may  be  organized  into  chapters  made  up  of  at  least  fifteen 
members.  In  states  where  there  are  less  than  fifteen  teachers  of  French,  the  minimum 
quota  for  a  chapter  may  be  ten. 

IV.  officers:  executive  council 

The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be:  A  President,  and  two  Vice-Presidents, 
each  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  a  Secretary-Treasurer,  an  Editor,  a  Managing 
Editor,  a  Business  Manager,  a  Director  of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  and 
nine  Regional  Representatives,  each  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  a  Delegate 
to  the  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  Associations,  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  foregoing  eighteen  officers  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Council. 


V.  ENBOWMENT  FUND 

Provision  shall  be  made  for  an  endowment  fund  to  receive  gifts  and  legacies  to  the 
Association.  The  Executive  Council  may  transfer  surplus  profits  to  this  fund  at  its 
discretion. 


VI.  AFFILIATIONS 

By  vote  of  the  Executive  Council  the  Association  may  join  in  the  work  of  other 
educational  bodies  of  wider  scope  by  means  of  official  delegates  elected  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  for  the  necessary  term,  or  appointed  temporarily  by  the  President  in 
case  of  urgent  necessity. 


VII.  ANNUAL  MEETING 

An  annual  meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  President.  Voting  power  shall  be  lodged 
in  an  Assembly  of  Delegates,  composed  of  chapter  representatives  equivalent  to  the 
current  voting  strength  of  the  chapters. 

VIII.  AMENDMENTS 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  as  follows  :  Amendments  may  be  offered  by  any 
valid  chapter  or  by  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council;  on  a  majority  vote  of  the 
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Executive  Council,  the  amendments  must  be  printed  in  the  French  Review,  not  later 
than  the  October  issue  preceding  the  annual  meeting;  they  may  be  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  of  Delegates  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present  or  represented. 

BYLAWS 

As  amended  to  date,  January  1,  1959 

I.  MEMBERSHIP 

1.  Active  Membership 

(a)  The  subscribers  to  the  French  Review  are  the  active  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  There  shall  be  no  restrictions  on  the  jurisdiction  of  any  chapter:  in  any  over¬ 
lapping  area  chapters  shall  be  permitted  to  work  out  between  themselves  the  division 
of  membership. 

(b)  The  subscription  rate  to  the  French  Review  is  $4.00,  paid  by  chapter  members 
to  their  local  secretary  or  treasurer;  paid  by  members-at-large  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Association.  Chapters  remit  $3.00  for  each  member  to  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  except  as  in  Section  1-c  below.  Members  receive  the  French  Review  when 
the  subscription  has  been  paid. 

(c)  The  Secretary -Treasurer  is  authorized  to  arrange  club  memberships  in  a  way 
to  permit  merging  chapter  dues  with  any  teachers’  society  of  similar  aims  which 
publishes  an  official  organ.  Club  membership  is  open  only  to  chapter  members,  not  to 
members-at-large.  No  club  rate  may  be  set  at  less  than  a  fair  profit  above  the  printing 
cost  of  the  issues  affected. 

(d)  New  members  who  pay  the  yearly  subscription  fee  in  advance  of  the  mailing 
of  the  October  issue  may  receive  gratis  the  October  and  December  issues  as  a  bonus 
for  early  payment;  those  who  pay  after  the  October  mailing,  but  before  the  mailing 
of  the  December  issue  may  receive  gratis  the  December  issue. 

(e)  Former  members  renewing  membership  after  a  lapse  may  pay  a  special  rate  of 
$4.50  for  one  and  one-third  years,  eight  issues;  May  through  December  of  the  next 
calendar  year.  Club  members  will  pay  a  proportionate  rate. 

2.  Institutional  Members.  Libraries  and  educational  or  professional  institutions 
may  pay  a  rate  of  $4.00  running  either  by  the  volume  or  the  calendar  year.  Such  mem¬ 
bers  may  not  belong  to  chapters,  and  may  have  no  vote. 

3.  Life  Members.  Life  membership  may  be  purchased  for  the  sum  of  $60.00;  to 
persons  of  sixty  or  more  years  of  age  the  rate  is  $30.00. 

4.  Commissions .  A  commission  of  not  more  than  10%  may  be  allowed  to  bona  fide 
magazine  agencies  on  active  and  institutional  memberships  ;  life  memberships  must 
be  handled  directly  with  the  Secretary -Treasurer.  (By  action  by  the  Association  on 
December  29,  1953,  no  commissions  are  now  paid  to  subscription  or  advertising 
agencies.) 

5.  Honorary  and  Exchange  Members.  The  Executive  Council  may  elect  honorary 
and  exchange  members  to  whom  the  French  Review  will  be  sent. 

6.  Associate  Members.  The  Association  does  not  recognize  Chapter  Associate 
Members  who  pay  only  chapter  dues  without  subscribing  to  the  French  Review.  Such 
persons  may  not  vote  on  national  matters  and  may  not  be  counted  in  establishing 
the  chapter  representation  in  the  Assembly  of  Delegates. 

II.  NATIONAL,  REGIONAL  AND  CHAPTER  ORGANIZATION 

1.  Elections. 

(a)  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  elected  as  follows:  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Editor,  Managing  Editor,  Business  Manager, 
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Delegate  to  the  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  Associations, 
and  Director  of  the  National  Information  Bureau  shall  be  elected,  each  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council.  The  Regional  Representatives  shall  be  elected,  each  by  the  chapters  of 
his  region.  The  Business  Manager  may  appoint  Assistant  Business  Managers,  and 
the  Editor  may  name  Associate  Editors  at  times  and  in  numbers  judged  by  each  to 
be  necessary,  each  such  appointment  to  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Executive 
Council. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  in  every  case  begins  September  1,  except  for  officers  who 
may  be  named  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and  except  for  the  Delegate  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  Associations,  whose  term  shall  begin 
January  1,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  NFMLTA. 

(c)  On  or  before  January  10  the  Secretary-Treasurer  will  request  each  chapter  of 
fifteen  or  more  paid  members  in  each  Region  where  the  office  of  Representative  is  to 
become  vacant  at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to  nominate  a  member  of  the 
Association  for  election  to  that  office.  Such  nomination  to  be  valid  must  reach  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  on  or  before  March  1.  On  or  before  October  1  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  shall  inform  all  chapter  secretaries  where  an  election  for  Regional  Repre¬ 
sentative  is  to  be  held  the  following  spring  that  an  election  will  be  held  and  request 
that  the  chapter’s  candidate  be  chosen  promptly. 

(d)  On  or  before  March  5  the  Secretary-Treasurer  will  send  a  ballot  containing 
the  above  nominations  within  each  Region  concerned  to  its  constituent  chapters, 
which  shall  cast  one  vote  for  the  first  15  members  plus  one  additional  vote  for  each 
full  25  members  in  good  standing  at  the  time  of  voting  in  order  of  preference  for  each 
of  the  candidates;  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc.,  throughout  the  list.  The  system  of  values  of 
preferential  voting  shall  be  applied  (i.e.,  the  first-choice  candidate  receives  as  many 
points  as  there  are  preferences  indicated — choices  marked  on  the  ballot;  second- 
choice  receives  one  less  point,  and  so  on;  the  last  receives  one  point:  the  points  for 
each  candidate  are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  valid  votes  due  to  the  chapter) .  The 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  rank  on  this  basis  shall  be  declared  elected  Regional 
Representative  and  the  person  receiving  the  next  highest  rank  shall  be  named  Alter¬ 
nate  and  they  shall  be  so  notified  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  To  be  valid  the  election 
ballots  must  be  post-marked  not  later  than  April  5. 

2.  Nominating  Committee.  The  nine  Regional  Representatives  shall  constitute  the 
Nominating  Committee.  One  of  the  committee  shall  be  named  Chairman  (without 
power  to  vote)  by  the  President.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman  the  senior  member 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  pro-tem;  the  committee  shall  choose  between  two  (or  more) 
members  of  equal  seniority.  In  the  transaction  of  Nominating  Committee  business, 
each  member  shall  have  one  vote,  regardless  of  his  voting  power  for  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  business.  Upon  notice  from  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  ensuing  vacancies  to  be 
filled,  the  chairman  shall  assemble  the  Committee  at  the  annual  meeting  to  nominate 
from  among  persons  in  good  standing  a  candidate  for  each  office  to  become  vacant. 
At  least  two  nominees  shall  be  presented  for  each  office  on  which  the  Committee  can¬ 
not  reach  a  unanimous  choice.  Incumbency  in  any  office  of  the  Association  shall 
not  be  a  bar  against  such  candidacy,  provided  that  no  person  shall  enjoy  more  than 
one  vote  in  the  Executive  Council,  except  as  provided  in  Bylaw  II,  Section  3-b  for 
Regional  Representative. 

3.  Regions. 

(a)  The  membership  of  the  society  affiliated  with  chapters  shall  be  organized  into 
nine  Regions,  the  constituent  chapters  of  which  may  be  changed  by  the  Executive 
Council  as  need  arises  on  petition  by  the  chapter  concerned.  The  Regions  shall  be 
numbered,  named  and  constituted  as  follows  :  ' 
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Number 

Name 

Chapters 

I. 

NEW  TOEK  CITY 

Metropolitan 

II. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

Boston,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Western 
Massachusetts 

III. 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

Central  New  York,  Fingerlakes,  Hudson 
Valley,  Long  Island,  Rochester,  Thousand 
Islands,  Westchester,  Western  New  York 

IV. 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 

Delaware,  Lehigh  Valley,  Maryland,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Virginia,  Wash¬ 
ington 

V. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee 

VI. 

EAST  CENTRAL 

Detroit,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia 

VII. 

WEST  CENTRAL 

Chicago,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota-Dakotas, 
Saint  Louis,  West  Central.  Wisconsin 

VIII. 

SOUTH  WEST 

Arkansas,  Colorado-Wyoming,  Louisiana, 
Oklahoma,  Texas 

IX. 

PACIFIC 

Los  Angeles,  Northern  California,  Northwest 
Pacific,  San  Diego 

(b)  In  the  transaction  of  Executive  Council  business  each  Regional  Representative 
shall  have  one  vote,  plus  one  additional  vote  for  each  full  hundred  members  beyond 
the  first  hundred  paid  up  at  the  time  of  voting.  In  case  a  small  region  goes  temporarily 
below  one  hundred,  the  Representative  shall  still  vote  until  adjustment  can  be  made. 

4  CLCCLlfhC%^S 

(a)  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation  or  disability  of  the  President,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  serving  his  second  year  shall  automatically  succeed  him  until  the  next  regular 
election.  The  Vice-President  serving  his  first  year  would  succeed  automatically  to 
the  functions  of  the  “Senior”  Vice-President  and,  in  his  turn,  succeed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency  should  a  new  vacancy  occur. 

(b)  In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Editor-in-Chief,  Managing  Editor,  Business  Manager,  Director  of  the  National 
Information  Bureau,  or  Delegate  to  the  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language 
Teachers  Associations,  the  President  shall  immediately  name  someone  to  take  over 
the  duties  of  such  office  temporarily  until  a  successor  shall  have  been  elected.  This 
election  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  practicable,  by  nominations  and  ballot  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  and  the  person  so  elected 
shall  assume  office  immediately  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  his  predecessor. 

(c)  In  case  a  vacancy  should  occur  in  the  membership  of  the  Executive  Council  by 
reason  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  physical  incapacity  of  one  of  the  Regional  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  vacancy  shall  be  automatically  filled  by  the  succession  of  the  first 
Alternate  in  the  Region  concerned  in  the  election  by  which  the  incumbents  we^re 
elected.  In  case  this  person  cannot  serve,  the  second  Alternate  (next  highest  candi¬ 
date)  shall  succeed,  and  so  on.  In  case  of  a  tie,  the  Executive  Council  shall  designate 
the  order  of  succession  among  the  persons  affected  by  the  tie.  Upon  receipt  of  notice 
of  such  vacancy,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  notify  the  new  member  of  his  succes¬ 
sion,  and  secure  his  acceptance. 

5  Chapters.  Any  group  of  active  members  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  quota 
may  organize  a  chapter  with  an  appropriate  name,  elect  officers  (presumably  a  presi- 
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dent,  one  or  more  vice-presidents,  and  a  secretary-treasurer),  and  petition  for  a 
charter. 


III.  DUTIES  OF  THE  OFFICERS 

1.  The  President.  The  President  shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
Association.  He  shall  communicate  with  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  either 
directly  or  through  the  Secretary -Treasurer,  whenever  this  action  is  required.  He 
shall  make  it  his  special  duty  to  promote  the  increase  in  membership  through  the 
assistance  of  the  Regional  Representatives.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  keep  the 
members  of  the  Association  posted  on  its  progress  and  needs  through  the  French  Re¬ 
view,  or  at  least  publish  therein  an  annual  report.  He  shall  be  expected  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  the  possibility  of  new  activities  which  might  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Association.  He  shall  call  an  annual  meeting  and  arrange  for  the  program. 

2.  The  Vice-Presidents.  The  Vice-Presidents  shall  assist  the  President  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  duties  which  the  President  may  assign  to  them,  especially  in  a  constant  campaign 
to  organize  new  chapters,  to  increase  memberships  and  to  reinvigorate  weak  chapters. 
The  Vice-President  serving  his  first  year  shall  be  especially  entrusted  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  building  up  of  the  Endowment  Fund.  They  shall  preside  at  meetings  in 
the  absence  of  the  President  in  the  order  of  seniority  of  service. 

3.  The  Regional  Representatives.  It  will  be  the  special  duty  of  the  Regional  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  cooperation  with  the  President,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  in  their  regions  and  in  particular  to  survey  the  possibilities  for  new  chapters 
and  individual  memberships.  They  shall  assume  responsibility  for  the  healthy  organi¬ 
zation  and  activity  of  the  constituent  chapters  in  their  several  regions.  They  shall 
encourage  worthwhile  projects,  promote  regional  growth  and  cohesion,  cooperate 
with  the  President  in  the  execution  of  national  policies,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
constituent  chapters  may  call  regional  meetings.  As  members  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  and  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  they  shall  perform  the  functions  of  those 
bodies. 

4.  The  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  will  have  charge  of  pay¬ 
ments,  subscriptions,  printing  arrangements,  and  records.  He  shall  keep  the  President 
appraised  of  the  status  of  the  Association  and  cooperate  with  him  in  the  promotions 
of  its  interests.  He  shall  ensure  a  prompt  carrying  out  of  the  election  Bylaws.  He  shall 
make  an  annual  report  on  the  membership  and  finances  of  the  Association,  including 
the  Endowment  Fund,  in  the  second  number  of  the  French  Review  for  the  year.  This 
report  shall  be  audited. 

5.  The  Editor-in-Chief .  The  Editor-in-Chief  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
President  shall  ensure  the  publication  of  the  French  Review  six  times  a  year.  The 
numbers  shall  appear  October  15th,  December  15th,  January  15th,  February  15th, 
April  15th,  and  May  15th.  The  Editor  may  be  assisted  by  a  number  of  Associate 
Editors,  to  be  appointed  by  him  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

6.  Ihe  Managing  Editor  The  Managing  Editor  shall  assist  the  Editor-in-Chief  in 
the  various  duties  which  the  Editor  may  assign  to  him.  He  shall  prepare  the  manu¬ 
scripts  for  the  printer  of  the  French  Review,  correct  the  galley  and  page  proof,  and 
provide  for  the  distribution  of  free  copies  to  authors  of  articles,  notes,  and  reviews. 

7.  The  Business  Manager.  The  Business  Manager  shall  have  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising,  and  will  report  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

8.  The  Director  of  the  N ational  Information  Bureau.  The  Director  of  the  National 
Information  Bureau  shall  have  charge  of  the  activities  of  that  office,  and  shall  report 
to  the  Secretary -Treasurer. 
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9.  The  Delegate  to  the  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  Delegate  to  the  National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  As¬ 
sociations  shall  represent  the  Association  in  the  work  of  the  Federation,  and  shall 
report  to  the  President. 

10.  The  Executive  Council.  The  Executive  Council  shall  elect  the  officers  under 
provision  of  Bylaw  II,  Section  1-a.  It  shall  appropriate  money,  manage  the  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund,  initiate  projects  in  the  interests  of  the  Association,  and  govern  the 
Society  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  President.  The  actions  of  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  at  the  annual  meeting. 

IV.  FINANCES 

1.  Fiscal  Year.  The  Fiscal  Year  shall  run  from  September  1st  to  August  31st.  The 
subscription  year  shall  run  from  January  1st  to  December  31st. 

2.  Compensation.  The  Secretary -Treasurer,  the  Editor -in-Chief,  the  Managing 
Editor,  and  the  Business  Manager  may  receive  compensation  by  action  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council.  Special  traveling  expenses  may  be  allowed  by  the  Executive  Council. 

3.  Funds. 

(a)  The  Endowment  Fund  shall  be  carried  as  a  separate  savings  account,  or  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary -Treasurer,  be  invested  in  secur¬ 
ities  legally  acceptable  for  Trustee  funds  as  recommended  by  the  bank. 

(b)  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  bonded  at  Association  expense  in  such 
amount  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Council. 

(c)  Investment  of  surplus  funds  in  the  checking  account  not  needed  in  current 
Association  business  may  be  made  by  the  Secretary -Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Executive  Council. 

(d)  A  President’s  Fund  of  appropriate  size  shall  be  drawn  on  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  to  give  assistance  to  weak  chapters,  to  establish  new  chapters,  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Association. 

4.  Miscellaneous. 

(a)  The  Business  Manager  shall  determine  the  rate  of  advertising  in  the  French 
Review:  he  may  arrange  exchange  advertising  at  his  discretion. 

(b)  The  Editor  shall  determine,  on  consultation  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer, 
the  number  of  pages  to  be  printed  in  each  issue  of  the  French  Review,  the  yearly  total 
number  of  pages  not  to  exceed  600. 

(c)  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  determine  rates  for  sale  of  back  issues  of  the 
French  Review. 


V.  ANNUAL  MEETING 

1.  Assembly  of  Delegates.  At  the  annual  meeting,  to  be  called  by  the  President,  the 
power  to  transact  business,  ratify  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  approve 
Bylaws  and  actions  of  the  officers  and  the  Executive  Council  shall  be  lodged  in  the 
Assembly  of  Delegates,  consisting  for  each  chapter  of  one  delegate  for  the  first  fifteen 
members  in  good  standing  at  date,  and  additional  delegates  for  each  additional 
twenty -five  members,  provided  that  one  delegate  may,  in  the  absence  of  other  dele¬ 
gates,  cast  all  the  votes  accredited  to  his  chapter. 

2.  Absence  of  Officers. 

(a)  In  case  the  President  is  forced  to  be  absent  from  the  annual  meeting,  he 
will  notify  the  Secretary-Treasurer  who  will  inform  the  proper  person  of  his  suc¬ 
cession  as  President  pro  tempore  as  provided  in  Bylaw  II,  4-a. 

(b)  In  case  of  the  absence  from  the  annual  meeting  of  a  Regional  Representative 
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of  the  Executive  Council  by  reason  of  sabbatical  leave  or  for  any  reason  that  will 
prevent  his  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting,  a  temporary  vacancy  shall  be  deemed 
to  exist  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Bylaw  II,  Section  4. 

(c)  In  case  of  unavoidable  absence  from  the  annual  meeting  of  an  officer,  other 
than  a  Regional  Representative,  he  may  file  with  the  Secretary -Treasurer  his  proxy 
with  directed  vote  on  the  agenda,  or  undirected  power  as  he  may  specify  in  writing 
over  his  signature.  This  action  is  considered  to  be  permissory,  not  compulsory. 

VI.  AFFILIATIONS 

1.  National  Federation.  The  Association  shall  affiliate  with  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Modern  Language  Teachers  Associations. 

2.  Absence.  In  case  the  Delegate  representing  the  Association  is  unable  to  attend 
a  stated  meeting  of  the  body  to  which  he  is  accredited,  he  shall  so  notify  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  suggest  the  name  of  an  alternate.  The  President  shall  be  empowered  to 
appoint  an  alternate  in  an  emergency. 

3.  Fees.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  pay  all  fees  involved  in  such  affiliations. 

VII.  AMENDMENTS 

The  Bylaws  may  be  changed  or  amended  at  any  time  by  the  Executive  Council. 
Any  such  action  must  be  presented  for  confirmation  by  the  Assembly  of  Delegates  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

THE  NATIONAL  FRENCH  CONTEST 

PRIZES  AND  AWARDS  FOR  1959 

National  Level 

The  French  Government:  medals  in  all  divisions. 

Le  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France,  Inc.:  three  four -book  memberships. 

The  Lingua-phone  Institute:  Cours  Moyen  de  Français,  French  Folk  Songs,  and  French 
Playlets. 

Pensée  Française:  five  one-year  subscriptions. 

Brenau  College,  Gainesville,  Georgia:  $100  scholarship. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Los  Angeles,  California:  $375  tuition  scholarship  for  first 
or  second  place  winner  in  French  IV. 

Tift  College,  Forsyth,  Georgia:  $100  scholarship. 

Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia:  $200  scholarship. 

AATF:  $50  to  first  place  winner,  $25  to  second  place  winner,  $15  to  third  place  winner, 
in  French  I-IV. 


Regional  Level 

The  French  Government:  medals  in  all  divisions. 

Nev)  York  State:  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  New  York,  $1000  four-year  scholar¬ 
ship. 

South  Atlantic:  LaGrange  College,  LaGrange,  Georgia,  $100  scholarship;  Tift  College, 
Forsyth,  Georgia,  $100  scholarship;  Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  Georgia,  $150 
scholarship. 

West  Central:  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  two  $100  tuition  scholarships; 
Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  two  scholarships;  Collegeof  St.  Teresa,  Winona, 
Minnesota,  $200  tuition  scholarship;  Eisendrath  Awards,  three  $25  awards  for 
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first  place  in  French  I,  II,  III,  and  four  book  awards  as  second  prizes  in  French 
I-IV. 


Chapter  Level 

The  French  Government:  medals  in  all  divisions. 

Boston:  $10  to  first  place  winner,  $5  to  second  place  winner,  in  all  categories;  Briggs  & 
Briggs,  Inc.,  record;  Schoenhof’s  Foreign  Books,  Inc.,  11  books;  Books  donated 
by  Boston  College,  Boston  University,  Regis  College,  Simmons  College,  Tufts 
College,  Alljm  &  Bacon,  Inc.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  and  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Chicago:  University  of  Chicago,  one-year  tuition  scholarship;  McGill  University, 
Montreal,  tuition  scholarship  for  1959  French  Summer  School  ;  Mundelein  College, 
one-year  tuition  scholarship;  Le  Cénacle,  $10  prize;  Le  Cercle  Français,  $25 
prize;  Le  Club  Français  d’Evanston,  $25  prize;  Les  Rosettes  et  Rubans,  $25  prize; 
La  Sororité  Franco-Américaine,  $25  prize;  Mrs.  Harry  Dingman,  $25  prize; 
French  Line,  photographs;  Consulat  General  of  France  to  Chicago,  illustrated 
French  books;  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  Inc.,  two  üliistrated  books;  Café  Bonaparte, 
Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  two  dinners;  Jacques  French  Restaurant,  two 
dinners;  Le  Petit  Gourmet,  two  dinners;  Normandy  House  Restaurant,  two 
dinners;  Air  France,  $10  prize;  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  two  illustrated  travel 
books. 

Delaware:  University  of  Delaware,  $100  scholarship  to  the  student  with  the  highest 
score. 

Fingerlakes:  $5  prize  to  first  place  winners  in  French  I-IV. 

Georgia:  LaGrange  College,  LaGrange,  $100  scholarship;  Mercer  University,  Macon, 
$150  scholarship;  Wesleyan  College,  Macon,  $100  scholarship;  Tift  College, 
Forsyth,  $100  scholarship. 

Illinois:  French  records  to  first,  second,  and  third  place  winners  in  French  I-IV . 

Louisiana:  Gold  medals  to  first  place  winners  in  French  I  and  II:  Louisiana  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  scholarship ;McNeese State  College,  scholarship;  Northwestern 
State  college,  scholarship;  Southeastern  Lotiisiana  College,  scholarship;  South¬ 
western  Louisiana  Institute,  two  scholarships;  French  Consulate  at  New  Orleans, 
book  to  first  place  winners;  France- Amérique  de  la  Louisiane  Acadienne,  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  Sélections  to  first  place  winners;  L’Athénée  Louisianais,  medal;  Les 
Causeries  du  Lundi  of  New  Orleans,  medal. 

Maine:  Bates  College,  $200  scholarship  to  first  place  winner  in  French  III  or  IV; 
Bowdoin  College,  $200  scholarship  to  first  place  winner  in  French  III  or  IV ;  St. 
Joseph’s  College,  $400  scholarship  to  first,  second,  or  third  place  winner  in 
French  III  or  IV;  University  of  Maine,  $200  scholarship  to  first,  second  or  third 
place  winner  in  French  III  or  IV . 

New  Hampshire:  Books  and  magazine  subscriptions. 

Northern  California:  Médaille  du  Consulat  Général  de  France  â  San  Francisco,  one 
for  French  I-IV;  Prix  de  l’Alliance  Française  de  San  Francisco,  diploma  and 
medal;  Prix  de  l’Alliance  Française  de  l’East  Bay;  Prix  d’Air  France;  Prix  du 
Salon  Français;  Prix  de  French  Line;  Prix  de  la  Société  des  Professeurs  Français 
en  Amérique  (6);  French  Government  Tourist  Office,  prizes  in  ail  categories. 

Southern  California:  Saturday  Morning  French  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  two  scholar¬ 
ships;  Air  France,  12  travel  books  ;  Alliance  Française  de  Beverly  Hills,  10  books; 
\lliance  Française  de  Pasadena,  book;  L’Amitié  France-Californienne,  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  Paris-Match;  Dr.  René  F.  Bellé,  four  books;  Prix  du  Consulat  Général  de 
Belgique  à  Los  Angeles,  two  books;  Prix  du  Consulat  Général  de  Suisse  à  Los 
Angeles,  autographed  book;  French  Line,  six  engraved  bronze  medals,  six  sterling 
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silver  key  rings,  three  sets  of  French  songs,  records  and  illustrations,  a  framed 
watercolor  by  French  artist  Marin  Marie;  French  Government  Tourist  Office, 
books  and  posters;  M.  &  Mme  Charles  Haas,  one  book;  The  House  of  Grant, 
Canada,  one  year’s  subscription  to  Ca  Va  (French  I),  La  Revue  Des  Jeunes 
(French  II),  and  Carrousel  (French  III)  ;  Immaculate  Heart  College,  Los  Angeles, 
three  records;  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Los  Angeles,  Nouveau  Larousse 
Classique;  Patisserie  Française  Balagué,  Los  Angeles,  French  pastry;  Phi  Sigma 
Iota,  Los  Angeles,  one  subscription  to  Constellation  and  book;  Robaire’s  French 
Restaurant,  Los  Angeles,  two  dinners;  Le  Salon  Français,  12  books;  Mme  Claire 
St.  Léon,  record;  Technical  Books,  Inc.,  dictionary. 

iSoulh  Carolina:  University  of  South  Carolina,  $100  scholarship. 

Tennessee:  Memphis  State  University,  tuition  scholarship. 

Washington,  D.  C.:  Books  and  trophy  to  best  student. 

Westchester  Chapter:  French  books  and  prints  to  ten  highest  students  in  each  category. 

Western  New  York:  Books  to  winners  in  each  category. 

Wisconsin:  Books  to  the  first  place  winner  in  each  category;  a  reproduetion  of  a 
French  painting  to  the  second  and  third  place  winners  in  each  category. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

Edouard  Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  Culturel,  Ambassade  de  France,  New  York. 

Henri  Peyre,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

J.  Romillat  Ernst,  Dalton  School,  New  York  City,  Chairman  of  French  I  Examina¬ 
tion  Committee. 

Dr.  Constance  Hampl,  Sunset  Hill  School,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Chairman  of 
French  II  Examination  Committee. 

Dorothy  Snedaker,  Northeast  High  School  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  Chairman  of 
French  III  Examination  Committee. 

Mira  L.  Dolley,  Deering  High  School,  Portland,  Maine,  Chairman  of  French  IV 
Examination  Committee. 

Sylvia  N .  Levy,  Washington  Irving  High  School,  New  York  City,  Chairman  of  Region 

James  H.  Grew,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  Chairman  of  Region  II. 

Charles  A.  Choquette,  Preston  Hill  Road,  Hamilton,  New  York,  Chairman  of  Region 

M.  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of  Region  IV. 

Jacques  Hardré,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  Chair¬ 
man  of  Region  V.  ’ 

Oliver  Andrews,  Jr.,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  Chairman  of  Region  VI 

Germaine  Mercier,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Chairman  of 
Region  VII. 

Pierre  Delattre,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado,  Chairman  of  Region 

De  Vaux  de  Lancey,  The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  Exam¬ 
ination  Co-ordinator. 

James  W.  Glennen,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  Chairman 
of  the  1959  Contest. 


ALABAMA  CHAPTER 

„t  lit  Chapter  of  the  AATF  held  ite  annual  nteeting  on  Saturday  the  18lh 

ot  October  at  10  a.M.  at  Indian  Springs  School  tor  Boys.  Helena,  Alabama,  with  Dr. 
Lorraine  Pierson,  Alabama  College,  presiding. 
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Dr.  Armstrong,  President  of  Indian  Springs  School,  welcomed  the  group  on  behalf 
of  the  school. 

During  the  business  session,  the  Chapter  voted  to  continue  to  pay  its  share  of  the 
regional  conference  expenses  and  to  continue  to  support  the  National  Endowment 
Fund  with  a  Contribution.  Dr.  Hawley  of  Howard  College  and  state  Chairman  of  the 
AATF  contest  reported  briefly  on  the  1958  contest,  stating  that  Dothan  High  and 
Indian  Springs  were  the  winning  schools  on  the  state  level .  Plans  were  made  to  pub¬ 
licize  more  widely  the  1959  contest  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Beaumont  Wicks,  Chairman  of  the  nominating  committee,  submitted  the 
following  slate  of  oflicers  for  1959;  President;  Dr.  James  Jones,  Jacksonville  State 
College,  Jacksonville;  Vice-President  Howard  0.  Draper,  Indian  Springs  School, 
Helena;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Margueritte  B.  Armstrong,  Montgomery.  This  slate 
was  elected.  An  invitation  from  Jacksonville  State  College  for  the  1959  fall  meeting 
was  accepted.  The  St.  Louis  convention  was  reported  on  by  Mr.  Doering  of  the 
Indian  Springs  faculty  and  Dr.  Wicks  of  the  University  of  Alabama  was  appointed 
official  delegate  to  the  national  meeting  in  December  with  Dr.  Pierson  as  alternate 

delegate.  ,  -r.  i. 

At  the  conclusion  of  business,  Mr.  Draper  presented  students  from  the  French 

department  in  readings  from  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  in  a  one-act  play,  and  in  a  number 
of  musical  selections,  including  the  original  score  from  Jerome  Kern’s  “Pauvre 
Pierrot.”  Mile.  Geneviève  Aurousseau,  exchange  student  at  the  International  House, 
Jacksonville  College,  told  the  story  of  Charles  Fouchou  in  French.  A  visit  to  the 
language  laboratory  followed  a  tour  of  the  campus.  After  a  delightful  luncheon 
served  by  the  lake,  a  film,  “La  Fête  d’Henriette”  was  shown.  At  3:30  p.m.  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  concluded. 

Margtjekitte  B.  Armstrong 
Secretary-Treasurer 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 

Le  groupe  de  Chicago  de  I’AATF  s’est  réuni  au  Quadrangle  Club  de  l’Université 
de  Chicago  pour  y  fêter,  par  un  déjeuner  de  gala,  le  passage  de  Monsieur  Edouard 
Morot-Sir,  Conseiller  Culturel  à  l’Ambassade  de  France,  Représentant  des  Uni¬ 
versités  françaises  aux  Etats-Unis.  ^ 

Une  soixantaine  de  membres  enthousiates  et  fidèles  assistèrent  au  repas  qui  lui 
fut  offert  Aux  côtés  de  cet  invité  de  marque  se  trouvaient  à  la  table  d’honneur; 
Monsieur  Jean  Béliard,  Consul  Général  de  France  à  Chicago,  Mademoiselle  Jacque¬ 
line  Bertrand,  consul  adjoint.  Monsieur  Erard  “visiting  professor”  à  1  université 
d’Illinois  à  Urbana,  Madame  Marie-Antoinette  Martin,  présidente  du  groupe.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  professeur  John  Neff  “chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Thought, 
Sœur  M  Ste  Irene  de  Mundelein  College  “Area  chairman  for  the  Fren^  National 
Contest”  et  Monsieur  le  Professeur  Bernard  Weinberg  “chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Romance  languages  a  literatures”  de  l’Université  de  Chicago. 

Monsieur  Morot-Sir  nous  parla  de  “La  Pensée  française,”  examinant  la  question 
sous  deux  aspects  différents:  (1)  Quelle  est  l’attitude  du  Français  moyen  devant  le 
monde?  et  (2)  Qu’est-ce  que  le  Français  pense  de  l’homme  en  général? 

Monsieur  Morot-Sir  affirma  et  démontra  que  le  Français  se  méfie  de  la  science. 
Même  les  savants  français  pensent  que  la  solution^aux  problèmes  de  la  tecWo^e 
est  moins  importante  que  le  rôle  de  l’homme  lui-meme,  dans 

féœncier  cita  plusieurs  écrivains  contemporains  à  l’appui  de  sa  thèse  André  Malrai^, 
dans  ses  romans,  voit  l’homme  cherchant  et  trouvant  sa  personnalité  dans  la  co 
munion  humaine,  dans  l’action.  “Tout  art,”  écrit  Malraux,  '  commence  par  la  lutte 
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contre  le  chaos.”  L’homme  se  flatte  à  la  pensée  que  son  monde  a  besoin  de  lui  pour 
exister. 

Le  Français  accepte  volontiers  le  double  rôle  de  philosophe  et  d’homme  d’action. 
La  littérature  n’envahit-elle  pas  la  philosophie,  et  vice  versa?  Albert  Camus,  de  son 
côté,  se  fait  le  porte-voix  des  romanciers  de  l’après-guerre  lorsqu’il  dit  :  “Il  viendra  un 
temps  où  les  mots  seront  plus  forts  que  les  balles.” 

La  littérature  offre  donc  la  clé,  non  seulement  du  beau  language,  mais  aussi  celle 
de  la  pensée  française.  Voilà  l’une  des  raisens  qui  expliquent,  selon  Monsieur  Morot- 
Sir,  la  popularité  du  Général  de  Gaulle  lequel  est  à  la  fois  écrivain  et  penseur  dans 
la  lignée  des  plus  grands  Français  de  l’histoire. 

Mais  si  le  Français  accepte  la  littérature  comme  interprète  de  la  pensée  humaine, 
il  n’en  rejette  pas  moins  le  visage  du  monde  freudien  que  certains  contemporains 
(notamment  les  Américains)  ont  voulu  investir  d’une  portée  capitale.  Le  Français 
est  très  individualiste  et  répugne  à  l’idée  de  l’inconscient.  Il  n’a  jamais  été  ami  de 
l’obscurité,  même  au  temps  où  il  était  romantique.  Il  rejette  les  recherches  socio- 
logiques  qu’il  accuse  de  superficialité.  C’est  de  cette  attitude  que  résulte  son  refus  de 
répondre  aux  enquêteurs  de  l’Opinion  Publique. 

D’après  Monsieur  Morot-Sir,  l’existentialisme— celui  de  Sartre  tout  au  moins- 
est  actuellement  en  déclin,  car  l’athéisme  de  l’auteur  du  Diable  et  le  Bon  Dieu  renferme 
un  paradoxe:  Dieu  peut  ou  ne  peut  pas  exister,  l’existentialiste  athée  ne  rejette 
l’existence  de  ce  Dieu  que  pour  trouver  dans  ce  refus  une  excuse  à  ne  pas  travailler 
à  son  salut.  Monsieur  Morot-Sir  ne  croit  pas  que  la  France  (contrairement  à  l’opinion 
répandue  aux  Etats-Unis  sur  son  compte)  soit  le  pays  de  l’athéisme. 

Au  terme  de  cet  exposé  lucide  et  harmonieux,  l’auditoire  posa  plusieurs  questions 
au  conférencier.  Monsieur  John  Neff  se  fit  sans  doute  l’interprète  de  tous  lorsqu’il 
réaffirma  la  prééminence  da  l’esprit  et  du  surnaturel  dans  la  pensée  française. 

Kenneth  A.  Snyder 
Wheaton  Community  High  School 
Wheaton,  Illinois 

CONNECTICUT  CHAPTER 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Chapter  was  held  at  the  Hotchkiss 
School,  Lakeville,  on  October  11. 

Opened  with  a  word  of  welcome  by  the  Reverend  Thomas  H.  Chappell,  Headmas¬ 
ter,  the  morning  session  featured  an  address  by  M.  Georges  Fieschi,  Consul  de  France, 
New  York,  on  the  theme  “La  France  depuis  de  Gaulle.”  After  a  brilliant  refutation 
of  the  charge  that  pre-De  Gaulle  France  was  “the  sick  man  of  the  West,”  M.  Fieschi 
evaluated  the  new  premier’s  accomplishments  since  coming  to  power,  praised  him 
for  his  lofty  vision,  and  confidently  predicted  that  De  Gaulle  would  prove  himself 
equal  to  the  awesome  task  that  confronts  him,  in  particular  the  solution  of  France’s 
financial  and  Algerian  problems. 

In  the  course  of  the  business  meeting  which  opened  the  afternoon  session  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars  was  voted  for  Chapter  sponsorship  of  the  1959  Northeast  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages. 

Moderated  by  Mr.  Edward  R.  De  Noyon,  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  a 
panel  discussion  ensued,  on  “The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Achievement 
Tests  in  French.”  Injecting  an  international  flavor,  M.  Raoul  Pelmont,  Adjoint  au 
Conseiller  Culturel,  New  York,  emphasized  the  respect  in  which  the  French  student 
olds  examinations,  realizing,  as  he  does,  that  the  measure  of  his  success  in  rigorous 
competition  with  his  peers  will  inevitably  determine  the  scope  and  nature  of  his 
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academic  training.  M.  Pelmont  also  heavily  underscored  the  fact  that  French  exami¬ 
nations  and  French  education  in  general  aim  much  more  at  enhancing  the  quality  of 
the  mind  than  at  increasing  the  memory’s  store  of  factual  knowledge.  Mr.  Guy  H. 
Whittall,  of  the  Gunnery,  Connecticut  chairman  of  the  National  AATF  French  Con¬ 
test,  submitted  to  close  scrutiny  the  examinations  utilized  in  this  competition,  find¬ 
ing  their  core  sound  and  themselves  well  suited  to  the  declared  purposes.  He  likewise 
paid  deserved  tribute  to  their  authors,  and  saw  much  value  in  giving  the  examina¬ 
tions  even  to  students  of  modest  accomplishment.  Herself  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  annually  draws  up  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Achievement 
Test  in  French,  Professor  Germaine  Brée,  Head,  Department  of  Romance  Languages, 
New  York  University,  gave  cardinal  focus  to  the  committee’s  unremitting  efforts  to 
produce  the  best  possible  test  for  measuring  the  potential  of  linguistic  success  in 
college  of  any  student  taking  it,  whatever  the  method  employed  in  instructing  him. 
Professor  Brée  more  than  once  returned  to  her  contention  that  a  teacher  who  tailors 
his  method  to  preparing  the  student  for  the  CEEB  French  Test  is  unnecessarily, 
indeed  unwisely,  corsetting  himself,  since  the  basic  design  of  the  test  is  of  a  sort  that 
precludes  the  imposition  of  a  special  technique  of  preparation  for  it.  As  evidence  that 
conspicuous  progress  was  being  made  in  the  hitherto  neglected  area  of  listening- 
comprehension,  she  revealed  that,  beginning  in  1959,  the  CEEB  tests  will  provide 
for  the  gauging  of  this  skill  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German.  The  last  panelist  to 
speak  was  Mr.  Richard  R.  Miller,  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  president  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  Chapter.  Mr.  Miller  reported  the  results  of  the  opinion  survey  on  the  CEEB 
Achievement  Tests  in  French  conducted  by  him  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chapter. 
Detailed  questionnaires  had  been  mailed  out  to  all  the  members  and  a  few  prospective 
ones  several  weeks  before  the  meeting.  By  and  large  the  responding  teachers  were  of 
the  view  that  the  test  satisfactorily  measured  the  student’s  knowledge  of  verbs, 
idioms,  vocabulary,  and  English-to-French  translation,  whereas  measurement  was 
deemed  inadequate  for  listening-comprehension,  expository  writing,  literary  appre¬ 
ciation,  French-to-English  translation,  and  the  cultural  area.  A  very  large  propor¬ 
tion  five  to  one,  favored  including  a  listening-comprehension  section  and  diagnostic 
reporting.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  CEEB  should  make 
available  a  full  sample  of  its  product,  while  68%  thought  that  the  test  should  not  be 
of  a  type  for  which  the  student  can  be  specifically  trained.  A  strong  majority  cate¬ 
gorized  the  test  as  fair.  Mr.  Miller  offered  to  supply  all  interested  persons  with  a  copy 
of  his  full  report,  embracing  the  above  and  other  findings. 
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Chester  W.  Obuchowski 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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periods  of  French  decorative  art.  His  exquisite  color  slides  were  complimented  by 
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Temple  University  on  April  1 
of  Philadelphia  early  in  May. 


Marilyn  J.  Conwell 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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SOCIETE  HONORAIRE  DE  FRANÇAIS 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Fearrington  of  Reynolds  High 
School,  Winston  Salem,  N.  C.  has  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Société  Honoraire  de  Français,  beginning  September  1,  1959.  She  will  replace  Mrs. 
Ruth  Kroeger  of  the  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls,  who  has  served  effectively 
in  the  post  since  the  inauguration  of  the  Society. 

ELECTION  OF  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws,  an  election  of 
Regional  Representatives  in  Regions  I,  III,  V,  VII,  and  IX  was  conducted  by  the 
Secretary -Treasurer  during  the  first  three  months  of  1959.  The  Regional  Representa¬ 
tives  and  Alternates  here  named  were  elected  to  serve  for  a  three  year  term,  beginning 
September  1,  1959. 

Region  I  (Metropolitan)  :  Sylvia  Levy,  First  Alternate,  LeRoy  Breunig,  Second 
Alternate,  Jeanne  Varney  Pleasants. 

Region  III  (New  York  State);  Charles  Choquette  (Central  New  York),  First  Alter¬ 
nate,  Jeanne  Hoffman  (Long  Island). 

Region  V  (South  Atlantic):  James  S.  Patty  (Tennessee),  First  Alternate,  Howard 
0.  Draper  (Alabama). 

Region  VII  (West  Central):  Germaine  Mercier  (Wisconsin),  First  Alternate,  Marie- 
Antoinette  Martin  (Chicago) . 

Region  IX  (Pacific):  Leslie  P.  Brown  (San  Diego),  First  Alternate,  David  M. 
Dougherty  (Northwest  Pacific),  Second  Alternate,  Jacques  Poujol  (Los  Angeles). 
Davidson,  N.  C.  George  B.  Watts 

April  7,  1959  Secretary -Treasurer 

MEMBERSHIP  RECORDS  BROKEN  AGAIN 

On  March  20,  1959,  we  again  broke  all  previous  records  for  paid  subscriptions  and 
memberships.  Today,  April  7,  we  have  5,459  on  our  books  for  1959.  If  past  experience 
is  repeated  there  will  be  well  over  100  more  before  the  books  are  closed  on  August  31, 
1959.  Some  of  the  Chapters,  notably  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Metropolitan,  and  St. 
Louis  have  made  impressive  gains,  recruiting  many  new  members. 


Book  Reviews 


Creative  Works 

Beauvoir,  Simone  de.  Mémoires  d’une  jeune  fille  rangée.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1958.  Pp. 
359.  Frs.  990 

Dans  ses  Mémoires,  Simone  de  Beauvoir  reconstruit  patiemment  sous  nos  yeux 
l’enfant  puis  l’adolescente  qu’elle  a  été.  Ce  volume  s’arrête  au  moment  où,  parmi 
ses  camarades  d’agrégation,  elle  rencontre  Sartre  avec  qui  elle  prépare  son  concours; 
et  le  portrait  qu’elle  fait  de  lui  est  excellent.  “Son  esprit  était  toujours  en  alerte.  Il 
ignorait  les  torpeurs,  les  somnolences,  les  fuites,  les  esquives,  les  trêves,  la  prudence, 
le  respect.  Il  s’intéressait  à  tout  et  ne  prenait  rien  pour  accordé.  Face  à  un  objet,  au 
lieu  de  l’escamoter  au  profit  d’un  mythe,  d’un  mot,  d’une  impression,  d’une  idée 
préconçue,  il  le  regardait;  il  ne  le  lâchait  pas  avant  d’en  avoir  compris  les  tenants  et 
les  aboutissants,  les  multiples  sens.”  Qui  a  mieux  résumé  les  qualités  de  l’écrivain? 
Quant  à  l’homme,  nous  découvrons  un  Sartre  plein  d’humour,  aux  “dons  comiques 
célèbres  dans  toute  l’Ecole,”  dont  le  répertoire  vocal  va  de  La  Belle  Hélène  à  Old  Man 
River,  et  qui  révèle  à  la  bourgeoise  Simone  les  western  et  le  jazz. 

Mais  ce  livre  n’a  pas  qu’un  intérêt  documentaire:  c’est  le  roman  passionnant  de  la 
libération  d’un  individu.  Simone  de  Beauvoir  est  née  dans  un  milieu  bourgeois;  elle 
le  décrit  minutieusement,  avec  ses  préjugés,  ses  tabous,  ses  mythes,  et  toute  sa  faune 
qui  nous  semble  aujourd’hui  préhistorique  car  la  guerre  en  a  profondément  modifié 
le  comportement  sinon  l’esprit.  Comment  une  jeune  fille  intelligente,  volontaire  et 
passionnée  réussit  à  se  libérer  de  sa  classe,  voilà  le  vrai  sujet  de  ces  359  pages;  sujet 
qui  n’est  pas  seulement  traité  par  l’évocation  d’une  réussite  (celle  de  l’auteur)  mais 
par  celle  de  deux  échecs  pathétiques  qui  sont  comme  la  preuve  par  l’absurde  de  la 
nécessité  et  des  dangers  de  l’entreprise.  Parallèlement  à  son  épanouissement,  Simone 
de  Beauvoir  retrace  la  déchéance  de  son  cousin  Jacques,  mort  à  46  ans  de  “misère 
physiologique”  pour  avoir  été  incapable  “à  la  fois  de  se  couler  dans  la  peau  d’un 
bourgeois  et  de  s’en  évader,”  et  surtout  l’étouffement  progressif  de  Zaza  son  amie, 
son  double.  Zaza  sacrifiée  au  confort  vertueux  du  conformisme  bourgeois,  Zaza  dont 
elle  écrit:  “Ensemble  nous  avions  lutté  contre  le  destin  fangeux  qui  nous  guettait  et 
j’ai  pensé  longtemps  que  j’avais  payé  ma  liberté  de  sa  mort.” 

L’intérêt  littéraire  de  ce  livre  ne  le  cède  en  rien  à  son  intérêt  humain.  Toute  l’œuvre 
de  Simone  de  Beauvoir  s’en  trouve  éclairée,  et  un  livre  comme  Le  Deuxième  Sexe, 
parfois  désagréable  par  son  ton  revendicateur,  en  reçoit  sa  nécessité  profonde;  ces 
Mémoires  d’ailleurs  pourraient  bien  être  un  long  chapitre  de  la  partie  intitulée  L’Ex¬ 
périence  vécue.  Le  ton  est  constamment  lucide  et  retenu;  jamais  l’auteur  ne  s’aban¬ 
donne  à  la  tentation  poétique  du  “vert  paradis  des  amours  enfantines”;  elle  cherche 
sa  vérité,  sans  complaisance  comme  sans  masochisme,  et  la  simplicité  qui  ne  l’aban¬ 
donne  jamais  est  rare  dans  ce  genre  d’écrit. 

Ce  livre  a  un  autre  mérite:  c’est  d’éclairer  tout  un  aspect,  essentiel,  de  la  littérature 
contemporaine.  Cette  littérature— de  Gide,  Barrés,  Valéry,  Claudel  qui  “bourgeois 
comme  moi,  se  sentaient  comme  moi  mal  à  l’aise  dans  leur  peau”  a  aidé  Simone  de 
Beauvoir  dans  sa  libération.  Mais  le  refus  des  paroles  creuses,  des  fausses  morales  et 
de  leur  confort,  s’il  permet  à  ces  écrivains  de  s’évader  de  leur  classe  finit  par  les 
installer  dans  l’Absolu.  Il  faudra  les  efforts  de  la  génération  suivante  pour  briser 
définitivement  l’éthique  bourgeoise.  Ces  Mémoires  sont  aussi,  réduites  à  un  destin 
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individuel  et  exemplaire  (par  la  personnalité  et  la  place  de  l’auteur),  l’aventure 
intellectuelle  de  la  génération  née  entre  1900  et  1914.  Elles  laissent  pressentir  ce  que 
pourra  être  la  longue  autobiographie  de  Sartre,  ce  “Jean  sans  terre’’  dont  les  800 
pages  déjà  écrites  ne  le  mènent  qu’à  la  douzième  année. 

Je  crois  n’avoir  pas  caché  mon  opinion:  il  faut  absolument  lire  les  Mémoires  d’une 
jeune  fille  rangée. 

University  of  Michigan  Jean  Cabduner 

Walder,  Francis.  Saint-Germain  ou  la  négociation.  Paris:  Gallimard,  1958.  Pp.  202. 

Frs.  600. 

Mallet-Jobis,  Françoise.  L’Empire  céleste.  Paris:  Julliard,  1958.  Pp.  384.  Frs.  1,200. 
Poirot-Delpech,  Bertrand.  Le  Grand  Dadais.  Paris:  Denoël,  1958.  Pp.  188.  Frs.  550. 
Glissant,  Edouard.  La  Lézarde.  Paris:  Seuil,  1958.  Pp.  251.  Frs.  600. 

Sabatier,  Robert.  Canard  au  sang.  Paris:  Albin  Michel,  1958.  Pp.  292.  Frs.  690. 
Rochefort,  Christiane.  Le  Repos  du  guerrier.  Paris:  Grasset,  1958.  Pp.  254.  Frs.  720. 

L’Académie  Concourt,  semblable  à  un  dégustateur  âgé  qui,  après  une  douzaine  de 
tâte-vins,  se  révélerait  incapable  de  distinguer  les  bons  crûs  des  médiocres,  paraît 
avoir  perdu  tout  discernement  littéraire.  Qu’elle  ait  négligé  Robbe-Grillet  ou  Butor 
les  années  précédentes,  passe  encore:  ses  membres  ont  pu  être  rebutés  par  la  nature 
expérimentale  de  leurs  romans,  peut-être  aussi  ne  les  avaient-ils  pas  lus.  Mais  pré¬ 
férer — en  toute  connaissance  de  cause — Walder  à  Poirot-Delpech,  Sabatier,  ou 
Christiane  Rochefort,  cela  passe  l’entendement.  Saint-Germain  ou  la  négociation 
n’est  même  pas  un  mauvais  livre:  c’est  un  livre  inexistant.  Voulant  recréer  l’atmos¬ 
phère  des  pourparlers  qui  ont  abouti  à  la  paix  de  Saint-Germain  en  1570,  Francis 
Walder  s’y  emploie  d’une  manière  à  la  fois  terne  et  pompeuse,  naïve  et  entendue, 
comme  un  enfant  qui  entreprendrait  d’expliquer  Einstein.  En  fin  de  compte,  il 
n’aboutit  qu’à  nous  donner  un  ouvrage  dégageant  l’ennui. 

Les  jurées  du  Fémina  ont  eu  la  main  un  peu  plus  heureuse.  Certes,  le  livre  qu’elles 
ont  couronné  ne  manque  pas  de  qualités.  Mais  d’une  part,  il  y  avait  toujours  Chris¬ 
tiane  Rochefort.  D’autre  part,  Françoise  Mallet-Joris  avait  déjà  fait  ses  preuves:  on 
espérait  davantage  de  l’auteur  du  Rempart  des  béguines  et  des  Mensonges.  C’est  un 
de  ces  deux  romans-là  qu’il  aurait  fallu  distinguer  à  son  heure  .  .  .  Enfin,  mieux  vaut 
tard  que  jamais!  Ceci  dit,  il  est  certain  que  V Empire  céleste  vaut  la  peine  d’être  lu. 
Le  titre  reproduit  l’enseigne  d’un  petit  restaurant  de  Montparnasse  qui  sert  de  foyer 
à  l’intrigue;  les  divers  personnages  du  roman  y  sont  rassemblés  d’une  façon  qui 
semble  un  peu  artificielle,  mais  l’auteur  parvient  à  faire  sentir  leurs  passions,  leurs 
souffrances  et  leurs  échecs  avec  une  force  extraordinaire.  Un  des  thèmes  importants 
du  roman  est  la  sincérité,  ce  qui  n’a  pas  lieu  d’étonner  dans  l’œuvre  de  Mme  Mallet- 
Joris.  Ses  héros,  Stéphane,  pianiste  sans  grand  talent,  Martine,  vendeuse  au  Prisunic, 
victimes  d’un  nouveau  “bovarisme,”  se  sont  construit  une  existence  intérieure 
idéale  que  la  vie  dément  sans  cesse.  Cependant,  ils  veulent  prouver,  à  eux-mêmes 
comme  aux  autres,  que  leur  rêve  est  de  ce  monde,  forcer  autrui  à  exprimer  un  jugement 
sincère.  Naturellement,  ils  finissent  par  obtenir  ce  qu’ils  ont  cherché,  c’est  à  dire  la 
vérité;  mais  plus  que  toute  autre  chose,  ce  sont  les  incidents  journaliers  de  l’existence 
qui  leur  rendent  leur  médiocre  authenticité.  La  société  est  impitoyable,  et  elle  se 
charge  toujours  d’abattre  ceux  qui  n’en  respectent  pas  les  réalités  et  se  bâtissent  un 
empire  céleste.’’  Les  réserves  à  faire  au  sujet  de  ce  roman  sont  surtout  d’ordre 
technique  :  de  ce  point  de  vue,  il  marque  un  recul  très  net  en  direction  du  dix -neuvième 
siècle.  Françoise  Mallet-Joris  abuse  des  longues  et  minutieuses  descriptions,  enjo¬ 
livées  de  parenthèses  subjectives,  qui,  intercalées  dans  l’action,  ne  servent  générale¬ 
ment  pas  celle-ci  et  distrayent  inutilement  le  lecteur. 
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Bernard  Poirot-Delpech  qui  a  conservé  cinq  voix  chez  les  Concourt  jusqu’à  l’avant 
dernier  tour  de  scrutin,  s’est  vu  attribuer  le  prix  Interallié.  C’est  un  bon  choix.  Par 
là  je  veux  dire  que  c’est  un  livre  d’un  nouveau-venu  qui,  malgré  ses  défauts,  fait 
preuve  de  talents  qui  méritent  d’être  encouragés.  Ce  bref  récit  de  l’escapade  mouve¬ 
mentée  d’un  adolescent  qui,  grâce  à  diverses  fraudes,  s’est  libéré  pendant  quelques 
mois  de  l’enfer  bourgeois  où  il  se  voyait  enchaîné  et  doit  finalement  payer  ses  fautes 
par  cinq  années  de  détention  est  mené  avec  allant,  vivacité  et  humour.  La  première 
partie  du  livre  surtout,  où  nous  assistons  à  l’initiation  du  héros-narrateur  aux  plaisirs 
de  la  vie,  touche  souvent  au  lyrisme.  Les  choses  se  gâtent  un  peu  vers  la  fin  et  l’auteur, 
semble-t-il,  ne  sait  pas  comment  s’en  tirer:  le  dénouement  de  l’intrigue  est  bâclé. 

On  pourrait  faire  les  mêmes  observations  générales  pour  le  lauréat  du  prix  Renau- 
dot,  à  ceci  près  que  l’entreprise  d’Edouard  Glissant  était  plus  ambitieuse,  partant 
plus  difficile,  et  qu’en  conséquence  ses  défauts  frappent  davantage.  La  Lézarde 
(c’est  le  nom  fictif  d’une  rivière  quelque  part  dans  les  Antilles,  sans  doute  à  la  Marti¬ 
nique)  est  l’histoire  d’un  épisode  de  la  Résistance,  des  soulèvements  d’extrême- 
gauche  qui  ont  marqué  ou  suivi  la  libération  en  France  et  dans  les  anciennes  colonies. 
Meurtre  “patriotique,”  euphorie  des  hommes  libérés,  élections,  espoirs  sans  len¬ 
demains,  catastrophe:  l’enchaînement  est  familier.  Ce  qui  ne  l’est  guère,  c’est  la 
façon  de  raconter.  L’intention  de  l’auteur  est  expliquée  dans  le  livre  même  lorsque 
les  personnages,  réunis  une  dernière  fois,  chargent  l’un  d’eux  qui  va  partir  pour  la 
France  de  dire  leur  histoire: 

Pas  l’histoire  avec  nous,  ce  n’est  pas  intéressant.  Pas  les  détails,  [.  .  .]  Fais  un  livre 
avec  la  chaleur,  toute  la  chaleur.  [.  .  .]  Fais-le  avec  la  monotonie,  les  jours  qui  tombent, 
les  voix  pareilles,  la  nuit  sans  fin.  [.  .  .]  Fais-le  comme  une  rivière.  Lent.  Comme  la 
Lézarde.  Avec  des  bonds  et  des  détours,  des  pauses,  des  coulées,  tu  ramasses  la  terre  tout 
autour.  [.  .  .]  Fais-le  comme  un  poème,  [.  .  .]  (p.  224) 


Sans  doute,  Edouard  Glissant  est  poète.  Mais,  pour  le  lecteur  tout  au  moins,  il  y  a 
conflit  entre  la  poésie  du  livre  et  le  récit  des  événements.  La  poésie  apparaît  comme 
un  rideau  opaque  qu’il  faut  traverser  ou  écarter  pour  parvenir  à  la  réalité— alors 
qu’elle  devrait  au  contraire  être  la  réalité  qui  se  dégage  des  événements  et  s’impose 
au  lecteur.  Malgré  de  très  belles  pages,  la  Lézarde  apparaît  donc  comme  une  oeuvre 
forcée,  artificielle,  inutilement  difficile  à  lire.  Ici  encore,  la  conclusion  ne  satisfait 
pas:  la  catastrophe  est  gratuite. 

L’Académie  Concourt  devrait  s’estimer  heureuse  que,  maintenant  ainsi  quelques 
vestiges  de  sa  réputation  ternie,  quatre  de  ses  membres  aient  jusqu’au  bout  donné 
leurs  voix  à  Robert  Sabatier.  Canard  au  sang  est  un  excellent  roman  dans  la  lignée 
traditionelle.  C’est  l’ouvrage  d’un  homme  qui  aime  la  vie  même  après  l’avoir  bien 
regardée  en  face.  Ecrit  avec  verve,  dans  un  esprit  qui  rappelle  à  la  fois  Diderot  et 
Rabelais,  il  développe  une  fois  de  plus  le  thème  de  la  solitude  humaine,  de  1  impos¬ 
sibilité  qu’éprouve  l’homme  à  comprendre  (les  autres  comme  soi-même),  à  se  faire 
comprendre,  et  à  aider  ceux  qui  en  auraient  le  plus  besoin— tout  cela  mêlé  à  une  sorte 
d’émerveillement  inquiet  devant  le  mystère  de  la  vie.  Cependant,  Canard  au  sang 
(plat  gastronomique  de  classe,  mirage  d’une  vie  à  la  Barnabooth  et  qui  fait  rêver  les 
jeunes  en  mal  de  révolte),  tout  en  étant  le  compte-rendu  d’une  série  d’échecs  ap- 
parents-ambitions  mal  aiguillées  qui  se  terminent  par  un  “règlement  de  comptes” 
de  traffiquants  de  drogue,  vies  engluées  dans  la  routine  et  la  bêtise,  hommes  parvenant 
à  la  fin  de  leur  vie  et  se  rendant  compte  qu’ils  n’ont  rien  compris-n’est  pas  un  roman 
noir  ni  même  un  livre  pessimiste.  Car  le  personnage  principal,  Rocroy  (et  comment 
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ne  pas  vaincre  avec  un  nom  pareil?),  finit  par  pouvoir  comprendre  et  porter  aide; 
ceci  à  la  suite  d’un  concours  de  circonstances  que  lui-même  ne  comprend  du  reste  pas 
toujours.  Il  paraît  guidé  par  l’intuition  d’une  nature  humaine  immuable,  d’un  fonds 
permanent  qui  existerait  dans  chaque  être,  qu’il  faut  découvrir  ou  sentir  et  qui,  une 
fois  perçu,  permet  un  certain  échange,  une  communauté  dans  laquelle  la  sympathie  et 
peut-être  même  l’action  réciproque  deviennent  possibles.  Dans  le  roman,  un  des 
personnages  traite  Rocroy  d’utopiste:  on  serait  tenté  d’en  dire  autant  à  l’auteur — et 
de  l’en  féliciter. 

Le  livre  qui  méritait  les  plus  hautes  distinctions  et  qui  a  reçu  le  prix  dérisoire  de 
“La  Nouvelle  Vague”  (que  Christiane  Rochefort  a  fort  bien  fait  de  refuser),  c’est  le 
Repos  du  guerrier.  Il  s’agit  essentiellement  d’un  combat  entre  deux  êtres,  combat 
dont  l’enjeu  est  total  et  où  tous  les  coups  sont  permis;  combat  entre  une  femme  qui 
sacrifie  tout  à  l’amour  qu’elle  éprouve  pour  un  homme  qu’elle  a  arraché  à  la  mort 
sans  avoir  pu  le  ramener  à  la  vie,  et  cet  homme  qui  ne  veut  pas  du  monde  et  s’est 
plongé  dans  un  “paradis  artificiel”  qui  ressemble  plutôt  à  l’enfer.  Le  combat  est  sur 
le  point  de  se  terminer  par  la  défaite  complète  de  la  femme  lorsque,  les  données  étant 
renversées,  celle-ci  transforme  sa  défaite  en  victoire  et  ramène  son  adversaire  sur  la 
terre.  Lui-même  signifie  sa  reddition  et  affirme: 

Je  veux  appartenir  à  l’espèce  humaine  enfin,  à  cette  saloperie  d’espèce  humaine  pas 
finie.  Je  me  croyais  d’une  autre;  fou.  \.  ..]  Je  veux  être  rien  qu’un  homme,  je  veux  dire 
Bonjour  Comment  allex-vous  Très  bien  merci  et  vous,  je  veux  aller  moi  aussi  dans  la 
grande  Machine  à  Laver,  aide-moi,  toi  qui  sais  cela.  Aide-moi  à  vivre.  Force-moi  à  vivre, 
[.  .  .]  (p.  252) 

Elle,  pourtant,  est  écrasée  par  sa  victoire,  effrayée  par  son  caractère  proprement 
tragique — car  cette  victoire  n’a  été  obtenue  qu’au  prix  de  la  défaite,  de  la  destruction 
même,  de  celui  qu’elle  aime.  Aux  dernières  lignes  du  livre  elle  essaye  de  se  persuader 
que  c’est  lui  et  non  pas  elle  qui  est  l’artisan  de  sa  défaite:  “[.  .  .]  je  n’ai  rien  fait,  ce 
n’est  pas  moi,  ce  n’est  pas  moi,  je  le  jure.”  (p.  254)  Prométhée  est  à  nouveau  enchaîné, 
non  point  par  les  dieux  mais  par  les  hommes,  et  ils  ont  honte. 

La  manière  de  Christiane  Rochefort  est  toute  classique  en  ce  sens  que  la  forme  est 
en  harmonie  parfaite  avec  le  fond.  Le  style,  varié,  s’adapte  toujours  aux  circonstances 
du  récit;  les  transcriptions  de  conversations  sont  véritablement  de  ce  français  “parlé” 
cher  à  Raymond  Queneau;  les  parties  narratives,  surtout  au  début,  sont  du  français 
“écrit”  le  plus  élégant.  Il  convient  cependant  de  prévenir  les  lecteurs  sensibles  que 
chaque  chose  est  désignée  par  son  nom  propre;  les  mots  dits  “grossiers”  qui  font 
partie  de  la  conversation  négligée  de  tous  les  jours  ne  sont  pas  non  plus  escamotés. 
Certains  pourront  en  être  choqués,  mais  c’est  là  je  crois  une  question  d’honnêteté 
d’écrivain  et  qui  fait  partie  de  la  vérité  essentielle  du  récit.  Dans  son  ensemble  c’est 
un  livre  qui  porte,  qui  ne  saurait  laisser  personne  indifférent- — un  ouvrage  extraor¬ 
dinaire  et  bouleversant. 

L.  S.  R. 

Civilisation 

PoTTiNGEB,  David  T.  The  French  Book  Trade  in  the  Ancien  Régime,  1500-1791. 

Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xiv  -b  363.  Illustrated. 

$7.50. 

Between  the  talented  author”  and  the  “gentle  reader”  stands  the  indispensable 
intermediary,  the  publisher.  No  stock  epithet  has  been  applied  to  him.  In  the  pub- 
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lishing  venture  the  full  scale  comprises  martyrs  like  Dolet,  heroic  fighters  escaping 
into  compromising  safety  like  Robert  Estienne,  enlightened  and  honest  dodgers 
like  Diderot’s  associates,  plain  prudent  businessmen,  and,  further  down,  unscrupu¬ 
lous  profit  makers  whom  the  abbé  Blondel,  and  later  Voltaire  lashed  as  “harpies,” 
“vile  traffickers,”  “pirates,”  leeches  fattening  on  their  journeymen,  the  authors  and 
the  public.  In  such  terms  the  student  of  literature  is  likely  to  think  at  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  the  group  of  men  who  bring  to  the  public  the  creations  of  the  human  mind. 
But  there  are  other  aspects  in  the  publishing  enterprise.  Mr.  Pottinger  has  treated 
them  in  this  comprehensive  and  readable  one-volume  study. 

One  need  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  some  bibliophiles  who  become  enraptured  by  the 
external  form  of  a  book  to  the  complete  disregard  of  its  contents  to  find  that  this 
study  provides  a  fine  analysis  of  the  technical  and  sociological  substratum  of  the 
making  of  a  book  in  old  France.  The  parts  which  treat  the  development  of  printing 
and  of  the  auxiliary  crafts,  and  the  branching  out  of  the  publishing  business  present 
a  characteristic  side  of  the  techniques  and  of  the  economy  of  the  ancien  régime. 
The  story  of  the  book  guild  and  of  the  relations  of  masters  and  employees  brings  out 
the  dynamics  of  the  rising  capitalism.  The  chapter  on  the  protection  of  literary  prop¬ 
erty  reveals  multiple  conflicts  a)  between  economic  groups  within  the  publishing 
trade,  b)  between  economic  interests  and  political  authority,  and  c)  between  two 
political  powers,  the  monarch’s  Council  and  the  Parlement.  In  the  midst  of  these 
wrangles,  the  property  rights  of  the  hitherto  ignored  author  are  being  gradually 
claimed,  although  they  are  not  legally  sanctioned  until  after  the  fall  of  the  old  order, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  in  1793. 

Of  an  interest  more  immediate  to  book  writing,  literary  and  non-literary,  is  the 
part  of  the  study  entitled  “Authors  in  the  Ancien  Régime”  to  which  Mr.  Pottinger 
devotes  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  He  treats  this  part  from  the  socio¬ 
logical  standpoint.  He  uses  a  statistical  sample  of  six  hundred  authors,  two  hundred 
from  each  century,  in  order  not  to  claim  exact  percentages  but  to  suggest  indicative 
proportions.  (These  statistics  are  indicative  enough,  although  the  division  by  cen¬ 
turies  is  too  rigid  to  take  care  of  important  variations  within  a  given  century).  He 
thus  indicates  the  distribution  of  authors  according  to  their  social  classes,  their 
education  and  their  religion,  and  he  describes  the  relations  of  the  authors  with  the 
publishers,  the  printers,  and  the  public.  The  student  of  the  humanities  will  find  this 
last  point  rather  sketchily  treated,  and  understandably  so,  since  it  requires  the  close 
acquaintance  of  a  specialist.  The  chapters  on  reward  of  authorship  and  on  censorship 
are  more  fully  treated.  The  one  on  censorship  is  detailed  particularly  for  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  and  Malesherbes  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  enlightened  advisers 
of  the  old  monarchy — and  of  modern  would-be  investigators — as  when  he  writes: 
“If  you  have  only  rigor  to  oppose  to  harmful  books,  it  will  be  useless.  Authority  must 
be  used  with  caution;  resist  only  those  evils  which  it  is  necessary  and  possible  to 
remedy.  .  .  .  We  must  seek  the  remedy  not  in  severity  but  in  tolerance.”  (p.  69) 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  book  in  which  the  author,  having  to  treat  so  many  diverse 
subjects,  has  done  so  conscientiously  and  for  the  most  part  successfully.* 

Tulane  University  _ Panos  Paul  Morphos 

1  Several  errors  or  half  truths  would  have  been  avoided  by  a  specialist.  One  ex¬ 
ample:  the  assertion  that  Robert  Estienne  was  a  Protestant  when  in  Paris  (p.  174). 
Many  misprints  were  not  caught.  Exs:  Fine  >  Finé  (50);  esprit  humaine  (39);  bib¬ 
liothèque  public  (84);  Palissey  (92);  thèologique  (128);  Geoffrey  Tory  (142);  calen¬ 
drier  du  cour  (209);  Le  Bibliophile  modern_  (214);  miltary  (317),  etc. 
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Textbooks 

Dostert,  Leon,  Français,  Premier  Cours.  Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing  Company, 
1958.  Pp.  xii  +  469.  $4.95.  Also  12  wall  charts  in  color,  mounted  on  a  multiroller 
$125,  and  14  tape  recordings,  $98. 

This  is  an  elementary  textbook  for  one  year  of  college  or  two  years  of  high  school 
instruction.  It  consists  of  a  long  pronunciation  lesson,  twenty-four  grammar  lessons, 
appendices  (grammar  and  verb  forms),  and  vocabulary.  The  typical  lesson  consists 
of  :  (1)  a  dialogue  given  in  both  English  and  French  (in  the  first  six  lessons,  the  French 
dialogue  is  given  also  in  phonetic  transcription);  (2)  a  list  of  useful  expressions; 
(3)  a  reading  passage  which  uses  the  same  material  as  the  dialogue,  but  on  a  different 
stylistic  level;  (4)  a  series  of  exercises  which  typically  consist  of  (a)  a  series  of  English 
sentences  designed  to  elicit  the  corresponding  French  pattern,  (b)  incomplete  French 
sentences  to  be  completed  by  the  student,  or  (c)  French-English  hybrids  in  which 
the  English  is  to  be  replaced  by  French;  (5)  an  English-to-French  translation  exer¬ 
cise;  (6)  grammatical  explanations;  (7)  vocabulary. 

The  situations  which  form  the  bases  of  the  lessons  are  illustrated  by  charts  (also 
available  as  wall  charts)  found  at  the  back  of  the  book;  one  chart  is  used  for  each 
two  lessons.  Tapes  for  each  lesson  are  also  available.  On  these  tapes  we  find  the  con¬ 
versation  read  first  at  normal  speed,  then  at  slow  speed,  and  again  in  phrases  to  be 
repeated  by  the  student.  The  useful  expressions  and  the  translation  exercise  are  also 
included  on  the  tapes,  the  latter  at  dictation  speed. 

One  of  the  chief  claims  advanced  by  the  author  is  that  the  textbook  is  based  on 
scientific  linguistic  analysis,  and  embodies  the  principles  of  applied  linguistics.  In  a 
pamphlet  which  accompanies  the  book  and  contains  suggestions  for  its  use,  we  find 
the  statement  that  applied  linguistics  considers,  among  others,  “pedagogical  needs 
and  existing  notions  among  teachers  and  students.”  The  same  pamphlet  states  also 
that  while  traditional  grammar  is  sometimes  in  error,  “it  is  equally  undesirable  for 
the  practical  work  in  the  classroom  to  follow  the  rigid  and  at  times  inaccurate  lines 
of  the  linguistic  theoretician  in  describing  and  analyzing  a  language.”  The  fact  is 
that  the  recognizable  impact  of  applied  linguistics  on  this  text  seems  to  be  limited 
to  the  pronunciation  lesson  and  the  translation  exercises  which  evoke  pattern  drills. 
In  the  pronunciation  lesson,  phonemic  contrasts  in  French  are  presented  and  drilled, 
usually  through  the  use  of  minimal  pairs  {dont,  dans;  mon,  ment;  etc.).  There  are  also 
exercises  contrasting  English  and  French  sounds  by  the  juxtaposition  of  French  and 
English  words  (Fr.  père,  Eng.  -pair,  etc.). 

Even  within  the  treatment  of  pronunciation  there  are  some  questionable  points: 
intonation  is  not  treated  at  all.  There  are  statements  like  “as  in  English,  a  declarative 
construction  may  be  made  interrogative  by  raising  the  voice  on  the  last  word,” 
which  do  not  correspond  to  the  realities  of  either  French  or  English.  The  author  has 
also  devised  a  system  of  marking  French  sentence  stress:  he  underscores  strong  syl¬ 
lables,  puts  dots  under  syllables  receiving  secondary  stress,  uses  no  diacritic  marks 
under  syllables  having  weak  or  tertiary  stress.  This  whole  system  of  three  types  of 
sentence  stress  in  French  seems  far-fetched,  and  I  have  serious  doubts  about  its 
scientific  foundation.  Another  defect  in  connection  with  the  pronunciation  lesson 
concerns  the  tape  recordings.  The  phonetic  transcriptions  of  the  conversations  as¬ 
sume  delivery  at  normal  conversational  speed.  But  the  slowed-down  presentation  on 
the  tape,  which  is  the  one  the  student  is  asked  to  follow  with  the  help  of  the  transcrip¬ 
tion,  does  not  correspond  to  the  transcription:  for  instance,  the  transcription  says 
/admê/  while  the  recording  says  /adomg/. 
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In  the  realm  of  morphology,  there  are  very  few  drills  concentrating  on  single  mor¬ 
phological  contrasts  (cherchons,  cherchez; finissons,  finissez,  etc.).  Verbs  are  presented 
primarily  by  complete  conjugation.  In  the  realm  of  syntax  we  notice  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  any  real  structural  presentation  of  French.  Not  only  does  the  author 
continue  to  use  the  traditional  grammatical  categories  (this  in  itself  may  be  desirable 
for  pedagogical  reasons),  but  these  categories  form  the  only  point  of  view.  In  other 
words,  a  grammar  lesson  may  deal  with  interrogative  pronouns  and  interrogative 
adjectives,  and  sentences  like  “Qui  parle  à  la  bibliothécaire?”,  “Qui  rencontrerez- 
vous  à  la  gare?”,  “A  qui  parliez-vous  au  téléphone?”  follow  each  other  in  grammatical 
presentation  because  they  all  contain  an  interrogative  pronoun,  but  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  fact  that  they  represent  quite  different  patterns.  The  author  uses  the 
word  “pattern”  quite  loosely.  Of  course  every  French  sentence  is,  or  had  better  be, 
a  French  pattern,  but  the  presentation  of  a  pattern  in  a  text  book  should  consist  of  a 
series  of  examples  repeating  the  same  structure.  A  pattern  cannot  be  established  by 
a  single  example. 

Some  of  the  important  differences  between  French  and  English  are  not  drilled 
enough.  Thus  we  find  on  page  148  that  the  present  participle  ending  in  -ant  “is  gen¬ 
erally  equivalent  to  English  -ing,”  and  on  the  same  page  only  two  sentences  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  infinitive  in  French  in  situations  in  which  English  uses  the  -ing 
form.  One  more  objection  that  some  linguists  will  undoubtedly  raise:  grammatical 
rules  are  invariably  given  in  terms  of  orthography  rather  than  the  phonetic  reality 
of  the  language;  for  example,  the  feminine  adjectives  are  formed  by  adding  -e  to  the 
masculine,  and  nouns  take  -s  to  indicate  the  plural. 

Finally,  a  few  reservations  on  the  purely  pedagogical  rather  than  the  linguistic 
level.  I  have  serious  doubts  about  the  system  of  giving  the  dialogues  in  English  and 
French,  especially  if  the  English  translation  of  the  French  is  a  non-literal,  highly 
idiomatic  equivalent.  For  the  student  will  inevitably  establish  some  correspondences 
between  parts  of  the  English  and  French  sentences,  almost  invariably  incorrect,  and 
this  in  turn  will  lead  to  further  error  and  confusion  when  used  in  a  different  context. 

The  grammatical  explanations  are  sometimes  quite  unfortunate.  Often  they  are 
inaccurate  and  put  too  much  reliance  on  the  student’s  grasp  of  semantic  criteria: 
“When  the  interrogative  pronoun  what  is  indefinite  (has  no  antecedent),  it  has  the 
form  quoi.”  (No  mention  of  quoi  after  prepositions.)  Some  explanations  are  given  in 
terms  of  English  equivalents,  thus  establishing  the  type  of  English-French  equation 
which  leads  to  errors  committed  by  the  student:  “Of  which,  of  whom  are  normally 
rendered  by  dont.”  Other  explanations  again  are  wordy  and  place  excessive  reliance 
on  the  student’s  grasp  of  grammatical  terminology:  “Whose  as  relative  is  usually 
rendered  by  dont,  except  when  a  preposition  occurs  before  a  preceding  noun  as  in  the 
following  sentence.”  (This  is  followed  by  one  sample  sentence.)  The  student  is  told 
that  “the  indicative  is  the  mood  used  to  express  an  action  taking  place  or  thought  of 
as  occurring  in  the  present,  in  the  past,  in  the  future  definitely,  or  in  the  future  prob¬ 
ably  on  fulfillment  of  a  condition.”  (p.  174). 

Of  course  this  book  has  its  good  features.  The  French  in  it  is  natural,  useful. 
The  exercises  which  present  the  same  material  at  different  levels  will  certainly  be 
helpful  to  the  student.  The  wall  charts  should  also  prove  to  be  a  valuable  teaching 
aid.  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  experienced  teacher  may  get  good  results  using  this 
text.  It  is  superior  to  many  others  now  available,  and  teachers  will  find  it  useful. 
But  for  those  who  expected  a  more  modern  and  less  ordinary  text  from  the  distin¬ 
guished  director  of  a  distinguished  institute  of  linguistics  and  language  learning,  it 
is  somewhat  of  a  disappointment. 

University  of  Michigan  Robert  L.  Politzer 
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Eddy,  F.  D.  French  for  Children.  A  manual  and  two  10-inch  LP  records.  Baltimore: 

Ottenheimer  Publishers,  1957.  $4.95.  ^ 

Se  rend-on  compte  des  problèmes  que  présente  l’enregistrement  de  disques  d  en¬ 
seignement  du  français  destinés  à  des  enfants  américains?  A  qui  donner  les  phrases 
à  énoncer?  A  des  Français  phonétiquement  avertis,  non  avertis,  à  des  adultes,  à  des 
enfants?  Comment  faire  pour  que  les  disques  puissent  s’employer  sans  maître?  Le 
débit  doit-il  être  normal,  doit-il  être  ralenti?  Et  surtout,  quel  ton  adopter,  et  comment 
obtenir  ce  ton  de  sujets  qui  lisent?  Toutes  ces  difficultés  ont  été  résolues  au  mieux: 
les  sujets  enregistreurs  ont  chacun  l’âge  de  leur  rôle.  Les  voix  des  enfants  sont  celles 
de  trois  jeunes  Français  de  famille  bourgeoise  cultivée,  deux  frères  de  dix  et  quatorze 
ans  et  leur  sœur  de  douze  ans.  Le  hasard  m’ayant  permis  de  dîner  avec  eux  dans  un 
restaurant  de  New  York  lorsqu’ils  étaient  venus  de  Washington  pour  enregistrer 
aux  studios  Columbia,  j’ai  pu  constater  qu’ils  avaient  été  judicieusement  choisis. 
Demeurant  à  Paris,  mais  ayant  séjourné  en  province,  leur  accent  était  typique  du 
français  du  Nord  sans  être  trop  marqué  de  parisianismes.  Pour  que  les  disques  soient 
utilisables  dans  la  famille  en  l’absence  de  tout  maître,  leurs  éditeurs  ont  fait  appel  à 
un  moyen  ingénieux:  plutôt  que  de  ralentir  le  débit  de  certaines  énonciations,  ce  qui 
offrait  le  danger  d’introduire  des  distortions  dans  les  intonations,  ils  ont  divisé  les 
phrases  de  plus  de  deux  ou  trois  mots  en  unités  de  quelques  syllabes  séparées  par  le 
temps  nécessaire  à  la  répétition  par  l’élève.  Ainsi,  généralement,  la  phrase  s’entend 
d’abord  en  entier,  puis  plusieurs  fois  en  courtes  unités,  et  enfin  de  nouveau  en  entier, 
le  temps  pour  la  répétition  étant  partout  amplement  suffisant. 

Quant  au  ton  adopté  par  les  éditeurs,  un  seul  mot  le  qualifie:  il  est  naturel.  Le 
français  est  simple  et  vrai,  comme  on  l’attendrait  d’un  enfant  de  l’âge  des  jeunes 
Américains  à  qui  les  disques  sont  destinés.  Qu’il  est  donc  frais  d’entendre  dire  à 
Suzanne,  non  pas  Comment  t’appelles-tu  (forme  des  adultes)  mais  Comment  tu  t’ap¬ 
pelles?  sur  une  franche  intonation  de  question.  De  même,  avec  intonation  descen¬ 
dante:  Comment  il  s’appelle?  Quel  chandail  je  vais  mettre?  Quel  âge  tu  as?  ou  avec 
intonation  montante:  Tu  peux  venir?  Tu  vas  appeler  le  docteur?  Tu  n’as  pas  faim? 

Une  bonne  preuve  du  degré  de  naturel  atteint  par  les  enfants,  sur  ces  disques,  se 
trouve  dans  l’emploi  fréquent  de  l’intonation  dite  “d’implication” — intonation  qu’on 
enseigne  trop  rarement  dans  les  classes.  Quand  Suzanne  dit  bonjour  à  Robert,  la 
note  de  la  voix  monte  doucement  pour  se  terminer  par  un  léger  crochet  descendant, 
ce  qui  fait  sous-entendre:  “Je  te  connais  bien;  on  se  voit  souvent!”  Elle  emploie  le 
même  modèle  d’intonation  pour  répondre  à  son  père  qui  voudrait  savoir  où  se  trouve 
le  jeune  frère:  son  Je  ne  sais  pas  est  ainsi  renforcé  de  la  défiance  qu’exprimerait  le 
sarcasme  intérieur:  “Et  pourquoi  est-ce  que  je  le  saurais?”  Le  naturel  se  remarque 
encore  dans  la  chute  de  certains  e  caducs.  Devant  consonne,  les  voix  des  disques 
omettent  presque  toujours  les  [o]  précédés  d’une  seule  consonne  (phonétique):  Ça 
n(e)  fait  rien.  Va  l{e)  chercher.  Tout  d{e)  suite.  Et  elles  gardent  les  [o]  précédés  de 
deux  consonnes:  S’il  Œ  plait.  Qu’est-c{e)  quE  tu  vas  fair  (e)  cE  matin?  Enfin  la  liaison 
facultative  ne  se  fait  jamais  entendre,  ce  qui  contribue  fort  à  donner  au  ton  de  la 
conversation  la  fraîcheur  qui  convient  à  des  jeunes:  Comrnent/il  s’appelle?  Viens! ici. 
Tu  as /un  chien?  Pourquoi  pas /aujourd’hui? 

Pour  que  les  disques  puissent  s’employer  sans  professeur,  chacune  des  séries  d’exer¬ 
cices  de  répétition  (par  petites  unités  de  sens,  intercalées  entre  longues  unités)  est 
précédée  de  la  phrase  entière  en  anglais.  Tout  livre  devient  donc  inutile,  et  l’obstacle 
de  l’image  visuelle  des  mots  écrits  est  ainsi  sagement  évité.  Pourtant  si,  plus  tard, 
quand  l’élève  saura  parfaitement  manier  la  matière  du  disque,  il  désire  apprendre  à 
l’écrire,  il  trouvera  le  texte  des  conversations  dans  un  manuel  qui  accompagne  les 
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disques  (et  qu’on  fera  bien  de  lui  cacher  pendant  au  moins  une  année).  Dans  le 
manuel,  d’ailleurs,  ce  texte  français  est  bien  à  la  place  qui  lui  convient — la  dernière, 
après  le  texte  anglais  et  les  croquis  des  douze  situations. 

Université  du  Colorado  Pierre  Delattre 

Scholarly  Works 

Brümfitt,  J.  H.  Voltaire  Historian.  Oxford  Modem  Languages  and  Literature 
Monographs.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1958.  Pp.  178.  $4.00. 

The  great  interest  of  Dr.  Brumfitt’s  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  surveys  compre¬ 
hensively  a  body  of  writings  too  bulky  and  for  a  large  part  too  unsatisfactory  to  the 
imagination  of  the  modern  reader  to  warrant  a  complete  first-hand  acquaintance. 
However,  the  study  of  Voltaire  as  the  focal  point  for  a  study  of  eighteenth-century 
historical  writing  is  amply  justified  by  the  circumstance  that  he  gave  wider  scope 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries  to  the  practical  illustration  of  a  method  that  he  shared 
with  many  of  them  and  that  he  was  the  only  one  to  give  it  full  expression  in  some  of 
the  masterpieces  of  his  maturity. 

Dr.  Brumfitt  has  some  rather  challenging  observations  to  make  regarding  the 
merits  of  the  Siècle  de  Louis  XIV.  Notwithstanding  the  wide  popularity  of  that  work, 
he  contends  that  Voltaire’s  originality  lay  far  more  in  the  exclusion  of  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  details  cherished  by  his  predecessors  than  in  the  quality  of  the  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  subject  matter  introduced,  since  the  topics  treated  in  many  instances  exceeded 
his  competence  and  comprehension.  Equally  interesting  is  his  comment  that,  whereas 
Voltaire’s  narrowly  neo-classical  training  and  outlook  prevented  him  from  account¬ 
ing  in  a  satisfactory  way  for  the  forces  preparing  the  unprecedented  achievements  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  his  profound  sympathy  with  that  age  enabled  him  to  analyze 
brilliantly  those  of  its  features  that  went  into  the  making  of  the  following  century. 

The  discussion  of  the  Essai  sur  les  mœurs  is  accompanied  by  numerous  informative 
comparisons  between  Voltaire  and  earlier  historians,  but  no  adequate  attempt  is 
made  to  view  the  ideas  of  Voltaire  the  historian  against  the  backdrop  of  his  own  re¬ 
maining  works  and  personal  experiences  of  the  same  period.  While  his  religious  views 
have  in  the  past  been  variously  interpreted,  the  contention  that  his  deism  “has  some 
affinity  with  Bossuet ’s  Christianity,  and  he  is  sufficiently  uncertain  about  providential 
control  of  events  to  refrain  from  attacking  it,”  appears  surprisingly  conservative  if 
we  recall  that  Voltaire’s  more  informal  writings  of  this  period  register  a  radical 
protest  against  the  orthodox  concept  of  a  benign  Providence  guiding  human  destiny, 
in  the  face  of  what  seemed  to  him  glaring  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

One  conclusion  forcefully  brought  home  to  the  reader  who  follows  the  chronological 
review  of  the  works  under  discussion  is  a  realization  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
thought  of  Voltaire’s  maturity  became  increasingly  incompatible  with  successful 
story-telling:  as  he  developed  and  affirmed  his  theories,  he  gradually  lost  his  narra¬ 
tive  grasp  of  the  subject  matter  and  with  it  the  ability  to  hold  the  modern  reader  s 
interest,  either  because  the  scope  of  the  theme  progressively  outstripped  the  equip¬ 
ment  he  brought  to  the  task  or  because  ulterior  motives  impinged  more  and  more 
upon  his  preoccupations  as  a  historian.  A  further  explanation  for  the  weakening  of 
his  narrative  skill  is  offered  by  the  clash  of  conflicting  philosophical  concepts  that 
came  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  his  writings,  but  it  might  be  added  that  Voltaire  s 
inability  to  recognize  the  play  of  the  exclusively  political  forces  in  the  making  of 
history  proved  to  be  almost  as  great  a  stumbling  block  in  his  most  ambitious  works 
as  his  lack  of  a  coherent  philosophy. 
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The  monograph  concludes  with  a  chapter  judiciously  stressing  the  enormous  prog¬ 
ress  which  Voltaire’s  sceptical  approach  and  critical  method  constituted  within  the 
field  of  historical  writing  generally,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  shortcomings  of  his 
actual  achievement.  A  very  impressive  bibliography,  which  bears  all  the  marks  of 
thorough  and  painstaking  research,  is  well  calculated  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  any 
student  desiring  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

University  of  Connecticut  Paul  H.  Meyer 

Proust,  Marcel.  On  Art  and  Literature,  1896-1919.  Tr.  Sylvia  Townsend  Warner. 

New  York:  Meridian  Books,  Inc.,  1958.  Pp.  416.  $6.00. 

Two  Englishwomen,  both  of  them  accomplished  novelists  in  their  own  right,  have 
been  contributing  handsomely  to  the  appreciation  of  Proust.  Pamela  Hansford  John¬ 
son  has  utilized  his  own  characteristic  medium,  pastiche,  in  a  fascinating  series  of 
dialogues  originally  broadcast  on  the  B.  B.  C.  Third  Programme  and  recently  re¬ 
published  in  this  country  by  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Proust  Recaptured. 
Sylvia  Townsend  Warner  has  now  translated  the  integral  text  of  Contre  Sainte- 
Beuve,  as  edited  from  the  notebooks  by  Bernard  de  Vallois  for  Gallimard  in  1954 
and  eked  out  with  Nouveaux  mélanges,  twenty-seven  short  critical  pieces  mainly 
unpublished  before  that  occasion.  As  a  translator,  Mrs.  Warner  is  thoroughly  read¬ 
able  and  responsible.  With  the  indispensable  aid  of  dashes  and  anacolutha,  she 
catches  the  conversational  rhythms,  the  epigrammatic  twists,  and  the  startling 
images;  she  does  so  well,  for  example,  with  an  earlier  version  of  the  notorious  five- 
page  sentence  in  the  first  part  of  Sodome  et  Gomorrhe  that  one  cannot  help  wishing 
she  would  retranslate  the  whole  of  Proust’s  major  novel.  She  even  manages  to  cor¬ 
rect  small  anomalies  and  to  supply  certain  lacunae  in  the  French  original.  Misprints 
are  few:  the  surname  “Taupes”  for  “Tapes”  on  page  191  is  exceptional.  Perhaps  it 
is  misleading  to  translate  “cycle”  as  “trilogy”  when  it  is  a  question  of  epic,  not  drama, 
on  page  71.  And  if  “il  prenait  son  bien  où  il  le  trouvait”  is  to  become  “everything  was 
grist  to  his  [Shakespeare’s]  mill,”  why  should  not  Soir  des  rois  be  Englished  again 
as  Twelfth  Night?  But,  in  general,  Mrs.  Warner’s  feeling  for  language  and  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  her  material  happily  converge  on  the  idiomatic  :  what  could  be  more  English 
than  her  translation  of  “au  rebours”  as  “widdershins?”  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  learn 
that  this  revealing  book,  so  understandingly  rendered,  will  soon  be  available  in  a 
paper-bound  edition. 

The  new  mélanges,  which  are  rather  too  miscellaneous  to  stand  by  themselves,  are 
grouped  together  under  three  categories:  esthetics,  painting,  and  literature.  Their 
form  is  sometimes  fragmentary,  their  quality  somewhat  uneven;  their  chronological 
spread  lends  the  volume  its  ranging  dateline.  Yet  some  of  these  fragments  are  worthy 
of  an  accessible  place  in  that  brilliant  French  tradition  to  which  Proust  is  central, 
among  those  creative  writers — from  Diderot  through  Malraux — who  have  both  gen¬ 
eralized  and  particularized  about  art.  It  is  also  good  to  have  on  record,  less  formally 
and  in  fuller  detail  than  previously,  Proust’s  response  to  such  figures  as  Rembrandt, 
Monet,  Joubert,  Goethe,  Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky,  George  Eliot,  Alphonse  Daudet,  and 
Mallarmé.  This,  however,  does  little  more  than  fill  in  the  testimonials  of  his  con- 
noisseurship  that  have  already  found  their  way  into  print.  The  truly  remarkable 
document  is  Contre  Sainte-Beuve,  a  book-length  piece  of  writing  more  or  less  complete 
in  itself,  composed  between  1908  and  1910,  immediately  preceding  and  closely  an¬ 
ticipating  the  composition  of  A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu.  Its  very  title  strikes  the 
note  of  au  rebours-,  one  of  the  other  essays,  the  earliest,  is  entitled  “Contre  la  jeune 
école”-,  while  here,  to  clarify  his  own  position,  Proust  detaches  himself  from  received 
opinion  as  embodied  in  the  most  influential  critic  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
paradoxical  that  Sainte-Beuve,  master  of  the  anecdotal  and  biographical  method. 
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should  have  been  a  bête  noire  to  the  writer  whose  fiction  is  most  deeply  rooted  in 
personal  reminiscence.  But  Proust’s  objection  is  precisely  that  Sainte-Beuve  failed 
to  distinguish  between  external  personality  and  the  real  moi,  the  imagination.  Wit¬ 
ness  his  misjudgment  of  Stendhal,  or  his  patronizing  attitude  toward  Baudelaire, 
“the  greatest  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century.’’  Redressing  the  balance,  Proust  pays 
his  own  debts  by  discussing  the  subjectivity  of  Gérard  de  Nerval  and  the  vitalism 
of  Balzac. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  Kafka  that  all  he  ever  wrote  was  part  of  an  endless  letter 
to  his  father.  The  same  could  be  said  of  Proust,  with  one  crucial  change:  the  addres¬ 
see,  in  this  case,  was  his  mother.  The  motivation  becomes  explicit  in  Contre  Sainte- 
Beuve,  where  at  times  the  literary  argument  is  brought  home  by  the  second  person 
singular.  The  first  person  is  candidly  Marcel,  neurasthenic  and  a  dilettante;  yet  he 
has  just  felt  the  thrill  of  seeing  his  maiden  article  published  in  Le  Figaro-,  and  to  the 
most  sympathetic  of  listeners,  he  adumbrates  a  sequel.  “I  would  try  to  say  what  art 
might  have  been  to  me,  if  .  .  .”  Thus  the  draft  for  a  preface  breaks  down  into  points 
de  suspension,  possibly  expressing  Proust’s  dissatisfaction  with  his  unprinted  first 
novel,  Jean  Santeuil.  Now  he  would  come  to  terms  with  art  through  criticism,  and 
literature  would  lead  him  “back  to  life.’’  Yet,  even  as  a  critic,  he  functions  within 
the  maternal  setting.  “Begin  by  mistrust  for  intellect,’’  he  notes  in  the  margin,  taking 
intuition  as  his  starting-point.  He  starts  by  exploring  his  own  past,  and  what  does 
he  find  there?  Country  walks,  restless  slumbers,  faraway  names,  games  in  the  Champs 
Elysées,  and  Combray  blossoming  inside  a  cup  of  tea.  The  Japanese  flowers  will  open 
up  much  more  widely  in  La  Recherche-,  but  most  of  its  themes  are  discernible  at  this 
stage;  and  many  of  its  characters  can  be  glimpsed.  The  Duchess,  though  only  a 
Countess,  looks  like  a  bird-goddess;  the  servant  Félicie,  whose  name  may  echo  from 
Flaubert’s  Félicité,  is  a  sketch  for  Françoise;  and  in  the  Marquis  de  Quercy  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  ambiguous  features  of  the  Baron  de  Charlus.  When  Proust  makes  M.  de 
Guermantes  his  advocate  for  Balzac,  we  realize  that  his  critique  of  criticism  has  be¬ 
come  a  matrix  for  creation.  Leaving  his  own  dilettantism  behind  him,  within  the 
gossipy  sphere  of  Sainte-Beuve,  his  inner  self  is  ready  to  embrace  his  imaginative 
calling. 

Harvard  University  Habhy  Levin 

Gannon,  Edward,  S.J.  The  Honor  of  Being  a  Man.  The  World  of  André  Malraux- 
Chicago:  Loyola  University  Press,  1957.  Pp.  245.  $4.00. 

“Part  of  the  difficulty  in  understanding  Malraux  .  .  .  comes  from  insisting  on  using 
a  strictly  intellectual  approach.  If  he  is  a  poet  .  .  .  this  approach  is  as  unfair  and  as 
unrewarding  as  studying  Shakespeare  ...  for  his  grammar.’’  Par  ces  quelques  lignes 
(P.  109),  le  Père  Gannon  condamne  lui-même  son  livre,  puisque  c’est  précisément 
cette  “intellectual  approach”  qu’il  semble  repousser,  qu’il  a  choisie  pour  étudier 
Malraux.  Qu’il  ait  conscience  de  cette  erreur  de  perspective  ne  l’excuse  pas  tout  à 
fait,  car  c’est  elle  qui  fausse  complètement  ce  livre,  par  ailleurs  intéressant  et  utile. 
Par  exemple,  les  cent  dernières  pages,  consacrées  à  l’exposé  et  à  la  critique  des  théories 
esthétiques  de  Malraux  sont  déjà  caduques  puisque  La  Métamorphose  des  Dieux 
(paru  en  1957  alors  que  ce  livre  est  une  thèse  soutenue  à  l’Université  de  Louvain  en 
1954)  répond  à  la  plupart  des  objections  faites  par  le  Père  Gannon  aux  Voix  du  Si¬ 
lence.  Un  autre  danger  auquel  l’auteur  n’échappe  pas  est  d’attribuer  à  Malraux  des 
phrases  prononcées  par  certains  de  ses  personnages  dans  un  contexte  très  précis,  et 
de  commettre  ainsi  de  véritables  contresens.  (Ainsi,  p.  57,  le  sens  donné  à  la  mort 
de  Tchen;  p.  14,  l’interprétation  de  certaines  phrases  anti -chrétiennes  de  VEspoir; 
et  p.  88,  l’erreur  flagrante  à  propos  de  la  position  des  intellectuels  dans  VEspoir.) 

D’autre  part,  une  fois  admise  la  perspective  uniquement  intellectuelle  de  1  auteur. 
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comment  apprécier  l’originalité  de  Malraux  sans  le  replacer  dans  l’évolution  générale 
de  la  pensée  moderne?  Si  le  Père  Gannon  avait  consacré  un  chapitre  à  cette  mise  en 
place,  quelques  remarques  accessoires  perdues  dans  son  texte  auraient  pris  une  valeur 
significative.  (Par  exemple  lorsqu’il  compare  Sartre  et  Malraux,  p.  66  ou  lorsqu’il 
note  l’attitude  de  Malraux  envers  la  psychologie,  p.  102.) 

Ceci  dit,  le  livre  est  honnête;  l’auteur  essaye  de  présenter  objectivement  la  pensée 
de  Malraux,  et  il  en  offre  une  sorte  de  “digest”  qui  rendra  de  grands  services  aux 
étudiants.  Mais  pourquoi  avoir  présenté  la  bibliographie  des  œuvres  de  Malraux  par 
ordre  alphabétique?  C’est  le  chaos  complet!  Quant  à  la  bibliographie  critique,  elle 
est  trop  longue  si  elle  ne  désire  suggérer  que  quelques  livres  essentiels  (et  trop  en¬ 
combrée  de  livres  médiocres),  trop  brève  si  elle  veut  être  complète.  Une  autre  erreur 
de  méthode  semble  fâcheuse:  l’auteur  a  choisi  de  traduire  toutes  les  citations  sans 
jamais  donner  le  texte  original.  C’est  un  parti-pris  acceptable  à  condition  de  s’y 
tenir  et  de  ne  pas  parsemer  le  livre  de  citations  françaises  non  traduites  (Pp.  15,  41, 
42,  59,  64,  131,  186).  Si  les  traductions  sont  correctes  dans  l’ensemble,  il  faut  relever 
deux  fautes:  “Je  n’aime  pas  que  les  femmes  que  j’aime  soient  baisées  par  les  autres” 
devient:  “I  dislike  the  idea  of  my  women  receiving  kisses  [?]  from  others”;  et  “pu¬ 
ceau”  est  traduit  par  uninitiated  ce  qui  supprime  l’image  sexuelle  de  la  mort,  très 
importante  ici.  Quelques  erreurs  de  fait  (p.  55:  La  Condition  Humaine  ne  se  termine 
pas  par  une  exécution;  p.  104,  Gisors  n’a  jamais  dit  qu’il  fallait  “9  mois  pour  faire 
un  homme”;  p.  46,  la  citation,  exacte,  de  La  Voie  Royale  est  faussement  située  dans 
le  livre)  sont  très  faciles  à  corriger  et  ne  déparent  pas  trop  le  sérieux  du  livre. 

La  principale  critique  que  l’on  peut  faire  au  Père  Gannon  est  de  s’être  laissé 
écraser  par  son  sujet;  il  n’explique  jamais  Malraux,  il  le  cite  ou  le  paraphrase.  Qui¬ 
conque  a  sérieusement  pratiqué  Malraux  ne  saurait  le  lui  reprocher,  car  Malraux  est 
un  auteur  difficile  dont  on  commence  à  peine,  et  timidement,  à  prendre  la  mesure. 

University  of  Michigan  Jean  Cabduner 

Knapp,  Bettina  L.  Louis  Jouvet,  Man  of  the  Theatre.  New  York;  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1957.  Pp.  xiv-345.  $6.00. 

Few  personalities  of  the  recent  French  theatre  have  presented  so  tantalizing  a 
challenge  to  the  biographer  as  Louis  Jouvet.  As  Dr.  Knapp  reminds  us  in  this  pro¬ 
vocative  study,  Jouvet’s  talents  were  surprisingly  diversified.  Besides  being  a  bril¬ 
liant  actor  and  director,  he  very  nearly  typified  his  professed  ideal  for  the  all-around 
man  of  the  stage: 

.  .  .  jardinier  des  esprits,  médecin  des  sentiments,  horloger  des  paroles,  accoucheur  de 
l’inarticulé,  ingénieur  de  l’imagination,  cuisinier  des  propos,  régisseur  des  âmes,  roi 
du  théâtre  et  valet  de  chambre  de  la  scène,  escamoteur  ou  magicien,  essayeur  et  pierre  de 
touche  du  public,  conférencier,  diplomate,  économe,  nourrice  ou  chef  d’orchestre,  peintre 
et  costumier,  exégète  .  .  .  (Jouvet,  Réflexions  du  Comédien,  1952,  p.  207) 

Because  it  shows  Jouvet  only  in  his  relationships  with  the  theatre,  this  is  not  a 
fully-rounded  biography.  His  Danish  wife.  Else  Collin,  and  their  three  children  are 
scarcely  mentioned,  and  there  is  only  scant  suggestion  that  Jouvet  had  any  personal 
life  away  from  the  stage  and  its  preoccupations. 

Except  for  this  lamentable  lacuna,  Louis  J ouvet,  Man  of  the  Theatre  is  an  unusually 
vibrant  and  thorough  portrait.  Among  the  most  valuable  disclosures  is  that  of 
Jouvet’s  early  theatrical  mystique.  At  the  age  of  eight,  he  was  devouring  Molière’s 
plays,  even  paying  rapt  attention  to  the  footnotes.  A  boyhood  game  consisted  of 
quoting  to  friends  entire  passages  from  Molière.  Skillfully  drawn  are  Jouvet’s  perse¬ 
verance  in  surmounting  a  speech  difficulty  and  an  obsessive  feeling  of  psychological 
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and  artistic  inadequacy,  his  stubbornness  in  becoming  an  actor  despite  the.  strong 
resistance  of  parents,  his  apprenticeship  with  the  Théâtre  d’Action  d’Art,  and  the 
puissant  influences  of  Jacques  Rouché,  Leloir,  and  Mounet-Sully.  Nowhere  has  a 
more  incisive  summary  been  presented  of  Jouvet’s  tireless  research  into  every  phase 
of  stagecraft  or  of  his  vast  rôle  in  the  Vieux-Colombier  ventures  with  Copeau. 

Perceptive  elucidation  of  Jouvet’s  acting  and  directing  techniques  abounds. 
Critiques  of  actual  performances,  Jouvet’s  own  statements,  and  Dr.  Knapp’s  inter¬ 
pretations  are  fused  into  telling  outlines.  There  are  full  accounts  of  Jouvet’s  tribula¬ 
tions  and  successes  at  the  Comédie  des  Champs-Elysées,  the  Théâtre  Pigalle,  the 
Comédie-Française,  the  Athénée,  and  on  tour  in  South  America.  Each  of  his  major 
productions  is  cogently  reconstructed  and  evaluated.  The  author  has  written  mov¬ 
ingly  of  the  close  artistic  bond  between  Jouvet  and  Giraudoux.  Among  the  most 
effective  word-pictures  is  the  one  recounting  Jouvet’s  presentation  of  Ondine. 

A  few  questionable  judgments  can  be  cited.  Not  many  critics  would  agree  that  in 
La  Folle  de  Chaülot  Giraudoux  “had  reached  his  height  as  a  playwright”  (p.  213)  or 
that  the  actors  in  this  comedy,  under  Jouvet’s  direction,  used  “no  poetic  or  elaborate 
speech”  (p.  214).  A  more  fundamental  criticism  must  be  directed  against  the  author’s 
marked  tendency  to  overemphasize  the  revolutionary  facets  of  Jouvet’s  theatrical 
production.  The  central  conclusion,  “Jouvet  [  .  .  .]  stands  for  experiment”  (p.  260), 
requires  qualiflcation.  In  Les  Théâtres  du  Cartel  (Geneva,  1944)  Jean  Hort,  who  acted 
under  both  Jouvet  and  Georges  Pitoëff,  points  out  (p.  153)  that  Jouvet  was  intrin¬ 
sically  a  traditionalist  as  a  theatrical  animateur.  Like  his  idol  Molière,  Jouvet  aimed 
first  of  all  to  please  his  public,  not  to  launch  an  iconoclastic  aesthetics  or  a  new 
dramatic  style.  Copeau,  Pitoëff,  Dullin  and  even  lesser  avant-garde  directors  de¬ 
served  more  than  Jouvet  to  be  called  experimenters  and  “martyrs  of  the  theatre.” 
Their  repertoires  were  more  risky  than  his,  because  they  seldom  had  recourse  to  sure 
successes  like  Knock  or  to  the  magic  attraction  of  plays  by  Giraudoux.  As  director 
and  designer,  Jouvet  experimented  less  radically  than  Copeau,  Pitoëff,  or  Baty. 

A  complete  sununary  of  Jouvet’s  participation  in  plays  and  movies  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.  Footnotes,  although  precise  and  useful,  are  inconveniently  located  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  Unfortunately,  typographical  blunders  are  rife,  particularly  in 
the  Index,  which  also  contains  numerous  errors  in  page  references. 

With  the  exception  of  these  rather  minor  defects,  Louis  Jouvet,  Man  of  the  Theatre 
is  an  excellent  portrayal  of  an  actor-director  whom  no  serious  student  of  the  modern 
stage  can  overlook.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  is  enhanced  by  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  foreword  by  Michael  Redgrave  and  superb  photographs  of  Jouvet  costumed  for 
his  outstanding  rôles.  Teachers  of  contemporary  French  drama  will  find  this  analysis 
highly  illuminating,  if  not  indispensable;  all  lovers  of  the  theatre  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  admire  the  genius  of  Louis  Jouvet  will  be  attracted  by  a  portrait 
which  is  original  and  rewarding,  although  not  incontrovertible  in  all  its  implica¬ 
tions. 

University  of  Michigan  Kenneth  S.  White 

Bonnerot,  Jean.  Un  demi-siècle  d'études  sur  Sainte-Beuve;  1904-1954.  Paris:  Les 
Belles-Lettres,  1957.  Pp.  177.  Frs.  1500. 

Monsieur  Bonnerot’s  vast  erudition  as  manifested  in  his  edition  of  Sainte-Beuve’s 
Correspondance  générale  is  again  in  evidence  in  this  état-présent  of  Sainte-Beuve 
studies.  Two  previous  surveys  of  the  field  had  appeared  in  1951  and  1953  (both  pub¬ 
lished  outside  of  France),  but  M.  Bonnerot’s  work  enormously  expands  and  enlarges 
upon  these  earlier  attempts. 

Close  to  900  articles  and  books  on  Sainte-Beuve  are  classified.  A  brief  analysis 
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and  judgment  are  devoted  to  each.  The  author  excuses  the  necessarily  incomplete 
nature  of  the  bibliography,  since  Sainte-Beuve  was  so  much  in  the  center  of  all  that 
belonged  to  the  nineteenth  century.  A  great  number  of  items  had  therefore  to  be 
eliminated  when  Sainte-Beuve  appeared  in  a  work  only  incidentally.  Nevertheless, 
every  facet  of  the  critic’s  life,  work,  relations,  and  influence,  is  covered  in  great 
detail.  Works  analyzed  include  not  only  those  published  in  France  but  also  in  Europe 
as  a  whole  and  the  United  States. 

The  items  are  grouped  under  forty  categories,  which  arrangement  makes  it  possible 
to  locate  immediately  any  desired  subject:  voyages,  amitiés  féminines,  Sainte-Beuve 
poète,  Sainte-Beuve  critique  dramatique,  each  detail  of  his  career  is  represented  by 
a  category. 

The  study  is  made  even  more  useful  by  an  index  of  critics,  authors  linked  with  or 
treated  by  Sainte-Beuve,  titles  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  works  and  the  journals  to  which 
he  contributed,  as  well  as  a  few  general  topics.  The  only  regret  one  might  have  is 
that  this  last  rubric  is  not  much  more  fully  developed.  As  the  index  stands,  a  few 
subjects  tend  to  become  lost  within  the  very  general  classifications  of  the  work’s 
structure.  “Etudes  et  commentaires  des  œuvres’’  for  example  contains  an  extreme 
variety  of  material.  This  is,  however,  only  a  minor  point.  The  material  is  not  so  ex¬ 
tensive  that  anyone  genuinely  interested  in  Sainte-Beuve  can  not  easily  find  the 
information  for  which  he  is  searching. 

This  invaluable  reference  work  has  its  place  in  every  library,  not  only  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  work  already  done  on  the  celebrated  critic,  but  also  as  a  useful  guide 
to  what  remains  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  études  beuviennes . 

Northwestern  University  Richarb  Swutzer 

Sylvestre,  Gut.  Anthologie  de  la  poésie  canadienne  française.  Montréal,  1958.  Pp. 

298. 

Les  Anthologies  demandent  à  être  renouvelées  à  chaque  génération.  Guy  Sylvestre 
nous  donne  celle  de  la  poésie  canadienne  telle  qu’elle  apparaît  en  notre  milieu  du 
vingtième  siècle.  Le  goût  a  changé,  et  les  jeunes,  même  au.x  bords  du  Saint-Laurent, 
ne  prennent  plus  pour  des  grands  hommes  les  imitateurs  de  Béranger  ou  de  Victor 
Hugo.  Ce  qui  précède  Crémazie  n’a  plus  que  la  valeur  de  documents  historiques  (ou 
faut-il  dire  préhistoriques?)  ;  Crémazie  lui -même  et  Fréchette  ont  terriblement  vieilli; 
notre  intérêt  commence  à  s’éveiller  lorsque  nous  abordons  cette  Ecole  littéraire  de 
Montréal  qui  la  première,  aux  approches  de  1900,  s’est  avisée  que  toute  œuvre  d’art 
doit  son  rang  aux  mérites  de  sa  forme. 

Choisir  parmi  nos  contemporains  est  encore  plus  malaisé.  Le  recul  manque,  et 
nous  risquons  de  nous  prendre  à  des  modes  passagères.  Guy  Sylvestre  s’efforce  à 
l’objectivité.  Bien  qu’il  préfère  le  vers  régulier,  il  fait  une  large  place  aux  nombreux 
écrivains  qui  ont  subi  l’influence  des  désarticulations  surréalistes.  Certains  noms 
s’imposent  d’ailleurs,  parmi  ceux  qui  se  sont  révélés  autour  de  1940:  Saint-Denys 
Garneau,  Anne  Hébert,  Alain  Grandbois,  ou  encore  Rina  Lasnier,  François  Hertel. 
Et  leurs  cadets  offrent  le  spectacle  d’une  effervescence  multiforme:  rien,  moins  que 
le  Canada  d’aujourd’hui,  ne  répond  à  la  légende  d’une  littérature  figée;  une  telle 
légende  a  bien  pu  correspondre  autrefois  à  certaines  réalités  mais  ne  représente  plus 
maintenant  qu’un  anachronisme. 

Nous  n’avons  pas  affaire  ici  à  une  édition  scolaire  ni  critique:  il  n’y  a  pas  de  notes, 
mais  une  préface  intelligente,  et  un  échantillonage  judicieux  qui  constitue  une  bonne 
initiation  à  la  connaissance  du  lyrisme  canadien  français. 

Ecole  polytechnique  fédérale,  Zurich  Auguste  Viatte 
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Aubert,  Father  Louis,  Assumption  Prep.  Sch.,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 

Aubery,  Pierre,  24  Hadley  St.,  S.  Hadley,  Mass. 

Aubrey,  James  E.,  110  W.  Randall  Ave.,  Norfolk 
3,  Va. 

Auciello,  Domenico,  207  White,  Belmont  79,  Mass. 

Audier,  Helen,  1026  Alger  Ave.,  Cody,  Wyo. 

Auger,  GiUes,  Gould  Acad.,  Bethel,  Me. 

Auqbburger,  Daniel  A.,  CoU.  Sta.,  Berrien  Spgs., 
Mich. 

Augubtab,  Aldona  J.,  4607  Anderson  Rd.,  S.  Euclid, 


Austin,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  101  S.  8  St.,  Murray,  Ky. 
Autret,  Jean,  Trinity  U.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Avery,  Charles  W.,  14453  Green  St.,  Harvey,  lU. 
Avila,  Lilian  E.,  U.  of  Me.,  Orono,  Me. 

Aycock,  Mrs.  P.  W.,  McConnells,  S.  C. 

Aylward,  Rosa  M.,  2500  W.  Okla.  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Ayres,  Charlotte  J.,  N.  Kingston  H.  S.,  Wickford, 
R.  I. 


Azarian,  Garo  S.,  O.  Wesleyan  U.,  Delaware,  O. 

Azibert,  MireiUe,  316  E.  Lancaster  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa. 

Babcock,  Margaret  L.,  393  Fall  River  Ave.,  Seekonk, 
Mass. 

Babin,  Jean,  St.  Francis  Xavier  U.,  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia 

Bach,  Sue  E.,  361  14th  St.  E.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Bachbldbr,  Louise,  3  Park  Lane,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Bachman,  Albert,  325  N.  Stratton,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Baclaw,  Jacqueline,  4  Windsor  Pkwy.,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Bacon,  Sophia,  1478  Merle  Ave.,  FUnt  3,  Mich. 

Badino,  Mary  J.  7146  Waterman,  St.  Louis  5,  Mo. 

Baer,  Mrs.  Marvin  R.,  High  Sch.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Bagdy,  Irma  L.,  High  Sch.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Bagley,  Charles  R.,  3  Barrymore  Rd.,  Hanover, 
N.  H. 

Bagwell,  NeUie  E.,  2713  Guilford  Ave.,  Baltimore 
18,  Md. 

Bailey,  Helen  M.,  W.  Springfield  H.  S.,  Springfield, 

Bailey,  Helen  P.,  Barnard  CoU.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bailey,  Margaret,  Hanover  CoU.,  Hanover,  Ind. 

Bailey,  R.  E.,  1714  Arrowhead  PL,  StiUwater,  Okla. 

Bailey,  Wm.  W.,  Univ.  of  Conn.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bailly,  Mme.  H.  C.,  21  Studio  Rd.,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 

Baird,  Frances  H.,  912  N.  Graham  Ave.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Baker,  Carolyn  F.,  3405  FendaU  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Baker,  Delbert,  605  Beechfield  Ave.,  Baltimore  29, 
Md. 

Baker,  Kathleen,  311  E.  72nd  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Baker,  Laura  V.,  Deering  H.  S.,  Portland,  Me. 

Baker,  Viola  E.,  2218  W.  Broadway,  LouisviUe,  Ky. 

Balakian,  Anna,  395  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Baldwin,  Charles  H.,  Deerfield  Acad.,  Deerfield, 
ÎÆ&SS 

Baldwin,  Edwin  F.,  136  Queen  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va. 

Ballard,  Mrs.  Grady  L.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Balletta,  Aurora  J.,  20  Patricia  PL,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Ballin,  Bobra,  Desert  Sun  Sch.,  IdyUwUd,  Cal. 

Baltzell,  Jas.  H.,  State  CoU.,  Ixmg  Beach,  Cal. 

Bandy,  William  T.,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Banks,  Thomas  V.,  3  Foley  Beach  Rd.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Barber,  Emma,  High  Sch.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Barberet,  Gene  J.,  Box  58,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Barca,  Mrs.  Jos.  A.,  347  Division  St.,  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y. 

Bardes,  Ruth,  460  Beach  22  St.,  Far  Rockaway, 
N.  Y. 

Bardet,  Yvonne  G.,  2708  Benvenue  Ave.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Baricevic,  Elizabeth,  434  N.  W.  19  Ave.,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Barineau,  Elizabeth,  U.  of  Chi.,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 

Barker,  Joseph  E.,  Sweet  Briar  Coll.,  Sweet  Briar, 
Va. 

Barnard,  Ruth,  504  N.  George  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Barnes,  Clara  K.,  439  E.  55th,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Barnes,  Marian,  1116  Crant  Ave.,  Boise,  Ida. 

Barnhousb,  Elizabeth,  313  MUl  Spring  Rd.,  Man- 
hasset,  N.  Y. 

Barr,  Katharine  E.,  625  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
15,  Mass. 

Barr,  Maiw  M.,  325  E.  Arch,  Portland,  Ind. 

Barras,  Moses,  1571  Sheridan  Ave.,  New  York  57, 
N.  Y. 

Barrett,  Mary  W.,  Teachers  College,  Plymouth, 
N  H 

Barrow,EvaMarib  2456  Overbrook  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Hgts.,  O. 

Barry,  Ernest  J.,  Lake  Forest  Acad.,  Lake  Forest, 

lU. 

Barry,  Helen  V.,  High  Sch.,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

Barry,  Jane,  33  Proctor,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Barry,  Mary  L.,  34  Sherman  PL,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Bart,  B.  F.,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Barthold,  AUen  J.,  Lehigh  U.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
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Babthold,  Eloise,  416  Oregon  Rd.,  Toledo  5,  O. 
Bartlett,  Virginia  P.,  2610  S.  W.  3rd  Place,  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Fla. 

Barton,  Dorothy  L.,  128  E.  Lake  St.,  Winated, 
Conn. 

Barton,  Margaret  D.,  115  Oakland,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Barton,  Winifred  R.,  1016H  Loring  St.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Bartsch,  Rose,  Wilmington  Coll.,  Wilmington,  O. 
Bartz,  Frank  J.,  3710  N.  2nd  Lane,  Milwaukee  12, 
Wis. 

Baruzzi,  Barbara,  160  Granite,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Basehobe,  Mary  J.,  576  Woodside  Rd.,  Berwyn,  Pa. 
Basham,  André,  102  S.  School,  Eureka,  Kans. 
Bashotjb,  Dora  S.,  120  W.  70  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
Bashoub,  Mildred  V.,  114  Cumberland,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Baskin,  Wade  J.,  Southern  State  Coll.,  Magnolia, 
Ark. 

Bassett,  Ralph  W.,  167  S.  W.  Kingston  Ave.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

Basy,  Arthur  W.  L.,  1502  Spruce,  Phila.  2,  Pa. 
Bates,  Alfred  S.,  U.  of  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
Bates,  Arthur  S.,  Sweet  Briar  Coll.,  Sweet  Briar, 
Va. 

Bates,  Eloise  M.,  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

Bates,  Paul  H.,  Asheville  Sch.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Battaglia,  Luigi,  Satriano  Prov.,  Catansaro,  Italy 
Battle,  Anne  E.,  3716  Belmont  Blvd.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Baudin,  Philip  R.,  10343  Ravenna  Ave.,  N.  E., 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Bauer,  Camille,  E.,  30  Salem  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Bausch,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  6550  Dorchester  Ave.,  Chicago, 

m. 

Bava,  Walter,  334  Oakwood  Blvd.,  Redwood  City, 

Cal-  .  .  „  . 

Bawden,  Olga  V.,  Broadview  Apts.  #1110,  Uni¬ 
versity  Pkwy.,  Balto,  Md. 

Baxter,  Evelyn  N.,  High  Sch.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 
Baxter,  Mary  A.,  309  Nelson  Ave.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Baynard,  Anthony  B.,  3  Orchard  Circle,  Bowling 
Green,  O. 

Beam,  MoUie,  High  School,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 
Beattie,  Arthur  H.,  U.  of  Ariz.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
Beauchemin,  Michel  J.,  W.  Va.  U.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

Beaudet,  Charles  E.,  834  W.  Maplehurst,  Ferndale, 
Mich. 

Beck,  Theodore  T.,  La.  St.  U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Becker,  Frances  P.,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

Becker,  Valerie,  MacMurray  Coll.,  Jacksonville, 

Bedford,  Frederick  G.,  Bryan  U.,  Dayton,  Tenn. 
Beecher,  Jean  M.,  108  N.  9th,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Bego,  Helen,  265  Connecticut  Ave.,  Spartanburg, 
S  C 

Bégin!  M.  Real  G.,  5744  S.  Harper,  Chicago  37,  Ill. 
Bègue,  Armand,  400  Riverside  Dr.,  #  1C,  New  York 
25,  N.  Y.  (Director,  NIB)  ^ 

BÉGUÉ,  Louise,  400  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Beitler,  Margaret,  5  Valentine,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
Belcher,  Frank  E.,  649  35th  St.,  Manhattan  Beach, 

Bmn' Charles  H.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Bell,  Dora  M.,  230  Riverside  Dr.  #2-J,  New  York 

25,  N.  Y.  .  T-^  V, 

Bell,  Helen  B.,  10233  Tireman  Ave.,  Dearborn, 

Idicli. 

Bell,  Katherine  E.,  West  Side  H.  S.,  Newark  3, 
N  J 

Bell,  Mineola  B.,  High  Sch.,  Marion,  S.  C. 

Bell,  William  D.,  952  Jett,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bellé,  René,  U.  of  So.  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Belleau,  Adrienne,  47  Lafayette,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Bellerose,  Leo,  4601  S.  Chelsea  Lane,  Bethesda, 

Bellinger,  Frederick,  289  Norwalk  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Bendeb,  Mary  E.,  Goshen  Ct^.,  Goshen,  Ind. 
Benedict,  Rev.  Edward  J.,  St.  Bernards  H.  S., 
New  London,  Conn. 


Bbnsimon,  Marc,  785  San  Luis  Rd.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Benson,  Doris  E.,  3  Rockaway  Ct.,  Rockville  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Bentley,  Elizabeth  T.,  255  Vine,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Benton,  Marion  A.,  15  High  St.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Bbrchan,  Richard,  Vassar  CoU.,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Berens,  Robert  L.,  Concordia  Coll.,  Moorhead, 
Minn. 

Berg,  David  B.,  Garrison  Jr.  H.  S.,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash. 

Bergen,  Marylyn,  Central  H.  S.,  Clarence,  N.  Y. 

Berger,  Gertrude  M.,  968  East  13  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Berger,  Sylvia,  790  Grand  Concourse,  Box  51,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Bergman,  Dorothy,  5429  Albemarle  Ave.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Berkby,  Ethel  C.,  416  Hemlock,  HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

Berkey,  Max  L.,  3518  Univ.  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Bernard,  Helen,  133-27  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Bbrnatowicz,  Christine,  65  Fairview,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Bernhard,  Mme.  Hermann,  Marietta  Coll.,  Mari¬ 
etta,  O. 

Bernstein,  Bessie,  Phila.  H.  S.  for  Girls,  PhUa., 
Pa. 

Berrey,  NeU,  1415  E.  Gadsden,  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Berrian,  Albert  H.,  Texas  Southern  U.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Berry,  Edward  B.,  Choate  Sch.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Bebtbau,  Mrs.  George  C.,  7825  7th  Ave.,  Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Berthiaume,  Claire,  98  S.  Main,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Bertin,  Gerald  A.,  Rutgers  U.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Bebtran,  Aviva  S.,  Rua  Maréchal  Taumsturgo 
Azevedo  74,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 

Bertrand,  George  J.,  64  Darlingdale  Ave.,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 

Bertrand,  Jeannette  L.,  44  High  St.,  Canton,  Maes. 

Best,  Elizabeth,  1116  Enfield,  ThompsonvUle, 
Conn. 

Bettin,  Mary,  St.  Mary’s-in-the-Mountains,  Little¬ 
ton,  N.  H. 

Bettink,  Hélène  J.  P.,  974  Heard  Ave.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Betts,  Virginia  M.,  55  School,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Beusch,  Ann,  10106  Georgia  Ave.,  Silver  Springs, 
Md. 

Beutel,  Beatrice  T.,  643  S.  14th,  Lincoln  8,  Neb. 

Bevilacqua,  John  J.,  Jr.,  363  Broadway,  N.  Attle¬ 
boro,  Mass. 

Beyer,  Charles  J.,  483  Winspear  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bickford,  Roger,  355  Ohio,  Bangor,  Me. 

Biddison,  Mildred,  37  N.  3rd,  Easton,  Pa. 

Bidus,  Rosalie,  1510  Laurel  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Biebeil  Konrad  F.,  146  Monhegan  Ave.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

Bieleb,  Arthur,  Oglethorpe  Univ.,  Ga. 

Bierly,  Charles  E.,  Rt.  2,  Box  2407,  Wenatchee, 
Wash. 

Biermann,  Richard  J.,  1401  Kelton  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Biqer,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Portland  U.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Binder,  Raymond  K.,  High  Sch.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Birch,  Asulia  H.,  Brooklyn  Park  H.  S.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Bibenbaum,  Marilyn,  766  Bronx  River  Rd.,  Bronx- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Birkmaier,  Emma,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Birnbaum,  Adele  H.,  315  E.  68  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bibon,  Archille  H.,  Colby  CoU.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Bibon,  Elaine,  305  Willow,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Bisbee,  Marcelline,  Moretown,  Vt. 

Bishop,  George  R.,  10  Academy,  Kingston,  N.  J. 

Bishop,  Hugh  A.,  66  Crescent,  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 

Bishop,  Morris,  903  Wyckoff  Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Bishop,  Thomas,  N.  Y.  Univ.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Black,  Corinne,  Box  263,  Crossville,  Tenn. 

Black,  Jane  E.,  Western  Coll,  for  Women,  Oxford,  O. 

Black,  Mary,  416  E.  Diamond,  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Blackabd,  Clara,  1821  Park  Ave.,  Alton,  Ill. 
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Blackburn,  George  S.,  118  Hawthorne  Rd.,  Balto., 
Md. 

Blackman,  Dorothy  M.,  2727  Pershing  Ave.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la. 

Blackmore,  Roxanne,  38  Fuller  Terrace,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Blair,  Elizabeth  W.,  Lincoln  Univ.,  Pa. 

Blair,  Frances,  308  Strawberry  Lane,  Elizabeth¬ 
town,  Ky. 

Blake,  Elizabeth  S.,  64  Morningside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Blanc,  Agnes,  415  Fullerton  Pkwy.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Blanchenat,  H.  E.,  60  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bland,  Urilla  M.,  214  High  Ave.,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

Blasinqame,  Catherine  B.,  1572  Mims  St.  S.  W., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bleau,  Gilbert  G.,  Classical  H.  S.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Bleqen,  Anne,  Macalester  Coll.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Bliss,  Carolyn  A.,  90  Davies  Ave.,  Dumont,  N.  J. 

Blocher,  Fern,  High  Sch.,  Sutherlin,  Ore. 

Block,  Florence  C.,  6308318t.  PI.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Bloom,  Gladys,  Box  52,  N.  Baltimore,  O. 

Bloom,  Mary  H.,  6  Norwine,  Flat  River,  Mo. 

Blume,  EU,  192-24C  64th  Circle,  Fresh  Meadows, 
N.  Y. 

Blumenfeld,  Anna  J.,  Louisburg  Coll.,  Louisburg, 
N.  C. 

Bobrofp,  Julius  K.,  701  Baldwin,  Kennet,  Mo. 

Bochek,  LaVerne  E.,  High  Sch.,  Brookfield,  Wis. 

Bockstedt,  Adele  D.,  1470  Beacon  St.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Bodin,  Rose  K.,  3215  Netherland  Ave.,  Riverdale, 
N.  Y. 

Bodner,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  557  Hershberger  Rd.,  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Bodzin,  Yetta  S.,  3259  Cortland,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Boekemeier,  Barbara,  2170  Lakewood,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Bogaert,  Edward,  3575  Main  Highway,  Coconut 
Grove,  Fla. 

Boqdziewica,  Jean,  High  Sch.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Boggs,  Mrs.  Allen  M.,  714  Lothian  Dr.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Bohaket,  Margaret,  603  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Bohannon,  Jane  A.,  853  So.  13th,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bohm,  Edwin  H.,  College  of  the  Ozarks,  Clarksville, 
Ark. 

Bohon,  Christine,  Puritan  Apts.,  Louisville  3,  Ky. 

Bolduc,  Rev.  Marcel,  Oblate  Sem.,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Bolin,  Elsie  V.,  3917  Washington  Ave.  S.  E.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va. 

Bolling,  Mrs.  John  B.,  1605  Franklin,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Boltz,  Alan  D.,  2901  Liberty  Hgts.  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Bond,  Catherine,  7138  Ridgeland  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bond,  Thelma  K.,  Killingly  H.  S.,  Danielson, 
Conn. 

Bonhard,  Florence,  Los  Angeles  State  Coll.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Bonnet,  Ada  C.,  44  Pleasant  St.,  Saco,  Me. 

Bono,  Adrienne  J.,  3666  Johnson  Ave.,  Bronx  63, 
N.  Y. 

Booth,  Edward  F.,  1  Ellsworth,  Springvale,  Me. 

Boothby,  Mrs.  Charles,  RFD  2,  Livermore  Falls, 
Me. 


Boreas,  Laszlo,  926-D  Maple,  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Bordeau,  Leonore  E.,  2223  France  Ave.  S.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Borglum,  George,  Wayne  Univ.,  Detroit  1,  Mich. 

Bordeaux,  Jean,  Taylor  U.,  Upland,  Ind. 

Bornand,  Yvonne,  4063  Brant,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Bornstein,  Milton,  199  Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Cen¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Bosch,  Johanna  J.,  Bishop’s  Sch.,  LaJolla,  Cal. 

Bossard,  Ada  C.,  Box  341,  Annville,  Pa. 

Bossard,  Marthe,  1413  Delaware  Ave.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Bossé,  Jean-Pierre,  145  Nash  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bostelmann,  Clarissa  S.,  14  Onondaga  St.,  Skaneat- 
eles,  N.  Y. 


Bostick,  Helen  W.,  103  S.  Main,  Asheboro,  N.  C. 

Bostroem,  Mrs.  Theodore,  Park  Rd.  Ext.,  Middle- 
bury.  Conn. 

Botkii^  Evgenia,  4012  Calvert  St.  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Bottiglia,  William  F.,  M.  I.  T.,  Cambridge  39, 
Mass. 

Bottke,  Karl  G.,  241  Langdon  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Bouchard,  J.  Claude,  190  Steele,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Boucher,  Laurianna,  20  Howard,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Bouck,  Dorothy,  214  N.  Irving  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Boudreau,  Richard  P.,  LaSalle  CoU.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Bouffard,  Rev.  Paul  E.,  St.  Edward  Rectory,  Wil- 
liamstown,  Vt. 

Boulanger  Paula,  22  Whittier  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

Boulât,  Albert  E.,  Box  7,  Plainfield,  Conn. 

Bounous,  Jenny,  4870  MacArthur  Blvd.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Bourbousson,  Edouard,  Ore.  St.  Coll.,  Corvallis, 
Ore. 

Bourcier,  Claude  L.,  Le  ChAteau,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Bourcier,  Renée,  1298  Stradella  Rd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Bourdiub,  Olga  F.,  Teaneck  Elem.  Schools,  Tea- 
neck,  N.  J. 

Bourgeois,  André,  2070  Southgate  Blvd.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Bourgoin,  Louise,  87-A  Prospect,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Bourgoin,  Marie-Jeanne,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  S. 
Hadley,  Mass. 

Bourke,  Father  L.  K.,  St.  Anselm’s  Coll.,  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H. 

Bourne,  W.  R.,  407  Lucerne  Dr.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Bourque,  Edward  H.,  Copse  Rd.,  Madison,  Conn. 

Bourque,  Jane  M.,  82  Hemlock,  Park  Forest,  Ill. 

Bourquin,  René  M.,  Westford  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Bovée,  Arthur  G.,  Box  126,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Bowe,  Forrest,  110  Morningside  Dr.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Bowen,  Lansdon  H.,  Thiel  CoU.,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Bowen,  Marjorie,  4820  Reservoir  Rd.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Bowen,  Vincent  E.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Bowen,  WUlis  H.,  U.  of  Okla.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Bowers,  Annie  E.,  Box  372,  N.  Wilkesboro,  N.  C. 

Bowes,  Miriam  E.,  Box  1213  CoU.  Sta.,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Bowles,  Wilborne,  411  W.  Maple,  Champaign,  Ill. 

Bowman,  Russell  K.,  Sta.  CoU.,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Bowter,  Audrey  L.,  258  Monte  Vista  Ave.,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Boyce,  Wallace  C.,  Colo.  Coll.,  Colorado  Spgs.,  Colo. 

Boyd,  Marianne,  3000  Cambridge  Rd.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Boyd,  Mary  A.  C.,  50  E.  Concord,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Boyd,  Mary  K.,  Garrison  Forest  Sch.,  Garrison,  Md. 

Boyles,  S.  M.,  U.  of  B.  C.,  ’Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Boynton,  Margaret,  High  Sch.,  Dedham,  Mass. 

Brace,  Helen,  435  S.  Fremont,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Brachfeld,  George  I.,  Stetson  Ct.,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Brackney,  Emmert  M.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Bradbt,  Lelia  A.,  710  BarnweU  Ave.,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

Bradley,  Gertrude,  6968  Cabanne  PL,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Bradley,  R.  Foster,  23  University  PL,  Lexington, 
Va. 

Bkady,  Carrie  E.,  12318  Imperial  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Brady,  Emita,  30  Wendell  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Brakebill,  Ruby,  Mont  Pleasant  H.  S.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

Brana,  Delia,  3410  75th  St.,  Jackson  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Brandenberger,  H.  Fred,  149  Laquineo  St.,  Find¬ 
lay,  O. 

Brand E8,  Edward  A.,  334  Westminster  Ave.,  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

Brandon,  Elizabeth,  4711  La  Branch,  Houston,  Tex. 

Brassard,  Roger  V.,  501  E.  Park  Ave.,  Tallahassee, 
Fla., 
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Bbatnobeb,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  1712  Randolph  Ave.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Bbauckmann,  Ursula,  Central  Sch.,  New  Hartford, 
N.  Y. 

Bbault,  Ceoile  T.,  34  Theodore,  Chicopee  Falls, 

Bbaun,  Sidney  D.,  90  La  SaUe  St.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Bbavebman,  Esther,  1911  New  York  Ave.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Bbawlet,  Evelyn  M.,  562  Centre,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

Bbeaux,  Adèle,  High  Sch.,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Bbeazealb,  Elizabeth  B.,  1415  Clearview  St.,  Phila., 
Pa. 

Brée,  Germaine,  Wash.  Sq.  Coll.,  N.  Y.  U.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Bbeedlovb,  Joanne,  689  Ponce  de  Leon,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala. 

Brega,  Evelyn  T.,  High  Sch.,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Brbnman,  Morris,  121  Oakview  Ave.,  Maplewood, 
N.  J. 

Bbennan,  Doris,  44  George  St^  Bristol,  Conn. 

Brenner,  Clarence  D.,  U.  of  Cal.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Bbenneb,  Theodore  J.,  St.  Mary’s  Ü.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

Bretschnbideb,  Yveline,  Box  464,  Vienna,  Va. 

Bbett,  Louis  E.,  Queens  Coll.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Bretjnig,  LeRoy  C.,  Barnard  Coll.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Bbeweb,  Ann  Eliza,  Brenau  Coll.,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Brewer,  Sylvia  L.,  529  N.  Main,  Rockford,  Ill. 

Briand,  M.  Rose,  26  Chicktabot  Rd.,  Quincy,  Mass. 

Bridey,  Helen  E.,  11  Lewis  St.,  Newton  58,  Mass. 

Briggs,  Morton,  145  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Middletown, 
Conn.  (Business  Manager) 

Brigham,  Mildred  J.,  3518  Fairfield,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Brimmer,  Jacqueline  D.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Brisbane,  Era,  2300  5tlu  New  York  37,  N.  Y. 

Brixey,  Frances,  City  CoU.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 

Brock,  Geraldine  F.,  147  Kingston  Rd.,  Lexington, 
Ky- 

Brodin,  Pierre,  3  E.  95th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brody,  Doris,  4860  Fillmore  Ter.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 

Brody,  Jules,  Columbia  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brombert,  Victor  M.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brooke,  Ardesta,  Plum  Boro  High,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Arthur,  High  Sch.,  Van  Wert,  O. 

Brooks,  Jane,  202  N.  Fifth,  Festus,  Mo. 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Merab  G.,  Box  345,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Brooks,  Robert,  11321  Parklawn,  Cleveland,  O. 

Brossard,  Cornelia,  3853  Lindell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 

Brother  A.  John,  St.  Mary’s  High  Sch.,  Waltham, 

Brother  A.  Knight,  Iona  CoU.,  New  RocheUe, 
N.  Y. 

Brother  Adonas  Thomas,  St.  Joseph’s  Normal 
Sch.,  Barrytown,  N.  Y.  ^  „  „  .  ,  „ 

Brother  Albert  Gerard,  La  Salle  Acad.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.  „  , 

Brother  Aquin,  St.  John’s  Prep.  Sch.,  Danvers, 

Brother  Austin,  St.  Mary’s  CoU.,  Cal. 

Brother  Brendan,  186  N.  6th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Brendan,  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  High  Sch., 
Balto.,  Md.  .  ,  ,  -  . 

Brother  Bruce,  4420  River  Park  Ave.,  LouisviUe, 
Ky. 

Brother  Cabrini,  179  N.  6  St.,  Brooklyn,  Y. 

Brother  Camillus,  St.  Francis  Monastery,  Brook¬ 
lyn  31,  N.  Y.  T,T  -V  1 

Brother  Card,  650  Grand  Concourse,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Brother  Cornelius  McDonnell,  Iona  Coll.,  New 
RocheUe,  N.  Y. 

Brother  D.  Jeremy,  La  Salle  Coll.,  Phila.  41,  Pa. 

Brother  Dionysius,  Xaverian  Coll.,  SUver  Springs, 

Brother  Herbert  Patrick,  St.  Mary’s  CoU., 
Winona,  Minn. 

Brother  J.  A.  McRae,  Brother  Rice  H.  S.,  Chicago, 
HI. 


Brother  James  X.  Dunphy,  Cardinal  Farley  MU. 
Acad.,  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Joseph  Chvala,  1443  W.  Division,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Brother  Robert,  Bishop  Laughlin  H.  S.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Brother  Théophile,  15  E.  81  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  Mrs.  B.  E.,  4588  Rogers  Ave.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Brown,  David  W.,  2955  Vineyard  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Brown,  Elizabeth  M.,  State  Coll.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Brown,  EsteUe  C.,  218  Thurston,  High  Point,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Grace  D.,  Sr.  High  Sch.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Brown,  Harcourt,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Brown,  Harvey,  Arroyo  H.  S.,  El  Monte,  Cal. 

Brown,  Julia  Z.,  600  Laurelton  Rd.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Brown,  Katherine  P.,  Neb.  Wesleyan,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 

Brown,  Leslie  P.,  State  CoU.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Brown,  Marie  C.,  929  Bellerive  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brown,  Miriam,  167  W.  Main,  Wilmington,  O. 

Brown,  Patricia  A.,  Caroline  H.  S.,  Denton,  Md. 

Brown,  Pearl,  1029  Girard  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Brown,  Ralph  H.,  Rangoon,  %  State  Dept.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Brown,  Valerie  P.,  2705  13th  St.  N.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Browne,  Jane,  90  La  Salle  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Brownell,  A.  Gow,  Bd.  of  Educ.  Bldg.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Brownlee,  Elizabeth,  808  W.  4th,  Marion,  Ind. 

Bruel,  Andréê,  55  Leighton  Rd.,  WeUesley,  Mass. 

Brugmans,  Henri  L.,  Hofstra  Coll.,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Brugmans,  Linette,  Queens  Coll.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Brummel,  Jean  R.,  1766  Decatur  Rd.  N.  E.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Brun,  Mary  F.,  35  E.  20th  St.,  Merced,  Cal. 

Brunadd,  Lydie,  Emma  WUlard  Sch.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Brunetti,  Christine  H.,  182  Pulteney,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Bruno,  Josephine  R.,  24  Barbara  Lane,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Brussel-Smith,  MUdred,  328  Cherry,  Bedford  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

Bruun,  Mrs.  Paul  M.,  2829  Regatta  Ave.,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Bryant,  PrisciUa  B.,  28c  Court  Dr,  WUmington  6, 
Del. 

Buchanan,  Mrs.  M.  R.,  Rt.  1,  Box  133,  Newland, 
N.  C. 

Bucholz,  Clifford  E.,  101  S.  1st,  Bloomingdale,  Ill. 

Buckham,  Laura  T.,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Buckley,  Gertrude,  1  Herbert  Ave.,  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  N.  Y. 

Buckley,  Ruth  E.,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acad.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Bucknell,  Miriam  L.,  16  Washington  St.,  Leomins- 
t©!*  iMSfSS 

Buda,  Robert,  Stuyvesant  H.  S.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

Buhrman,  Lloyd  W.,  U.  of  N.  H.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Bujila,  Bernadine,  U.  of  Saskatchewan,  Saskatoon, 
Sask. 

Buhl,  Mary  Isabelle,  Hillsboro,  Del. 

Bump,  Flora,  91  Westwood,  Akron,  O. 

Bundy,  Jean  D.,  U.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Burdick,  Dolores  M.,  57  Prospect,  Northampton, 
ïdass 

Burdon,  Emily,  8  Allstom  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Bureau,  Josephine,  6170  Delmar  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Burge,  Harriet  J.,  326  Washington,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Burgess,  Robert  M.,  Montana  State,  Missoula, 
Mont. 

Burgevin,  Caroline,  65  Wesley  Ave.,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y. 

Burke,  Catherine  E.,  988  Montvale  Ave.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Burke,  Mary-Virginia,  65  5th,  Derby,  Conn. 

Burkhardt,  Frederick  R.,  Farmington  H.  S., 
Unionville,  Conn. 
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Bübleiqh,  Mrs.  Malcolm,  P.  O.  Box  1619,  OCS, 
Lafayette,  La. 

Burlow,  Elinor  Y. ,  90  Welland  Rd. ,  Indian  Orchard, 
Mass. 

Burnett,  Andrew  H.,  1125  Arbolado  Rd.,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Burns,  Daniel,  111-20  200th  St.,  St.  Albans,  N.  Y. 

Burns,  William  L.,  Jr.,  1109  Plaza  Dr.,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Buron,  Gaston  N.,  Coast  Guard  Acad.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

Burrell,  Helen  W.,  U.  of  Buffalm  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Burrough,  Manon,  Roosevelt  H.  S.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Burt,  Ruby  M.,  High  Sch.,  Hicks viUe,  N.  Y. 

Bussabd,  Dorothy  K.,  200  W.  Central  Ave.,  Dela¬ 
ware,  O. 

Butler,  Claire  E.,  63  Overfield  Rd.,  E.  Greenwich, 
R.  I. 

Butler,  Mary  E.,  636  Stratford  PL,  Toledo,  O. 

Buxbauu,  Marcella,  40-45  Elbertson,  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y. 

Buxbaum,  Miriam,  3956  45th,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

Buzash,  Michael  D.,  Central  H.  S.,  Lawrence,  Ind. 

Btam,  Edwin  Colby,  Box  123,  Suflield,  Conn. 

Btrd,  Corinne,  Mercer  U.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Byrd,  Joanna  I.,  753  S.  Johnson  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Byrne,  Barbara,  Mission  Bay  H.  S.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Cadoux,  Remunda,  400  E.  20th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Caeper,  Raymond  J.,  Sr.  High  Sch.,  Wellesley, 

Cahill,  Mary  E.,  140  E.  Market,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 
Cailler,  Dianne  C.,  187  East  Ave.,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Cain,  Mrs.  Nelson  A.,  87-10  Commonwealth  Blvd., 
Bellerose,  N.  Y. 

Calandra,  Michael,  Eden  Central  Sch.,  Eden,  N.  Y. 
Caldwell,  Eunice,  Moultrie  H.  S.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
S.  C. 

Caldwell,  GeneUe,  124  Matoaka  Ct.,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Caldwell,  Janet,  84  Pine,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Caldwell,  Virginia,  1600  S.  W.  Salmon,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Calo,  Mrs.  Aldo  A.,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Burlington, 
N.  J. 

Cameron,  D.  Pierre  G.,  Ransom  Sch.,  Coconut 
Grove,  Fla. 

Cameron,  Edgar  M.,  Jr.,  High  Sch.,  Arcadia,  Cal. 
Cameron,  John  W.,  911  N.  Union  St.,  Gary,  Ind. 
Camp,  Anita  H.,  63  Rossman  Dr.,  Webster,  N.  Y. 
Campanaro,  Rose,  161  Ivy,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Campbell,  Barbara  M.,  6100  S.  W.  28th,  Miami,  Fla. 
Campbell,  Emma,  3418  Mapledale  Ave.,  Cleveland, 

Campbell,  Hugh,  Roxbury  Latin  Sch.,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Campbell,  R.  H.,  Rt.  1,  Box  190,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Campbell,  Thomas  P.,  High  Sch.,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

Campeau,  Oliver  C.,  116  W.  John  Maumee,  O. 
Canepa,  Eano  J.,  1612  Stetson  Ave.,  Modesto,  Cal. 
Canesba,  Mary  Lou,  125  Miller,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 
Canfield,  D.  Lincoln,  U.  of  Rochester,  Rochester. 

N.  Y.  ’ 

Capozzi,  Carmen,  Barat  Coll.,  Lake  Forest,  Ill. 
Cardew,  Robert  H.,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati, 

O. 


Cardillo,  Mary  E.,  87-39  113  St.,  Richmond  Hill  18, 
Queens,  N.  Y. 

Carding,  John,  75  W.  Demarest  Ave.,  Englewood, 


Carduneh,  Jean,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Carey,  Catherine  N.,  422  Kenneth  Sq.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 


Carignan,  Helen  C.,  Tatnall  Sch.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Carl,  Ralph  F.,  718  E.  Seminary,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Carleton,  Joyce,  Wilson  Coll.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Carlin,  Edith  R.,  67  McCash  Rd.,  Upper  Montclair 
N.  J. 


Carlson,  A.  Louise,  High  Sch.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Carlson,  Mrs.  Edwin  O.,  Hq.  USARAL,  APO  949, 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Carlson,  Helen,  54  Morningside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Carlson,  Marianna,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  S.  Hadley, 
Mass. 

Carlut,  Charles,  Ohio  St.  U.,  Columbus,  O. 

Carman,  Neale  J.,  U.  of  Kans.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Carmichael,  Mrs.  A.  B.,  London  Bridge,  Va. 

Carmody,  Francis  J.,  U.  of  Cal.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Carney,  Helen  K.,  1420  S.  Knoxville,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Caron,  Alexis,  1339  Summit  Dr.,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

Carpenter,  Marjorie,  3975  Bellbrook  Rd.,  Dayton, 

O- 

Carr,  Helen  H.,  1205  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Carr,  Victor,  4880  Sir  George  Simpson  St.,  Lachine, 
Que. 

Carre,  Jeffrey  J.,  RFD  1,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Carrel,  Louis,  Madison  H.  S.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Carrier,  Boland  A.,  1684  S.  Main,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Carrière,  Joseph  N.,  Box  3382  U.  Sta.,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va. 

Carroll,  Anne  Ruth,  308  W.  Third  St.,  So.  Boston, 
Mass. 

Carroll,  Naida  R.,  860  N.  15th,  Salem,  Ore. 

Carruth,  Mary  G.,  Blue  Ridge  H.  S.,  Greer,  S.  C. 

Carter,  Boyd  G.,  U.  of  Neb.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Carter,  Gertrude  N.,  46  N.  Main,  Orono,  Me. 

Carter,  Grace,  2651  16th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Carter,  J.  D.,  CoU.  of  Wm.  &  Mary,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Carter,  Marion  E.,  402  U  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carter,  Marvin,  R.  1,  Pembroke,  N.  C. 

Carter,  Velma  E.,  Nutana  CoU.  Institute,  Saska¬ 
toon,  Sask. 

Cartier,  Urbain  G.,  S.  Finley  Ave.,  Basking 
Ridge,  N.  J. 

Caruso,  Joseph  R.,  43-39  193rd  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Carvesiglia,  Concettina,  54  Shefiheld  Ave.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Casagrande,  Angelico  E.,  209  E.  Woodrow,  Taft, 
Cal. 

Casa V ANT,  Henri  A.,  U.  of  Me.,  Orono,  Me. 

Cascio,  Lawrence  A.,  208  White  Rd.,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 

Case,  Jeanne,  Putney  Sch.,  Putney,  Vt. 

Caseley,  Florence  L.,  113  Kentucky  Ave.  S.  E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Casey,  Anne  F.,  309  Bonne  Briar  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Cash,  Genevieve  M.,  100  W.  40  St.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Cashen,  Ellen  B.,  Box  421,  College,  AHska 

Cassal,  Renée,  12  Sias  Lane,  MUton,  Mass. 

Cassedy,  Mrs.  James  H.,  69  Barnes,  Providence, 
R .  1 . 

Cassidy,  Caroline  L.,  17  Prospect  Ave.,  Gloversville, 
N.  Y. 

Casson,  Mary,  Radford  Sch.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

CastaSeda,  James  A.,  Hanover  CoU.,  Hanover, 
Ind. 

Castille,  Jeanne  M.,  Box  81,  Breaux  Bridge,  La. 

Caswell,  Dorrisica  B,  Manchester  H.  S.,  West 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

Cat,alfano,  Samuel  J.,  916  E.  State,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cattanès,  Hélène,  Smith  CoU.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Cavanaugh,  EmUy  M.,  91  Oakwood,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Celler,  Morton  M.,  Wabash  CoU.,  Crawfordville, 
Ind. 

Cerruti,  Antoinette,  1071  E.  29  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cestre,  Gilbert,  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Chace,  Howard  L.,  117  Bishop,  Oxford,  O. 

Chadbourne,  Richard  M.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder. 
Colo. 

Chadwick,  Mary  R.,  750  State,  VermUion,  O. 

Chaffee,  Helen,  High  Sch.,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Chamberlain,  Elva  O.,  Newcastle,  Me. 

Chamberlain,  Geneva,  86  Court,  Houlton,  Me. 

Chamberlain,  Florence,  1606  Boyer  Ave.,  Seattle, 
M’ash. 

Chamberlain,  J.  L.,  1513  34th  St.  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Chamberlain,  Lucy,  Sr.  High  Sch.,  Long  Branch, 
N'.  J. 
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Chamberlin,  Gladys,  240  Halstead  Ave.,  Harrison, 
N.  Y. 

Chamberlin,  Wells  F.,  Univ.  of  Chi.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Chambers,  iVank  M.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Chambliss,  Audrey,  310  N.  3rd  Ave.,  Hopewell,  Va. 
Chamilovitch,  Yvonne,  5138  Kenwood,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind. 

Champagne,  Marie  L.,  High  Sch.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Champiqny,  Robert  J.,  Univ.  Apts.  East,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 

Champlin,  David,  St.  Procopius  Coll.,  Lisle,  lU. 
Chandonnet,  Léonie  M.,  55  Halcyon  Rd.,  Newton 

0/6Dt6F  M&SS 

Chanqnon,  Pauline  E.,  506  S.  Matthew,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Chanover,  Edmun  H.,  U.  of  Kans.,  Lawrence, 
Kane. 

Chapin,  Margaret  G.,  107  Jones,  Lansing  12,  Mich. 
Chapman,  Charles,  108  Capen,  Windsor,  Conn. 
Chapman,  Elizabeth,  231  Springfield  Ave.,  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J.  ^  . 

Chapman,  Hugh  H.  Jr,,  Pa,  State  U.,  University 
^^arlc  ^?a 

Chapman,  Jean,  659  Vistamont  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Chapman,  Ruby,  903  Main,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Charbonneau,  René,  U.  of  Montreal,  Montreal, 

Charest,  Gerard,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Charland,  Gustave  M.,  2029  Eleanor  Dr.,  Glendale, 

Charles,  Mary  L.,  Earlham  Coll.,  Richmond,  I^^* 
Charles,  Olive  M.,  Westtown  Sch.,  Westtown,  Pa. 
Charnes,  Maya,  3602  Kalsman  Dr.,  Los  Angeles, 

Chary,  Louis,  High  Sch.,  Baldwin,  N.  Y, 

Chase,  Mrs.  E.  Sheridan,  123  Summit,  Burlington, 
Vt 

Chase,  J.  Ardelle,  Arms  Acad.,  Shelburne  Falls, 
JVIass 

Chast,' George,  3801  18th  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chattield,  Walter,  108  W.  7th  St.,  MuscaUne,  la. 
Cheifitz,  Marguerite,  9602  Farragut  Rd.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Chessex,  Jean-Charles,  2324  W.  95th  St.,  Seattle, 
Wash 

Chester,  Dorothy  M.,  2268  S.  Gekeler,  Boise,  Ida. 
Chestnut,  David  T.,  406  W.  Caracas  Ave.,  Hershey, 
Pa. 

Cheswell,  William  T.,  67  Remsen,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chew.  Ethel,  413  Florence  Ave.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 
Chilton,  Mrs.  John  F.,  301  Park  Rd.,  Fairfax,  Va. 
Chisholm,  Corning,  Deerfield  Acad.,  Deerhela, 
I^ass 

Choate,  Isabel,  1729  N.  Independence  Blvd.,  Char- 

CholIt,  Rita,  950  Twining  PL,  Webster  Grove,  Uo. 
Choquette,  Chas.,  Colgate  U.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

(Regional  Representative)  .  .  o  .j 

Choquette,  Oscar  R.,  Memorial  H.  S.,  Adams, 
Id  ass 

Chramiec,  Mrs.  A.  W.,  2409  N.  Uptown,  ArUngton, 
Va 

Chrisman,  Charlotte  S.,  435  W.  Miner,  West  Chester, 
Christmas,  Thomas  H.,  113  Sunnyside,  Montreal, 
C^iisTOPiDES,  C.  G.,  518  Grandview  Ct.,  Iowa  City, 
Churchill,  Gladys  G.,  2  Village  Apts.,  Hanover, 

CiOFPARi,  Vincenzo,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 

îdass  ^ 

CioTTi,'  Marianne  C.,  High  Sch.,  Torrington  Conn. 
Clagett,  Marjorie  E.,  1645  Chesnut,  Bowling 

C^M^AÎtoa  B.,  486  So.  Edgemere  Ave  West  Allen- 

Clark!’  Beatrice  S.,  Knoxville  Coll.,  Knoxville, 

Ci?aTk,E.  B.  Fred,  72  Park  Ave.,  Portland,  Me. 
Clark,  Elizabeth  E.,  640  Seneca  Pkwy.,  Rochester, 

C^R^  Mrs.  Irving,  138  Madrona  PI.  N.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 


Clark,  James,  E.  K.  Farms,  Orford,  N.  H. 

Clark,  Ruth  E.,  7  Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Feme,  So.  Jr.  High  Sch.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Clarke,  Katherine  A.,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Clarke,  Katherine M.,  220  W.  Thomas,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Claudel,  Calvin,  St.  Peter’s  H.  S.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Clay,  Doris,  Rock  Spring  Rd.,  Bel  Air,  Md. 

Cleaver,  Helen,  State  Coll.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

Clbisz  Gerard  P.,  Rt.  2,  Box  856,  Carmel,  Cal. 

Clemens,  Mrs.  Ernest  R.,  511  Derotine  Ave.,  Lans- 
dale.  Pa. 

Clement,  Besse  A.,  1108  Chautauqua  Ave.,  Norman, 
Okla. 

Clement,  Edward,  2395  Tiebout  Ave.,  Bronx  58, 
N.  Y. 

Clement,  Helen  D.,  180  Hilton  Ave.,  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Cleve,  Melitta,  106A  Martin  Ln.,  Wilmington  6,  Del. 

Clifton,  Carolyn,  Hamilton  H.  S.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Clifton,  Ethel  D.,  16  Lytle  Dr.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Clothier,  Mrs.  M.  L.,  312  S.  MacArthur,  Panama 
City,  Fla. 

Cloutier,  Maurice  J.,  6  Whitcomb  St.,  Webster, 
Mass. 

Co  AN,  Howard  R.,  Cranbrook  Sch.,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich. 

Coates,  Carrol  F.,  Dept,  of  French,  Yale  U.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Cobb,  H.  Logan,  1058  W.  Chester  St.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Cobb,  Lillian,  612  Lincoln  Terr.,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

Cobourn,  Vera,  315  S.  Illinois  Ave.,  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va. 

Cochran,  Armande,  622  Payne  Ave.,  Akron  2,  Ohio. 

Cochran,  Chester,  Foxcroft  Hall,  Phillips  Acad., 
Andover,  Mass. 

Cochrane,  Richard  B.,  1950  Haring  St.,  Brooklyn 
29,  N.  Y. 

CocKROFT,  Donald,  655  W.  Delavan,  Buffalo  22, 
N.  Y. 

Coggins,  Aileen,  Furman  U.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Cohen,  Leon  J.,  12  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Cohen,  Milton,  Amity  Regional  H.  S.,  Woodbridge, 
Conn.  . 

Cohen,  Miriam,  Central  H.  S.,  Bridgeport  4,  Conn. 

Coin,  Jeanette,  7312  35th  Ave.,  Jackson  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Colby,  Lyndon  L.,  121  Second  St.,  Bordentown, 

Coleman,  Anne  B.,  Sellers  Pt.  H.  S.,  Dundalk  22, 

Coleman.  Wade  H.,  Box  6201,  University,  Ala. 

Coley,  Mary  Joe,  311  3rd  Ave.  N.,  Amory,  Miss. 

Coll,  Frank,  Peekskill  Military  Acad.,  Peekskill, 
N.  Y. 

CoLLiGNON,  Jean,  Douglass  Coll.,  New  Brunswick, 

Collins,  Rev.  Christopher,  Holy  Cross  Prep.  Sem., 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  „  t 

Collins,  David  A.,  Brown.  U,  Providence  12,  R.  1. 

Collins,  Louise  C.,  2230  32nd  Ave.,  S.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Collins,  Mrs.  Wm.  H.,  H.  S.,  Batavia,  N.  Y 

Collins,  Wm.  R.,  Central  Sch.,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

CoLMAN,  Chas.  W.,  U.  of  Nebr.,  Lincoln  8,  Nebr. 

Colombo,  Ruth  W.,  31  Hemlock  Rd.,  Sudbury, 

Colton,  Faith  P.,  170  Forest  Rd.,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 

CoLVis,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  6662  Bradley  Ave.,  St.  Louis  9, 

Combe,  Guy  P.,  1116  Arkansas,  Norman,  Okla. 

Combs,  Odette,  2200  Holly  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

CoMEAu,  Edw.,  IJ.  of  Detroit,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 

CoMELLA,  Mary  L.,  2613  Edgewood  Rd.,  Beachwood 

Condon,  Stephen,  1418  W.  Market  St,,  Bethlehem„ 
Pa. 

Cone,  Virginia  M.,  303  Breakspear  Rd.,  Syracuse* 
N  Y 

CONGLETON,  Ethel,  108  Desha  Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Conley,  John  G.,  Univ.  Sch.,  Grosse  Pointe  Woods, 

C^S^^Ann,  73  Delaware  Rd.,  Kenmore  17,  N.  Y. 

Conn,  Frank  D,,  29  Parkvale  Ave.,  Allston  34,  Mass. 
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CoNNOLLT,  Frances  M.,  220  Parkway,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Connolly,  Patricia,  2848  W.  Estes  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Connor,  Anastasia  B.,  3  Perkins  Manor,  Jamaica 

Conroy,  Helen  W.,  Garfield  H.  S.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

CoNSODiNE,  Mary  A.,  10  Perkins  Manor,  Jamaica 
Plain,  Mass. 

CoNSOLi,  Louise  R.,  82  Mass  Ave.,  N.  Andover, 
Mass. 

CoNTo,  Josephine,  6237  N.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Chicago 
31,  Ill. 

CoNWELL,  Marilyn  J.,  3421  W.  Penn  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  29,  Pa. 

CoocH,  George,  H.  S.,  Birmingham,  Mich. 

Cook,  Mrs.  Edward,  2230  S.  W.  60th  Court,  Miami 
56,  Fla. 

Cook,  Kenneth,  K.  U.  A.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Cook,  Mabel  G.,  Box  556,  Islamorada,  Fla. 

Cook,  Margaret,  1206  Comer  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Cooley,  Austin,  Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 

Coombs,  Adelaide,  172  Prospect  Ave.,  Shelton, 
Conn. 

Coombs,  Denise,  Waldorf  Sch.,  Adelphi  Coll.,  Gar¬ 
den  City,  N.  Y. 

CooNER,  Lois  W.,  266  Hydrick  St.,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

Coons,  Florence,  Central  Sch.,  Margaretville,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  Daniele  F.,  304A  21st  St.,  Santa  Monica, 
Cal. 

Corbière,  Anthony  S.,  814  N.  21st  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Corbin,  Erika,  Classical  H.  S.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Corcoran,  AHce  M.,  CoU.  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Corcoran,  Helen,  3039  Q  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  7, 
D.  C. 

Corcoran,  Tressa,  Lisle,  N.  Y. 

CoRDLE,  Thomas  H.,  2420  Perkins  Rd.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Core,  Matilda,  245  Glendale,  Highland  Park  3, 
Mich. 

Cornell,  Kenneth,  465  Calhoun  Coll.,  Yale  U.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Cornish,  Beatrice  N.,  60  Leonard  St.,  Rochester. 
N.  H. 

Cornwell,  Irene,  2126  Conn.  Ave.,  Washington, 
D,  C. 

Correal,  A.  Donald,  Rt.  2,  Box  57,  XJniontown,  Pa. 

Corrigan,  Catherine  M.,  Peachcroft  Farm,  Ber- 
nardsville,  N.  J. 

Cosby,  John  D.,  526  12th  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CosENTiNi,  Denise,  25-56  160  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

CosENTiNi,  John  W.,  St.  John’s  U.,  Grand  Central 
Parkway,  Jamaica  32,  N.  Y. 

CossNARD,  Jean-Pierre,  Choate  Sch.,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Costello,  Kathryn  J.,  301  S.  Main,  Orange,  Mass. 

OsTELLO,  Raymond,  Breakville,  Levis  County,  P.Q. 

Cote,  Margaret  S.,  H.  S.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Cote,  Vivienne,  17  Blaisdell  Ave.,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

CoTNOiR,  GabrieUe,  396  2nd  Ave.,  Long  Branch. 
N.  J. 

Cotter,  J.  Norman,  206  Weiner  Ave.,  Harrington, 
Del. 

Cotton,  Mable  M.,  H.  S.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

Cottone,  Beatrice  L.,  H.  S.  North,  Valley  Stream, 
N.  Y. 

CoüCH,  J.  P.,  W.  C.  U.  N.  C,,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

CouDEYRE,  Mrs.  Marcel,  6241  Gettysburg  PL,  Stock- 
ton,  Cal. 

COUGLIANO,  Angelina,  267  Bay  10th  St.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

CouLET,  René,  17  Valley  Dell  Blvd.,  Kimberton, 
Pa. 

CouLT,  Clare,  57  Water  St.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Coulter,  Mary  W.,  U.  of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Count,  Ruth  G.,  90  La  Salle  St.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Couture,  Armand  A.,  Cardinal  Mindszentv  H.  S 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  y  , 

CovERDALE,  Helen  L.,  134  Beach  St.,  Massena,  N.  Y. 

Covington,  James  M.,  1513  Longfellow  St.,  Hyatts- 
vüle,  Md. 

Covington,  Mary  L.,  2154  Temple  St.,  Sarasota,  Fla 


Cowing,  Ellen  E.,  14  Franklin  St.,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

CowPER,  F.  A.,  1017  Dacian  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

CowsERT,  Helen.  Box  251,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Cox,  Catherine,  412  N.  Laurel  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Cox,  Naomi,  C.  M.  R.  523,  Box  598,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Coyne,  Edward  M.,  85-35  Lander  St.,  Jamaica  36, 
N.  Y. 

Craig,  Barbara,  U.  of  Kans.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Craig,  Elizabeth,  610  N.  State  St.,  Jackson  2,  Miss. 

Craig,  Irene  E.,  6167  N.  Loma  Ave.,  Temple  City, 
Cal. 

Craig,  Ruth  P.,  1766  Humboldt  St.,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

Craighill,  Dorothy,  729  Eastern  Ave.,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

Crandall,  Louise  F.,  22  Redbrook  Rd.,  Great  Neck 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Crane,  Christina,  20  E.  Buena  Ventura,  Colo. 
Springs,  Col. 

Crane,  Rufus  S.,  Jr.,  803  State  S.,  Madison  5,  Wise. 

Crearb,  Frances,  18550  29  St.,  N.  E.,  Seattle  55, 
Wash. 

Creed,  Mrs.  V.  M.,  425  Maverick  St.,  San  Antonio 
12,  Tex. 

Creighton,  A.  J.,  Loras  CoU.j  Dubuque,  Iowa 

Creighton,  Dougals  G.,  Beloit  CoU.,  Beloit,  Wise. 

Cressey,  Germaine,  16  Seymour  St.,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Criminalb,  Leonard  R.,  Elmira  CoU.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Crittenden,  Nancy  L.,  61  Division  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

CROCKEm  Lester  G.,  Goucher  CoU.,  Towson  4,  Md. 

Crofts,  Kathleen,  lOlA  South  St.,  PlainvUle,  Mass. 

Crombie,  Jeanne  E.,  3420  Ave.  K.,  Brooklyn  10, 
N.  Y. 

Cromie,  Ann  G.,  7  Sherman  Ave.,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Cronin,  Helen,  Central  H.  S.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Cronmiller,  Bruce,  Jr.,  Lawrence  CoU.,  Appleton, 
Wise. 

Crooks,  Hélène,  Randolph  Macon  Womans  CoU., 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Crosby,  Sarah  B.,  W.  Va.  State  CoU.,  Institute, 
W.  Va. 

Cross,  Marguerite,  Lewis  &  Clark  H.  S.,  Spokane. 
Washington 

Croteau,  Arsène,  Fairfield  U.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Crowell,  Howard  W.,  231  Tremont  St.,  Newton  58, 

Cru,  Yvonne,  518  W.  50  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

Cruikshank,  Annabelle  A.,  H.  S.,  Richfield,  Minn. 

Crumrine,  Mattie  S.,  17.  of  Kans,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Cruse,  Helen,  215  S.  10th  St.,  Glean,  N.  Y. 

CuDE,  Margaret,  747  HUldale  Ave.,  Albany,  Cal. 

CuLHANE,  Alice  V.,  9  Clark  St.,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Culver,  Esther,  2665  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Cummings,  Geo.  A.,  8  Howes  St.,  Dorchester  25, 
Mass. 

Cummins,  Anita,  13459  Crosley,  Detroit  39,  Mich. 

Cunningham,  Helen  M.,  H.  S.,  Richmond,  Vt. 

Cunningham,  Joseph  I.,  Taft  Sch.,  Watertown, 
Conn. 

Cunningham,  Joseph  W.,  Marion  Inst.,  Marion,  Ala. 

Cunningham,  Mary,  43  Newton  PL,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

Cunningham,  Stewart  O.,  Jr.,  232  T3rone  Blvd., 
Macon,  Ga. 

Cuomo,  Rosemarie,  46  Wooding  St.,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Curtin,  Elizabeth,  1434  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. 

Curtis,  Emmy,  4846  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cushing,  Irene,  Whitcomb  H.  S.,  Bethel,  Vt. 

Cushman,  Lilah,  Baldwin  Garden  Apts.,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Cuthbbrt,  Florence,  780  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 
14,  N.  Y. 

Cuthbertson,  Lulu,  1832  Lake  Ave.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Cutler,  Arthur  M.,  Carlmont  H.  S.,  Belmont,  Cal. 

CzAJKOWA,  May,  18688  Prairie,  Detroit  21,  Mich 

Dabney,  Lancaster  E.,  17.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Daggett,  Lawrence  L.,  215  W.  20th  Ave.,  Eugene, 
Ore: 
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Daggett,  Malcolm  D.,  U.  of  Vt.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Dahl,  L.  C.,  Rt.  5,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Dahmer,  Ruth  C.,  909  W.  Alamos,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Dailey,  Margaret  G.,  Durfee  H.  S.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Dale,  John  B.,  10085  Gulph  Rd.,  Conshohocken,  Pa. 

Dallago,  Anna,  High  Sch.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Dallas,  Dorothy,  U.  of  B.  C.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Dalton,  Emma  H.,  Emma  Willard  Sch.,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

Daly,  Colette,  117  Elm,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Daly,  Thomas  J.,  350  S.  Huntington  Ave.,  Jamaica 
Plains,  Mass. 

Dame,  Denna,  309  N.  Main,  Dawson  Springs,  Ky. 

Damin,  Margaret,  15860  Nortlilawn,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Damren,  Doris,  High  Sch.,  Portland,  Me. 

D’Angelo,  Domenico,  Central  H.  S.,  Newark  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y. 

Daniel,  George  B.,  Jr.,  U.  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Darcourt,  Georgette,  10643  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

D’Ahlon,  Benedict,  735  Walton  Ave.,  The  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 


Dart,  Dorothy,  Milwaukee- Downer  CoU.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

Daudelin,  PriscUla,  25  Wood,  Lexington,  Mass. 
D’Auria,  Mme.  A.,  49  Prospect,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 
Davenport,  Selina  L.,  Box  661,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
David,  Jean  F.,  U.  of  Wash.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Davidopp,  Mark  I.,  Lakeland  H.  S.,  Lake  Mohegan, 

N.  Y. 

Davidson,  Hugh,  Dartmouth  Coll. ,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Davidson,  Marthe,  736  Main,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Davidson,  Phyllis  H.,  151  Pine,  Portland,  Me. 
Davies,  Sarah,  540  Broadway,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Davis,  Dorothy  N.,  2647  13th  St.,  Ashland,  Ky. 
Davis,  Esther,  4915  Chevy  Chase  Blvd.,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

Davis,  Gail  H.,  623  N.  E.  61  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Davis,  Margaret  B.,  816  Quincy  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Davis,  Mildred  I.,  RFD  1,  Box  231,  W.  Warwick, 
R.  I. 

Davis,  Pauline  A.,  4223  Enright  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dawson,  Eugene  K.,  1280  Manor  Park,  Lakewood, 

O. 

Dean,  Ruth  J.,  Mt.  Holyoke  Coll.,  S.  Hadley,  Mass. 
De  Angeli,  Edna,  105  1st  Ave.,  Trappe,  Pa. 
Deardorfp,  Boyd  H.,  380  Fairfax  Rd.,  Drexel  HUl, 
Pa. 

DE  Bahcza,  Alice,  720  W.  Irving  Ave.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
De  Carlo,  Louis  J.,  1248  Dickinson,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla. 

De  Carville,  Germaine,  Cherry  Lawn  Sch., 
Darien,  Conn. 

Decker,  Samuel  N.,  Belgium,  Wis. 

De  Coster,  Cyrus,  U.  of  Kans.,  Layprence,  Kans. 
De  Cuverville,  Mme.  H.,  31  B  Willow,  Larkspur, 
Cal. 

Dedinsky,  Brucya  L.,  George  Sch.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
De  Domenico,  Anthony  F.,  321  Maverick,  E.  Bos- 

De  Domenico,  Suzanne,  212  W.  22  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

De  Feher,  Mrs.  Joseph,  2101  N.  Fillmore,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.  „  „  , 

De  Gravelines,  K.  L.  F.,  U.  of  S.  C.,  Columbia, 
S  C 

Déguisé,  Pierre  E.,  Conn.  Coll.,  New  London, 
Conn.  „  , 

De  Huy,  Alba  M.,  1315  W.  8  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Deibert,  Alan,  2110  G  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 
Deitz,  Simone,  St.  Mary’s  Coll.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
DeJongh,  William  F.,  126  Ortega  Hall,  Albuquer¬ 
que,  N.  M.  .  ^  .  xT-i, 

Dekernay,  Aline,  112-10  68  Ave.,  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

Delakas,  Daniel  L.,  Ripon  Coll.,  Ripon,  Wis. 

De  La  Menardièrb,  C.,  113  Juanita  Dr.,  Tus¬ 
caloosa,  Ala.  ,  ,  T-.  i 

De  Lancey,  De  Vaux,  PhiUips  Exeter  Acad.,  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

De  Lancey,  Livingstone,  Metairie  Park  Country 
Day,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Delano,  Lucile  K.,  Winthrop  Coll.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


De  La  Torre,  Roberto,  Calle  C  «106  (altos),  Ve- 
dado.  La  Habana,  Cuba 

Delattre,  Pierre  M.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
(Regional  Representative) 

De  La  Vega,  Gloria,  1360  N.  W.  9th  Ave.,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Del  Campo,  Mary  A.,  2936  N.  Kilpatrick,  Chicago, 

Del  Carmen,  Rosa,  1553  Fernway  Dr.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Del  Pizzo,  Louis,  1333  Greenwood,  Canon  City, 
Colo. 

Delson,  Sandra,  32-11  149  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Demello,  Annette  L.,  1068  Rockdale  Ave.,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Demers,  Beatrice,  U.  of  R.  I.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Demorest,  Don  L.,  409  E.  Royal  Forest  Blvd., 
Columbus,  O. 

Demorest,  Harriett,  924}4  5th  Ave.  N.,  Ft.  Dodge, 
la. 

Demorest,  J.  J.,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

De  Neupville,  Mrs.  Albert,  221  Wall,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

De  Neupville,  Robert,  Boise  Jr.  Coll.,  Boise,  Ida. 

Denio,  Ruth  O.,  72  Sandymount  Dr.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Denison,  Anne  C.,  622  Emory  Rd.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Denning,  Joseph  H.,  Little  Pond  Rd.,  Hurleyville, 
N.  Y. 

Denoeu,  François,  8  Parkway,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Dénommé,  Robert  T.,  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Phila,  Pa. 

Denoyon,  Edward  R.,  44  Barton,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Denton,  Juanita  F.,  Dreher  H.  S.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

De  Pass,  Donald  D.,  664  Sweet  Home  Rd.,  Eggerts- 
vüle,  N.  Y. 

Depeaux,  Ronald  O.,  506  MaryhUl  Dr.,  Green  Bay, 
Wis. 

dePoutiloff,  Hélène,  86  E.  Main  St.,  Morrestown, 
N.  J. 

De  Rochefort,  Guy  L.,  2035  Sherman  Ave.,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

De  Sauges,  Marguerite  V.  C.,  Hannah  Moore  Acad., 
Reistertown,  Md. 

Desautels,  Alfred,  Holy  Cross  CoU.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Desbebg,  Dan,  1671  21  N.  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

De  Schweinitz,  Margaret,  DorseC  Vt. 

Descours,  John  R.,  8  Stuyvesant  Oval,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

De  Shazo,  Marian  F.,  Box  5983  N.  Tex.  Sta.,  Den¬ 
ton,  Tex. 

Desmaris,  Bertha  M.,  150  Wilder,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Desme,  Robert,  Poly.  Prep.  Day  Sch.,  Brooklyn  9, 
N.  Y. 

D’EsoPO,  Oscar,  18  WUlow,  Roslyn  Heights,  N.  Y. 

Desroches,  Richard  H.,  315  Friendly  Hall,  Eugene, 
Ore. 

Destler,  Jean  M.,  P.  O.  Box  322,  Greenlawn,  N.  Y, 

De  Survilliers,  Mme.,  440  E.  79  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Deti,  Daniel  V.,  Natrons  Co.  H.  S.,  Casper,  Wyo. 

De  Toytot,  Suzanne,  Foxhollow  Sch.,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Devaud,  Jean,  5734  Maryland,  Chicago,  lU. 

De  Villèle,  Madeleine,  565  Chase  Pkwy.,  Water- 
bury.  Conn. 

De  Vlaming,  Mrs.  Cornelis,  318  W.  7th,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

De  Voe,  Helen  L.,  Russell  Elem.  Sch.,  Novelty,  O. 

Dewart,  Gordon  R.,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

De  Wyzeva,  Isabelle,  Barnard  Coll.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Dey,  WiUiam  M.,  401  E.  Rosemary,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Dibartolo,  Ferdinand,  Bd.  of  Educ.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dibble,  Louise  C.,  Westbrook,  Conn. 

Dick,  Dorothy,  606}4  Maple  Ave.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Dickar,  Miriam,  751  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Dickinson,  Mrs.  R.  V.,  1711  Glenwood  PL,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Dickman,  Adolphe  J.,  U.  of  Wyoming,  Laramie, 
Wyo. 

Didsbury,  Robt.,  363  Wormwood  Rd.,  Fairfield, 

Conn. 
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Diefenbacher,  Laura  M.,  369  Hawthorne  St., 
Orange,  N.  J.  „  , 

Dietz,  Patricia,  1212  North  East  St.,  Bloomington, 

Diggs,  Alice,  3905  Clover  Hill  Rd.,  Baltimore  18,  Md. 

Digisi,  Marion,  Partrick  Rd.,  Westport,  Conn. 

Dill,  Norman  T.,  Jr.,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Diller,  George  E.,  Plopson  Rd.,  Norwich,  Vt. 

Dillhof,  Mrs.  Alfred  T.,  146  Henry  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Dimick,  Eleanor,  20  Rowsley  St.,  Bridgeport  5, 

Dingler,  Mrs.  Lamar,  642  S.  Lakeshore,  Lake  Vil¬ 
lage,  Ark.  , 

Dinsbergs,  Ruth  B.,  4517  Butterworth  PI.  N.  W., 
Washington  16,  D.  C. 

Dion,  Marie  B.,  145  E  39  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Dipalma,  Catherine,  40-12  76  St.,  Jackson  Hts.,  N.  Y. 

Dipper,  Joseph,  11  Seaman  Ave.,  New  York  34, 
N.  Y. 

Dismukes,  C.  J.,  No.  Ga.  Coll.,  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

Dismukes,  Judith  L.,  H.  S.,  Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Dismukes,  William  P.,  3633  Harland,  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.  ^  „ 

Ditman,  Elva  V.,  3310  Rose  Kemp  Ave.,  Hamilton, 
Baltimore  14,  Md. 

Dobbin,  Annette  M.,  Enterprise,  Oregon 

Dodd,  Robert  E.,  3004  Heath  Ave.,  Bronx  63,  N.  Y. 

Dodds,  Mrs.  George,  201  No.  Mill  St.,  Lexington, 
Ky. 

Dodson,  Mrs.  Lucienne,  30780  Longcrest,  Royal 
O&k  ÎÆich. 

Doerfler,  Madeleine  M.,  215  E.  Mills  Court,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill 

Doherty,  Joseph  C.,  85  Mecklenburg  St.,  St.  John, 
N.  B. 

Doherty,  Thomas  W.,  Lindenwood  Coll.,  St. 
Charles,  Mo. 

Doiron,  Léo  M.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  U.,  Antigonish, 
N.  S. 

Dolan,  Mrs.  James  J.,  4176  No.  Cogwell  Rd.,  El 
Monte,  Cal. 

Dolese,  Marie,  2456  W.  Estes  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  Ill. 

Dolley,  Mira  Louise,  Deering  H.  S.,  Portland,  Me. 

Donati,  Richard,  H.  S.,  Stockbridge,  Mass. 

Dondo,  Mathurin,  Box  213,  Wailuku,  Maui,  Hawaii 

Donham,  Virginia  B.,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnetka, 
Ill. 

Ddnlan,  Paul  T.,  715  N.  Sutter  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Donnelly,  Erma  Marie,  36  Stretton  Circle,  Levit- 
town.  Pa. 

Donnelly,  Mary  F.,  School  of  Holy  Child,  Suffern, 
N.  Y. 

Doolittle,  Mrs.  W'm.  M.,  Indian  Mountain  Sch., 
Lakeville,  Conn. 

Doré,  Marguerite  B.,  829  Park  Ave.,  Baltimore  1, 
Md. 

Dorfman,  Eugene,  U.  of  Washington,  Seattle  5, 
W'ash. 

Dorland,  Claudia,  All  Saints  School,  Sioux  Falls, 

5.  D. 

Dorsey,  Gladys  M.,  331  Tuscany  Rd.,  Baltimore  10, 
Md. 

Dosser,  Mrs.  Glenn  G.,  H.  S.,  Lawton,  Okla. 

Dostal,  Naida  M.,  16252  Steel,  Detroit  35,  Mich. 

Dostert,  L.  E.,  1719  Mass  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington 

6,  D.  C. 

Doty,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  %  Ford  Motor  Exports,  Caixa 
Postale  8062,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

Douds,  Edith  B.,  Albright  Coll.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Dougherty,  David  M.,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Dougherty,  Lucile  P.,  127  Bruce  St.,  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Douglas,  Clotilde,  9057  N.  Swan  Circle,  St.  Louis 
17,  Mo. 

Douglas,  Eva,  92  Gerard  St.,  Hartford  5,  Conn. 

Douglas,  K.  N.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Douglas,  Louise,  122  S.  Erwin  St.,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

Douglass,  Edith,  49  Bowdoin  St.,  Newton  High¬ 
lands  61,  Mass. 

Douglass,  Henry  H.,  K.  U.  A.,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Dow,  Neal,  2252  Cranford  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Dowd,  Mrs.  Marcelle  F.,  96  Bowen  St.,  Providence 
R.  I. 


Dowdeswell,  Helen  E.,  65  Fletcher  Ave.,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y.  „  ,  ^  „  t  i 

Dowling,  John  C.,  Texas  Tech.  Coll.,  Lubbock, 
Tgx. 

Downs,  John  A.,  370  S.  Pope  St.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Dracoulis,  Christine,  161  West  86  St.,  New  York  24, 
N.  Y. 

Drago,  Philip,  1088  Rhinelander  Ave.,  Bronx  61, 
N.  Y.  .  ,  . 

Drake,  G.  Francis,  Honeysuckle  HUl,  Lexington, 
Va. 

Dbans,  Jean,  95  Modena  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dbapatin,  Robert  E.,  Crosby  H.  S.,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Dbapeb,  Helen,  Longwood  Coll.  Farmville,  Va. 

Dbapeb,  H.  O.,  Indian  Springs  Sch.,  Helena,  Ala. 

Dbaper-Savage,  Edward,  Moorefields,  Hillsboro, 
N.  C. 

Dbevdahl,  Marie,  8560  Sorrento,  Detroit  28,  Mich. 

Dbeyfub,  Hattie,  1188  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx  56, 
N.  Y. 

Dbiscoll,  Wm.  J.,  112  Jefferson  St.,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Dbybread,  Marthena,  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Faribault, 
Minn. 

Dubnick,  Frances,  238  E.  54  St.,  Brooklyn  3,  N.  Y. 

Dubois,  Juliette,  89-8  Middlesex  Rd.,  Waltham  54, 

DuBoulay,  Anita,  80  La  Salle  St.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Duoibelle,  L.  S.,  Stuart  Jr.  High,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Dufrenoy,  Marie-Louise,  2282  Union  St.,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

Dugas,  Donald  G.,  63  Elm  St.,  Windsor  Locks, 
Conn. 

Duisit,  Lionel  R.,  237  E.  San  Fernando,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

Dujack,  Naomi,  511  Parkside  Blvd,  Massapequa, 
N.  Y. 

Duke,  Francis,  Box  1861,  Univ.  Station,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va. 

Duke,  Edwin,  Benvenue  School,  Rocky  Mt.,  N.  C. 

Dulmage,  Ruth  E.,  202  S.  9  Ave.,  Yakima,  Wn. 

Dumont,  Paul-ÉmUe,  4  W.  Highfield  Rd.,  Balti¬ 
more  18,  Md. 

Dunaway,  Agnes,  930  E.  Knapp  St.,  Milwaukee  2, 
Wise. 

Dunb.ab,  Harry  B.,  180A  Madison  St.,  Brooklyn  16, 
N.  Y. 

Duncan,  Basil  M.,  Jr.,  141  Oakwood  Ave.,  Webster 
Groves  19,  Mo. 

Dunhouse,  Wm.  B.,  Limestone  Coll.,  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

Dunlap,  Helen,  1817  Morningside  Dr.,  Lincoln  6, 
Nebr. 

Dunlop,  Jeanne,  54  N.  Clinton  Ave.,  Bay  Shore, 
N.  Y. 

Durden,  John  D.,  4738  Everhart  Dr.,  R.  D.  7,  N. 
Canton,  Ohio 

Durette,  Roland,  4900  Mulford  St.,  Skokie,  Ill. 

Durkin,  Helen  M.,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  Coll., 
St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Durning,  E.  Blynn,  Box  1,  MorrisvUle,  Vermont 

Dury'ee,  Margaret,  H.  S.,  Irvington  11,  N.  J. 

Dushane,  Eleanor  R.,  H.  S.,  370  Lafayette  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dutch,  Elizabeth.  122  Canner  St.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Dutton,  John  E.,  33  Edgewood  Ln.,  Levittown,  Pa. 

DuVal,  Hélène,  311  West  Ave.,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Duval,  Stephen  F.,  St.  Norbert  Coll.,  West  de  Pere, 
Wise. 

Duval,  Thaddeus,  311  West  Ave.  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Dwinell,  Marcia,  George  School,  Pa. 

Dworski,  Sylvia  D.,  Wilkes  College,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Dykema,  Christine,  Youngstown  Coll.,  Youngs¬ 
town  2,  O. 

Eaddy,  Mertie  L.,  Indiantown  H.  S.,  Hemingway, 
S.  C. 

Eames,  Frederick  R.,  24  Elm  Drive,  West  Hartford, 
Cojin. 
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Earl,  Helen  C.,  515  Fargo  Ave.j  Houston  6,  Texas 

Easling,  Kathleen,  67  Tunxis  Road,  West  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Easter,  Frances,  820  Stewart  Ave.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Eastin,  Gene  N.,  Montgomery  H.  S.,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

Eastwood,  Mrs.  A.  J.,  Limestone  Coll.,  Gaffney, 

S.  C. 

Eaton,  Elaine  K.,  171  Pond  Plain  Rd.,  W^estwood, 
Id  ass 

Eaton,  Esther,  110  Fifth  St.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Eaton,  Thelma  L.,  16  Flagg  Circle,  Waltham,  Mass. 

Ebeet,  Stanley  F.,  Acad,  of  the  New  Church,  Bryn 
Athyn,  Pa. 

Echeveeria,  Durand,  Brown  U.,  Providence  12, 
R.  I. 

Eckberg,  Beatrice,  H.  S.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Econome,  Efthim,  238  French  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 

Edberg,  George  J.,  Colonnade  Club,  University, 
Va. 

Eddington,  George  T.,  418  N.  Main  St.,  Three 
Rivers,  Mich. 

Eddt,  Beryl  S.,  406  North  St.,  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Eddy,  Frederick  D.,  4415  Chase  Ave.,  Bethesda  14, 
Md. 

Eddy,  Paulette  G.,  1451  Shamrock  Ln.,  Costa  Mesa, 
Cal. 

Ede,  Gertrude  Alice,  1247  North  Ave.  N.  E.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Edelman,  Nathan,  Johns  Hopkins  U.,  Baltimore  18, 
Md. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Harold  E.,  1645  Jamestown  PI., 
Pittsburgh  35,  Pa. 

Edwards,  Helen  F.,  345  Beach  149  St.,  Neponsit  94, 
N.  Y. 

Edwards,  Oetavia  N.,  243  E.  60th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Eichel,  C.  W.,  Jr.,  Delta  State  Coll.,  Cleveland, 
Miss. 

Eilertsen,  Betty  J.,  Stewart,  Nevada 

Eiseman,  Minnie  J.,  RRI,  Box  357,  Lake  Zurich,  lU. 

Eldeedqe,  Howard  R.,  65  Mt.  Auburn  St.,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38,  Mass. 

Eldeidge,  Carey  D.,  U.  of  Tampa,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Edey,  Nancy  L.,  1114  S.  Carrollton  Ave.,  New  Or¬ 
leans  18,  La. 

Elgin,  Helen  R.,  117  Blecker  St.,  Port  Jefferson, 
N.  Y. 

Elias,  Michael,  Moravian  Coll.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Elioplos,  Mary  M.,  Nicolet  H.  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Elkanae,  Charles,  St.  George’s  Sch.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Elliot,  Janet,  5415  Conn.  Ave.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Elliott,  Jacqueline  C.,  656  W.  Brickley,  Hazel  Park, 
Mich. 

Ellis,  Donald  A.,  New  Hampton  Sch.,  New  Hamp¬ 
ton,  N.  H. 

Ellis,  Lowell  B.,  Pacific  U.,  Forest  Grove,  Ore. 

Ellis,  Margaret  C.,  96  Taber  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Ellis,  Margery,  212  N.  University,  Normal,  Ill. 

Ellison,  Eleanor  C.,  Woodington  H.  S.,  Kinston, 
N.  C. 

Ellison,  Reuben  Y.,  9700  S.  W.  60th  Ct.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Ellison,  Ruth  E.,  Northfield  Sch.,  E.  Northfield, 

Ellsworth,  Ethel  S.,  1  Pearl,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

Elms,  Erniinie,  2125  E.  34,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Elms,  Ina  M.,  8795  Goodfellow,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ely,  Colette,  Mary  Institute,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Emerson,  Helen,  Linfield  Coll.,  McMinnville,  Ore. 

Emgarth,  Annette  H.,  3800  Chestnut  St.,  Apt.  B31, 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Emmons,  Lucile,  1120  Madison,  Lockport,  Ill. 

Emond,  Norman  R.,  48  Green,  Putnam,  Conn. 

Emont,  Mrs.  Milton  D.,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  O. 

Emswiler,  Marbeth,  1003  N.  Main,  Garden  City, 
Kans. 

Enea,  Norma,  Amherst  H.  S.,  Snyder,  N.  Y. 

Engebretson,  Thelma,  1625  Gregory  Way,  Bremer¬ 
ton,  Wash. 

Engel,  Walburga,  70  Mormngside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Engerrand,  Jacques  J.,  State  U.,  Kent,  O. 

Engstrom,  a.  G.,  11  Cobb  Terr.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Eomme,  Andrea,  Jr.  High  Sch.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Epting,  Mrs.  Carl,  Hanna  High  Sch.,  Anderson, 
S.  C. 

Epting,  T.  E.,  Newberry  Coll.,  Newberry,  S.  C. 

Erichsson,  Florence  A.,  Mitchell  Coll.,  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn. 

Ericsson,  Joseph  V.,  3980  Avondale  Ave.,  Chicago, 

Eriksson,  Marguerite,  10  E.  Springettsbury  Ave., 
York,  Pa. 

Ernst,  Helen  Gibson,  Laurel  Sch.  Shaker  Hgts.,  O. 

Ernst,  Jeanne,  17  E.  89  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ernstein,  Josephine  C.,  High  Sch.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Errigo,  Mrs.  Robert,  Sr.  High  Sch.,  Clearfield,  Pa. 

Erselcpk,  Rolande,  2283  Union,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Erwin,  Aurel  M.,  Presbyterian  Coll.,  Clinton,  S.  C. 

Escoffier,  Juliette,  121  Pemberton  Ave.,  Plainfield, 
N.  J. 

Estey,  Evelyn  M.,  Box  262,  Canaan,  Conn. 

Ethier,  Raymond  T.,  258  Homer,  Newton  Center, 
Mass. 

Ethier,  Robert  N.,  54  Parker  Ave.,  Dracut,  Mass. 

Etmekjian,  James,  4  St.  James  Ter.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Eustis,  Alvin,  U.  of  Cal.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Evans,  Dorothy  K.,  28  Curran  Rd.,  Whitesboro, 
N.  Y. 

Evans,  Joseph  C.,  U.  of  Kans.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Evans,  Marjorie,  621  Oak  Circle,  Washington  Court 
House,  O. 

Eveleiqh,  Carol  P.,  4  Burehard  Lane,  Rowayton, 
Conn. 

Everts,  William  J.,  57  Payne,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Ewing,  Lorita,  103  Chatham  Rd.,  Columbus,  O. 

Eyer,  Cortland,  Penn.  St.  U.,  University  Park,  Pa. 

Eyler,  Blanche,  Rt.  4,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Eynon,  Henriette  D.,  2536  Cherry  Ave.,  Alliance,  O. 

Fabrizi,  Benedette,  889  Watertown  St.,  W.  Newton, 
Mass. 

Facteah,  Leo  J.,  148  Campbell,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Fagin,  Della,  Marshall  Sr.  H.  S.,  Okla  City,  Okla. 

Fahey,  Michael  A.,  Fairfield  U.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Fails,  Clark,  E.  C.  C.  Jr.  Coll.,  Concord,  Cal. 

Fairey,  Mrs.  J.  K.,  High  Sch.,  Bamberg,  S.  C. 

Fairey,  Maude,  U.  of  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Fairweather,  William  W.,  516  Woodland  Ave., 
Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Tales,  Frederick  F.,  Queens  Coll.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Falk,  Eugene  H.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Falk,  Frank,  88  Philip  Ave.,  E.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Fallona,  Margaret  M.,  G.  A.  Wheable  Collegiate, 
London,  Ont. 

F-allwell,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  1806  Westover  Ave  S.  W., 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Farnham,  Lorna,  Fayette-Manlius  Central  Sch., 
Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Farrell,  Stella  L.,  3  Upwey  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills  82, 
Mass. 

Farren,  Helen  E.,  624  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Farrère,  Helen  F.,  Tusculum  Coll.,  Greenville, 
Tenn. 

Farsje,  Bonevieve,  3117  Foster,  Chicago  25,  Ill. 

Fattig,  Dorothy,  Irondequoit  H.  S.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Faulkner,  James  C.,  U.  of  N.  H.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Faust,  Constance  M.,  26  Willis  St.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Favreau,  Winifred,  1530  Hill  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Fay,  Peroival  B.,  955  Mendocino  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Fearrington,  Annie  P.,  640  N.  Spring  St.,  Winston 
Salem  5,  N.  C. 

Federici,  Maris,  2115  East  67  St.,  Chicago  49,  111. 

Fee,  Mabel  M.,  408  W.  Washington,  Hartford  City, 
Ind. 

Feeney,  Rosemary  A.,  444  Summit  Ave.,  Cedar- 
hurst,  N.  Y. 

Feeley,  Ernest  J.,  81  Strathmore  Rd.,  Brookline  46, 
Mass. 

Fehrer,  Catherine,  66  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Bos¬ 
ton  16,  Mass. 

Feierabend,  Margaret,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

Feiler,  Seymour,  U.  of  Okla.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Feindler,  Joan  L.,  131-56  Laurelton  Parkway, 
Laurelton  22,  N.  Y. 
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Feingold,  Emanuel,  1950  Andrews  Ave.,  Bronx  53, 
N.  Y. 

Feinsot,  Bernice,  898  West  End  Ave.  New  York  25, 
N.  Y.  „  „  . 

Feldman,  Louis,  417  Beach  46th  St.,  Far  Rockaway, 
N.  Y. 

Feldstein,  Louis,  Chas.  Evans  Hughes  H.  S.,  351 
W.  18th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fellows,  Kathryn,  20  Ulster  Ave.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Felten,  Elizabeth,  Box  36,  Somers,  Wise. 

Felzo,  Marie,  837  Jefferson  Ave.,  Sheboygan,  Wise. 

Fenlon,  Anne  P.,  Central  Sch.,  Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 

Fenn,  Eleanor  B.,  Fenn  Sch.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Fenneb,  Rest,  Wilbraham  Acad.,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Fenner,  Mrs.  Rest,  Wilbraham  Acad.  Wilbraham, 
Mass. 

Fenton,  Georgians,  8125  Kercheval,  Detroit  14, 
Mich. 

Fenton,  Mrs.  Harold,  25  E.  67  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Fenwick,  James  J.,  J.  Madison  H.  S.,  Portland  20, 
Ore.  .  .  „ 

Ferguson,  Louise  K.,  Fairview  H.  S.,  Dayton,  O. 

Ferlatte,  Marguerite  G.,  1520  Westmoor  Rd.,  Bur¬ 
lingame,  Cal. 

Feemaud,  Jacques,  Librairie  Larousse,  17  rue  Mont¬ 
parnasse,  Paris  VI,  France 

Fernandez,  Marguerite  C.,  1515  E.  Broward  Blvd., 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Ferrara,  Rev.  Pasquale,  St.  Ambrose  Coll.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa 

Ferrell,  Janet  K.,  37  Overlook  Dr.,  Pittsburgh  16, 
Pa. 

Ferris,  Gerald  D.,  12  School  St.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Ferriter,  Edward  F.,  128  Main  St.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Ferro,  Mary,  245  Summit  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fess,  G.  M.,  1714  Wilson,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Ficarra,  Anthony,  965  Herkimer  St.,  Brooklyn  33, 
N.  Y. 

Field,  Madeline  H.,  Vanceboro,  Me. 

Field,  W.  H.  W.,  5307  S.  Cornell,  Chicago  15,  Ill. 

Fife,  Margaret,  812  Perennial  Dr.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fillion,  Robert  G.,  3800  Porter  St.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  16,  D.  C. 

Filteau,  Albert,  105  Brookfield,  Ville  Mont  Royal, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Fine,  Rose  B.,  1801  Alberti  Dr.,  Silver  Springs,  Md. 

Finkel,  Helen  R.,  335  E.  54  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Finkenthal,  Charlotte  C.,  Fitch  H.  S.,  Groton, 
Gonn. 

Finley,  Grace  E.,  2578  Queenston  Rd.,  Cleveland 
18,  Ohio 

Finn,  Rev.  J.  R.,  612  E.  Park  Ave.,  Champaign,  Ill. 

Finnegan,  Herbert  B.,  Hill  Sch.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Finney,  Robert  V.,  807  Highland  Ave.,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Finocchiaro,  Mary,  50  Olive  Place,  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

Fiore,  Dante M.,  Holderness  Sch.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Fiorenza,  Nicholas,  606  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Fischer,  Avis  E.,  520  Grant  Place,  Frederick,  Md. 

Fisher,  John,  80  Bennett  Ave.,  New  York  33,  N.  Y. 

Fisher,  Sara  K.,  4401  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Fiske,  Henry  M.,  527  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Weston  93, 
Mass. 

Fitamant,  Georgette,  Sr.  H.  S.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Fitch,  Elizabeth,  Bob  Jones  U.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Fitch,  Girdler  B.,  The  Citadel,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Fitzgerald,  Elizabeth  B.,  7  Perkins  St.,  Peabody, 
Mass. 

Fitzgerald,  Julia,  H.  S.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Fitzgerald,  Kathleen,  2657  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
10,  N.  Y. 

Fitzgerald,  Undine  F.,  6511  20th  Ave.,  Hyattsville, 
Md. 

Fitzpatrick,  Lucie  M.,  St.  Joseph  Coll.,  Emmits- 
burg,  Md. 

Fitzpatrick,  Marguerite,  Bradford  Acad.,  Bradford, 
Vt. 

Fitzpatrick,  R.  Elizabeth,  H.  S.,  East  Hampton, 
N.  Y. 


Fitzsimmons,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.,  3225  January,  St. 
Louis  9,  Mo.  . 

Flansbukgh,  Clare  J.,  Mary  Baldwin  Coll.,  Staun¬ 
ton,  Va.  , 

Flavin,  George  F.,  50  Lexington  Rd.  Concord,  Mass. 

Fleischauer,  Charles,  Carleton  U.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Fleming,  James  L.,  302  Green  St.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Fleming,  Thomas  H.,  41  N.  Fullerton,  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Fleming,  W.  Lewis,  St.  Andrews  Sch.,  Middletown 
Del. 

Fleshman,  Cecil  G.,  605  N.  W.  7  St.^  Camas,  Wn. 

Floyd,  Odile,  19630  Runyon,  Detroit  34,  Mich. 

Flynn,  Catherine  C.,  19  Ridgewood  Rd.,  Meriden 

19,  Conn. 

Foeller,  Elizabeth,  Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary, 
Milwaukee  11,  Wise.  _ 

Foerderer,  Louis  j.,  2258  N.  Meridian  St.,  India¬ 
napolis,  Ind. 

Foglesong,  Marilee,  400  E.  Frye  Ave.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Fohr,  Henry  D.,  Lafayette  H.  S.,  Brooklyn  14, 
N.  Y. 

Foley,  Louis,  Box  1,  Babson  Park  57,  Mass. 

Foley,  Margaret,  518  W\  Center  St. ,  Alma,  Mich. 

Foley,  Valerie,  20  Adams  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Fonmosse,  Rev.  J.  B.,  4929  Beacon  Ave.,  St.  Louis 

20,  Mo. 

Fontaine,  Joyce  D.,  27  Manor  St.,  Hamden  14, 
Conn. 

Fontaine,  Lyrace  F.,  35  North  Willard  St.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

Fontaine,  Marie  E.,  1029  Perry  St.  N.  E.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Ford,  Catherine  C.,  Valley  Regional  H.  S.,  Deep 
River,  Conn. 

Ford,  Eva  L.,  Box  474,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Martha  Milligan,  35  Sharp  St.,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

Forgac,  Albert,  Texas  Lutheran  Coll.,  Seguin,  Texas 

Forness,  Hazel  T.,  56  Hancock  St.,  Salamanca, 
N.  Y. 

Forsheit,  Samuel,  635  Banner  Ave.,  Brooklyn  35, 
N.  Y. 

Forster,  Frances,  320  East  State  St.,  Mason  City, 
Iowa 

Fortunes,  Helen,  52  Cottage  Ave.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Foss,  Robert  E.,  2153  W.  Ill  St.,  Chicago  43,  lU. 

Foster,  Joseph  G.,  U.  of  Nebr.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Foster,  Norma  W.,  13  Scotland  Rd.,  So.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Fotitch,  Tatiana,  4112  Jenifer  St.  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Fotos,  John,  409  S.  9th  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Fountain,  Lucie  L.,  1502  Woodmont  Blvd.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Foure,  Mme.  Robert,  6  rue  Benjamin  Godard,  Paris 
16e,  France 

Fourel,  Marguerite,  11  Griggs  Terr.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Fournier,  Elizabeth,  202  Barneson  Ave.,  San 
Mateo,  Cal. 

Foxvler,  Agnes,  15  S.  Main  St.,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Fowler,  Joanna,  Washington  Irving  H.  S.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Fowlkes,  Annie  S.,  162  S.  Georgia  Ave.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Fox,  Amos  W.,  Central  Sch.,  Deruyter,  N.  Y. 

Fox,  Anita  M.,  27819  Manliattan  St.,  St.  Clair  Shores, 
Mich. 

Fox,  Esther  M.,  6-8  A.  Victory  Heights,  tiorseheads, 
N.  Y. 

Fox,  Helen  B.,  231  N.  Easton  Rd.,  Glenside,  Pa. 

Fox,  Jean,  Columbus  Sch.  for  Girls,  Columbus  9, 
Ohio 

Fox,  Virginia  B.,  1830  Rochester  Rd.,  Royal  Oak, 
Mich. 

Frame,  Donald,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 

Franche,  Julie,  403  Potters  Blvd.,  Brightwaters, 
N.  Y. 

Francis,  Edwin  L.,  77  Harvard  Ave.,  Medford  55, 
Mass. 

François,  Carlo  R.,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Wellesley  81, 
Mass. 

François,  Emily  G.,  S.  T.  C.,  Platteville,  Wise. 
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Fr^çon,  Marcel,  1716  Cambridge  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

F^nks,  Alice  N.,  Polsrtechnic  H.  S.,  Long  Beach, 
Cal. 

Franks,  Sadie,  Lander  CoU.,  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

Fransham,  John  H.,  178  Rivermere  Rd.,  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  Quebec 

Franz,  Elizabeth,  St.  Catherine’s  Sch.,  Richmond 
21,  Va. 

Fraser,  Ian  F.,  129  Ave.  des  Champs-Elysées,  Paris 
8,  France 

Frautschi,  Richard  Lane,  115  Univ.  Dr.,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Frazier,  Grace,  404  Maple  Ave.,  Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Freas,  Margaret  L.,  802  E.  Phil-EUena  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  19,  Pa. 

Frechette,  Ernest  A.,  Provincetown,  Mass. 

Fredrick,  Edna  E.,  79  Lawler  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Frebdberg,  Zipporah,  1270  Carroll  St.,  Brooklyn  13, 
N.  Y. 

Freeman,  Stephen  A.,  Old  Chapel,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
(Delegate,  NFMLTA) 

Freeman,  Vivienne,  20  Baldwin  Gardens,  Baldwin, 
N.  Y. 

Freeze,  J.  Donald,  St.  Joseph’s  Prep  Sch.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  21,  Pa. 

Freimanis,  Dzintars,  22  Locust  St.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

French,  Vernon  M.,  Municipal  U..  Topeka,  Kans. 

Frenke,  Mme.  Fernande  L.,  Box  267,  R.  3,  Anchor¬ 
age,  Ky. 

Freud,  Mrs.  Oliver,  3428  Tilden  St.,  Philadelphia 
29,  Pa. 

Freudmann,  Felix  R.,  185  Ocean  Drive  East,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Freund,  Suzanne,  Meredith  Coll.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Frey,  Margaret,  Elmira  Coll.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Fret,  Martha,  36  E.  Rockaway  Rd.,  Hewlett,  N.  Y. 

Fricke,  Louise,  Apt.  4A,  284  Claremont  Ave., 
Verona,  N.  J. 

Fried,  Herbert,  1801  Dorchester  Rd.,  Brooklyn  26, 
N.  Y. 

Friedl,  Ann,  High  Mowing  Sch.,  Wilton,  N.  H. 

Friedl,  Berthold  C.,  Box  85,  Univ.  Sta.,  Fla. 

Friedland,  Jeannette,  251  West  81  St.,  New  York  24, 
N.  Y. 

Friedlandeb,  Charlotte,  2012  Camden  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  25,  Cal. 

Frith,  Corinne,  Central  Sch.,  Somers,  N.  Y. 

Fritz,  Gladys,  18506  East  4th  Ave.,  Greenacres, 
Wash. 

Froelicher,  Mrs.  Otto,  Wilson  Pt.,  S.  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Fbohock,  W.  M.,  21  Little  Hall,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Fromholz,  Addie  N.,  1101  W.  Cherokee,  Enid,  Okla. 

Fugate,  Mary  L.,  329  Hansberry  St.,  Philadelphia 
44 

Fugett,  Elsie,  567  W.  191  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fuld,  Eva  M.,  St.  Johnsbury  Acad.,  St.  Johnsbury, 
Vt. 

Fulton,  Bernard  L.,  Greenhill  Sch.,  Dallas  30,  Tex. 

Fulton,  Renée,  601  W.  115th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Funderburk,  Mary  E.,  1804  N.  Broad  St.,  Camden, 
S.  C. 

Funderburk,  Mrs.  Kemp,  W.  C.  U.  N.  C.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 

Funk,  Edouard,  602  E.  Cumberland  St.,  Allentown, 
Pa. 

Funnell,  George  B.,  Amherst  Coll.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Furber,  Donald  A.,  Oberlin  Coll.,  Oberlin,  0. 

Fubey,  Mary,  1605  Colonial  Ave.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Gabriel,  N.  W.,  210  East  68,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Gadoury,  Jacqueline,  28  Gaskill  St.,  Woonsocket, 
R.  I. 

Gaqgini,  Alfred,  Rutgers  Prep.  Sch.,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

Gagne,  Richard  H.,  Brewster  Acad.,  Wolfeboro, 
N.  H. 

Gaines,  Wm.  J.,  U.  of  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va. 

G  AL  AND,  René  Marie,  Box  45,  Wellesley  CoU.,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  Mass.  .  , 

Galantowicz,  Jane,  5771  Oakman  Blvd.,  Detroit  4, 
Mich. 


Gale,  Eleanor  G.,  93  Buffalo  St.,  SpringvUle,  N.  Y. 

Gale,  MUdred,  Central  H.  S.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Gallagher,  Maurice,  210  St.  Mark’s  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 

Galland,  Georgette,  Box  114,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Galley,  Desirle  H.,  3202  Pencombe  PI.,  FUnt  3, 
Mich. 

Galliot,  Andrée,  Summit  Sch.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Galpin,  Alfred  M.,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6,  Wise. 

Garbose,  Dora,  Weldon  Hotel,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Garcia,  Juan  C.,  545  W.  Ill  St.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

Gabdella  Mary  C.,  1736  18th  St.  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Gardiner,  Mrs.  Charles,  5111  Macomb  St.  N.  W., 
Washingon,  D.  C. 

Gardiol,  Yvonne,  Babylon  H.  S.,  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Gardner,  Bruce,  Hebron  Acad.,  Hebron,  Me. 

Gardner,  E.  Merianne,  Rydal  Rd.  &  Grove  Ave., 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Gardner,  Lois,  Box  627,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 

Garey,  Howard  B.,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Garland,  Juhe  A.,  141  Cork  St.,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

Garner,  Emma  Lou,  1433  N.  E.  17  Terrace,  Ft. 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Garrett,  Helen  T.,  112  Eighth  Ave.,  Collegeville, 
Pa. 

Garrett,  Lawrence,  1186  S.  Clayton,  Denver,  Colo. 

Gartland,  Edith  M.,  9  Merlin  St.,  Dorchester  Cen¬ 
ter  24,  Mass. 

Gartner,  John  W.,  Manning  Ln.,  LawrenceviUe, 
N.  J. 

Gates,  Warren,  Pfeiffer  CoU.,  Misenheimer,  N.  C. 

Gathercole,  Patricia  M.,  Roanoke  Coll.,  Salem,  Va. 

Gatignol,  GUberte  F.,  329  E.  Bonnie  Brae  Court, 
Ontario,  Cal. 

Gaudin,  Lois  S.,  184  Columbia  Hts.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

G  AUDIO,  Louise,  539  N.  Leamington,  Chicago  44,  Ill. 

Gaulke,  Jo  Ann.,  1134  25  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Gauntlett,  Wm.  H.,  2550  E.  Water  St.,  Tucson, 
Ariz. 

Gausch,  John  H.,  Jr.,  6225  Nagel  Ave.,  St.  Louis  9, 
Mo. 

Gauthier,  Claire,  891  Armory  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Gauthier,  Edgar  A.,  254  Providence  Rd.,  Farnums- 
vUle,  Mass. 

Gauthier,  E.  Paul,  3317  N.  Oakland  Ave.,  MUwau- 
kee.  Wise. 

Gauthier,  Rev.  J.  D.,  Boston  CoU.,  Chestnut  HiU, 

Gaver,  Barbara,  14715 Terr.  Rd.,  E.  Cleveland  12,  O. 

Geary,  Edward  J.,  22  Little  Hall,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 

Gebhart,  Mme.  Françoise,  Ithaca  Coll.,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

Geen,  Renée  G.,  504  W.  Ill  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Geller,  Helen,  426  S.  Maple  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Gemot,  Marie  Louise,  Low-Heywood  Sch.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Gendell,  Louis,  Evander  Childs  H.  S.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Genebtre,  Alain  D.,  808  W.  Nevada  St.,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Genitib,  Elden,  6316  N.  Hiawatha  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Genovese,  E.,  1871  Hart  St.,  Brooklyn  37,  N.  Y. 

Genthneb,  Richard  W.,  24  Western  Ave.,  Fairfield, 
Me. 

Genz,  Henry,  E.,  266  Hancock  St.,  Tiffin,  O. 

George,  Albert,  Syracuse  Univ.,  Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

Gerard,  Charlotte,  70  Motozaimoku-cho,  Sendai, 
Japan 

GER8HMAN,Herbert  S.,  U.  of  Mo.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Gerstein,  Fred  L.,  30  Mylod  St.,  Walpole,  Mass. 

Gervais,  Elsie  M.,  545  Court  St.,  Auburn,  Me. 

Gessleb,  Elizabeth  F.,  123  Mt.  Hope  Blvd.,  Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson,  N.  Ÿ. 

Gesualdi,  Mary,  675  86  St.,  Brooklyn  9,  N.  Y. 

Getman,  Frances  S.,  927  Morris  St.,  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y. 

Ghiqo,  Francis,  Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Gifford,  Nathaniel,  Kent  Sch.,  Kent,  Conn. 

Gibson,  Alexander,  49  Highland  Rd.,  Andover, 
Mass. 
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Gibson,  Delbert  L.,  1280  Eliza  St.,  Green  Bay,  Wise. 

Gibson,  Eugene  M.,  1202  Washtenau,  Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 

Giessler,  Marty  V.,  Westtown  Sch.,  Westtown,  la. 

Gilbert,  Dorothy,  22  N.  Meramec  Ave.,  Clayton  5, 

Gilbert,  Ruth  M.,  308  S.  Allen  St.,  Albany  8,  N.  Y. 

Gill,  Eunice  V.,  3201  Edgewood  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Gilland,  Henry,  Graeser  Rd.,  Creve  Coeur,  Mo. 

Gille,  Gaston,  CCNY,  139  St.,  New  York  31,  New 
^^ork 

Gille,  Gisèle,  900  West  190  St.,  New  York  40,  N.  Y. 

Gillers,  Lillian  N.,  283  Ave.  C.,  New  York  9,  N.  Y. 

Gillespie,  Edith,  539  Edgewood  Rd.,  Ferndale  20, 
Mich. 

Gillespie,  Jessie  L.,  State  U.  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Gillespie,  Loraine,  H.  S.,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich. 

Gillingham,  Mrs.  Allan,  63  Highland  Rd.,  Andover, 
T^ass 

Gilman,  Wayne  C.,  Hendrix  Coll.,  Conway,  Ark. 

Gilmore,  Laura,  662  Park  Ave.,  Cranston,  R.  I. 

Gilmore,  Roger,  1012  Norris,  McCook,  Neb. 

Gingerich,  V.  J.,  CoU.  of  Mining  &  Tech.,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Gingras,  Julien  C.,  640  Western  Ave.  Lynn,  Mass. 

Ginn,  Alice,  275  Maple  Ave.,  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

Gionet,  Arthur  J.,  8106  Marcy  Dr.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Girard,  Daniel,  Teachers  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Girard,  Mary,  1900  Lamont  St.  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Girodet,  Mrs.  Paul,  9324  Woodward  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Girouard,  Gertrude,  280  Pleasant,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 

Giroux,  André,  60  Cherry  Ave.,  Watertown,  Conn. 

Gitter,  Julius,  3130  Penn.  Ave.  S.  E.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

Glass,  Allan  A.,  1014  N.  Webster,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Glass,  Henrietta,  3222  Cloverdale,  Houston,  Tex. 

Glasser,  Doris,  Sta.  CoU.,  College  Sta.,  S.  D. 

Glauber,  Alfred,  Bascom  Hall,  U.  of  W.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Glendenning,  Gwendolen,  High  Sch.,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Glenn,  Dorothy  F.,  Badin,  N.  C. 

Clenn,  Leona,  1650  Northwest  Blvd.,  Columbus,  O. 

Glennen,  James  W.,  U.  of  N.  D.,  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D. 

Glennon,  Elizabeth,  1192  1st  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gobeille,  Ernest  P.,  722  Balsam  Way,  Union,  N.  J. 

Gochberg,  Herbert  S.,  U.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Godard,  Mrs.  W.  C.,  5129  Toronto  Way,  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Godbey,  Eva  C.,  6605  Division  Ave.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Godbey,  L.  D.,  Oakland,  la. 

Goddard,  Elsie,  174  Rockaway,  Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

Goddard,  Wesley,  Sta.  Coll.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Godin,  Jacob  D.,  4814  Clarendon  Rd.,  Bkyn.,  N.  Y. 

Coding,  Stowell  C.,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Godson,  Elizabeth  C.,  14  Kiwassa  Rd.,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

Goldberg,  Gertrude,  230  W.  End  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gold  by,  Harry  C.,  908  Watson  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Golden,  Herbert  H.,  725  Commonwealth,  Boston, 
Mass 

Colder,  Sarah,  Colo.  U.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Goldparb,  Daniel  M.,  113  Malden,  Everett,  Mass. 

Goldiere,  a.  V.,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Golding,  Estelle  M.,  132  Herbert  St.,  Lindenhurst, 
N.  Y. 

Goldings,  Sarah  M.,  59  Leamington  Rd.,  Brighton, 
Mass. 

Goldman,  Libby  R.,  97  Broad,  Auburn,  Me. 

Goldsborough,  Yvonne,  722  Park  Hill  Ave.,  Lake¬ 
land,  Fla. 

Golub,  Elizabeth  K.,  518  Prince,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Goodhue,  Yvonne  G.,  Bryn  Mawr  Sch.,  Balto.,  Md. 

Goodrich,  Elizabeth  P.,  147  Maple  Hill  Rd.,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  N.  Y. 

Goodrich,  Helen  E.,  144  Via  Sego,  Redondo  Beach, 
Cal. 


Goodwin,  Anne  Union  H.  S.,  FaUbrook,  Cal. 

Goodwin,  Hilton,  River  Dell  Regional  H.  S.,  Ora- 
deU,  N.  J.  ,  „  ,  . 

Gorback,  Myron  C.,  144  FuUer  Dr.,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Gordon,  Bruce  R.,  Emory  Univ.,  Ga. 

Gordon,  Donald  B.,  Westminster  Coll.,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Gordon,  Edna  A.,  26  Butler  PL,  Bkyn.,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Elizabeth,  Friends  Acad.,  Locust  Valley, 
N-  Y.  .  ,  ^  „ 

Gordon,  Harriet  G.,  224  Dorset  Rd. ,  Devon,  Pa. 

Gordon,  Lewis  H.,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Gore,  Peter  B.,  Box  11,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Gorrell,  Jessie  B.,  404  N.  Ridgeway  Dr.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.  . 

Gorton,  Jane,  2427  Glenmary  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Gossner,  Jay  W.,  Box  13,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

Gotaas,  Mary  C.,  Westhampton  Coll.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Gottlieb,  Robert  W.,  8617  AUcia,  PhUa.,  Pa. 

Goubet,  Beatrix,  Univ.  Sch.,  Grosse  Pointe  Woods, 
Mich. 

Goudreau,  Rev.  Remigius,  St.  Bonaventure  U., 
St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 

Gould,  Elias,  1910  Univ.  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gould,  Gladys  F.,  High  Sch.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Goulet,  Alexandre,  411  Price,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Gourevitch,  Doris,  440  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Gourevitch,  Sylvia,  231  Greenwood  PL,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Goven,  Jean,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Govern,  Fred  B.,  52513  Gumwood  Rd.,  Granger, 
Ind. 

Gow,  Annie  I.,  Felton,  Del. 

Goyette,  Millicent  E.,  Box  973,  Moosup,  Conn. 

Grabske,  Helen,  1020  Ohio,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Graf,  Richard  M.,  254  Quentin  Rd.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Graham,  G.  Claude,  Poly.  Inst.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Graham,  Neil  H.,  Huntingdon  CoU.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Graham,  Wm.  Harvey,  417  Van  Buren  St.  N.  W., 
W’ashington,  D.  C. 

Grammel,  Marie  A.,  High  Sch.,  Roslyn  Hgts.,  N.  Y. 

Grannis,  Valleria,  Coker  Coll.,  HartsvUle,  S.  C. 

Grant,  Alberta  L.,  5  E.  Monroe  Ave.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Grant,  Elliott  M.,  Lyme,  N.  H. 

Grant,  Richard  B.,  2509  WTightwood  Ave.,  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.  C. 

Grantham,  Virginia,  M.  S.  T.  C.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

Gras,  Maurice,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Grassley,  Helen,  405  S.  7  St.,  St.  Charles,  Ill. 

Graumann,  Louise,  1025  Lincoln,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Gravit,  Francis  WL,  Ind.  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Gray,  Doris  L.,  239-B  Garfield  Ave.,  ColUngswood, 
N.  J. 

Gray,  Neil  W.,  62  Oriole  Rd.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Gray,  Stanley  E.,  222  Lincoln  HaU,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Graybill,  Henrietta,  5746  Stony  Island  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Grayson,  Helen,  272  1st  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grebe,  Marilyn  C.,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

Greeley,  Virginia  M.,  5143  E.  Burnside,  Portland, 
Ore. 

Green,  Emma  R.,  1331  ShaUcross  Ave.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Green,  Joyce,  33  Maple,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Green,  Louise,  1206  Faxon  Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Green,  Marguerite,  Stephens  CoU.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Green,  Ruth  M.,  704  S.  Giddings  Ave.,  Visalia,  Cal. 

Green,  W'allace  E.,  16  Ludwig  Ct.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Green,  William  H.,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Greenamyer,  Fern,  2516  3rd  St.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

Greene,  E.  J.  H.,  U.  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

Greene,  Tatiana  W.,  Barnard  CoU.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Greenfield,  Nettie,  111-21  66  Ave.,  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

Greenleaf,  Helen  L.,  806^  W.  Mulberry  St.,  Ko- 
kome,  Ind. 

Grégoire,  W'ilfrid,  Our  Lady  of  Providence  Sem., 
Warwick  Neck,  R.  I. 
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Grenon,  Russell,  U.  of  Hartford,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Grevenig,  Gustave  V.,  221  N.  Grand  Blvd.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Grew,  James  H.,  Hidden  Field,  Andover,  Mass. 

(Regional  Representative) 

Griffin,  John  A.,  Muhlenberg  Coll.,  Allentown,  Pa. 
Griffin,  Joseph  J.,  St.  Francis  de  Sales  H.  S.,  To¬ 
ledo,  O. 

Griffin,  Margaret  F.,  226  S.  Morgan,  Olney,  Ill. 
Griffin,  Mildred,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Griggs,  Constance,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Wellesboro,  Pa. 
Grillo,  Clara  C.,  9317  2nd  Ave.,  Inglewood,  Cal. 
Grimaldi,  Alfosine  A.,  204  5th  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Grimm,  William  R.,  RD  1,  Box  33,  Thomaston. 
Conn. 

Grimslet,  Elizabeth  G.,  Central  H.  S.,  Evansville, 
Ind. 

Griner,  Madeleine,  511  E.  20  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Grishman,  Barbara,  150  Parkway  N.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 


Groleau,  Madeleine,  157  Runison  Rd.,  N.  E.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Ghone,  Elizabeth,  900  S.  33rd,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Grosjean,  Jeanne,  Bkyn.  CoU.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Gross,  Annette,  811  Rugby  St.,  Philadelphia  50,  Pa. 
Grossi,  Flora,  1051  Craigmont  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Grover,  Ida  M.,  134  Main,  Andover,  Mass. 
Grubbs,  Henry,  102  Shepherd  Gircle,  Oberlin,  O. 
Gruber,  Albion,  Box  205-A  Willow  Rd.,  Savannah, 
Ga. 

Gruber,  Vivian,  Wayland  Coll.,  Plainview,  Tex. 
Gruenwald,  Kurt,  High  Sch.,  Manasquan,  N.  J. 
Gruver,  Harold  S.,  15  4th  St.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
Getting,  Loyal  A.,  U.  of  Ariz.,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 
Guanin,  Simone  F.,  3  Olden  Rd.,  Highland  Park, 
N.  J. 

Guédenet,  Pierre,  Kenyon  Coll.,  Gambler,  O. 
Güénin,  Germaine  J.,  5222  Howe,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Guers,  Yvonne,  345  E.  92  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Guertin,  Lois,  5758  Carvel  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Guertin,  Nelson  A.,  108  Blaisdell  Ave.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

Guggenheim,  Michel,  Bryn  Mawr  Coll., Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Gugger,  Edward,  Houghton  Coll.,  Houghton, 
N.  Y. 

Guiberteau,  Colette,  1132  So.  Race,  Denver,  Colo. 
Guilbeau,  John,  Jr.,  Louisiana  St.  Univ.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Guillaumant,  Mrs.  Roger,  813  Mound,  Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

Guille,  Frances  V.,  Coll,  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O. 
Guilloton,  Vincent,  66  Paradise  Rd.,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Guiney,  Marion  L.,  4  Maple  Dr.,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y. 
Guinnard,  Aurea,  Marywood  Coll.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Guischard,  John  A.,  La  Salle  Coll.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Gullace,  Giovanni,  Le  Moyne  CoU.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Gullahorn,  John  T.,  623}.^  E.  Grand  River  Ave., 
E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Gullette,  C.  C.,  206  W.  Michigan  St.,  Urbana,  Ill. 
Gullickson,  Christine,  508H  Center,  Decorah,  la. 
Gump,  Margaret,  87  W.  Church,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Gunn,  Viginia,  149  N.  16  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gurin,  Rebecca,  High  Sch.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Gustafson,  Marjorie  L.,  30  E.  22  St.,  Indianapolis, 

Guth,  Georgette,  Syracuse  U.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Gutwirth,  Marcel  M.,  8  Coll.  Lane,  Haverford,  Pa. 


Ha.vc,  Oscar  A.,  Box  836,  Emory  Univ.,  Ga. 

Haas,  Mrs.  Andrée,  904  Monterey  Rd.,  S.  Pasadena, 

Habert,  Jacques,  France  Amérique,  127  E.  81,  New 
"Y'ork  "Y”. 

Hackman,  Hortense,  3033  Park  Blvd.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Haddad,  Mrs.  Geo.  I.,  Village  Rd.,  W.,  Trenton, 

Haden,  Ernest  F.,  U.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Haft  William  S.,  888  Montgomery,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hagedorn,  Albert,  Greeley  H.  S.,  Chappaqua, 
N  Y. 

Hagelin,  Evelyn  Sr.  H.  S.,  Nampa,  Ida. 


Hagspiel,  Robert,  Canisius  CoU.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Haigazn,  HUda,  P.  O.  Box  1144,  Cathedral  City,  Cal. 

Haines,  Kenneth  F.,  Potomac  Sta.  CoU.,  Keyser, 
W.  Va. 

Haironson,  Sidney,  282  E.  35,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hale,  Mary  F.,  Northrop  CoU.  Sch.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Hale,  Nita,  14  Quimby,  Augusta,  Me. 

Hale,  Thelma  E.,  1783  Main,  Athol,  Mass. 

Hall,  Bita  May,  2624  Univ.  Dr.,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

Hall,  Catherine  S.,  11  Allen,  Marion,  Mass. 

Hall,  Harold  E.,  Hebron  Acad.,  Hebron,  Me. 

Hall,  H.  G.,  22  Lynwood  PI.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hall,  Marie  L.,  7  Prospect,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Hall,  Miriam  A.,  Maine  Rd.,  Hampden,  Me. 

Hall,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  511  Hampton  Dr.,  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C. 

Hall,  Ruth  I.,  3503  N.  W.  View  Rd.,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Hall,  Thomas  W.,  2205  Guilford  Rd.,  HyattsviUe, 
Md. 

Hallée,  Joseph  F.,  15  Pleasant,  Ft.  Kent,  Me. 

Hallowell,  Robert  E.,  U.  of  lU.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Ham,  PhUip  M.,  Darlington  Sch.,  Rome,  Ga. 

H.aublet,  Mary,  High  Sch.,  Hurley,  Wis. 

Hambourg,  Anne- Marie,  2042  Blendon  PI.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Hamer,  Edward  B.,  Box  492,  Lexington,  Va. 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Daniel,  Wakefield  H.  S.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Hamilton,  Edith  B.,  28  Parkview  Dr.,  Paines- 
vUle,  O. 

Hamilton,  Marion  H.,  H.  S.  &  Jr.  Coll.,  Burlington, 
la. 

Hamilton,  MUdred  A.,  45  Eason  Ave.,  Highland 
Park,  Mich. 

Hamilton,  Ruth,  281  Cazenovia,  E.  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  Theodore  E.,  319  King  Ave.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O. 

Hamm,  Thelma,  27  Pine  Plain  Rd.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Hammond,  Robert  M.,  U.  of  Ariz.,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

Hamner,  Mary  T.,  1903  Clark,  Dothan,  Ala. 

Hampl,  Constance,  5050  Oak,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hancock,  James,  1921  Green  Bay  Rd.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Handy,  Mrs.  John  A.,  143  Sterling  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Hankwitz,  Carl  E.,  5110  N.  Damen,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hannan,  Dennis  G.,  So.  Ore.  CoU.  of  Ed.,  Ashland, 
Ore. 

Hannotte,  André  J.,  84  Frankhauser  Rd.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Hanrahan,  John  P.,  Bigelow  Jr.  H.  S.,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Hansbery,  Gertrude  M.,  165  Mildred  St.,  Brooklyn 
25,  N.  Y. 

Hanson,  Blair,  Allegheny  Coll.,  MeadviUe,  Pa. 

Hanzeli,  Victor  E.,  U.  of  Wash.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Harden,  Katharine  J.,  Elmira  CoU.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Hardie,  Elaine  M.,  6  Sudbury  Rd.,  Concord,  Mass. 

H.4.RDING,  Kelly  G.,  1017  S.  Quebec  St.,  Arlington, 
Va. 

Hardman,  Anne,  1400  S.  Fruitridge,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

Hardre,  Jacques,  Box  771,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
(Regional  Representative) 

Hardy,  Claudia,  309  Mooreland  Rd.,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Hardy,  Mrs.  E.  C.,  Errol,  N.  H. 

Hare,  Genevieve  S.,  37  Webster,  Manliasset,  N.  Y. 

Harland,  Frances,  2402-B  Gold  St.,  Los  Alamos, 
N.  M. 

Harlow,  Ada  R.,  3400  Patterson  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Harmon,  Marion,  396  Gray  Rd.,  Falmouth,  Me. 

Harms,  Minnie  M.,  Doane  Coll.,  Crete,  Neb. 

Harnly,  Ben  E.,  Episcopal  H.  S^^  Alexandria,  Va. 

Harpel,  Ruth  C.,  116  3rd  Ave.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Harrington,  Ruth  C.,  67  Lexington  Ave.,  Nedham, 
AX&ss 

Harris,  Alice  P.,  Knights  Hill,  New  London,  N.  H. 

Harris,  Julian,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis.  (Editor, 
the  French  Review) 

Harris,  Rodney  E.,  Hillsdale  Coll.,  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Harris,  Truett  W.,  Box  U-57,  Storrs,  Conn. 
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Harrison,  Florence  J.,  High  Soh.,  S.  Duxbury, 

l^SiSS 

Harry,  Jean  L.,  8  Old  Farms  Rd.,  Poughkeepsie, 
NY.  „  , 

Hart,  Jeannette  P.,  176  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Hartiqan,  Mary  C.,  6601  Newgard  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

H ARTIS,  Suzanne,  362  Clinton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hartman,  Alexander  P.,  U.  of  S.  D.,  Vermillion, 
S.  D. 

Hartman,  Alice  C.,  740  E.  Washington,  Morris,  Ill. 

Hartman,  Loretta  J.,  Jr. -Sr.  H.  S.,  Easton,  Md. 

Hartstock,  Mary  H.,  High  Sch.,  Rt.  1,  Waynes- 
ville,  O. 

Hartzell,  Carl,  Box  26,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

Harvey,  J.  Edward,  Kenyon  Coll.,  Gambler,  O. 

Harvey,  Lawrence  É.,  3  Tyler  Rd.,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Haselden,  Jane,  U.  of  Ky.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Haskins,  Jewell,  Central  H.  S.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Hassan,  Dorothea,  Newbold  &  Homestead  Rds., 
Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Hastings,  Hester,  Randolph  Macon  Woman’s  CoU., 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Hastings,  Ruth,  2432  Jefferson,  Muskegan  Hgts., 
Mich. 

Hatch,  Helen,  M.  Sr.  H.  S.,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

Hatch,  Mrs.  Herbert  T.,  454  First  Parish  Rd.,  Scit- 
uate.  Mass. 

Hatcher,  Paul  G.,  Carson-Newman  Coll.,  Jefferson 
City,  Tenn. 

Hatzfeld,  Helmut  A.,  4020  8th  St.  N.  E.,  Wash., 
D.  C. 

Hahghwent,  Lelia  M.,  36  Orland  Rd.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Havens,  George  R.,  O.  S.  Ü.,  Columbus,  O. 

Hawkins,  S.  C.  M.,  Box  166,  Macdonald  Coll.,  P.  Q. 

Hawley,  Anne  C.,  213!4  W.  Vine,  Arkansas  City, 
Kans. 

Hawley,  Wheeler,  9  Ventura  Ave.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Hay,  Dorothy,  1410  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Haydon,  Charles  E.,  Pacific  Lutheran  Coll.,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash. 

Haydu,  Adrienne,  8  Brentwood  Lane,  Great  Neck, 
N.  Y. 

Hayes,  Dulcie,  Brevard  Coll.,  Brevard,  N.  C. 

Hayes,  Harrison  O.,  Union  H.  S.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 

Hayes,  MaryE.,  17  Stonehenge  Lane,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hayes,  Paul,  70  Bolton,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Hayes,  T.  S.,  Leash  Lane,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Hayes,  Virginia,  410  N.  Lexington  Ave.,  Wilmore, 
Ky. 

Haynes,  Doris  M.,  265  Mass.  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Hayward,  Earl  F.,  11217  Hartland  Rd.,  Fenton, 
Mich. 

Hazelip,  David  L.,  Trinity  H.  S.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Heald,  John  B.,  Blake  Sch.,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Healy,  Carol,  620  S.  E.  11th  St.,  Beaverton,  Ore. 

Heaps,  Jean,  411  W.  5th  St.,  Boone,  la. 

Heatherly,  Velma  B.,  Dogwood  Rd.,  German¬ 
town,  Tenn. 

Hebert,  Dorothy,  884  Cummins  Hwy.,  Mattapan, 
Mass. 

Hedgecook,  Sarah  P.,  511  14th  St.  S.  E.,  Mason 
City,  la. 

Hedbtrom,  Gladys  M.,  804  W.  Forrest  Hill,  Peoria, 
Ill. 

Heeter,  F.  W.,  37  Rose  Ave.,  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

Heffernan,  Mrs.  P.  J.  J.,  1203  S.  Barksdale,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Hefke,  George  W.,  3407  N.  Summit  Ave.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

Hegel,  Mary  Ann,  6643  Montgomery  Rd.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

Heindlb,  Mary  E.,  612  W.  20th,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Heintz,  Joseph,  North  Valley  Regional  H.  S.,  Dem- 
arest,  N.  J. 

Heise,  Edward  T.,  215  King  George  St.,  Annapolis, 
Md. 

Heller,  Andrée  de  C.,  922  Marengo  St.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

Heller,  Esther,  1290  Washington,  Denver,  Colo. 

Heller,  Harry,  511  W.  235,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


Helm,  Ruth  E.,  325  N.  Main,  Butler,  Pa. 

Helms,  Sarah,  High  Sch.,  No.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Henderson,  Anne,  1109  Grandview  Dr.,  Kirkwood, 
Mo. 

Henderson,  Diane  D.,  4842  A.  South  28  St.,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va. 

Henderson,  Jean,  1083  Laurel,  Menlo  Park,  Cal. 

Hendren,  Marie- Rose,  319  W.  14th  St.,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Ind. 

Hendrie,  Edith,  408  W.  29,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Henkel,  Mrs.  Milford  F.,  533  23rd  St.  N.  W.,  Can¬ 
ton,  O. 

Henning,  Eugene,  Whitworth  CoU.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Henry,  Edward  J.,  43  Eder  Terr.,  S.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Herbst,  Doris,  High  Sch.,  Kohler,  Wis. 

Hérisson,  C.  D.,  U.  of  N.  B.,  Fredericton,  N.  B. 

Hernried,  Doris  E.,  154  21st  Ave.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Herp,  Mary  Jane,  102  S.  43  St.,  LouisviUe,  Ky. 

Herr,  Elena  F.,  Green  Hill  Rd.,  Madison,  Conn. 

Herrbach,  Gerald  V.,  11  Melbourne  Ave.,  S.  E., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Herz,  Michelline,  Douglass  CoU.,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

Herzog,  Helene,  Buckingham  Sch.,  Cambridge, 

Hess,  MUdred,  Revere  H.  S.,  Box  34,  Bath,  O. 

Hession,  Martin  F.,  5  Garden  St.,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Heyne,  Adolph,  421  S.  Horne,  Oceanside,  Cal. 

Hiatt,  Lucile,  H.,  29  E.  Penn,  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Hibbs,  Mrs.  Harold,  Rt.  1,  Box  261,  Trafalgar,  Ind. 

Hickey,  Madeline,  83-57  118th  St.,  Kew  Gardens, 
N.  Y. 

Hicks,  Bernice,  3097  Main,  Neffs,  Pa. 

Hicks,  Georgina,  Ball  St.  Tea.  CoU.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Higgs,  H.  Glivette,  Box  2891,  Prairie  View,  Tex. 

Hiqson,  Judith,  2440  Monaco  Pk\s^.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Hildebran,  W.  Md.  CoU.,  Westminster,  Md. 

Hill,  Alfreda,  U.  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hill,  Charles  G.,  Skidmore  CoU.,  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  Y. 

Hill,  Mrs.  John  R.,  20  Charles  River  St.,  Needham, 
AÏ&SS 

Hill,  Rosella,  Allen  H.  S.,  AsheviUe,  N.  C. 

Hilleqas,  Bernice,  844  Division,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Hilton,  Marion  W.,  Kent  PI.  Sch.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Hilts,  Margarete,  La  Sierra  CoU.,  Arlington,  Cal. 

Himes,  Estelle  J.,  406  Formosa  Ave.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Himmelhoch,  Martha,  Area  Schools,  Holly,  Mich. 

Hinds,  Edna  G.,  255  Main,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Hines,  Virginia,  18909  Lorain,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hipple,  John  R.,  526  Valley  View  Ave.,  Kent,  O. 

Hirsch,  Albert  F.,  Buena  Vista  CoU.,  Storm  Lake, 
la. 

Hirsch,  Blanche,  87  Joralemon,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hitchcock,  Melville  E.,  Deerfield  Acad.,  Deerfield, 

J^Jg^gg 

Hoadley,  Elizabeth,  33  W.  High  St.,  Somerville, 
N.  J. 

Hocking,  Elton,  1201  Sunset  Lane,  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind.  (Regional  Representative) 

Hockridgb,  Marion  L.,  Linton  H.  S.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Hopes,  Charles,  386  Rugby  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hodge,  A.  S.,  U.  of  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Hodges,  Helen  E.,  3628  N  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Hodgins,  Rosemary,  5334  Park,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hodgkins,  Blanche  G.,  440  Smith,  Danville,  Ky. 

Hodson,  Hazel  E.,  403  Linden  Ave.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Hoffman,  Caius  M.,  Ill  Nassau  Ave.,  Manhasset, 
N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  E.  J.,  835  Walton  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Hoffman,  Félicité,  817  Cleveland  Ave.,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Hoffman,  Reingold,  10030  Tenbrook  Rd.,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Hoffman,  Win.  V.,  1363  E.  52  St.,  Chicago  15,  Ill. 

Hofmann,  Margaret  N.,  15437  Evergreen,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Hogan,  Louis  K.,  Central  H.  S.,  Superior,  Wis. 

Holbrook,  Helen  S.,  4303  Cabell  Dr.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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Holbhook,  William  C.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

Holcomb,  Col.  George  L.,  U.  S.  A.  F.  Acad.,  Colo. 

Holden,  Barbara  R.,  115  Lynnfield  St.,  Peabody, 
Mass. 

Holden,  Randall  L.,  142  Lyons  Rd.,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Hole,  Allen  D.,  Earlham  Coll.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Holland,  Fannie,  1340  College  St.,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky. 

Holland,  Lenore,  17  Frances  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Hollenbach,  N.,  4531  39th  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Hollinoshead,  Dorothea,  1318  E.  23  St.,  Topeka, 
Kans. 


Hollingsworth,  Mrs.  Leslie,  78  Castle  Ridge  Rd., 
Manhasset,  N.  Y. 

Hollingsworth,  Sarah  B.,  High  Sch.,  Edgefield, 
S.  C. 

Holtermann,  Tamara,  39  Goebenstr.,  Bonn,  West 
Germany 

Holtkamp,  AUce  W.,  66-06  251  St.,  Little  Neck,  N.  Y. 
Holtzman,  Merwin  R.,  2541  Glenmary  Ave.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Holyfield,  Evelyn  B.,  Dobson  H.  S.,  Rockford, 


Honan,  Frances  D.,  Millwood,  N.  Y. 

Hood,  Miriam,  2828  E.  31  St.  S.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Hope,  Quentin,  R.  R.  3,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Hopkins,  Armand,  5410  Christy  Dr.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Hopkins,  Jeanne,  5521  Electric  Ave.,  La  JoUa,  Cal. 
Horn,  Mary,  1050  Iroquois  Dr.  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Horner,  Lucie  T.,  Roosevelt  U.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Hornik,  Henry,  M.  I.  T.,  Cambridge,  Maes. 

Horry,  Ruth  N.,  211  Pekoe  St.,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Horsbrugh,  Beatrice,  Wesleyan  Conservatory, 
Macon,  Ga. 

Horsfield,  Margaret  B.,  261  Lyndhurst  PI.,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Ky. 

Horton,  Helen,  34  Burton,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Horvath,  Gerlec  A.,  Mater  Dei  H.  S.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. 

Hosmer,  Katherine,  Box  125,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Houle,  André  L.,  Oblate  Sem.,  Bucksport,  Me. 
House,  Bina  D.,  5100  Hyde  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Houseman,  E.,  10  Park  Ave.,  BloomfieliL  N.  J. 
Howard,  Carl,  High  Sch.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Howard,  Lana,  Troutman,  N.  C. 

Howard,  Marie,  372  Central  Ave.,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Howard,  Sue,  25031  Versailles,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Howard,  Virginia  E.,  584  W.  4th  St.,  Mansfield,  O. 
Howe,  Grace  A.,  41  Central  Ave.,  Gardner,  Mass. 
Howell,  Evelyn,  1061  Rosalie  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O. 
Howell,  Mrs.  H.  George,  582  Terrace  Ave.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

Howie,  John  M.,  862  19th  St.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Howland,  L.  A.,  High  Sch.,  Belmont,  Mass. 
Howland,  R.  Blanche,  4812  Oakwood  Ave.,  Down¬ 
ers  Grove,  Ill. 

Hoy,  Camilla,  St.  Mary’s,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hoyle,  Mrs.  S.  P.,  68  Maple,  Newport  News,  Va. 
Hoyt,  Elizabeth  S.,  High  Sch.,  Easton,  Me. 

Hsu,  Jeanne,  3266  Ramona,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Hubbard,  Louise  J.,  303  Taylor  St.  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Hubbell,  Martha,  342  Highland  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Hubbs,  Inez  C.,  69  Grant  Ave.,  Islip,  N.  Y. 
Huddleston,  Mrs.  Ardis  B.,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

Hudon,  Louis^  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nash-vulle,  Tenn. 
Hudson,  Patricia,  110  W.  Morrell,  Streator,  Ill. 
Huebener,  Theodore,  Bd.  of  Ed.,  110  Livingston 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Huff,  Mildred,  4106A  Shreve,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hughes,  Elizabeth,  124  Clark  St.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 
Hull,  Alexander,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Hull,  André  LeB.,  2438  Russel  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Huls,  F.  Elizabeth,  1504  N.  Utah,  Arlington,  Va. 
Hunnex,  George,  800  N.  Maertin  Lane,  Fullerton, 
Cal. 


Hunt,  Joel  A.,  518  S.  Swain,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Hunt,  Patricia  J.,  8034  Ridge  Dr.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Hunter,  Elizabeth,  11  Logan,  ReedsviUe,  Pa. 
Hunter,  Pia  M.,  155  Yerba  Buena  Ave.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

Hunt^buchler,  Miss  M,  R.,  38  8th  Ave.,  New  York, 

Ht^LEY,  Etiennette,  5418  S.  Dorchester,  Chicago  15, 

Hurst,  Angelina  M.,  20  E.  Macon,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Hurst,  Robert  L.,  U.  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal. 

Hurwitz,  Florence,  60  Knolls  Crescent,  Riverdale, 
N.  Y. 

Hutchinson,  Frances,  230  W.  Durand,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Hotton,  Mary  E.,  128  Harrison  Ave.,  Bennington, 

Hyde,  James  H.,  Savoy-Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  22, 
N.  Y. 

Hyde,  Judith,  970  Montauk  Pkwy.,  Bayport,  N.  Y. 
Hyland,  Mrs.  Thomas  D.,  910  Stuart  Ave.,  Mamaro- 
neck,  N.  Y. 

Hyslop,  Lois  B.,  301  Locust  Lane,  State  College,  Pa. 

Iacuzzi,  Alfred,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Iglehart,  R.  H.,  Choate  Sch.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Ihrig,  Pauline,  662  College  Ave.,  Wooster,  O. 
Iknayan,  Marguerite,  207  Park  Dr.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Ilsley,  Marjorie  H.,  149  Benvenue  St.,  Wellesley, 
Mass. 

Imhoff,  Paul  G.,  Franklin  H.  S.,  Reisterstown,  Md. 
Inal,  Mrs.  Halimut,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Infield,  Jane  M.,  10477  Eastborne  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Ingalls,  Edna,  High  Sch.,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

Ingels,  Mary,- 514  S.  4th  St.,  Knoxville,  la. 
Ingersoll,  Julia  D.,  949  Emerson,  Denver,  Colo. 
Inglis,  Mrs.  Richard,  2700  Leighton  Rd.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

Ingrasci,  Mary  A.,  1617  Walnut  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Intorcia,  Arthur  A.,  Iona  Coll.,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y. 

Irwin,  George  J.,  Ill  White,  Lexington,  Va. 

Irwin,  Leslie  G.,  7151  Euclid  Rd.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Isaacs,  Irene,  1  University  PI.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
IsTVAN,  Martha,  672  Evermann  Apts.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Italia,  Salvatrice,  666  Franklin  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jablonski,  Bernard,  37230  Bainbridge  Rd.,  Solon,  O. 
Jackins,  Eugene  A.,  High  Sch.,  Harmony,  Me. 
Jackson,  Irene  D.,  Spelman  Coll.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Jackson,  Joseph,  U.  of  lU.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Jackson,  Lillian  H.,  R.  D.  1,  Box  305,  Scarboro,  Me. 
Jackson,  Maria  R.,  1616  Grove  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Jackson,  Ralph  V.,  773  N.  Jefferson,  Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jackson,  Viola  M.,  High  Sch.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Jacquard,  Sanford  E.,  1043  N.  Sweetzer  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Jaeckel,  Hilde,  Staten  Is.  Community  Coll.,  Staten 
Is.,  N.  Y. 

Jaffe,  Bena  K.,  12814  Collins,  N.  Hollywood,  Cal. 
Jalbert,  Harriet  I.,  RFD  Old  Sayles  Rd.,  Lincoln, 
R.  I. 

Jallep,  William,  Box  136,  Blairmore,  Alberta 
James,  Mrs.  C.  Wayland,  819  Porter,  Easton,  Pa. 
James,  Helen,  4137  Falls  Rd.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

James,  Julia  É.,  986  Washington  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Jamieson,  Edward  A.,  Park  Sch.  of  Buffalo,  Snyder 
21,  N.  Y. 

Jamieson,  Ruth  K.,  13  Jay  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 
Janisse,  Denis,  U.  of  Detroit,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Jankowski,  Françoise,  Randolph  Macon  Women’s 
Coll,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Jarlett,  Francis  G.,  1203  E.  Willow  Grove  Ave., 
Philadelphia  18,  Pa. 

Jarrett,  Mildred  L.,  2395  Euclid  Hts.  Blvd.,  Cleve¬ 
land  Hts.  6,  O. 

Jarvis,  Jane  K.,  Route  5,  Sparta,  Tenn. 

Jaspar,  F.  Henri,  Jr.,  435  Westgate,  Univ.  City  5, 
Mo. 
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Jasper,  Gertrude,  301  E.  73  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y, 
Jasperse,  Mrs.  Jean,  330  Jefferson  St.  Meadville,  Pa, 
Javert,  Richard,  31  Maple  Ave.,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 
Jeppres,  David  D.,  U.  of  Wyo.,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Jeffries,  Elna  L.,  Knox  Coll.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 
Jemteqaard,  Edith,  Route  1,  Box  78,  Boring,  Ore. 
Jenkins,  Fred  M.,  2541  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley  4,  Cal. 
Jenkins,  Mary  A.,  Box  93,  Kershaw,  S.  C. 

Jenks,  Andrée,  St.  Agnes  Sch.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
Jennings,  Anne,  7746  Rannells  Ave.,  Maplewood  17, 
Mo. 

Jensen,  Walter  J.,  7287  St.  Highway  128,  Healdsburg, 
Cal.  ,  .  , 

Jensen,  Winifred,  218  Kearney  Ave.,  Perth  Amboy, 
N.  J.  ,  „ 

Jewett,  Mrs.  Paul  A.,  2  Myrtle  St.,  Ashland,  Mass. 
JoBiN,  Joseph  A.,  1110  White  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
JocHMANS,  Robert  P.,  211  S.  Marshall,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
JoHNQREN,  Ruth  M.,  156  Belair  St.,  Brockton  55, 


Johns,  Dorothy  H.,  204  Bonnie  Leslie  Ave.,  Belle¬ 
vue,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Avis,  1817  Milwaukee  Ave.,  S.  Milwaukee, 


Johnson,  Bette,  R.  D.  1,  Meeker  Hill,  Redding, 
Conn. 

Johnson,  Carl  L.,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Johnson,  Cécile,  Sweet  Briar  CoU.,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 
Johnson,  Elizabeth,  61  Maxwelten  Rd.,  Piedmont, 
Cal. 

Johnson,  Elizabeth,  Winthrop  Coll.,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C. 

Johnson,  Florence  E.,  24  Sutton  Ct.,  W'est  Islip, 


N.  Y. 


Johnson,  Laura,  412  Paunack  PL,  Madison,  Wise. 

Johnson,  Mary  E.,  Tenn  A  &  I  State  U.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Johnson,  Mildred  L.,  Okla.  Coll,  for  Women,  Chick- 
asha,  Okla. 

Johnson,  Orpheus,  U.  of  Wise.  Extension  Center, 
Racine,  Wise. 

Johnson,  Robert,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Theresa  E.,  77  Chapel  St.,  S.  Portland,  Me. 

Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  200  N.  25th  Ave.,  Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 

Johnson,  Wm.  H.,  St.  Andrew’s  Sch.,  Middletown, 
Del. 

Johnston,  Hugh  B.,  Jr.,  Thomas  Farms,  Wilson, 
N.  C. 


Johnston,  Leonora  A.,  2019  NE  19  Ave.,  Portland 
12,  Ore. 

Johnston,  Rose  K.,  526  Abbott  Rd.,  E.  Lansing, 
Mich. 

Johnston,  Stuart  L.,  U.  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Johnston,  Wilfred  P.,  Firelands  Jr.  H.  S.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  O. 

Joiner,  Viginia,  3255  W.  Ashby,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

JoLiAT,  Eugene,  U.  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ont. 

JoNAiTis,  Stanley,  Denison  U.,  Granville,  O. 

Jones,  Ann,  14  Woodridge  Rd.,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Jones,  Anne  P.,  226  S.  Morrison  St.,  Appleton,  Wise. 

Jones,  Edith  T.,  Abbott  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 

Jones,  Edward,  Morehouse  Coll,,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jones,  Edwin  H.,  909  Monument  Ave.,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Va. 

Jones,  Elizabeth  N.,  43-12  Judge  St.,  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y. 


Jones,  Françoise  de  S.,  260  W.  Pastorius  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  44,  Pa. 

Jones,  Harriman,  45  E.  Main  St.,  Canton,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Helen,  Columbia  H.  S.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 
Jones,  James  H.,  Jacksonville  Ala. 

Jones,  Jeannette,  Bishop  O’Hern  H.  S.,  Buffalo  9, 
N.  Y. 


Jones,  Kimball  M.,  Noble  and  Greenough  Sch., 
Dedliam,  Mass. 

Jones,  Louis  V.,  Box  60,  College  Point  50,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  William  R.,  Phillips  Exeter  Acad.,  E.xeter, 
N.  H. 


JoNiLLE,  Madame  Juliette,  Box  M-V,  96  W.  Ferry, 
Detroit  2,  Mich. 

JoNTÉ,  Genevieve,  Huntington  Station,  N.  Y. 
JoRDAiiL,  Mrs.  O.  M.,  Pacific  Lutheran  Coll.  Box 
2356,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Jordan,  Brady  R.,  117  Pinecrest  Rd.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Jordan,  Pearllabell,  208  W.  Sycamore  St.,  Sycamore, 
Ill. 

Joseph,  Leslie,  8937  Fairfield  St.,  Philadelphia  15, 
Pa. 

JossMAN,  Charlotte  H.,  Colo.  Rocky  Mt.  School, 
Carbondale,  Colo. 

JoussoN,  Gaston-Robert,  The  Hill  School,  Potts- 
town.  Pa. 

Joyaux,  George,  Michigan  State  Coll.,  E.  Lansing, 
Mich. 

JucKER,  Hanni,  7  Prescott  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

JuNKiNS,  Mildred  C.,  10  Barr  St.,  Salem,  Mass. 

JuNKiNS,  Mrs.  Paul,  210  Leon  Ave.,  Norwood,  Pa. 

Kacen,  Alex,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Kaderli,  Ann,  St.  Mary  Sch.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Kahle,  Richard  F.,  2849  C  St.,  San  Diego  2,  Cal. 

Kail,  Andrée,  U.  of  Colo. ,  Boulder,  Colorado 

Kaiser,  Grant  E.,  Emory  U.,  Ga. 

Kallir,  Moina,  285  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kamins,  Louise,  147-06  Delaware,  Flushing  55,  N.  Y. 

Kanney,  Cecilia,  179  Penn  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kapala,  Esther,  26  McKenzie  Dr.,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

Karlak,  Henriette  M.,  53  Tacoma  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Kasius,  Dorothy,  5  The  Intervales,  Roslyn  Estates, 
N.  Y. 

Kass,  Leona,  849  Central  Ave.,  Woodmere,  N.  Y. 

Katz,  Abraham  G.,  55  Mt.  Hope  Place,  Bronx  53, 
N.  Y. 

Kaulpers,  Walter  V.,  Coll,  of  Ed.,  U.  of  lU.,  Urbana, 
Ill. 

Kaye,  Harriett,  3723  Richland  Ave.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Keal,  Edna,  Southeast  H.  S.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Kearney,  Edwina,  115  Iden  Ave.,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

Kearns,  Lois,  35  Washington  Ave.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Keasbey,  Samuel  T.,  R.  F.  D.  4,  Nashville,  Ind. 

Keating,  Anna  8  Pleasant  St.,  Camden,  Me. 

Keating,  L.  Clark,  U.  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Keffer,  Archie  B.,  Box  99,  Sidney,  Ind. 

Kegreisz,  Helene,  451  Elizabeth,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Keiser,  Elizabeth,  Pub.  Sch.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Kelleher,  Elizabeth  J.,  Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Kellenberger,  Hunter,  Brown  U.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Kellenberger,  Richard  K.,  Box  26,  WatervUle,  Me. 

Kelley,  Patricia,  H.  S.,  Whitman,  Mass. 

Kelley,  Paul  J.,  121  Taussig  Place,  N.  E.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Kellner,  Anne  J.,  Edison  H.  S.,  Minneapolis  4, 
Minn. 

Kelly,  Janet,  Acad,  of  the  Holy  Angels,  Minn.  23, 
Minn. 

Kelly,  Marion,  15835  Rosemont  Rd.,  Detroit  23, 
Mich. 

Kendrick,  Golda,  Seattle  Pacific  Coll.,  Seattle  99, 
Wn. 

Kennedy,  Caroline,  Dickinson  Coll.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Kennedy,  Mrs.  Frank,  Box  420,  Macungie,  Pa. 

Kennedy,  Lillian,  304  Poinciana  Dr.,  Birmingham 
9,  Ala. 

Kennedy,  Mona  H.,  289  Plimpton  St.,  Walpole, 
Mass. 

Kennedy,  Velma  S.,  Kennard  H.  S.,  CentrevUle, 
Md. 

Kenny,  Margaret  M.,  1207  Hutton  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Keohane,  Mary  R.,  43  Wood  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Kepinska,  Yvette,  Little  House,  Bouthbury,  Conn. 

Kergaravat,  Marrie  Anne,  P.  O.  Box  29,  Lenox, 

Kern,  Edith,  306  Eisenlohr  Hall,  U.  of  Penn.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  4,  Pa. 

Kern,  Gertrude,  236  Locust  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Kerr,  Donald  L.,  Mahopac  Central  Sch.,  Mahopac, 
^N.  Y. 

Keskb,  Walter,  110  Seneca  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Kess,  Bernard,  612  S.  Beachwood  Dr.,  Burbank, 
Cal. 

Kessing,  Mae  G.,  724  Conkey  St.,  Hammond,  Ind. 
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Ketcham,  Kate  E.,  Margaret  Holland  Inn,  North- 
field,  Vt. 

Ketcham,  Rodney  F.,  Harpur  CoU.,  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

Kevenlebek,  Florence,  330  Walnut  St.,  Dover,  O. 

Kiddee,  Irene,  H.  S.,  Franklin,  N.  H. 

Kieffeh,  Ralph  W.,  Apt.  1,  Bank  Bldg,  Fleetwood, 
Pa. 

Kiel,  Bertha  M.,  RUey  H.  S.,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

Kilbouene,  M.  Elizabeth,  Central  Sch.,  Marion, 
_N.  Y. 

Kilkee,  James  A.,  Jr.,  6726  Fyler  Ave.,  St.  Louis  9, 
Mo. 

Kimball,  EsteUe,  H.  S.,  Harwich,  Mass. 

Kimball,  Mary,  137  Hinckley  Rd.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Kimball,  Roberta  L.,  Waldoboro,  Me. 

Kimbeohgh,  Mary  A.,  407^  Tremont  St.,  Lincoln, 
Ill. 

Kineman,  Clara,  6602  Fair  Oaks  Ave.,  Baltimore  14, 
Md. 

King,  Edward  E.,  4300  Harewood  Rd.,  N.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington  17,  D.  C. 

King,  Eleanor  D.,  Western  Wash.  Coll.,  Bellingham, 
Wn. 

King,  Emily  Barton,  Columbia  Coll.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

King,  Katherine  Ann,  Central  Sch.,  Newfane,  N.  Y. 

King,  Richard  P.,  15  Ives  Rd.,  Silver  Bay,  Minn. 

Kinnaed,  E.  Vance,  5370  Belvidere,  Detroit  13, 
Mich. 

Kinnieet,  Margaret,  186  Libery  St.,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Kinsey,  Mrs.  Robert,  187  Hudson  Ave.,  Tenafly, 
N.  J. 

Kinsley,  Carol  W.,  Sedgwick  Sch.,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Kinum,  Ethel  C.,  H.  S.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Kieby,  Dorothy  M.,  H.  S.,  St.  Helens,  Ore. 

Kiekeby,  Irene  Louise,  St.  Teachers  Coll.,  Frost- 
burg,  Md. 

Kieemann,  Ernest  N.,  5  Moody  St.,  E.  Northfield, 
Mass. 

Kieshenblum,  Mildred,  20  Wilson  Ave.,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 

Kistlee,  Ruth,  522  Thomas  St.,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Kittingee,  Mary,  Lee  Edwards  H.  S.,  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Kitzes,  Nettie,  Fairview  H.  Sch.,  Dayton,  O. 

Klaftee,  Simeon  H.,  8561  149th  St.,  Jamaica  2, 
N.  Y. 

Klaus,  Germaine  L.,  229  Graham  St.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Klein,  David  J.,  1320  Nylic  St.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Klein,  Leopold,  511  W.  113th  St.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Kleinschmidt,  John  R.,  Grinnell  Coll.,  Grinnell,  la. 

Kline,  Mildred,  3601  Chamberlayne  Ave.,  Rich¬ 
mond  27,  Va. 

Klopot,  Susan,  73-51  Bell  Blvd.,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 

Kloss,  Annabelle  L.,  380  Via  Linda  Vista,  Redondo 
Beach,  Cal. 

Knapp,  Charles  L.,  Malvern  Prep.  Sch.,  Malvern,  Pa. 

Knecht,  Loring  D.,  St.  Olaf  Coll.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Knight,  B.  H.,  Jr.,  Am.  Embassy  (USIS)  APO  254, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  „ 

Knights,  Jean  F.,  2101  Divisadero  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.  „  ,  _  _  „  ,  ,, 

Knoblock,  Frances  E.,  Central  H.  S.,  Duluth, 

Knodel,  Arthur,  2030  W.  95  St.,  Los  Angeles  47,  Cal. 

Knottee,  Gerardine  H.,  5411  Oak  St.,  ICansas  City, 

Knowlton,  Edgar  C.,  Jr.,  Univ.  of  Hawaii,  Hono- 

Knud’son,  Charles,  222  Lincoln  Hall,  U.  of  Ill., 
Urbana,  Ill. 

Koch,  Alice,  Box  435,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.  Y. 

Koch,  Mrs.  Elmer  C.,  9105  Eton  Rd.,  Süver  Spring, 

Md- 

Koch,  Philip,  Bryn  Mawr  Coll.  Lby.,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Pa. 

Kochek,  Myron  L.,  Box  946,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Koenig,  Clara,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kolakowski,  John  G.,  272  Hall  St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Kolbeet,  Jack,  U.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 


KoLonziEj,  Eleonore  E.,  95  Riverview  PI.,  Buffalo 
10,  N.  Y. 

Komoen,  Mrs.  Mark  B.,  66  W.  88th  St.,  New  York 
24,  N.  Y. 

Konstant,  Joan,  H.  S.,  Yeadon,  Pa. 

Koomey,  Winston  I.,  610  Avondale  Ave.,  Houston 
6,  Tex. 

Koons,  John  F.,  S.  T.  C.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 
Kopitko,  Mrs.  J.  Michael,  71  Elkland  Rd.,  Warwick, 
R.  I. 

Koplik,  Ruth,  15  Westminster  Rd.,  Brooklyn  18, 
N.  Y. 

Koppee,  Heidi,  7211  Madison  Ave.,  Hammond,  Ind. 
Koenee,  Georgia,  735  Belmont  Ave.  N.,  Seattle  2, 
Wn. 

Koeol,  Madeleine,  200  W.  107  St.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Koeytko,  Eugene  E.,  165  Mitchell  St.,  Rochester  21, 

N.  Y. 

Koskenlinna,  Hazel  M.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Marshfield,  Wise. 
Kosko,  Maria,  Queens  Goll.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Kostyal,  Mrs.  Stephen,  305  4th  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Kotelly,  Mrs.  S.  T.,  6020  Oakman  Blvd.,  Detroit 
28,  Mich. 

Kotkov,  David,  168  East  Side  Parkwy.,  Newton, 
Mass. 

Keaemee,  Clifford,  938  School  St.,  Clawson,  Mich. 
Keapt,  Alice,  7025  Washington  Blvd.,  Indianapolis 
20,  Ind. 

Keapt,  Edna  Thurlow,  613  Dunkirk  Rd.,  Baltimore 
12,  Md. 

Keapt,  Marina,  137  Center  St.,  Clinton,  N.  J. 
Kkagnesb,  Sheila,  303  E.  Erie  St.,  Albion,  Mich. 
Keamee,  Dora,  215  E.  25  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
Keeek,  Dorothy,  3519  Maryvale  Rd.,  Baltimore  7, 
Md. 

Keenz,  Frances  E.,  154  Watkins  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  2, 
Pa. 

Keesgb,  Josephine,  Corning  Free  Acad.,  Corning, 
N.  Y. 

Keichbaum,  Rena  Dumas,  Turk  Hill  Rd.,  Fairport, 
N.  Y. 

Kelps,  Ann  K.,  1017  Plymouth  St.,  Windsor,  C9nn. 
Keoegee,  Ruth  P.,  20  Rex  Ave.,  Philadelphia  18, 

Pa- 

Keoff,  Alexander  Y.,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 
Kkowitz,  Marie  J.,  5716  11th  Rd.  N.,  Arlington,  Va. 
Keuegee,  Bernice  C.,  323  Rickingham  St.,  Toledo 
10,  O. 

Kruse,  Mrs.  M.  G.,  H.  S.,  Kindred,  N.  D. 

Keuse,  Virginia,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Kubas,  Jean,  Bedford  Rd.  Sch.,  Pleasant  ville,  N.  Y. 
Kubhne,  Anna,  Ogontz  Manor  Apt.,  Philadelphia 
41,  Pa. 

Kuehnee,  Paul.,  Lincoln  U.,  University,  Pa. 

Kuhn,  Brigitta  J.,  U.  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Ks. 
Kuklova,  Frances,  4447  Park  Ave.,  New  York  57, 

N.  Y.  . 

Kunz,  Genevieve,  58  W.  Palmer,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 
Kupeesmith,  Marjorie,  Western  Reserve,  Cleveland 
6,  O. 

Kueth,  a.  L.,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Kurz,  Harry,  Queens  CoU.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Kysee,  Elsie,  354  E.  Quaker  Rd.,  Orchard  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Labadie,  James  H.,  5711  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chicago, 

111. 

La  Barge,  Lionel  J.,  75  West,  Northampton,  Mass. 
LaBastille,  Ferdinand  M.,  McBurney  Sch.,  New 
York  23,  N.  Y. 

Labos,  Raymond,  High  Sch.,  Klamath  Falls,  O. 

La  Brecque,  Yvonne  L.,  127  Wash.  Cir.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Lace,  Kathryn,  684  S.  Williams,  Denver,  Colo. 
Lachman,  Alice  D.,  1407  Remington  Rd.,  Wynne- 
wood,  Pa. 

Ladanye,  Harry  G.,  High  Sch.,  Hillside,  N.  J. 
Ladd,  Nina  M.,  825  W.  2nd  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Ladenheim,  Helen,  1300  Galiano,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
LaDu,  Milan  S.,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
LaDu,  Tora  Tuve,  802  Lake  Boone  Trail,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 
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Lafeuille,  Germaine,  Wellesley  Coll.,  Wellesley, 
I^ass 

La  Follette,  James  E.,  Georgetown  U.,  Wash., 
D  C 

Lagassé,  Wilmar  T.,  Talcott  Jr.  H.  S.,  W.  Hartford, 

LAGUE,*Euclide  J.,  Forest  Park  Jr.  H.  S.,  Springfield, 
I^ass 

Laird,  Rachel  D.,  Linden  Hall,  Lititz,  Pa. 

Lake,  Herbert  M.,  38220  South,  Willoughby,  O. 
Lakich,  John  J.,  742  Lenox,  Detroit,  Midi. 

Laldas,  Stanley  P.,  2128  N.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago, 

Lambebtson,  Marilyn,  63  Chestnut,  Glen  Cove, 
N.  Y. 

Lamont,  Rosette,  260  W.  72  St.,  New  York  N.  Y. 
Lamont,  Wihna  W.,  73  Canasawacta  St.,  Norwich, 
N.  Y.  ,  „ 

Lamore,  Donald,  215  S,  Adams,  Nevada,  Mo. 
LaMore,  Ethel  B.,  Cent.  Mich.  CoU.,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Mich. 

Lampher,  Anne  G.,  606  N.  Overlook  Dr.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Lancaster,  Betty  T.,  Myers  Park  H.  S.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Lanct,  Ruth  E.,  14  Maverick,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Lander,  John  A.,  Girard  CoU.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Landon,  Florence  L.,  E.  N.  M.  Univ.,  Portales, 
N.  M. 

Lane,  Rosemarie  M.,  Slanson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Lang,  Margaret,  West  H.  S.,  Rochester  N.  Y. 
Langebartel,  Imelde  D.  V.,  CabriniColl.,  Radnor, 
Pa. 

Langellier,  Paul,  Adelphi  CoU.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Langlois,  Walter  G.,  38  Orkney  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

Langwill,  Esther  M.,  256  Oxford,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Laniqan,  Isabelle  M.,  717  S.  Warren,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Lanni,  Adelaide,  19  Charles,  PeekskUl,  N.  Y. 

La  Pert,  Alice,  317  S.  Park  Ave.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 
Laplace- KÉCHID,  Jeanne,  Jerome  Hotel,  Aspen, 
Colo. 

Lapp,  John  C.,  U.  of  Cal.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Larimore,  May,  865  W.  Wood,  Decatur,  lU. 
Larned,  Dorothy,  154  Maynard  Rd.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

LaRocque,  Jeanne,  Berlin  H.  S.,  Berlin,  Conn. 
Larsen,  Elayne,  Winthrop  Coll.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Larson,  Florence  E.,  200  Bloodgood  St.,  Pawtucket, 

R.  I. 

Lasbanke,  Ruth,  708  Fifth  Ave.,  Maywood,  Ill. 
Latané,  Lewis  M.,  4300  Hayward  Ave.,  Baltimore 
15,  Md. 

Laub,  Alta,  3301  N.  Newman  Rd.,  Racine,  Wise. 
Laubach,  Marion  I.,  Northampton  Area  Joint  H. 

S. ,  Northampton,  Pa. 

Laobe,  Valeria,  708  Wesley  Dr.,  Park  Ridge,  Ill. 
Lauer,  Katherine  E.,  2980  Woodland  Rd.,  Roslyn, 
Pa. 


Lacer,  Thelma  L.,  Montana  St.  Coll.,  Bozeman, 
Mont. 

Launay,  Jean,  McGill  U.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Lauretta,  Paul  J.,  Merrimack  CoU.,  N.  Andover, 

Lav  ALLE,  Helen  L.,  252  E.  61  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

Lavallée,  Raymond,  H.  S.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Lavallée,  Rita  V.,  H.  S.,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

LaVelle,  Ethel,  1758  N.  High  St.,  Columbus  1, 
Ohio 

Lavering,  Furrell,  Broad  Ripple  H.  S.,  Indianapo¬ 
lis  20,  Ind. 

Lawrence,  Father  Emeric,  St.  John’s  U.,  College- 
vUle,  Minn. 

Lawrence,  Emmy  H.,  1185  Regent  St.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 


Lawson,  Mrs.  Carolina  A.,  1501  Owens  Blvd.,  New 
Orleans  22,  La. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  David,  2614  K  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Lay,  Margaret  M.,  708  Watson  St.,  Ripon,  Wise. 
Lays,  Everett  R.,  H.  S.,  E.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Lazzarotto,  Gino,  4500  48th  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Leach,  Ruth,  H.  S.,  Madison,  Me. 

Leamon,  M.  Phillip,  303  North  Arlington,  Indiana¬ 
polis  19,  Ind. 

Leaper,  Mildred  L.,  H.  S.,  Wichita,  Kansas 

Leary,  Catherine  A.,  H.  S.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Leavitt,  Richard,  3575  Main  Highway,  Coconut 
Grove,  Fla. 

Leavitt,  Walter,  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

LeBlanc,  Alfred,  H.  S.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

LeBlanc,  Rev.  Hervé,  King’s  Coll.,  WUkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

LeBlanc,  Marie  Thérèse,  Byrd  H.  S.,  Shreveport, 
La. 

Lecompte,  Oscar,  USIS  Box  C.,  Navy  #150,  FPO, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Leconte,  Amelia  E.,  Barnstable  H.  S.,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

Leconte,  Maurice,  Putney  Sch.,  Putney,  Vt. 

Le  Coq,  John  P.,  Cedar  Crest  CoU.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Lecuybr,  Maurice,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Lederer,  Charles  M.,  3986  47th  St.,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Leduc,  Albert,  Fla.  State  U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Lee,  Anna  P.,  44  Westbrook  St.,  S.  Portland,  Me. 

Lee,  Jeannie  F.,  48  Sheridan  Rd.,  WeUesley  Hills, 
Mass. 

Lee,  Julia  Y.,  Morehouse  CoU.,  Atlanta  12,  Ga. 

Lee,  Philip  A.,  Jr.,  315  E.  Franklin  St.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Lee,  R.  Dorothy,  56  Forest  St.,  Peabody,  Mass. 

Leeber,  Victor  F.,  Fairfield  U.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

LeFaivre,  Sumone,  714  Prospect  Ave.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Lehner,  Frederick,  Institute,  W.  Va. 

Lbhu,  Annette,  3101  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn  35, 
N.  Y. 

Leiby,  Velma,  235  Seventh  St.,  Elyria,  O. 

Leighton,  Charles  H.,  College  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Leisher,  Joanna  B.,  77  Monmouth  St.,  Brookline 
46,  Mass. 

Lemoine,  R.  M.,  La  Salette,  Enfield,  N.  H. 

Lempart,  Magda  E.,  Marymount  Coll.,  Los  Angeles 
24,  Cal. 

Lengyel  Betty  F.,  636  Yale  Ave.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Lenson,  Hilda,  3404  Baker  Blvd.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Lent,  Grace  K.,  Central  Sch.,  Hancock,  N.  Y. 

Lent,  M.  Elinor,  94  Main  St.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Leonard,  E.  Louise,  Hood  CoU.,  Frederick,  Md. 

Leonard,  Nathaniel,  37  Walbrook  Rd.,  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Lepage,  Georgette,  37  5th  St.,  Auburn,  Me. 

Lequimeds,  Mrs.  George,  40  Grove  St.,  WeUesley  81, 

Lerch,  OUver  R.,  806  Franklin  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  21, 
Pa. 

Lesage,  Laurent,  Pa.  St.  Univ.,  University  Park, 
Pa. 

Lester,  Josephine  J.,  537  Johnson  Ave.,  Coos  Bay, 
Ore. 

Lester,  Kenneth  A.,  East  St.,  Suffield,  Conn. 

Leveille,  Leo  S.,  120  Bishop  St.,  Framingham, 
Mass. 

LÉVÊQUE,  André,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Levesque,  George  J.,  1498  N.  E.  178  St.,  N.  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Levesque,  Helen,  3  Curtis,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Levesque,  Thérèse  A.,  23  Haven  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Levin,  A.,  Clark  Coll.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Levine,  Max,  Boston  Latin  Sch.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Levinson,  Mrs.  E.,  352  Mt.  Prospect,  Newark  N.  J. 

Levitan,  Sidney,  77  Bay  40  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Levitt,  Jesse,  275  E.  Sidney  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Lbvois,  Camille  J.,  SUI  High  Sch.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Levy,  Sylvia,  205  E.  78,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  (Re¬ 
gional  Representative) 

Lewis,  Gladys,  Pemaquid  Beach,  Me. 

Lewis,  Lawrence  B.,  2733  Russell  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Lewis,  Mrs.  Ota,  High  Sch.,  Danville,  O. 

Lewis,  Zoraida  M.,  241  W.  100  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Leys,  Martha  F.,  Moravian  Prep.  Sch.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  . 
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Libby,  Mary  Louise,  54  Eliot  St.,  Jamaica  Plain  30, 
Mass. 

Lichtenstein,  Julius,  2222  Marshall  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Licklidek,  Adelaide,  Cranbrook  Sch.,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich. 

Lieberman,  E.  Suzanne,  3850  Hudson  Manor  Terr., 
Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

Liqo,  Alice  E.,  557  S.  Market,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Lilley,  Joyce,  Lake  Road,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Lillie,  Raymond  F.,  Union  H.  S.,  Hayward,  Cal. 

Lind,  Melva  E.,  Gustavus  Adolphus  Coll.,  St.  Peter, 
Minn. 

Lindblad,  Ruby  L.,  4237  N.  Hermitage,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Lindstrom,  Thais  S.,  Western  Reserve  Univ.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

Linièrb,  Andrée,  170  E.  70,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Liniger,  Marguerite,  Merrill- Keep  Hall,  E.  North- 
field,  Mass. 

Link,  Helen  H.,  High  Sch.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Linkhorn,  Renée,  Ventura  Dr.,  Danielson,  Conn. 

Linnehan,  Alice  F.,  913  Washington,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Linton,  Lydia  F.,  49  Robinson,  Wakefield,  R.  I. 

Lipman,  Wynona  M.,  121  Chestnut,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Lippincott,  Rhoda,  26  Colonial  Rd.,  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Lisko,  Bonnie  D.,  Capital  U.,  Columbus,  O. 

Littell,  Frank,  25  Sagamore  Rd.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Little,  Edwin  A.,  225  Maple,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Little,  Grace  R.,  215  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Festus,  Mo. 

Little,  Helen  W.,  Box  9212,  Southern  Univ.,  Baton 
Rouge  5,  La. 

Littlefield,  Dorothy,  Wheaton  Coll.,  Norton, 

Littman,  Louise,  4647  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Litzinger,  Elizabeth,  901  W.  38  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Livenqood,  Patsy  M.,  High  Sch.,  Ruffin,  N.  C. 

Livbsay,  Danae  A.,  2842  S.  E.  67  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Livingston,  Muriel  B.,  Country  Day  Sch.,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

Lloyd-Ely,  Philip,  Box  34,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

Lobue,  Joseph,  Central  H.  S.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Locke,  Donna,  34918  Eight  Mile  Rd.,  Farmington, 
Mich. 

Locke,  John  F.,  76  Emmons,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Locke,  William,  25  Berkshire  Rd.,  Newtonville, 
îdass 

Loder,  M.  Katherine,  67  Washington  St.,  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J. 

Lodter,  Edward  G.,  810  W.  Maple  St.,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn. 

Logan,  Mary  E.,  104  Cornell  Ave.,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Loiselle,  Hervé  J.,  Jr.,  Box  236,  Stafford  Springs, 
Conn. 

Lombard,  Charles,  834  Keystone  Ave.,  River  Forest, 

Lombard,  Lois,  17  Salem  St.,  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 

Lombardi,  Joan,  1818  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y 

Lommel,  Eugenie,  318  5th  Ave.,  Hendersonville, 
N.  C. 

Lonardo,  Paul  L.,  No.  Andover,  Mass. 

Lonchyna,  Bohdan  I.,  Coll,  of  Steubenville,  Steu¬ 
benville,  O.  ^  T.  ■ 

Londergan,  Cecelia  M.,  81  Governor  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  1.  „  .  c  ij 

Londergan,  Jane  A.,  131  Sumner  Ave.,  Sprmgheld, 
Idass 

Long,  Esther,  Atlantic  Christian  Coll.,  Wilson,  N.  C. 

IjOngo,  Fannie,  812  Ibsen  St.,  Woodmere,  ÎL  Y. 

Lord,  Marian  E.,  53  South  St.,  Cromwell,  (^nn. 

Lorenzi,  Leticia,  U.  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras, 
P  R 

Lorge]  Sarah  W.,  390  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N  Y 

Lott,  Robert  E.,  Park  Hall,  U.  of  Ga.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Lotighbey,  Mary  E.,  561  Hope  St.,  Providence  6, 
R  I 

Loughridge,  Rachel,  C.  M.  C.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Louisda,  Gladys  P.,  200  E.  10th  Ave.,  Ellensburg, 
Wash 

Louria,  Yvette,  10  E.  85  St.,  New  York  28,  N.  Y. 


Love,  Helen  M.,  4663  Morris  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

Lovett,  Henriette,  1143  Fresno  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Lovitt,  Mrs.  Charles  M.,  Country  Day  Sch.  for 
Girls,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Low,  Daniel  S.,  Co.  H.  S.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Low,  Jeanne  Marie,  58A  Chestnut  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Lowe,  Margaret  D.,  Southeastern  La.  College,  Ham¬ 
mond,  La. 

Lowe,  Robert  W.,  Georgetown  Univ.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Lowrey,  Eleanor  C.,  H.  S.,  Northbrook,  Ill. 

Loy,  j.  Robert,  46  Park  PL,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Lhcietto,  Lena  L.,  2341  N.  Melvina,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Ludwig,  Robert  J.,  1102  Ardsley  Rd.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

Luebbing,  Mary  M.,  115  E.  Jefferson  St.,  Freeport, 
Ill. 

Lundari,  Joseph  L.,  168th  St.  &  Gothic  Dr.,  Ja¬ 
maica  32,  N.  Y. 

Luntz,  Mrs.  George,  Box  1072,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Lussen,  Edward  J.,  209  So.  Pine  St.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Lussen,  Helen,  1707  Walnut  Rd^  Kent,  O. 

Button,  William  R.,  5345  S.  Hyde  Park  Blvd., 
Chicago  15,  Ill. 

Lutz,  Frances  E.,  Lyons  Township  H.  S.,  La  Grange, 
Ill. 

Lutz,  Hazel,  3408  Western  Ave.,  Mattoon,  lU. 

Lyda,  Louise,  H.  S.,  Salina,  Kans. 

Lynch,  Grace  E.,  74  Garfield  St.,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 

Lynch,  Ruth,  1045  Cook  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe  Woods, 
Mich. 

Lynes,  Carlos,  Jr.,  U.  of  Pa.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


Maas,  Edwin  F.,  Proviso  West  High  Sch.,  Hillside, 
Ill. 

McAdam,  Mrs.  Joseph  F.,  4922  Lindsay  Rd.,  Balti¬ 
more  29,  Md. 

MacAllister,  Archibald,  Princeton  U.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

McAllister,  Mrs.  John  G.,  1225  Hinman  Ave., 
Evanston,  Ill. 

McAuliffe,  Daniel,  Forman  Sch.,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

McAuliffe,  Jessie  M.,  659  Myrtle  Ave.,  Albany  3, 
N.  Y. 

McBride,  Arthur  C.,  221  Cornell  Ave.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va. 

McBride,  John  D.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  KnoxyUle,  Tenn. 

McBrien,  Elizabeth  A.,  10  Main,  Farmington,  Conn. 

McCabe,  Margaret  S.,  4804  4l8t  N.  W.,  Washington 
16,  D.  C. 

McCabe,  William  Joseph,  390  2nd  Ave.  W.,  Newark 
2,  N.  J. 

McCall,  Mrs.  M.  C.,  140  E.  Glenwood  Dr.,  Bu-mmg- 
ham  9,  Ala. 

McCall,  William  A.,  Hastings  Coll.,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

McCary,  Ben  Clyde,  Box  123,  Williamsburg,  Va. 

McClarty,  Kathryn  E.,  Columbia  Bible  Coll., 
Columbia,  S.  C.  . 

McClaskey,  Josephine,  Rt.  5,  Box  609A,  Everett, 
Wash. 

McCleary,  Thora  C.,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

McClenahan,  Edna  G.,  119  Marne  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

McClintock,  Lander,  Ind.  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

MacCloskey,  Edmund  M.,  124  Allerton  Rd.,  New¬ 
ton  Rd.,  Newton  Highlands  61,  Mass. 

McClure,  Helen  M.,  160  Pershing  Ave.,  Ridgewood, 

MoClurg,  Maxine  J.,  87  Lake  St.,  Perry,  N.  Y. 

McCollum,  F.  B.,  4937  Angeles  Crest,  La  Canada, 

McCollum,  Margaret  A.,  117  Roxbury  Rd.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.  .  ^  ^ 

McConnell,  Vance,  3  North  Line  Dr.,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa 

McCoy,  Jno.  F.,  Colby  Coll.,  Waterville,  Me. 

McCoy,  Michelle  B.,  5  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Putnam, 

McCracken,  James  D.,  Darrow  Sch.,  New  Lebanon, 


MacDermald,  Helen  M.,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Old  Orchard 
Beach,  Me. 
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McDermott,  Marie  W.  C.,  982  Melbourne  St.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  17,  Pa. 

McDonald,  Genevieve,  H.  S.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

McDonald,  Gerard  B.,  879  Oldfield  Rd.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

McDonald,  Pearl,  Box  458,  Elon  CoU.,  N.  C. 

McFarland,  Arna  M.,  Northland  Coll.,  Ashland, 
Wise. 

MacFarlanb,  J.  S.,  St.  Andrew’s  CoU.,  Aurora,  Ont. 

McFarlin,  June  Ann,  Adams,  Wisconsin 

McGandy,  Patricia  N.,  46  Salem  St.,  Andover,  M^s. 

McGarriqle,  Barbara,  621  W.  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  18,  Pa. 

McGarry,  Margaret  M.,  25  LeGrand  Ave.,  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y. 

McGee,  Mary  G.,  Nott  Terr.  H.  S.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

McGee,  Sidney  L.,  T.  P.  I.,  CookeviUe,  Tenn. 

McGhee,  Dorothy,  Hamline  U.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

McGillicuddy,  Frances,  435  W.  119  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

McGinnebs,  Jeanne  Marie,  1515  St.  Charles  Ave., 
Lakewood  7,  O. 

McGirt,  Paul  B.,  Jr.,  Clark  CoU.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MacGraw,  Miles,  2104  Elton  Ln.,  Austin  3,  Tex. 

McGrillies,  Mary  C,  Adelphi  CoU.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

McGrory,  Anorée,  8020  Bay  Parkway,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

McHenry,  Andrea,  1300  Capitol  Ave.,  Houston  2, 
Tex. 

McIlvain,  Betty,  117  HUlside  Dr.,  Bloomington, 
Ind. 

McIlwaine,  John  C.,  St.  Paul’s  Sch.,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

McInehney,  Heidi,  262  Parker  St.,  Manchester, 
Conn. 

MacIntyre,  David,  2309  Ware  Rd.,  Falls  Church, 
Va. 

McIntyre,  John  C.,  122  RichbeU  Rd.,  Mamaroneck, 
N.  Y. 

McIntyre,  Sandye  J.,  H,  1923  Druid  HiU  Ave., 
Baltimore  17,  Md. 

McKean,  Rose  S.,  Box  164,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

McKee,  Geneva,  714  S.  6th  St.,  Gadsden,  Ala. 

McKeen,  Don  Hayes,  Colby  Coll.,  WatervUle,  Me. 

McKelligett,  Marguerite  C.,  S.  T.  C.,  Worcester  2, 
Mass. 

McKenna,  John  F.,  1724  Brick  Ave.,  Scranton  8,  Pa. 

McKenna,  Katherine,  17  St.  Luke’s  Rd.,  Allston, 
Mass. 

McKenney,  Francis  P.,  Deerfield  Acad.,  Deerfield, 
Mass. 

McKenney,  Ruth  A.,  157  Summer  St.,  Malden  48, 
Mass. 

Mackenzie,  Sheila  V.,  28  Indian  Field  Rd.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

McKim,  Lester  W.,  16525  10th  Ave.,  N.  E.,  Seattle  55, 
Wash. 

McKinley,  Katherine,  Lauralton  Hall,  Milford, 
Conn. 

McKittrick,  Mary,  86  S.  Florida  St.,  Buokhannon, 
W.  Va. 

McLaren,  James  C.,  Chatham  Coll.,  Pittsburgh  32, 
Pa. 

McLaughlin,  Ora,  2529  Thomas  So.,  Minneapolis  8, 
Minn. 

McLean,  Stella  G.,  9  Ben  Lamond  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

MacLear,  Charlotte  G.,  21  Wright  St.,  Westport, 
Conn. 

McLendon,  WiU,  3330  Palm  Ave.,  U.  of  Houston, 
Houston,  Tex. 

McLeod,  Dorothy  S.,  21  E.  55  Terr.,  Kansas  City  2, 
Mo. 

McLintock,  Julie  F.,  Westover  Sch.,  Middlebury, 
Conn. 

McMillin,  Coral  F.,  1654  Elmwood  Ave.,  Lakewood 
7,  O. 

McMullen,  Eldon,  222  S.  Michigan  St.,  Eau  Claire, 
Wise. 

McNabb,  Eugene  D.,  396  Farragut  Ave.,  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


McNeal,  Frances  S.,  2  BriarcUff  Dr.,  New  Castle, 
Del. 

McPhail,  Marion  L.,  Hood  CoU.,  Frederick,  Md. 

McPherson,  Mary  Anne,  1105  Univ.  Ave.,  Madison, 
Wise. 

McQuaid,  j.  Thos.,  397  Lonsdale  Ave.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

MacRae,  Margit,  Educ.  Center,  Park  Blvd.,  San 
Diego  3,  Cal. 

McVeigh,  Frederick  S.,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 

Machan,  Helen  W.,  303  Wilson  Ave.,  Kent,  O. 

Macomb,  Alexander,  3415  Mass  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.  C. 

Macy,  Pierre,  Box  698,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mader,  Grace  S.,  307  S.  Chester  Rd.,  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Magavero,  Suzanne,  44  Terrylyn  Dr.,  Angola, 
N.  Y. 

Magee,  Irene  F.,  10  Charles  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Maggiore,  Lena  C.,  Niskayuna  Sr.  H.  S.,  Schenec¬ 
tady  9,  N.  Y. 

Magoon,  Mrs.  Leon  E.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Mahaney,  Adeline  L.,  6144  Wayne  Ave.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  44,  Pa. 

Maher,  Ruth,  16895  Linwood,  Detroit  21,  Mich. 

Mahieu,  R.  G.,  U.  of  Kans,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Mahon,  Annette,  310  E.  55  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Maidanek,  John,  5211  Harford  Rd.,  Baltimore  14, 
Md. 

Maiello,  Mrs.  Ralph  J.,  1427  Belmont  Ave.,  Sche¬ 
nectady,  N.  Y. 

Mailhot,  j.  Ernest,  MaryknoU  Sem.,  Glen  Ellyn,  lU. 

Main,  Joyce,  1105  Univ.  Ave.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Mainous,  Bruce,  212  Lincoln  HaU,  U.  of  lU.,  Urbana, 

lU. 

Major,  R.  I.,  406  S.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Urbana,  lU. 

Malécot,  André,  U.  of  Cal.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

Malécot,  Berthe,  Friends  Central  Sch.,  City  Line, 
Phila.  31,  Pa. 

Malin,  Jane  W.,  U.  of  Houston,  Houston,  Tex. 

Malugani,  Anita  C.,  Sr.  H.  R.,  Bogota,  N.  J. 

Mandel,  E.  Jules,  18329  Ventura  Blvd.,  Tarzana, 
Cal. 

Mandell,  Lena  L.,  Wheaton  CoU.,  Norton,  Mass. 

Mangan,  Helen  D.,  72  East  St.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Manheim,  Ann  S.,  408  W.  59th  Terr.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Manka,  Frances,  Elem.  Sch.,  WiUiamsvUle,  N.  Y. 

Mankin,  Raul  A.,  20  Lake  PL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mansell,  Elaine,  Ridgeland  Manor,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Manyon,  Marthe,  Kent  Place  Sch.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Manzella,  Mary,  84-16  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Elmhurst 
73,  N.  Y._ 

Mara,  Doris,  53  Reservoir  Rd.,  Newington,  Conn. 

Marandon,  Jeanne  P.,  682  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26, 
N.  Y. 

Marceau,  Rev.  W.,  1135  Dewey  Ave.,  Rochester  13, 
N.  Y. 

March,  Irene,  1010  S.  Hadden,  El  Reno,  Okla. 

March,  Rev.  R.  S.,  U.  of  Dallas,  Irving,  Tex. 

March Acos,  Clara,  10722  WaUworth  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles  24,  Cal. 

Marchetti,  Gertrude  M.,  Agnes  Irwin  Sch.,  Wynne- 
wood,  Pa. 

Marcotte,  Hubert,  2240  Fullum,  Montreal  24,  P.  Q. 

Marcus,  Eric,  U.  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Maréchal,  EUzabeth,  2700  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington  9,  D.  C. 

Margules,  Rosalie,  592  W.  178  St.,  New  York  33, 
N.  Y. 

Marion,  Mrs.  H.  W.,  555  McKenzie  Ave.,  Watson¬ 
ville,  Cal. 

Marisa,  W.  R.,  60  T  C  W  APO  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Markham,  Patricia,  Ayer  H.  S.,  Ayer,  Mass. 

Marksfield,  Sylvia,  4566  Hampton  Ave.,  Montreal 
28,  P.  Q. 

Marlor,  Alice  G.,  5  Gracewood  Park,  Cambridge  38, 
Mass. 

Maroy,  MarceUe,  636  S.  W.  3rd  St.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Marshall,  James  F.,  U.  of  Wise.,  MUwaukee,  Wise. 

Marshall,  Leona,  Jr.,  H.  S.,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

Marshall,  Mary  D.,  33  Veterans  Parkway,  Pearl 
River,  N.  Y. 
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Marshall  Robert  G.,  Wells  Coll.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Marshall,  Thomas,  U.  of  Ore.,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Martel,  J.  Luke,  Sr.,  Georgetown  U.,  Washington 
7,  D.  C. 

Martin,  Albert  J.,  9020  E.  Hershey  St.,  Rosemead, 
Cal. 

Martin,  Ann  H.  S.,  Wilton,  Conn. 

Martin,  Catherine  M.,  98  Dover  St.,  Providence  8, 
R.  I. 

Martin,  George  Wm.,  Jr.,  3617  Plymouth  PL, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Martin,  Harry  S,  Edina  H.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Martin,  Joseph  D.,  High  S.,  Luzerne,  Pa. 

Martin,  Margaret,  6th  &  School  Ln.,  Quakertown, 
Pa. 

Martin,  Marie- Antoinette,  5811  Dorchester,  Chicago 
37,  Ill. 

Martin,  Paulette  G.,  Box  174,  Lafayette,  La. 
Martinez,  Henri-Josepli,  E.  Baptist  CoU.,  St. 
Davids,  Pa. 

Martz,  Frances,  3395  Wormer  Dr.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
Masciarelli,  Rose,  732  Penfield  St.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
Mason,  Adelbert,  George  Sch.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
Mason,  Mrs.  Warner  F.,  Durham  Rd.,  Guilford, 
Conn. 

Mastehson,  John  H.  K.,  7033  Tulane  Ave.,  Univer¬ 
sity  City  5,  Mo. 

Mastrow,  William,  107  Brooklyn  Ave.,  Brooklyn  16, 
N.  Y.  ... 

Matchtjk,  Mrs.  Kon,  90  Fruit  Hill  Dr.,  Chillicothe, 

O- 

Mather,  Paul  W.,  1450  Beacon  St.,  Brookline  46, 

MspSS 

Matheson,  William  H.,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Mathetjs,  John  F.,  Morris  Brown  Coll.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Matile,  George  A.,  H.  S.,  West  Linn,  Ore. 
Matthews,  F.  Louise,  2121  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louis¬ 
ville  11,  Ky. 

Mattoon,  Robert  H.,  Kent  Sch.,  Kent,  Conn. 
Mattson,  Ellen,  State  Coll.,  West  Liberty,  W.  Va. 
Matula,  Anne,  109  W.  Emaus  St.,  M^dletown,  Pa. 
Matz,  Sue,  U.  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 
Maubrey,  Pierre,  847  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
Mauclair,  Blanche,  Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.  ^  . 

Maurel,  Louise,  15  Wardell  Court,  Rock  Springs, 
Wyo. 

Maxwell,  Elizabeth,  Montreat  Coll.,  Montreat, 
N.  C. 

Maxwell,  May  Louise,  410  Woodward  Ave.,  Buffalo 
14,  N.  Y. 

May,  Georges  Claude,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mayer,  Leslie  G.,  Lake  Forest  Acad.,  Lake  Forest, 

Mayo,  Ann,  125  Pembroke  Circle,  Edenton,  N.  C. 
Mayo,  Catherine  G.,  Cardozo  H.  S.,  Washington  9, 
D  C 

Mayo,  Helen  N.,  28  A  Old  Hickory  Dr.,  Albany  4, 
N.  Y. 

Mayo,  Louise  M.,  815  High  St.,  Bath,  Me. 
Mazzara,  Richard  A.,  901  First  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Meadows,  Paul,  State  U.  Teachers  Coll.,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. 

Mealy,’  Janet  Marie,  Union  Endicott  H.  S.,  Endi- 

COtt,  N.  Y.  TT  X  C.  -MT 

Medlin,  Dorothy  M.,  306  E.  Houston  St.,  Monroe, 

N.  C. 

Melanson,  Louis  H.,  H.  S.,  Malÿn,  Mass. 

Melcher,  Edith,  14  Woodridge  Rd.,  Wellesley  81, 
l^ass 

Melettb,  Mary  L.,  19  Thurston  St.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Mendelhof^ Henry,  320  Aspen  St.  N.  W.,  Washing- 

MBmiiLi,  ÉUeén  M.,  28  Mitchell  St  Bristol,  Conn. 
Mengel,  Marie  H.,  680  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 
25  N.  Y. 

Mengers,  Marie  C.,  1  Harris  IW.,  Orono,  Me  . 
Mbnza,  John  G.,  43  Dietz  St.,  Heinpstead,  N.  Y 
Menzel,  Maria,  Rye  Country  Day  Sch. ,  Rye,  IS .  ï . 
Méras,  Edmond  A.,  2  Ladd  s 
Mercado,  Jessie  F.,  1024  Acacia,  ^jalto,  CaL 
Mercier,  Germaine,  330  N.  Carroll  St.,  Madison  3, 
Wise  (Regional  Representative) 


Mercier,  Joseph,  237  E.  54  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Merchrio,  Beatrice  M.,  1  Alexander  Ave.,  Medford, 
Mass. 

Mehhab,  William  G.,  University  H.  S.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Meriwether,  Augusta  E.,  636  Eugene  St.,  Indiana¬ 
polis  3,  Ind. 

Merker,  René,  251  W.  98  St.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 

Mermelstein,  Haskell,  1176  E.  New  York  Ave., 
Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y. 

Mermier,  Guy  René,  R.  F.  D.  1,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Merriam,  Donald  E.,  173  Main  St,,  Andover,  Mass. 

Merrifield,  Mrs.  Lloyd  A.,  2  Portland  St.,  Frye- 
burg.  Me. 

Merrill,  Ralph  H.,  64  S.  Midland  Ave.,  Nyack, 
N.  Y. 

Merrian,  Fances  V.,  10  Broad  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Mbrryman,  Gerald  G.,  230  Yale  Ave.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Merzbach,  Margaret  K.,  Southwestern  Univ., 
Georgetown,  Tex. 

Mesnard,  André,  Barnard  Coll.,  New  York  27, 
N.  Y. 

Mess,  Mary  Jane,  727  Marcy  St.,  Ottawa,  lU. 

Messier,  Leonard  N.,  State  Coll,,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Messner,  Arnold  E.,  H.  S.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Messner,  Charles  A.,  N.  Y.  State  CoU.  for  Teachers, 
Buffalo  22,  N.  Y. 

Messner,  Charles  A.  Jr.,  Carleton  CoU.,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Metger,  Helen  K.,  Box  764,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 

Metivier,  Jos.  L.  Jr.,  Geo.  Washington  U.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Metz,  Mrs.  F.  Eugene,  401  Frederick  St.,  Anderson, 
S-  C.  ^  , 

Metzl,  Elizabeth  H.,  876  Windermere  Ave.,  Drexel 
Hill,  Pa. 

Meunier,  Irene,  80  Florida  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Meyer,  Martine,  2539  N.  Terrace  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise.  ,  , 

Meyer,  Nella,  4  West  12th  St.,  Holland,  Mich. 

Meyer,  Paul  H.,  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Meyerbach,  Helmut,  7739  N.  Eastlake  Terr.,  Chi¬ 
cago  26,  lU. 

Meylan,  Edward  F.,  3050  Buena  Vista  Way,  Berke¬ 
ley  8,  Cal.  . 

Mezzotero,  Richard  F.,  Elmira  Coll.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Michael,  Elizabeth,  730}^  6th  St.,  Charleston,  Ill. 

Michalot,  Marie  A.,  206  W.  Monroe  Ave.,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Va.  , 

Michaud,  André,  Cistercian  Monastery,  Okauchee, 

Micheal,  William  Jean,  28595  Jahns,  Roseville,  Mich. 

Michel  Eleanor,  58  Franklin  St._,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Mickelson,  Lamora,  Outdoor  Private  School,  Holly¬ 
wood,  Fla. 

Micks,  Wilson,  F.  S.  U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Mierzwinski,  Théophile  T.,  St.  Thomas  Seminary, 
Bloomfield,  Conn. 

Mignon,  Robert  J.,  Smith  H.  S.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

Mikus,  Mrs.  J.  A.,  3619  Alton  PI.,  N.  W.,  Washington 

11.  D-  C.  .  .KT  ,  „T  TT 

Milan,  Ruth  A.,  8  Cushing  Ave^  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Miles,  George  J.,  519  E  1st  St.,  Centerville,  Utah 

Miles,  Marguerite,  19  Pinecliff  Rd.,  Chappaqua, 
N.  Y. 

Milgram,  Jacob,  1939  E.  19  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  Catherine,  705  E.  9th.,  Muscatine,  la. 

Miller,  Charlotte,  2501  5th  St.,  Everett,  Wash. 

Miller,  Dorothy  C.,  1035  Pleasant,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Miller,  Elizabeth  M.,  11  HiUiard  St.,  Cambridge, 
îJâSS 

Miller,  Mrs.  M.  H.,  1306  Fikewood  Dr.,  Wilson, 
N.  C. 

Miller,  Margaret  M.,  3715  Maxwell  Rd.,  Toledo,  O. 

Miller,  Margaret  S.,  82  Brainerd  Rd.,  Allston,  Mass. 

Miller,  Margaret  S.,  Joint  H.  S.,  Palmerton,  Pa. 

Miller,  Magaret  T.,  Rt.  2,  Woodruff,  S.  C. 

Miller,  Meta  H.,  W.  C.  U.  N.  C.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Miller,  Minnie  M.,  Teachers  Coll.,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Miller,  Monte,  Christchurch  Sch.,  Christchurch, 
Va 

Miller,  Philip,  39  Kenwood  Park,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Miller,  Richard  R.,  Hotchkiss  Sch.,  Lakeville, 
Conn. 
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Milleb,  Ruth  Jean,  2479  Madison  Rd.,  Cincinnati, 

O. 

Miller,  Ruth  L.,  130  Sears  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Miller,  Virginia  L.,  E.  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Miller,  William  M.,  Woodland  Terr.,  Oxford,  O. 
Millet,  Hélène  M.,  12  Williams,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Millet,  Mrs.  Henri,  722  Wayne  Ave.,  W.  Reading, 
Pa. 

Millioan,  Vincent,  French  Inst.,  22  E.  60th.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mills,  Gilbert  E.,  7115  Cleveland  Ave.,  Westerville, 

O. 

Millbon,  Anne,  1324  Carroll,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Minish,  Juanita,  329  2nd  St.,  Morehead,  Ky. 

Mints,  Philip,  426  E.  22  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Miranda,  Juliette  K.,  614  W.  1st,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C. 

Mibkin,  John  M.,  880  Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago  11, 

lU. 

Misner,  Louise  B.,  6  Mutter,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Misbahi,  M.  Jean,  6  Bronson  Ave.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Mitchell,  Anne  É.,  High  Sch.,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Mitchell,  Bonner,  U.  of  Mo.,  Columbia,  Mo 
Mitchell,  EsteUe,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Jack  U.,  Ky.  Wesleyan,  Owensboro, 
Ky. 

Mitchell,  Jane  T.,  1510  Northfield,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 

Mitchell,  William  F.,  60  Easthampton  Rd.,  Holy¬ 
oke,  Mass. 

Mitman,  Robert  C.,  453  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Mix,  Dorothy,  41  Park  Ave.,  Suffern,  N.  Y. 
Moeller,  Gertrude,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnetka,  Ill. 
Moffatt,  Lucius  G.,  U.  of  Va.,  University,  Va. 
Moffett,  M.,  Emerson  Sch.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Mohle,  Eula  P.,  126  Santa  Fe,  Houston  17,  Texas 
Mollard,  Flora  S.,  475  W.  186,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Moloney,  Eileen,  11554  LaSalle  Blvd.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mondelli,  Rudolph  J.,  1  Boulevard,  New  Rochelle, 

N.  Y. 

Mondi,  Mrs.  Thomas  J.,  3688  Easton  Rd.,  Barberton, 

O. 

Monett,  Ruth  E.,  13995  Superior  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Hgts,  O. 

Monod-Cassidt,  Hélène,  1815  Vilas  Ave.,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Monseau,  Marcelle,  Quincy  Coll.,  Quincy,  Ill. 
Monson,  Edith  L.,  242  N.  Church,  Cynthiana,  Ky. 
Montgomery,  Clayton,  U.  of  S.  D.,  Vermillion, 
S.  D. 

Montgomery,  Imogene  M.,  901  Newark  Rd.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  O. 

Moore,  A.  Ruth,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Lima,  O. 

Moore,  Barbara,  High  Sch.,  Fostoria,  O. 

Moore,  Elizabeth  L.,  Western  Coll.,  Oxford,  O. 
Moore,  Frances,  200  N.  Monroe,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Moore,  Frederick  W.,  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Moore,  J.  Michael,  San  Diego  Jr.  Coll.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Moore,  J.  Owen,  W.  Ga.  Coll.,  Carrollton,  Ga. 
Moore,  Margaret,  MacMurray  Coll.,  Jacksonville, 

Moore,  Mary,  Forest  Park  H.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Moore,  Robert,  Wittenberg  Coll.,  Springfield,  O. 
Moore,  Roger  C.,  Groton  Sch.,  Groton,  Mass. 
Moorefield,  Eunice,  8944  Gramercy  PL,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Moran,  Dorothy  J.,  40  Standish  Ave.  N.  W.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Moran,  Robert,  301  N.  Hauser  Ave.,  Red  Lodge, 
Mont. 

Morange,  Marion,  Willamette  U.,  Salem,  Ore. 
Morehead,  Charles  D.,  Muskingum  Coll.,  New 
Concord,  O. 

Morell,  Elsa  B.,  1609  N.  Prospect  Ave.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mobelock,  David,  Univ.  Sch.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Morey,  Leonard,  New  Trier  H.  S.,  Winnetka,  Ill. 
Morgan,  Mildred,  30  Ash,  Madison,  Wis. 

Morgan,  Mrs.  William  V.,  Rt.  17,  Churchland,  Va. 
Morin,  Nelson,  Regional  H.  S.,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Morris,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  20  E.  Rockaway  Rd.,  Hewlett, 
N.  Y. 

Morris,  Jean  M.,  646  Shiloh  Pike,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


Morris,  Margie  C.,  1215  11th  Ave.  N.,  Columbus, 
Miss. 

Morris,  Michele,  2823  31st  St.  S.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Morris,  Robert  J.,  26  Newhall,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Morrow,  John  H.,  N.  C.  Coll.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Moscherosch,  Jacqueline,  3419  Penn.  Ave.  N., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mosère,  Thérèse,  Bridgeport,  Cal. 

Mosier,  Cliristine  R.,  249  Belleville  Ave.,  Bldg.  4, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Moss,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  Miller  Sr.  H.  S.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Most,  Woodrow  L.,  335  Greenwood,  Greencastle, 
Ind. 

Mother  Alicia,  Marymount  Sch.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal. 

Mother  du  Bon  Secours,  10643  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Mother  Eleanor  Deming,  2222  Broadway,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Mother  Francis,  Ursuline  Acad.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mother  M.  Alphonsus,  Rosemont  Coll.,  Rosemont, 
Pa. 

Mother  M.  Alphonsus  Perry,  CoU.  of  New  Roch¬ 
elle,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  de  Fatima,  37  Park  Terr.  E.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  Françoise,  Maryrnount  Sch.,  Palos 
Verdes  Estates,  Cal. 

Mother  M.  Gerard  Cooke,  Marymount  Sch., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Mother  M.  Joseph  Tully,  Marymount  Coll.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mother  M.  Louis,  Marymount  CoU.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Mother  M.  Loyola  Waelbaecher,  2635  State  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Mother  M.  Theresa  Gay,  2613  Ursuline  Ave., 
Galveston,  la. 

Mother  Margaret  Anne  Hart,  9600  Forest  Rd., 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Mother  Margaret  Potts,  St.  Genevieve  of  the 
Pines,  AsheviUe,  N.  C. 

Mother  Maria  Fidelia,  Holy  Child  H.  S.,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill. 

Mother  Marie  Catherine,  Marymount  Sch.,  Tar- 
rytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Marie-Cécile,  St.  Dominic’s  Inst.,  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass. 

Mother  Mary  Angelica,  Conv.  of  Holy  Child 
Jesus,  Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 

Mother  Mary  Canisius,  9  Herbert  St.,  Melrose  76, 
Mass. 

Mother  Mary  Carmelita,  14  Wentworth  St.,  San¬ 
ford,  Me. 

Mother  Mary  Claire  Rivet,  Ursuline  Coll.,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Mother  Mary  Derham,  S.  F.  C.  for  Women,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Mother  Mary  Dolores  Mackay,  Mt.  St.  Ursula, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mother  Mary  Emmanuel,  Box  2005,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mother  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  6250  Sheridan  Rd., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Mother  Mary  Nicholas,  19th  &  Wood  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Mother  Mary  Theresa,  St.  Patrick’s  H.  S.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Mother  Nancy  Swift,  Jeanne  d’Arc  Acad.,  Milton, 
Mass. 

Mother  Raymond  de  Jesus,  72  Church  St.,  Put¬ 
nam,  Conn. 

Mother  Saint  Augustin,  14  Wentworth  St.,  San¬ 
ford,  Me. 

Mother  St.  George  Davison,  CoU.  of  New  Roch¬ 
elle,  New  RocheUe,  N.  Y. 

Mother  St.  Helen  of  Notre  Dame,  196  E.  76  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mother  St.  Lambert,  165  Harrison  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Mother  Sainte-Mabie-Mebcédès,  Notre  Dame 
Coll.,  Staten  Is.,  N.  Y. 

Mother  St.  Wilfrid,  Villa  Augustina  Acad.,  Goffs- 
town,  N.  H. 
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Motroni,  Ralph  J.,  10008  Broad,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Mott,  Edward  B.,  4261  S.  Shore  Rd.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Mottrane,  Maxalynn,  1107  Cedrow  Ave.,  High 
Point,  N.  C. 

Mowry,  Vada,  6  Pleasant,  Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Moyer,  Evelyn,  101  E.  2nd  St.,  Media,  Pa. 

Moylan,  Paul  a.,  Jr.  Coll.,  Fhnt,  Mich. 

Mozzi,  Emil,  Emerson  H.  S.,  Union  City,  N.  J. 

Mueller,  Paul  E.,  Springtown,  Pa. 

Mueller,  Theodore,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Muldrow,  Mary  F.,  Wm.  &  Mary  Apts.,  High  Point, 
N.  C. 

Mulhauser,  Ruth,  Western  Reserve  U.,  Cleveland 
6,  O. 

Muller,  Leonard  R.,  3605  Poinciana  Ave.,  Miami, 
Fla. 

Muller,  René  F.,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.,  Annapolis, 
Md. 

Mullln,  Arthur  L.,  Oyster  Bay  Rd.,  Jericho,  N.  Y. 

Mullin,  Maureen,  Bldg.  15-B,  Sheridan  Village, 
Scheneetady,  N.  Y. 

Mullins,  Marjorie,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mumbauer,  Eleanor,  1722  Maple,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Mungo,  Mrs.  Van  L.,  Buford  fi.  S.,  Lancaster,  S.  C. 

Munro,  Anna  M.,  Lassen  Jr.  Coll.,  Susanville,  Cal. 

Munschy,  Mary  S.,  1273  Teller  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Murbach,  Janet  E.,  315  Lancaster  Ave.,  Richmond, 
Ky- 

Murdock,  Mrs.  M.  Roy,  267  Sport  Hill  Rd.,  Easton, 
Conn. 

Murphy,  Anne,  Houghton -Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Murphy,  Eileen  A.,  14  School,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Murphy,  Estelle  L.,  Cambridge  H.  S.,  Cambridge, 
Md. 

Murphy,  John,  107  Whiting,  Plainyille,  Conn. 

Murphy,  Loretta,  Central  H.  S.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Murphy,  Lorna,  2525  N.  Sherman  Blvd.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Murray,  Kathrsm,  304  Cleveland  Ave.,  Amherst,  O. 

Mubcanto,  Madeleine,  123  W.  74  St.,  New  York,  N. 
Y. 

Musgrave,  Wilford  P.,  U.  of  Dubuque,  Dubuque, 
la. 

Myers,  Kathryn  M.,  Kingswood  Sch.,  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mich. 

Myrick,  Arthur  B.,  Hamilton  Hotel,  Winter  Park, 
Fla. 

Myron,  Herbert  B.,  8  Plympton  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Nachtmann,  Francis  W.,  1014  W.  John  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  lU. 

Nacozy,  Philip,  3451  Fir  St.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Nagle,  Mary  E.,  117  Webster,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

Naqourney,  Anne  H.,  High  Sch.,  Forest  Hills, 
N.  Y. 

Naguid,  Leah,  35  W.  92  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nahmias,  Germaine,  1401  W.  12  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Najem,  Robert,  550J4  Harris9n  Blvd.,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Naples,  Blanche  L.,  17  Lewis,  Portland,  Me. 

Narbutas,  V.  J.,  2029  N.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Nash,  Ann,  3023  W.  21,  Topeka,  Ka^. 

Nash,  Donald  S.,  425  Rugby  Ave.,  Rochester,  N-  Y. 

Nauqhton,  Helen  T.,  739  Santa  Ynez,  Stanford  U., 

Navarrete,  Father  Antonio,  3230  N.  W.  7th  Ave., 
Miami,  Fla.  rn. 

Navyb,  Rev.  George,  Marianapolis  Prep.,  Ihomp- 

Naylor,  Louis  H.,  Trinity  Coll.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Nearhoff,  Edward  O.,  700  S.  Main,  Athens,  Pa. 

Neff,  Wilfred  B.,  Stephens  Coll.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Nelson,  Anne,  3533  Cuyler  Ave.,  Berwyn,  lU. 

Nelson,  Irene  M.,  Rt.  3,  Sylacauga,  Ate. 

Nelson,  Lillian  M.,  Southwest  H.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  „  „  ,  t 

Nelson,  Mary  H.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Dubuque,  la. 

Nelson,  Robert  J.,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Nelson,  Roy  J.,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Nelson,  W.  Jean,  Grayland  Sch.,  30  Birch,  Denver, 

Nemson,  Samuel  A.,  1329  Ocean  Parkway,  Brooklyn 
27,  N.  Y. 


Nestico,  Ralph  F.,  21  Clearview  Ave.,  Rt.  2,  Bristol, 
Conn. 

Netherwood,  Helen  A.,  87  S.  Lansdowne  Ave., 
Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Neumeister,  Andrée  G.,  Marin  Co.  Day  Sch.,  Corte 
Madera,  Cal. 

Neumeister,  Zenas,  29  High  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Neun,  Elsie,  348  Hollywood  Ave^  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Neuschatz,  Marie,  210  W.  101  St.,  New  York  25, 
N.  Y. 

Neves,  Suzanne  B.,  Wesley  Jr.  CoU.,  Dover,  Del. 

Newell,  Wayne,  H.  S.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Newkirk,  Dorothy  R.,  College  H.  S.,  Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

Newland,  Ruth,  5555  Hobart  St.,  Pittsburgh  17, 
Pa. 

Newland,  Lillian  D.,  79-27  255  St.,  Floral  Park,  N. 
Y. 

Newman,  Pauline,  701  Menlo  Oaks  Dr.,  Menlo  Park, 
Cal. 

Newman,  Richard  W.,  296  Wilson  Ave.,  Wollaston, 
Mass. 

Newmark,  Maxim,  JuHa  Richman  H.  S.,  E.  64th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Newmeyer,  Rose,  1277  Williams  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Newsome,  Naenell  H.,  3847  Boulevard  PI.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  8,  Ind. 

Newton,  Dorothy,  Hall  H.  S.,  West  Hartford  7, 
Conn. 

Newton,  Dorris  E.,  71  East.,  Sharon,  Mass. 

Neylans,  Catherine  E.,  Flora  Macdonald  College, 
Red  Springs,  N.  C. 

Nichol,  Laure,  St.  Nicholas  Sch.,  Seattle  2,  Wash. 

Nicholl,  Marilyn  F.,  Robt.  Poole  Jr.  H.  S.,  Balti¬ 
more  11,  Md. 

Nicholls,  James  C.,  206-J  Eagle  Heights,  Madison, 
Wise. 

Nicholson,  Frank,  Greenwich  Country  Day  Sch., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Nicolas,  Adolph,  4445  Elm  Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

Niess,  Robert  J.,  U.  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Noakes,  Warren  D.,  54  Barrow  St.,  New  York  14, 
N.  Y. 

Noble,  Alma  N.,  Marshall  CoU.,  Huntington,  W. 
Va. 

Noble,  Frances  E.,  West  Michigan  CoU.,  Kalama¬ 
zoo,  3Iich. 

Nolan,  George  J.,  80  Overhill  Rd.,  Milford,  Conn. 

Nolan,  Joan  M.,  1420  Marietta  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Nolan,  Rev.  R.  A.,  Loyola  Sch.,  980ParkAve.,  New 
York  28,  N.  Y. 

Nonnenmacher,  William  R.,  Salisbury  Sch.,  Salis¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

Noonan,  Alicia  K.,  H.  S.,  Willmar,  Minn. 

Norcross,  Vera  J.,  H.  S.,  Quincy,  Wash. 

Norman,  Frances,  321  Pequot  Ave.,  New  London, 
Conn. 

Norris,  Albert  M.,  H.  S.,  West  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

North,  Virginia,  2923  45th  N.  W.,  Washington  16, 
D.  C. 

Norwood,  Dorothea  T.,  Bradford  Jr.  Coll.,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Nostband,  Howard  Lee.,  U.  of  Wash.,  Seattle  5, 
Wash.  (Vice-President) 

Nothnagle,  John  T.,  117  10th  Ave.  S.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa 

Noveb,  Irving,  30  W.  190  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Nugent,  Robert  L.,  Lake  Erie  CoU.,  PainesviUe,  O. 

Nuner,  Robert,  710  Park  Ave.,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

Nussbaum,  Olga  T.,  385  E.  18th  St.,  Brooklyn  26, 
N.  Y. 

Nyabongo,  Virginia,  Tenn  A  &  I  State  U.,  Nash¬ 
ville  8,  Tenn.  „  ,  „ 

Nyman,  Mrs.  Alexander,  Bretton  Rd.,  Dover,  Mass. 


Oake,  Roger  B.,  Reed  CoU.,  Portland,  Ore 
Oberling,  Martha,  Bennett  Jr.  Coll.,  MiUbrook, 
N.  Y. 

O’Brien,  Frances  J.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Wellesley  HUls,  Mass. 
O’Brien,  Jerry,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 
O’Brien,  Justin,  Columbia  U.,  New  York  27,  N.  Y. 
O’Brien,  Kathryn  L.,  79  High  Rock  Ln.,  Westwood, 
Mass. 
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O’Brien,  Marion,  916  Van  Rensselaer  Ave.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  ^ 

O’Brien,  Richard,  18  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Pi.,  Baltimore 
2,  Md. 

Obuchowski,  Chester  W.,  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 

O’Connell,  Frances  Marie,  2801  Castro  Rd.,  San 
Pablo,  Cal.  ■  „  ^ 

O’Connor,  Geraldine,  87  Maple  St.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

O’Connor,  Helen,  Central  H.  S.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Odell,  Dorothy,  13  Mercer  Ave.,  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Odbnkirchen,  Carl  J.,  St.  U.  of  N.  Y.,  Albany  3, 
N.  Y. 

Obliger,  Grace  G.,  16  Howland  St.,  Cambridge, 

Mass.  V,  ij 

Ohrn,  Roy  A.,  Gov.  Dummer  Acad.,  So.  Byneld, 
Mass. 

Olander,  Inez,  No.  Park  Goll.,  Chicago  25,  Ill. 

O’Leary,  Harriet,  309  Waring  Rd.,  Syracuse  10, 
N.  Y. 

Olevnick,  Arthur,  Sr. -Jr.  H.  S.,  Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Oliver,  Alice,  Gallatin  Co.  H.  S.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  120  Auburn  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

O’Malley,  Jessie  C.,  303  High  St.,  Somersworth, 
N.  H. 

O’Mara,  Rita  B.,  1000  Hempstead  Ave.,  Rockville 
Centre,  N.  Y. 

O’Melia,  David,  Taft  Sch.,  Watertown,  Conn. 

Ominsky,  Elaine  F.,  Polytechnic  Inst.,  Baltimore  2, 
Md. 

O’Nan,  Martha  B.,  Millikin  U.,  Decatur,  lU. 

O’Neill,  E.  Wesley,  32  Standish  Circle,  Wellesley 
Hills,  Mass. 

Onffboy,  Jeanette  H.,  796  E.  9th  St.,  Chico,  Cal. 

Onkeb,  Gertrude,  1624  Beadle  St.,  Traverse  City, 
Mich. 

O’Rourke,  Louise,  230  E.  50,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Osborn,  Mrs.  Jas.  W.,  2683  Leighton  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights  20,  O. 

Osborn,  Louise  B.,  Box  295,  Newburgh,  Ind. 

Osborne,  Jeanne  G.,  612  Penguin  Ave.,  LouisviUe 
17,  Ky. 

Osborne,  Maybelle  H.,  20  Atwater  PL,  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

O’Shauqhnessy,  Vera  H.,  Classical  Jr.  H.  S., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

OssENEERG,  Grace  E.,  258  Washington  Ave.,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

O’Steen,  Marie,  Rte.  1,  Box  32C,  Roswell,  Ga. 

O’Sullivan,  Edmund  V.,  605  W.  156th  St.,  New 
York  32,  N.  Y. 

O’Sullivan,  Use,  3083  29th  St.,  Long  Island  City  21, 
N.  Y. 

Oswald,  Frances,  777  W.  End  Ave.,  New  York,  25, 
N.  Y. 


Ott,  Kenneth  L.,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Omak,  Wash. 

Otten,  Arthur,  553  Fuller  Ave.  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids 
6,  Mich. 

Ouellette,  Richard,  56  Garfield  Ave.,  Middletown, 
Conn. 

OuzTS,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jr.,  550  E.  Creswell  St.,  Green¬ 
wood,  S.  C. 

Overstreet,  Winnie,  1314  Holden  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Overton,  Helen  A.,  Central  H.  S,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

OwEN-JoNES,  Miss  D.,  176  W.  Rockland  Rd.,  No. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Owens,  Gertrude,  4724  Chester  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
43,  Pa. 

Owens,  Mrs.  M.  M.,  2555  Woodward  Ave.,  Pittsburgh 
26  Pa. 

Owens,  Sherry  V.,  27336  Oak  Couit,  Euclid  23,  O. 

Oyler,  Beverly  J.,  Wayland  Acad.,  Beaver  Dam, 
Wise. 


Packard,  Hubert  S.,  Choate  Sch.,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Paddon,  Doris,  93  Wellington  St.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
Page,  Richard  G.,  2349  Bellevue  Ave.,  Syracuse  4, 
N.  Y. 


Pain,  Mrs.  E.,  King  Edward  H.  S.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Palermo,  Joseph  A.,  U.  of  Conn.,  Storrs,  Conn. 
Palffy,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  23  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Palfrey,  Thomas  R.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 


Palleri,  Nazzareno,  125  E.  17  St.,  New  York  3, 
N.  Y. 

Palleske,  S.  O.,  2725  Eldorado  PL,  Denver  10,  Colo. 

Pallester,  Janis  L.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Palmebi,  Joseph,  U.  of  Wise.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Palumbo,  Anita  F.,  12  Delmar  PL,  Delmar,  N.  Y. 

Pangello,  Antoinette,  134  S.  Kenilworth,  Oak  Park, 
Ill. 

Panunzio,  Wesley  C.,  U.  of  R.  I.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Paoub,  Peter  J.,  1010  Webster  Ave.,  De  Paul  U., 
Chicago  14,  Ill. 

Papandrea,  Julia,  Case  H.  S.,  Swansea,  Mass. 

Pape,  Eulalie,  403  N.  Mulberry,  Fayette,  Mo. 

Pappas,  John  N.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Paradis,  Gérard  A.,  Box  71,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Parcell,  Harold  D.,  Wake  Forest  C.,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Paris,  Virginia  L.,  1930  Estes  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Park,  W.  May,  2  No.  Walnut  St.,  Lewistown,  Pa. 

Parker,  Clifford  S.,  U.  of  N.  H.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Parker,  Ellen  P.,  ’Walnut  Hill  Sch.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Parker,  Helen  O.,  Paeonian  Springs,  Va. 

Parker,  John  R.,  Wake  Forest  Coll.,  Winston-Sa¬ 
lem,  N.  C. 

Parker,  Kelvin  M.,  2533  N.  Bernard,  Chicago  47, 
Ill. 

Parker,  Richard,  N.  Y.  Ü.,  New  York  53,  N.  Y. 

Parker,  Richard  J.,  Box  38,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

Parkinson,  M.  A.,  801  Chicago  Ave.,  Waukesha, 
Wise. 

Parnell,  Charles  E.,  Box  61,  U.  of  N.  D.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Paroutaud,  Henri,  36  Wellings  PL,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Parrish,  Harriet,  Atlantic  Union  GoU.,  S.  Lancas¬ 
ter,  Mass. 

Parsell,  j.  R.,  Point  Lookout,  Mo. 

Parson,  Marjorie,  1200  Pine  Valley  Rd.,  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

Parsons,  Dorothy  R.,  621  Park  Ave.,  Kent,  O. 

Parsons,  Gertrude,  43  Carroll  St.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Parsons,  Jean  B.,  183  Commonwealth,  Springfield, 
Vt. 

Basel,  Dora  Marie,  Elgin  H.  S.,  Elgin,  Ill. 

Pasmore,  D.  Fred,  Ark.  St.  Coll.,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Pastel,  Rosemary,  75  W.  Demarest  Ave.,  Engle¬ 
wood,  N.  J. 

Pastobe,  Jeanette  L.,  3390  W.  36th  Ave.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Patebachi,  Victoria  O.,  H.  S.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Patterson,  Agnes  W.,  2035  N.  Fulton  Ave.,  Balti¬ 
more  17,  Md. 

Patterson,  D.  H.,  209  E.  Lutz  Ave.,  West  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Ind. 

Patterson,  Frances  H.,  Beverly  PL,  Dayton  9,  O. 

Patterson,  Walter  T.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis  14, 
Minn. 

Patterson,  W’arren  H.,  Indian  Chase  Dr.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Warren  H.,  Indian  Chase  Dr., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

Patty,  James  S.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Pauly,  Marie-Hélène,  Skidmore  Coll.,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Payne,  Annette,  411  Magnolia,  Healdton,  Okla. 

Payne,  Richard  J.,  Southwest  Mo.  St.  Coll.,  Spring- 
field,  Mo. 

Payson,  Eileen,  Thornhurst  Point,  Portland  99,  Me. 

Peachy,  Frederic,  Reed  Coll.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 

Pearl,  Rosalie,  317  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark  4,  N.  J. 

Pearlman,  Esther  A.,  21  Ireland  PL,  Amityville, 
N.  Y. 

Pearson,  Cecil  E.,  Greene  Central  Sch.,  Greene, 
N.  Y. 

Pearson,  Leonard  B.,  24  Pavonia  Ave.,  Arlington, 
N.  J. 

Pearson,  Yvonne,  2401  E.  Holcombe,  Houston  4, 
Tex. 

Peart,  Marie  Alice,  H.  S.,  Clovis,  Cal. 

Peck,  Mrs.  Scott,  40  L  St.,  Chula  Vista,  Cal. 

Peckham,  Lawton  P.  G.,  Columbia  U.,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y. 

Peeler,  Mrs.  V.  A.,  1003  S.  Benbow  Rd.,  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C. 
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Peevish,  Mary  Virginia,  1019  Embury  St.,  Pacific 

Pei,  Mario,’  35  Hamilton  PL,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pei,  Marjorie,  6811  Waterman  Ave.,  University  City 
5,  Mo. 

Peirolo,  James  J.,  3273  E.  Fairfax  Rd.,  Cleveland 
18,  O. 

Pellegrino,  A.,  U.  of  Me.,  Orono,  Me. 

Pelletier,  Constance,  6  Bishop  Rd.,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Pelletier,  Therese,  304  S.  Main  St.,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Pelmont,  Raoul  A.,  972  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21, 
N.  Y. 

Peloro,  Filoména,  355  State  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Peltier,  Charlotte  R.,  S.  U.  N.  Y.  Teachers  Coll., 
Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Penland,  Daisy,  Rt.  2,  Canton,  N.  C. 

Penn,  Dorothy,  4700  Roanoke  Parkway,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Pennett,  Wanda  C.,  Box  108,  No.  Conway,  N.  H. 

Pénot-Spanos,  Andrée,  365  E.  193  St.,  New  York 
58,  N,  Y. 

Pereira,  Sarah  M.,  Tenn.  A.  &  I.  Ü.,  Nashville  8, 
Term. 

Perez  De  Lara,  Lola  Jane,  Ind.  U.  Adult  Division, 
So.  Bend,  Ind. 

Perkins,  Estella,  Elmhurst  H.  S.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Perkins,  Katherine,  46  Grove  Ave.,  E.  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Perkins,  Merle  L.,  309  E.  12  St.,  Davis,  Cal. 

Perkins,  Olive  Blossom,  South  Side  H.  S.,  Ft. 
'Wayne,  Ind. 

Perret,  M.  J.,  Box  332,  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C. 

Perry,  Elsie  M.,  1304  E.  Jones  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Perry,  Marguerite,  E.  Carolina  T.  C.,  Greenville, 
N.  C. 

Perry,  Gladys  S.,  185  Water  St.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Pershing,  Charles  H.,  410  E.  Cypiesa  Ave.,  Bur¬ 
bank,  Cal. 

Peters,  Alice,  150  Madison,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Peters,  Mary  Olga,  Ind.  St.  Teachers  Coll.,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  _  t-.,  , 

Petersen,  Dorothea,  446  Fairview  Ave.,  Elmhurst, 

lU. 

Peterson,  E.  Robert,  1911  Mariposa  Ave.,  Boulder, 

Petrizzi,  Daniel  J.,  473  S.  Main  St.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Pettis,  Dorothy,  K.  S.  Coll.,  Manhattan,  Kans.  _ 

Peyre,  Henri,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Presi¬ 
dent) 

Pfeiffer,  Louise,  349  Dryden  PL,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Phillips,  Alma,  2115  Acklen  Ave.,  Nashville  12, 

Phillips,  Carl  R.,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Edward,  805  Rountree  St.,  Kinston, 
N.  C. 

Phillips,  Hosea,  606  E.  College  Ave.,  Lafayette,  La. 

Phypers,  June  G.,  3510  Richmond  Rd.,  Cleveland 
24,  O. 

Phythian,  Margaret,  Agnes  Scott  Coll.,  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Piano,  Frank,  Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Picard,  Réné  L.,  rue  des  Jarsines,  Veneux-les-Sa- 
blons,  Seine  et  Marne,  France 

PiCKELL,  Harriet,  6514  Villa  Rd.,  Knoxville  18, 

Pickett,  Margaret,  323  Old  Post  Rd.,  Fairfield, 

Pierce,'  Mary  T.,  167  E.  Frederick  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 

Pierce,  Patricia  C.,  3103  Durrell  Ave.,  Cincinnati  7, 

PiERPULiNE,  Marie,  640  Ridgewood  Rd.,  Upper 

PiraM^^’Leon,  O.  St.  U.,  Columbus,  O. 

Pierson,  Lorraine,  .Ma.  CoU.,  MontevaUo,  Ala. 

PiETRANGBLi,  Angelina,  U.  of  lU.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

PiFFABD,  Guerard,  5716  Marengo  Ave.,  La  Mesa,  Cal. 

PiGNABRE,  Marguerite,  2907  13  Ave.  S.,  Birmingham, 

PiGNATARO,  Rudolph  J.,  28  Thorman  Ave.,  Hicks- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

Pike,  Anne  V.,  H.  S.,  Monticello,  111. 


Pike,  Robert  E.,  365  Pine  St.,  Eatontown,  N.  J. 

Pike,  W.  Perry,  Bishop  Ave.,  Westhampton  Beach, 
N.  Y. 

Pillet,  Roger,  5736  S.  Woodlawn,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PiMSLEHR,  Paul,  U.  of  Cal.,  Los  Angeles  24,  Cal. 

PiNACOLi,  Valentine,  142  County  St.,  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Pinckney,  Jessey  E.,  Cherry  Hill  Jr.  H.  S.,  Balti¬ 
more  25,  Md. 

Pinckney,  Sarah,  Gulf  Park  CoU.,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

PiNCUs,  Dorothy  D.,  H.  S.,  Bayside,  N.  Y. 

PiNGiTORB,  Pierre,  2620  Madison  Ave.,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

PiONTEK,  Amadeus,  St.  Bonaventure  Minor  Sem., 
Sturtevant,  Wise. 

PiRRiTTE,  Hélène  B.,  6749  S.  CorneU  Ave.,  Chicago 
49,  Ill. 

PiSTORiiJS,  George,  R.  D.  2,  Easton,  Pa. 

Pitcher,  Stephen  L.,  7144  Washington  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Pitts,  Nita,  H.  S.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Pivornik,  Lee  Dolson,  U.  of  Nev.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

PizziNGEB,  Alda  M.,  H.  S.,  Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 

Place,  Edwin  B.,  909  San  Benito  Rd.,  Berkeley  7, 
Cal. 

Plaud,  Cecile,  235  N.  Main  St.,  Acushnet,  Mass. 

Plauzoles,  Thérèse,  2286  Pelham  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
64,  Cal. 

Playe,  George  L.,  Box  182,  U.  of  C.,  Chicago  37, 
Ill. 

Playfoot,  Maynard  R.,  161  N.  Washington  St., 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Pleasants,  Jeanne  V.,  54  Morningside  Dr.,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. 

Plottel,  Jeannine,  98  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Plumans,  Frances,  475  E.  State  St.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

PococK,  Editha  W.,  69  Union  St.,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

PoDOLNY,  Irma,  16  Coburn  Rd.,  Manchester,  Conn. 

PoHORYLES,  Bernard  M.,  132  W.  36th  St.,  New  York 
18,  N.  Y. 

Poirier,  Yvette,  297  Main  St.,  Indian  Orchard, 
Mass. 

PoiBON,  Daniel,  Yale  U.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

PoLANSKY,  Frances,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Shawano,  Wise. 

Politzer,  Robert  L.,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Pollock,  Elma,  Gardner-Webb  CoU.,  Boiling 
Springs,  N.  C. 

Pollock,  Jessie  M.,  1615  E.  Locust  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wise. 

PoMERANTZ,  Donald,  Fla.  St.  U.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Pond,  Karl  S.,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Pond,  MUdred,  New  Haven  H.  S.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  . 

PoRRMANN,  Dolores,  409  E.  Passaic  Ave.,  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J. 

Porte,  Marguerite  J.,  3950  Langley  Court,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Porter,  Ellis  G.,  3081  Iowa  St.,  Baton  Rouge  2,  La. 

Porter,  Florence  C.,  72  Central  St.,  Turners  FaUs, 

PoTTOR,  Mary  H.,  1707  E.  14th  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Poulin,  Robert  P.,  41  Hamilton  St.,  Worcester  4, 
î^ass 

Poulin,  Roland  N.,  H.  S.,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

PouLSEN,  Antoinette,  St.  Coll,  of  Wash.,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

Powell,  James  D.,  Temple  U.,  Philade^hia  22,  Pa. 

Powell,  Marcy  S.,  Miami  U.,  Oxford,  0. 

Powers,  Edward,  Boston  Tech.  H.  S.,  Jamaica 
^^lai^i  I^lass 

Powers,  Nancy  A.,  216  Ballentine  St.,  Fuquay 
Springs,  N.  C.  . 

PowLEY,  Russell,  360  Lincoln  Ave.,  Hawthorne, 
N.  J. 

PowsNER,  Isadore,  872  E.  24  St.,  Brooklyn  10,  N.  Y. 

Precala,  John,  13500  Detroit  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O. 

Preble,  Howard  B.,  Choate  Sch.,  WalUngford, 

Pbe°d!°So1.,  3508  King’s  CoU.  PL,  Bronx  67,  N.  Y. 

Prejean,  John  A.,  Box  55,  Rt.  1,  Scott,  La. 

Prendergast,  Jerome,  1206  Loras  Blvd.,  Dubuque, 
la. 

Presel,  Rose,  89  Elmgrove  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Presley,  Nannie  K.,  118  Arlington  Dr.,  Lawton, 
Okla.  «  .  .-.1 

Prebta,  Peter  S.,  S.  F.  St.  Coll.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Preston,  Ethel,  223  N.  5th  St.,  Vincennes,  Ind. 
Preston,  Fred  L.,  Denison  XJ.,  Granville,  O. 
Preston,  Howard  M.,  986  Forest  Rd.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  ^ 

Prévost,  John  C.,  3331  Pasadena  Ave.,  Detroit  38, 
Mich. 

Prévôt,  Araxi,  Old  Framingham  Rd.,  Sudbury, 
l^ass 

Price,  *  Blanche,  Miss  Porter’s  Sch.,  Farmington, 
Conn. 

Price,  Erwin  H.,  Box  554,  State  Coll.,  Miss. 

Price,  Robert  H.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Prillaman,  Suzanne,  107  A.  Armstrong  Dr.,  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Va.  ^ 

Prince,  James  Roy,  East  Carolina  Coll.,  Greenville, 

N.  C. 

Prins,  Marguerite,  82  W.  12  St.,  Holland,  Mich. 
Pritzler,  Erma,  204  S.  Barclay  St.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Prociotjs,  Sara  Ellen,  Juniata  Coll.,  Huntingdon, 
Pa.  ^  , 

Proctor,  Mrs.  John,  27  Brookhaven  Dr.,  Ludlow, 
î^ass 

Peongeb,  Lester,  1200  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Pkoglx,  Alfred  C.,  U.  of  Va.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Pryce,  Robert  F.,  Western  Reserve  Acad.,  Hudson, 

O. 

Pryle,  Ann  Marie,  Bethlehem  Central  Jr.  H.  S., 
Delmar,  N.  Y. 

PsiAHAB,  John  T.,  2353  Hernando  Rd.,  Sacramento 
25,  Cal. 

PucciANi,  O.  F.,  U.  C.  L.  A.  Los  Angeles  24,  Cal. 
Pulleyn,  John  W.,  U.  of  Akron,  Akron  4,  Ohio 
Pulliam,  Roanne  B.,  313  High  St.,  Albert  Lea, 
Minn. 

Pulling,  Anne  D.,  Rogers  Hall,  Lowell,  Mass. 
PuTERBAUQH,  Esther,  2128  Washington  Blvd.,  Can¬ 
ton,  O. 

Pyle,  Robert  E.,  Sta.  CoU.,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Pyle,  Theodore  H.,  110  W.  30  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Pyne,  Lucy,  Montgomery  H.  S.,  Rockville,  Md. 


Queneau,  Bertile  M.,  5701  Roland  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Quick,  Herbert  M.,  Wyoming  Sem.,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Quinche,  Hortense  A.,  7  Bay,  Rumson,  N.  J. 
Quincke,  Othon,  Woodmere  Acad.,  Woodmere,  N. 
Y. 

Quinlan,  Marion  L.,  104  E.  37  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Quinn,  Richard  M.,  1150  Buffalo  Rd.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Quieion,  Irene  T.,  1  Walnut,  Skowhegan,  Me. 


Raab,  Edith,  47  Plaza  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rabbitt,  Francis  M.,  6616  Beechmont  Ave.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 

Rabe,  Elizabeth  V.,  625  Ocean  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. 

Radtke,  F.  a.,  411  Benton,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 

Rafpanel,  Albert,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Ragusa,  Olga,  30  W.  12  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Raible,  Daniel,  Brunnerdale  Sem.,  Canton,  O. 

Raines,  Ada,  306  S.  Bellevue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Rains,  Ruth  R.,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  111. 

Rainville,  Lucien  J.,  814  19th  St.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Raitt,  Robert  J.,  2000  Norris  PI.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rak,  Eleanor  M.,  416  E.  77th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rallo,  John  A.,  68  Blachley  Rd.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Ramage,  Bernice  D.,  12  Ventura,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Ramey,  Marie  L.,  208  S.  4th,  Dupo,  Ill. 

Ramsey,  Andrew  R.,  3853  Byram  Ave.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Ramsland,  Dorothy,  High  Sch.,  Wayzata,  Minn. 

Randall,  Earle  S.,  211  De  Hart  St.,  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Raney,  Ebzabeth,  304  Pittsboro,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Ransom,  Mrs.  James  R.,  1502  Kennewick  Rd., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Raphael,  Bernard  F.,  Booker  T.  Washington  H.  S., 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Raphael,  Françoise,  St.  Mary’s-in-the-Mountains, 
Littleton,  N.  H. 

Raska,  Olga,  400  E.  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rassias,  John,  U.  of  B.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ratermanis,  j.,  S.  U.  I.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Rath,  George,  9th  St.,  Peru,  Neb. 

Ratiu,  B.,  618  Claim  St.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Ratté,  Elizabeth,  135  Pleasant  St.,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Rattner,  Henriette  J.,  50  E.  10  St.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Rausch,  Marian  T.,  1019  Falls  Ave.,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  O.  „ 

Rauschenberg,  Gretchen,  1005  S.  6th  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  lU. 

Ray,  Marilyn,  Remonal  H.  S.,  Woodbridge,  Conn. 

Raymond,  Agnes  G.,  229  Gano  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Rea,  Annabelle,  755  Via  Airosa,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Reardon,  Cecilia,  101  Sprague  Ave.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rebbr,  Willette,  Ferry  Hall  H.  S.,  Lake  Forest,  lU. 

Reboussin,  Marcel  A.,  121  Richmond  Rd.,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Va.  .  . 

Rechtin,  Madeleine  M.,  2379  Madison  Rd.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  O. 

Records,  Mary,  1620  North  B  St.,  Elwood,  Ind. 

Redewill,  Hazel  B.,  1115  W.  Latham,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Redman,  Harry,  Jr.,  Box  5352,  University,  Ala. 

Redmond,  Alta,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Columbus,  Ind. 

Reed,  Cordelia,  506  S.  Matthews  Ave.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

Reed,  Elwood  B.,  High  School,  MardeUa,  Md. 

Reed,  ForestE.,  705  N.  Wayne,  N.  Manchester,  Ind. 

Reed,  Verna  M.,  17  S.  11  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Reed,  Mrs.  William,  1254  Goodrich  Ave.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Reeves,  Francine  W.,  Ashley  Hall,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Reid,  Lucile,  Central  H.  S.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Rejlek,  Mary  V.,  10702  Holman  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

RÉKASI,  Joseph  S.,  Duns  Scotus  CoU.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Renaud,  Armand  A.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Renaud,  Madeleine,  307  4th  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Renfrew,  Esther,  245  W.  Maple  Rd.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Renfroe,  Walter  J.,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Milit.  Acad.,  West 
Point,  N.  Y. 

Renkenberger,  B.  a.,  44  Fairview  Ave.,  Athens, 

O. 

Rennie,  JacqueUne,  31  WeUington  Rd.,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y. 

Rentpro,  Mabel,  220  N.  Jefferson,  Moscow,  Ida. 

Repetto,  Arlene,  2427  Hilgard,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Repetylo,  Doris  K.,  11221  Revere  Ave.,  Cleveland, 

O. 

Resweber,  Earl  A.,  Wayne  Sta.  U.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Rew,  Cecil  L.,  245  N.  Prospect,  Bowling  Green,  O. 

Rhodes,  JeweU  B.,  5091  Cates  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rhodes,  Mary,  29  E.  Penn  St.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

Riblet,  Isabel,  P.  S.  Dupont  H.  S.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Riccardi,  Sadie,  Box  726,  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

Rice,  Howard  C.,  Jr.,  U.  Lib.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rice,  James  V.,  16  N.  May  Ave.,  Athens,  O. 

Rice,  Raymond  L.,  311  Higgins  Rd.,  Elk  Grove 
Vill.,  Ill. 

Rice,  W.  N.,  Jr.,  A.  &  T.  Coll.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Richard,  Eleanore  G.,  8Morningside  Dr.,  Lansdale, 
Pa. 

Richard,  Helen,  Francis  W.  Parker  Sch.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


Richard,  Oneil  J.,  La.  Poly.,  Ruston,  La. 

Richard,  Yvette  R.,  1070  Glendon  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Richards,  A.  J.,  Sta.  Coll.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Richards,  Howell  H.,  180  Bloomfield  Ave.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Richards,  Marguerite  L.,  N.  J.  Coll,  for  Women, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Richards,  Mildred  R.,  34  High,  N.  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Richardson,  Caroline  G.,  221  Hawthorne  Lane, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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Richardson,  Robert  C.,  6114  N.  Charles,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Richardson,  Sylvia  G.,  6003  Old  Frederick  Rd. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Riché,  Oriole  T.,  RD  1,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Richter,  Louis  E.,  Sta.  Coll.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 
Rickard,  Elizabeth  A.,  1315  Rosedale  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Ridge,  George,  205  Ponce  de  Leon  Ct.,  Decatur,  Ga. 
Ridge,  Irene  G.,  812  Sherman,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Ridqely,  Beverly  S.,  Brown  U.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Riegel,  Roberta  M.,  201  E.  1st  Ave.,  Indianola,  la. 
Riekb,  Evelyn,  Univ.  Sch.,  Carbondale,  Ill. 
Riffaterre,  Michel,  401  W.  118  St.,  New  York,  N. 
Y. 

Rigault,  André,  McGill  U.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Ridey,  Claude  A.,  807  Fondulac,  Muskogee,  Okla. 
Riley,  Joan  K.,  7840  79  St.,  Glendale,  N.  Ÿ. 

Riley,  Rosemary  T.,  Stearns  H.  S.,  Millinocket,  Me. 
Rimmer,  Lura  L.,  Sta.  Coll.,  Warner,  Okla. 
Ringgold,  Gordon  B.,  620  Coll.  Terr.,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Ringler,  Marguerite,  Box  546,  High  Sch.,  Hudson, 

O. 

Rioux,  Normandie,  137  S.  Center,  Rockville  Center, 
N.  Y. 

RioiJX,  Robert,  Sta.  U.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Ripper,  Margaret,  517  13th  Ave.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 
Risi,  Lydia,  22  Pomeworth,  Stoneham,  Mass. 
Ritchie,  Victor  W.,  75-19  182  SÇ,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 
Rittenhouse,  Jane  A.,  1321  Gilpin  Ave.,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del. 

Ritter,  Maria,  5  Stanley  Rd.,  Augusta,  Me. 

Rivers,  W.  Napoleon,  D.  of  C.  Teach.  Coll,,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Rizk,  Alta,  Hanover  Park  H.  S.,  Hanover,  N.  J. 
Rizoli,  Lois  M.,  79  South,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

Roach,  Eloise,  1104  Baylor,  Austin,  Tex. 

Roach,  William,  U.  of  Penn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Robb,  James  W.,  Geo.  Wash.  U.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Robbins,  Dorothy,  33-47  14  St.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

Roberts,  Alan,  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Roberts,  Alfred  D.,  Ursinus  Coll.,  Collegeville,  Pa. 
Roberts,  Dorothy,  5834  Stony  Island  Ave.,  Chicago, 

Roberts,  Evangeline,  Ark.  Poly.,  Russelville,  Ark. 
Roberts,  Herbert  C.,  4647  Evans,_  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Roberts,  John  G.,  High  Sch.,  Bristd,  Vt. 
Roberts,  John  G.,  Randolph  Macon  Coll.,  Ashland, 
Va. 

Roberts,  Katie,  3  Allen  Ave.,  Fairhaven,  Yt' 
Robehts,  Kimberly  U.  of  u’li 

Roberts,  Mrs.  Owen  E.,  Mars  Hill  Coll.,  Mars  Hill, 

N  C 

Roberts,  P.,  7301  Ft.  Hamilton  Pkwy.,  Brooklyn, 
N  Y 

Roberts,  Phyllis,  State  Teach.  CoU.,  Kearney,  Neb. 
Roberts,  William,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  ill. 
Robertson,  Mary  L.,  709  W.  24  St.,  Richmond  Va., 
Robillard,  Madeleine,  219  Audobon  Dr.,  Snyder, 
N.  Y. 

Robinove,  Muriel  N.,  15154  Piedmont  Ave.,  Detroit, 

Rob\‘Jove,  Phyllis  S.,  344  W.  72  St.,  New  York, 
N  Y 

Robinson,  Mrs  Edward,  8120  Clyde  Ave.,  Chicago, 

Robinson,  H.  L.,  Baylor  U.,  I^co,  Tex.  ,  „  , 

Robinson,  Irving  L.,  Western  Reserve  Acad.,  Hua- 

Rosm^ON,  Lucius  S.,  1805  S.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  Los 

RoBiNSON.^Mary  F.,  Box  6331  Reynolds  Branch, 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  t-<i  u  4. 

Robinson,  Samuel,  51-16  Van  Loon,  Elmhurst, 

C^ueens  • 

Robinson,  Sanford,  270  Noroton  Ave.,  Darien, 

Robitaille,  Donald  J.,  139  Skeel,  Willimansett, 
^^ass 

Robitaille,  Gaston,  Box  1328,  Teachers  Coll., 

Amos,  P.  Q.  .  „  T  ■  nr 

Robitaille,  Henri,  St.  Louis  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Roche,  Alphonse  V.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston, 

lU. 

Roche,  Helen,  High  Sch.,  Bangor,  Pa. 

Roche,  Joanna  F.,  60  Park,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Roche,  Margaret  H.,  Slater  Jr.  H.  S.,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. 

Rochedieu,  Charles  A.,  1616  19th  Ave.,  So.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn. 

Rochelle,  Virginia  E.,  40  W.  Elm,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Rodgers,  Anne  D.,  464  Mt.  Vernon  Rd.,  Newark,  O. 
Rodney,  Mrs.  Cedric,  652  E.  93rd  St.,  Cleveland  8, 

O- 

Rodolosi,  René,  26255  Schoolcraft,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Roebuck,  Mrs.  Frank  W.,  Davis  &  Elkins  Coll., 
Elkins,  W.  Va. 

Robdig,  Charles  F.,  727  E.  Colfax  Ave.,  So.  Bend, 
Ind. 

Roeming,  Robert  F.,  623  W.  State  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Rogal,  Abraham,  1616  54th  St.,  Bkyn.,  N.  Y. 
Rogers,  Adrienne,  344  Ft.  Washington  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Rogers,  Carol  Ann,  409  Shipley  Rd.,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Rogers,  Francis  M.,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rogers,  Jacqueline,  U.  of  Chi.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  2121  Adams  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Rohrbr,  Wilsie  B.,  2712  Bradford  Dr.,  Toledo,  O. 
Roht,  Elizabeth  M.,  19  Pearl,  Middleboro,  Mass. 
Roland-Quellettb,  Mme.  M.,  2230  Greening  Rd., 
Applegate,  Mich. 

Romay,  Angela  M.,  92  Pearson  Rd.,  W.  Somerville, 

Mass.  T  1  T.  1 

Rominb,  Helen,  7  Lombardy  Lane,  Little  Rock, 
Axk 

Roncalez,  Georges,  Phillips  Exeter,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Roney,  Rena,  527  HiU  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Ronsavllle,  Virginia,  3942  Washington  St.,  Kens¬ 
ington,  Md. 

Roper,  Grace  D.,  Parker  H.  S.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Rosamilia,  Jeannette,  1557  Summit  Ave.,  Hillside, 

Rose,  Wilma,  352  Durande  Dr.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Rosen,  Mrs.  Henry,  High  Sch.,  Abington,  Mass. 
Rosen,  MoUie,  Lincoln  H.  S.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Rosenberg,  Finkle,  117  Liberty,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Rosenpield,  Leonora  C.,  3749  Chesapeake  St.  N. 

W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  „  ^ 

Rosenkkanz,  Gabriolle,  63-84  Saunder  St.,  Forest 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

Rosenzweig,  Janice,  470  Michigan  Ave.,  Berkeley, 

Ross,  A.  Wayne,  31  Cross  Highway,  Westport,  Conn. 
Ross,  Carmen  M.,  High  Sch.,  W.  Linn,  Ore. 

Ross,  Mrs.  D.  Duncan,  8  Bird  Song  Ln.,  Stamford, 

Ross^'Grace,  13946  Marion,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ross  Lillian  B.,  245  Sawyer,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Ross,  Maurice  M.,  509  N.  Grant,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Rosselet,  Jeanne,  Goucher  Coll.,  Towson,  Md. 
Rosselot,  E.  LaVelle,  Otterbein  Coll.,  Westerville, 

Rossi,  Louis,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Rossi,  Vinio,  797  Crotona  Park  N.,  Bronx  60.  N.  Y. 
Rossmeisl,  Martha  E.,  11  E.  Elm  Ave.,  Balto.,  Md. 
Rostab,  Edith  S.,  Mt.  Holyoke  CoU.,  S.  Hadley, 
Idass 

Rothb’erg,  Irving  P.,  Temple  U.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Rothschild,  H.  Dorothy,  High  Sch.,  Scarsdale,  N. 
Y. 

Rothschild,  Judith  M.,  636  So.  4th  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor, 

Roudebush,  Katherine,  219  S.  Main,  Middletown, 

Roudiez,  Leon  S.,  (After  July  1)  Columbia  U.,  New 
York27,  N.  Y.  ,  „  .  ^ 

(Managing  Editor,  French  Review) 

Rouillard,  Irene  C.,  59  Thornwood,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.  „  ,  „  ,  -n 

Rovetlo,  Matteo,  Manor  Central  Sch.,  MannsviUe, 

N.  Y. 

Rowdybush,  Ethel  M.,  3386  Stephenson  PI.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Rowe,  Charles  G.,  928  Prescott,  Kerrville,  Tex. 

Rowe,  Priscilla  A.,  12  Oak,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Roy,  Esther  M.,  907  Armory,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Roy,  Francis  A.,  U.  of  Ariz.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Roy,  Kathleen  M.,  51  Cunningham,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Roy,  Rosina,  Orchard  Lake,  Mich. 

Rube,  SteUa,  147-22  71  Rd.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Rubin,  Beatrice  W.,  810  Hunts  Point  Ave.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Rubino,  Gayda,  Roosevelt  H.  S.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rubinow,  Marguerite  S.,  320  E.  88  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Ruff,  Edgar  T.,  3706  N.  Kansas,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Ruff,  Ruth  S.,  Wilson  H.  S.,  Beckley,  W.  Va. 

Ruland,  Harold  L.,  High  Sch.,  Union,  N.  J. 

Rulofson,  Edith,  32  State,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Rusinak,  Virginia,  2405  Coll  Spring  Rd.,  Adelphi, 
Md. 

Russ,  Miss  C.  L.,  Washington  Sr.  H.  S.,  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Russ,  Ellen  L.,  Hobart,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  Cecelia,  U.  of  Ark.,  Fayatteville,  Ark. 

Russell,  Florence,  1402  E.  75  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Russell,  Florence  H.,  96  Robbins  Rd.,  Watertown, 
Mass. 

Russo,  Dorothy  A.,  High  Sch.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Russo,  Joseph  A.,  5608  Merriewood  Dr.,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Ruszkowski,  Irene,  High  Sch.,  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Ruth,  Charlotte,  66  S.  Spring,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Ruyle,  Mabel,  716  W.  Douglas,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Ryan,  John,  1634  Cleveland  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Ryan,  Kathleen,  Classen  H.  S.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Ryan,  Lee  W.,  Hampden-Sydney,  Va. 

Ryan,  William  P.,  RD  2  Homeland  Rd.,  York,  Pa. 

Ryba,  Thérèse,  342  Burke  Dr.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ryland,  Hobart,  250  Tahoma  Rd.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Sabbeth,  Morris,  324  Bay  14th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sabin,  Martin,  High  Sch.,  Roslyn,  N.  Y. 

Sacheb,  Cecil,  Niles  Twp.  H.  S.,  Stokie,  Ill. 

Sachs,  Murray,  Williams  Coll.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Sachs,  Mrs.  Sidney,  2717  Daniel  Rd.,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md. 

Sackein,  Gene,  56  Narcissus  Ave.,  W.  Islip,  N.  Y. 

Sage,  William  D.,  316  Oakhill,  E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Sainati,  Edward,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

St.  Aubyn,  Frederic  C.,  Beverly  Rd.,  Newark,  Del. 

St.  Geoege,  Helen,  32  Lincoln,  Gardner,  Mass. 

Saintongb,  Paul,  2  Dunlap  PL,  S.  Hadley,  Mass. 

Saibselin,  Rémy  G.,  Western  Reserve  Û.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O. 

Salembiee,  Henry  L.,  630  9th  St.,  W.  Hempstead, 
N.  Y. 

Salisbury,  Eunice  M.,  Broad  Park  Lodge,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Salit,  Carol  S.,  860  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Salois,  Norbert  J.,  84  Windsor,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Salomon,  Herman  P.,  101  Central  Park  West,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Salomon,  Roslyn  S.,  505  West  End  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Salter,  Mrs.  William  T.,  178  Cold  Spring  Rd.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Saltzman,  D.  Joe,  Nichols  St.  Coll.,  Thibodeaux, 
La. 

Saltzman,  Lucille,  Gueydan,  La. 

Salvan,  Albert,  23  Woodbury,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Salvan,  Jacques,  680  Merrick,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Salz,  Lily,  U.  of  Minn.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Sampon,  Victor  J.,  1536  N.  21  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sandberg,  Karl  C.,  103-B  Eagle  Heights,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Sanders,  Martha  P.,  1902  Bell  Ave.,  Denton,  Tex. 

Sanders,  Stella,  220  W.  Apache,  Norman,  Okla. 

Sandomirsky,  L.  Natalie,  820  Bayberry  Lane, 
Orange,  Conn. 

Santobuosso,  Joanne,  527  Main,  Medford,  Mass. 

Santosuosso,  John  J.,  206  Park  St.,  W.  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

Sard  ELL,  Martha,  35-47  172  St.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Sareil,  Jean,  172  W.  79  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Saeot,  Eden  E.,  230  Mt.  Vernon  PL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Saequis,  Miss  N.  H.,  140  E.  95  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sas,  Louis,  475  W.  186  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sassaed,  Virginia,  38  Central  Park  S.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Sato,  Lois,  3816  S.  E.  Hill  Rd.,  Milwaukie,  Ore. 

Satterlee,  Rebecca  E.,  325  State,  North  Haven, 
Conn. 

Satterwhite,  Mrs.  Mac  C.,  Rt.  5,  Oxford,  N.  C. 

Saul,  Marthe,  3217  Reservoir  Rd.  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Saunders,  Frederick,  188  Bayview  Ave.,  CornwaU- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Saunders,  Marjorie  A.,  Twp.  H.  S.,  Evanston,  lU. 

Sauté,  Alfred  E.,  21  Broome  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Savelle,  Doris  G.,  131  Dwight,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Savels,  John  H.,  706  Kinderkamack  Rd.,  River 
Edge,  N.  J. 

Savet,  Gabrielle,  505  Alicia  Dr.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Saviqnon,  Gabriel,  Southern  lU.  U.,  Carbondale, 
Ill. 

Saxe,  Nathaniel  E.,  Washburn  U.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Sayre,  George  M.,  1621  N.  Kansas  Ave.,  Roswell, 
N.  M. 

Scammon,  Jean,  1500  Kentucky,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

ScAENici,  Virginia  M.,  15  Cornelia  PL,  Glen  Rock, 
N.  J. 

Scaepinato,  a.  Lucy,  2957  Ave.  X,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ScHAADT,  Woodrow  K.,  Box  112,  Orefield,  Pa. 

ScHABACKEE,  Ruth,  417  Morris  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Schaeffer,  Josef,  Sta.  Tea.  CoU.,  Cedar  FaUs,  la. 

Schafer,  Mrs.  Lester,  312  N.  5th,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Schain,  Beatrice  P.,  High  Sch.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

ScHAiEEE,  Claire,  625^  Dietz,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

ScHALLEE,  Harry  N.,  720  Frank  Blvd.,  Akron,  O. 

Schaller,  Martha,  1629  WaUer,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ScHAPiRO,  Elinor  H.,  154  PearsaU  Dr.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

ScHARDT,  Elizabeth  B.,  Sta.  CoU.,  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

ScHAEFSPiTz,  Erica,  180  Cabrini  Blvd.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Scheiber,  Gladys,  MarshaU  Jr.  H.  S.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

ScHEiNiN,  Sylvia,  Wheatley  Sch.,  Old  Westbury, 
N.  Y. 

ScHENCK,  Naomi,  754  LiUy  Ave.,  Hayward,  Cal. 

ScHENFELD,  Sylvia,  4532  N.  11  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ScHENKER,  Elsie,  A.  215  Park  Terr.  Ave.,  West 
Haven,  Conn. 

Scherer,  George  A.,  U.  of  Colo.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

ScHiAVONi,  Victoria  I.,  Box  109,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

ScHiEE,  Donald  S.,  Carleton  CoU.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

ScHiFFNEE,  Rev.  R.  C.,  GonzagaU.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Schmid,  Lucienne,  9246  52nd  Ave.,  Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 

ScHMiED,  Otto  K.,  1317  Windemere  Ave.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

ScHOENBOHM,  Gertrude,  626  38  St.,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

ScHOPBACH,  Richard  B.,  1810  N.  9  St.,  Sheboygan, 
Wis. 

Schramm,  Charlotte  A.,  605  Rosedale,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

ScHEEiBER,  Elizabeth,  142  N.  Central  Ave.,  Clayton, 
Mo. 

Schreiner,  Martha,  Sta.  Tea.  ColL,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

ScHUB,  Louise,  386  Westminster  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. 

Schubert,  Virginia,  CoU.  of  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Schuler,  Georgette  R.,  Morris  Harvey  CoL, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Schuler,  Marilyn,  125  Cannon’s  Ln.,  LouisviUe,  Ky. 

ScHULKiND,  Eugene  W.,  5621  S.  Drexel  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  lU. 

Schultz,  Richard  L.,  Riverdale  Country  Day  Sch., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

ScHUTz,  A.  H.,  O.  S.  U.,  Columbus  10,  O. 

ScHUTZ,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  5704  33  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Schwartz,  Henry  C.,  Ark.  CoU.,  Batesville,  Ark. 

Schwartz,  L.  EUzabeth,  319  S.  SterUng  Rd.,  Elkins 
Park,  Pa. 

Schwartz,  Leon,  Jr.  CoU.,  Virginia,  Minn. 
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Schweitzer,  John  L.,  615  N.  Main,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Scire,  Richard  F.,  88  Webster,  E.  Boston,  Mass. 
Seagrave,  Maryalice,  350  Warwick,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Seamans,  Theodore  E.,  1023  Meadow  Rd.,  W.  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal. 

Sears,  Henry  F.,  Buxton  Sch.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Sebrée-Collins,  Georgette,  1944  Ford  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Seeber,  Edward,  Ind.  tJ.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Seerlet,  Catherine,  U.  S.  Office  of  Educ.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Seewoster,  Marian,  6917  Enright  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Seibert,  Louis  C.,  4410  Marble  Hall  Rd.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Seibler,  Rita,  2108  S.  Main,  So.  Bend,  Ind. 

Seiver,  George  O.,  IT.  of  Penn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Seligman,  Otto  D.,  4710  University  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Sells,  Arthur  L.,  Campus  Club,  Ind.  U.,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Inc. 

Selmer,  Dorothy,  88-35  Elmhurst  Ave.,  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y.  ^  ^ 

Selvi,  Arthur  M.,  Tea.  Coll.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Sendker,  Yvette,  416  Thurber  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y. 

Sentz,  Carey  K.,  233  Burke  Ave.,  Towson,  Md. 
Serafino,  Robert,  100  Strawberry  Hill,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Serfass,  Mahlon,  1835  Douglas  Ave.,  Stroudsburg, 
Pa, 

Serocca,  Mary  R.,  2030  Springhouse  Rd.,  BroomaU, 
Pa. 

Severance,  Edith  W.,  13  Oatka  PL,  Scottsville, 
N.  Y. 

Seward,  Evelyn  C.,  632  Lafayette  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ind. 

Seward,  Robert  D.,  9  Arch  St.,  Lewiston,  Me. 
Sewell,  James  K.,  R.  D.  2,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
Sewell,  Mrs.  S.  E.,  High  Sch.,  Morrilton,  Ark. 
Seybolt,  Lewis  A.,  Free  Acad.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Shaffer,  Ehzabeth,  Pfeiffer  Jr.  Coll.,  Misenheimer, 
N.  C. 

Shaffer,  Jacqueline,  3499  S.  Forest,  Denver,  Colo. 
Shagren,  Margaret,  High  Sch.,  Bellingharn,  Wash. 
Shaklee,  Mrs.  A.  O.,  7355  Lindell,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Shakpn,  Norma,  High  Sch.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
Shane,  Helen  L.,  Peabody  Demonstration  Sch., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  „  ,  ,  „  .vti.  ii 

Shane,  M.  L.,  George  Peabody  Coll.,  Nashville, 

Tenn.  „  t,,.  ■  vt 

Shanks,  Laura  E.,  848  N.  Drive,  Winmpeg,  Man. 
Shapiro,  N.  R.,  37  Spring,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Sharp,  Arthur  N.,  Avon  Old  Farms,  Avon,  Conn. 
Sharpe,  Josephine,  15  Lee  Ave.,  Clayton,  Mo. 
Shartle,  Helen  H.,  59  Warren  PL,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Shattuck,  Roger,  U.  of  T.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Shaub,  Margaret  P.,  1239  NE  109th  Ave.,  Portland, 
Or©. 

Shaver,  Elmo  E.,  4215  Li'V’lngston  Dr.,  Long  Beach, 
Shaver,  Ruth,  1009  Guilford  Ave.,  Greensboro,  N. 

Q 

Shaw,  Daisy  K.,  Irving  H  S.,  New  YoH:,  N.  Y. 
Shaw,  Edward  P.,  N.  Y.  Tea.  Coll.,  Albai^,  N.  Y. 
Shaw,  Robert,  Solebury  Sch.,  New  Hope,  Pa. 

Shea,  Dorothy  C.,  29  Brook  St.,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 
Shealy,  Cyrus  L.,  Jr.  Jr.,  Coll.,  Spartanburg,  b.  C. 
Shear,  Louise  S.,  909  W.  California  Urbana,  Ill. 
Shearman,  Helen,  2125  S  St.  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D  C 

Sheehy,  Richard  J.,  Siena  Coll.,  Loudon viUe,  N.  Y. 
Shelley,  Cecil  L.,  High  Sch.,  Corv^is,  Ore. 
Shepherd,  J.  L.,  4608  Cedar  Mt.  Dr.,  Wa^,  Tex. 
Sheppard,  Florence,  458  Bath  Ave.,  Long  Branch, 

Sherman,  Myrtle  M.,  High  Sch.,  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Me. 

Shields,  Mary  L.,  522  Shroyer  Rd.,  Apt.  4,  Dayton, 

Shipfman,  Bernard,  23  Littleton,  W.  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Shirey,  Mary  M.,  1515  Lee  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Shochat,  George,  Hoover  H.  S.,  Glendale,  Cal. 


Shoemaker,  Richard  D.,  Wake  Forest  Coll.,  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Shoff,  Mabel  S.,  North  Carrol  H.  S.,  Greenmount, 
Md. 

Shores,  Loren  W.,  167  Boulevard,  Soarsdale,  N.  Y. 
Shhford,  Adelaide,  265  5th  Ave.  N.  E.,  Hickory, 

N.  C. 

Shulman,  R.  Samuel,  1138  Pleasant,  Boulder,  Colo. 
Shhtts,  Florence,  High  Sch.,  Danville,  Ill. 

SiORE,  Annette,  114  S.  Loomis,  Naperville,  Ill. 
Siegel,  Paul,  144-52  69th  Rd.,  Kew  Gardens  HiUs, 

N.  Y. 

SiLBER,  Gordon  R.,  Union  Coll.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
SiLBER,  Mrs.  Irving,  353  Livingston  Ave.,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

SiLBERSTEiN,  Fred,  Furness  Jr.  H.  S.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa- 

SiLENiEKS,  Juris,  710  New  Hampshire,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Siler,  James  H.,  171  N.  Humphrey,  Oak  Park,  Ill. 
Siler,  Richard,  High  Sch.,  Oxford,  Mich. 

SiLLiMAN,  Kathryn,  279  Chestnut,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
Silver,  Isidore,  Washington  U.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Silver,  Maurice,  3957  Gouverneur  Ave.,  Bronx,  N. 
Y. 

SmvERNAiL,  Alma  D.,  2015  Underwood  Ave.,  Wau¬ 
watosa,  Wis. 

SiMCHES,  Seymour,  40  Hemlock  Dr.,  Natick,  Mass. 
Simmons,  Mrs.  Richard  A.,  3616  Congress,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Simmons,  Mrs.  William,  Box  170,  Fairfield,  la. 
Simpson,  Jeanette  L.,  Jr.  H.  S.,  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Simpson,  Lurline  V.,  U.  of  Wash.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Sims,  Lida  R.,  408  E.  Doyle,  Toccoa,  Ga. 

Siracdse,  Aloysius  G.,  Siena  Coll.,  Loudenville, 
N.  Y. 

Sirevaag,  John,  626  38  St.,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 
Sirianni,  Huguette  S.,  4628  Arrow  Rd.,  Okemos, 
Mich. 

Sisson,  Miriam,  765  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sisson,  Philip  R.,  Columbia  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sister  Adele  Marie,  5224  N.  Broad,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Sister  Agnes  Claire,  425  Salisbury,  Worcester, 
JV4ârSs 

Sister  Agnes  Dorothy,  697-701  Carroll,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Agnes  op  Mary  S.  N.  J.  M.,  333  N.  Raymond 
Ave.,  Pasadena,  Cal.  ,  „  -r,  t  ^ 

Sister  Agnes  Patricia,  Nazareth  Coll.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Agnes  Thiêrbse,  17  Mayhew  St.,  Dorchester, 

Sister  Agnes  Thérèse,  3430  Rocky  River  Dr., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Sister  Alfreda,  1341  N.  Cass  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Sister  Angela  Bisol,  23  Edward  St.,  Worcester, 
IÆ  ^ss 

Sister  Ann  Cecile,  Lourdes  Acad.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Sister  Ann  Julia,  1  Munn,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Sister  Ann  Louise,  1140  S.  CUnton,  Ft.  Wayne, 

Sister  Anne  Miriam,  St.  Cecelia  H.  S.,  Englewood, 

Sister  Anne  Zoe,  262  Loring  Ave.,  Salem,  Mass. 
Sister  Antoine-d ’Assise,  18  Harbor,  Salem,  Mass. 
Sister  Blanche  Marie,  350  9th  Ave.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

Sister  Cecelia,  Sch.  of  Brown  Co.  Ursuhnes,  bt. 

Martin,  O.  .  ,  ,  t  , 

Sister  Charitine  Marie,  Acad,  of  Immaculate 
Conception,  Oldenburg,  Ind.  ,  ,  ,  „ 

Sister  Charles  Emilie,  St.  Anne  s  Acad.,  bwanton. 

Sister  Charles  Marie,  St.  Mary’s  Convent, 

Cortland,  N.  P.  c 

Sister  Charles  Regina,  Seton  H.  S.,  Cincinnati, 

Sister  Christina  Maria,  865  Main  St.,  Viorcester 
10,  Mass. 

Sister  Clare  Eileen  Craddock,  4301  Brdwy., 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sister  Clarisse  Marie,  Holy  Names  Coll.,  bpo- 
kane.  Wash. 
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Sister  Daniel  Elizabeth,  Notre  Dame  Acad., 
Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

Sister  David  Francis,  Trinity  Coll.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Sister  Dentse,  3300  W.  Slauson  Ave.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Sister  Dolores,  1520  S.  Rockford,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Sister  Dolores  Maria,  292  Washington  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Dorotht  Marie,  103rd  &  Central  Park, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  Dorothy  Therese,  292  Washington  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Edwarda,  12  Church,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Eileen  Marie,  5224  N.  Broad,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Sister  Eileen  Marie,  St.  Barnabus  H.  S.,  Bronx, 
N.  Y. 

Sister Elenore  Julie,  W.  Phila.  Cath.  H.  S.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Sister  Elizabeth,  1101  Chestnut,  Alameda,  Cal. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Anne,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Ruther¬ 
ford,  N.  J. 

Sister  Eloise  Therese,  12001  Chalon  Rd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Sister  Emma  Melchiorre,  St.  Anthony  H.  S., 
Bristol,  Conn. 

Sister  Fidelia  Maria,  Ramona  Convent  H.  S., 
Alhambra,  Cal. 

Sister  Frances  Bernardine,  207  E.  St.,  So.  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Sister  Frances  Dolores,  86-44  178  St.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Francis  Cecilia,  De  Sales  H.  S.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Genevieve  Marie,  Notre  Dame  Sch.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  George  Mart,  9500  Stearns,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Sister  Georgianna,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Sister  Gertrude,  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods,  Ind. 

Sister  Gertrude  du  Sacré  Coeur,  Notre  Dame 
H.  S.,  Rose  Valley,  Pa. 

Sister  Gertrude  Marie,  Mater  Misericordiae 
Acad.,  Merion,  Pa. 

Sister  Helen  Bertille,  4860  Oregon,  San  Diego, 
Cal. 

Sister  Helen  Gertrude,  144  High,  Newburyport, 
Mass. 

Sister  Helen  Patricia,  Trinity  Prep.,  llchester, 
Md. 

Sister  Imelda  Marie,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  H.  S., 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Sister  James  Aloysius,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Coll., 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sister  James  Marie,  15  6th  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sister  Jean  Francis,  166  S.  Broadway,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Jean  Louise,  Acad,  of  the  Assumption, 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Soeur  Jeanne-de-Reims,  85  Boisvert,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Sister  Jerome,  Seton  H.  S.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sister  Joan  Bernadette,  1219  Ave.  O,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Joan  Thérèse,  Sacred  Heart  H.  S.,  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I. 

Sister  John  Augustine,  450  Townsend  Ave.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  Joseph  Anne,  St.  Mary’s  Central  Cath., 
Milford,  Mass. 

Sister  Leo  Joseph,  15  Seneca,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Leo  Marie,  St.  Anne  Convent,  Alpena,  Mich. 

Sister  Louis,  378  E.  151  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Louis  Philippe,  NicoUet  at  66th,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 

Sister  Lucie  Madeleine,  72  Church,  Putnam, 
Conn. 

Sister  Lucy,  Coll,  of  Notre  Dame,  Belmont,  Cal. 

Sister  M.  Adele  Francis,  Towson  Cath.  H.  S., 
Towson,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Agnes  Eileen,  329  E.  63  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Agnes  Rita,  3500  Oakland  Blvd.,  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal. 


Sister  M.  Alberta  Savoie,  Marymount  Coll., 
Salina,  Kans. 

Sister  M.  Aloysius,  265  Benham,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Alphonsus,  Dominican  H.  S.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Sister  M.  Amabilis,  St.  Anthony  H.  S.,  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Sister  M.  Amelia,  CoU.  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Springs, 
Columbus  3,  O. 

Sister  M.  Aniceta,  Coll,  of  St.  Francis,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Anne  Claire,  St.  Patrick  Central  H.  S., 
Kankakee,  lU. 

Sister  M.  Assumpta,  Diocesan  Tea.  Coll.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Berenice,  Bishop  NoUH.  S.,  Hammond, 
Ind. 

Sister  M.  Carletta,  Central  Cath.  H.  S.,  Reading, 
Pa. 

Sister  M.  Celestine,  20  Manet  Rd.,  Chestnut  HUl, 
Mass. 

Sister  M.  Chrysostom,  Marygrove  Coll.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Sister  M.  Colombibre,  5116  Magazine,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. 

Sister  M.  Cronan,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Sister  M.  de  Lourdes,  Marion  CoU.,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis. 

Sister  M.  Denise,  Holy  Family  CoU.,  Manitowac, 
Wis. 

Sister  M.  Diana,  1230  W.  Market,  Akron,  O. 

Sister  M.  Dionysia,  4701  N.  Charles,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

Sister  M.  Dionysia,  Rosary  HiU  CoU.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Dulcidia,  Notre  Dame  of  Md.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Sister  M.  Egidia,  Nazareth  Acad.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Sister  M.  Eileen,  Immaculate  Heart  Coll.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Sister  M.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  Mt.  St.  Dominic 
Acad.,  CaldweU,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Ellis,  St.  Maria  Garetti  H.  S.,  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Etienne,  Alvemia  H.  S.,  Chicago,  lU. 

Sister  M.  Evelyn,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acad.,  W.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Félicitas,  Mary  Immaculate  Acad.,  New 
Britain,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Florita,  44  E.  68  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Francesca,  Franciscan  House  of  Studies, 
Stella  Niagara,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Francesca,  St.  Stephen  Convent,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Francis  Borgia,  583  Washington  St., 
Newton,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  Francis  Xavier,  31  Wolcott,  Waterbury, 
Conn. 

Sister  M.  George,  Rosary  Coll.,  River  Forest,  Ill. 

Sister  M.  Hilaire,  Holy  Family  Acad.,  Chicago, 

Sister  M.  Hortulanb,  Immaculate  Concention  H. 
S.,  Lodi,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Huberta,  Cath.  Cent.  H.  S.,  Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Sister  M.  Imelda,  Sacred  Heart  Acad.,  Stamford, 
Conn. 

Sister  M.  Immaculata,  Holy  Fam.  Coll.,  Phila., 
Pa. 

Sister  M.  Jacqueline,  Cathedral  Convent,  Steu¬ 
benville,  O. 

Sister  M.  James  Cecilia,  182  1st  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Jeannine,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Joannes,  14808  Lake  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O. 

Sister  M.  Johanna,  5041  Reinhardt  Dr.,  Kansas 
City,  Kan. 

Sister  M.  Juanito  Joseph,  Our  Lady  of  Peace  Con¬ 
vent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  M.  Julie,  Mt.  St.  Agnes  CoU.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sister  M.  Katherine  Elaine,  St.  Mary’s  CoU., 
Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

SiSTpR  M.  Loretto  417  S.  5th,  SteubenviUe,  O. 
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Sister  M.  Lotola,  St.  Mary’s  Sem.,  564  Franklin 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Ltjcia,  52  Grove,  Amsterdam,  N.  U. 

Sister  M.  Lucia,  Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  No.  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Madeleine,  Ursuline  CoU.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Sister  M.  Marqarette,  100  Linden  Ave.,  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Mariano,  Edgewood  H.  S.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Matthew,  St.  Joseph  Acad.,  Columbia, 
Pa. 

Sister  M.  Medarde,  Cath.  Cent.  H.  S.,  Marinette, 
Wis. 

Sister  M.  Miohableen,  Caldwell  CoU.,  Caldwell, 
N.  J. 

Sister M.  Michaelita,  1219  Ave.  O,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  M.  Michelle,  650  Paz  St.,  Miramar,  P.  R. 

Sister  M.  Natalie,  Ursuline  Coll,  for  Women, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Sister  M.  Natalie,  Albertus  Magnus  Coll.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  M.  Norbert,  5467  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sister  M.  Orata,  St.  Joseph  H.  S.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Pabacleta,  St.  Catherine  Jr.  CoU.,  St. 
Catherine,  Ky. 

Sister  M.  Patrick,  Mt.  Mercy  CoU.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Sister  M.  Pierre,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Sister  M.  Rafael,  1618  Monroe  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Sister  M.  Rbmigia,  1200  Park  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Rosarita,  6727  S.  CaUfomia,  Chicago,  lU. 

Sister  M.  Rose  Angela,  2800  Edison  Hghwy. 
Baltimore  Md. 

Sister  M.  Roselma,  104  W.  1st  St.,  Mansfield,  O. 

Sister  M.  St.  Francis,  Regis  Coll.,  Weston,  Mass. 

Sister  M.  St.  Irene,  6363  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago, 

Sister  M.  Serena,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sister  M.  Sibylla,  Viterbo  CoU.,  Crosse,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Tiessa,  Alverno  CoU.,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 

Sister  M.  Vénabd,  144  W.  King’s  Hghwy.,  Haddon- 
field,  N.  J. 

Sister  M.  Verda  Clare,  525  Boylston  St.,  Brook¬ 
line  46,  Mass. 

Sister  Marcella  Zwinqman,  68  Legare,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.  TT,.,,. 

Sister  Margaret  Celene,  Archbishop  Wuhams, 
H.  S.,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Sister  Margaret  Flinton,  St.  Joseph  s  Coll., 
Emmeteburg,  Md. 

Sister  Margaret  op  the  Sacred  Heart,  D  You- 
viUe  CoU.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Margaret  Perpétua,  90  Somerset,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  „  .  .  ^  „  n,  u 

Sister  Margaret  Thérèse,  Trinity  CoU.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  T 

Sister  Margaret  Thomas,  1350  N.  Meridian,  In- 
dianapoUs,  Ind.  „  „  .  • 

Sister  Maria  Beata,  1032  7th  St.,  Santa  Monica, 
Cal. 

Sister  Maria  Emeric,  St.  Dominic’s  H.  S.,  Oyster 

Sister  Maria  Lucy,  ImmaculataCoU.,  Immaculata, 
Pa. 

Sister  Maria  Theresa,  511  S.  Buena  Vista,  Bur- 

SiSTER  Marian  Francis,  221  Court  St.,  Elizabeth, 

SiOTER  Marianna,  CoU  Misericordi^  DrUm,  Pa. 

Sister  Marianne,  Margaret  Hall  Sch.,  Versailles, 
Kv 

Sister  Marie  Aurea,  301  Linden  Ave.  N.,  Minne- 

apolis,  Minn.  ^  «l  -o  i. 

Sister  Marie  Carmel,  56  Havre  St.,  E.  Boston, 

Sioter'Marie  CÉLINE,  270  Bates  St  Lewiston,  Me. 

Sister  Marie  Céline,  Acad,  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent, 
Tuxedo  Park,  N.  Y.  „  ,  ,  .  *1,  n  a 

Sister  Marie  Christine,  Bethlehem  Cath.  H.  b., 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Sister  Marie  Clémente,  Marycrest  CoU.,  Daven¬ 
port,  la. 

Sister  Marie  Elise  Blouin,  Seton  Hill  CoU., 
Greensburg,  Pa. 

Sister  Marie  Esterrb,  355  MarshaU  Ave. ,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Sister  Marie-Francia,  25  Endicott,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie-Gebtrudb-de-Nivelle,  51  HamU- 
ton,  Holyokn  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Certurdb  db  Divine  Coeur,  Acadé¬ 
mie  Ste.  Anne,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Lorraine,  St.  John  H.  S.,  PhUadel- 
phia.  Pa. 

SiTER  Marie  Louise,  Albertus  Magnus  CoU.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  Marie-Luce  de  Jesus,  Ste.  Anne  Acad. 
Marlboro,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Lucidie,  2214  Dorchester  Ave.,  Dor¬ 
chester,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Magdalen,  Rosary  CoU.,  River 
Forest,  lU. 

Sister  Marie  Madeleine,  57  Division  St.,  Man- 
viUe,  R.  I. 

Sister  Marie-Marcelle,  67  lUinois,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Sister  Marie-Margarita,  400  The  Fenway,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Sister  Marie-Martinien,  17  E.  Main  St.,  Webster, 
Mass. 

Sister  Marie  Patricia,  CoU.  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie  Paulette,  60  Broad,  Providence,  R. 

Sister  Marie  Philip,  CoU.  of  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  Marie-Ste.-Philomenb,  17  St.  John  St., 
Warwick,  R.  I. 

Sister  Marie-Thérèse,  Présentation  de  Marie, 
Hudson,  N.  H. 

Sister  Marie  Thérèse,  Mt.  St.  Mary  s  Acad., 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  ,  ^  . 

Sister  Marie  Thérèse,  Good  Counsel  CoU.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Marie  Thomas,  Annhurst  CoU.,  Putnam, 
Conn. 

Sister  Marietta,  Acad,  of  Our  Lady,  Broadlea, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.  n 

Sister  Marie  Vianney,  Conv.  de  Ste.  Anne,  Cen¬ 
tral  Falls,  R.  I. 

Sister  Marilyn,  Cath.  High  Sch.,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. 

Sister  Mariona,  Mt.  St.  Joseph’s  Acad.,  Brighton, 

Sister  Marion  Penhallow,  Notre  Dame  H.  S., 
Belmont,  Cal. 

Sister  Maris  Stella,  St.  Mary  s  H.  S.,  Lancaster, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  A.  Lawhead,  2125  E.  21st,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels  Acad., 
Enfield,  Conn.  „  r,  ■  , 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  659  Pine,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Agnèse,  2128  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston, 

Sister  Mary  Alberta,  7601  Old  York  Rd.,  PhUa- 
delphia.  Pa.  „  „  ,  . 

Sister  Mary  Alice,  2120  E.  21  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Sister  Mary  Alma,  Cath.  Cent.  H.  S.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Ambrose,  VUla  de  Chantal,  Rock 
Islo-iid,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Anacletus,  Salve  Regina  CoU.,  Now- 

Sister  Mary  Anita,  St.  Bernard’s  H.  S.,  Fitchburg, 

AT  ft.plR 

Sister  Mary  Ann  Loyola,  Bishop  Conat  H.  S., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ^ 

Sister  Mary  Annelle,  600  Doat  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Anthony  Bob,  Dominican  Coll., 
Racine,  Wis.  c  • 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  618  N.  Michigan,  Saginaw, 

Sister  Mary  Arnoldinb,  St.  Joseph  Sch.,  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Beatrice,  Vincentian  Inst.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 
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SiBTER  Mary  Bertrand,  Aquinas  CoU.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Camille  Bowe,  Coll,  of  St.  Theresa, 
Winona,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Carmel,  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  No.  Wind 
ham.  Me. 

Sister  Mary  Carolyn,  454  Chestnut,  Superior, 
Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine,  St.  John’s  H.  S.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine,  Edgewood  Coll.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Ceoile,  John  Baptist  H.  S.,  Bangor, 
Me. 

Sister  Mary  Christine,  1023  W.  32,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Clare,  Albertus  Magnus  Coll.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Consolata,  Convent  of  the  Visita¬ 
tion,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Constantia,  Clarke  Coll.,  Dubuque, 
la. 

Sister  Mary  Cornelius,  Coll,  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Elms,  Chicopee,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  David,  701  E.  Columbia  Ave.,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  O. 

Sister  Mary  Dilecta,  608  Berkeley  Rd.,  Columbus 
5,  O. 

Sister  Mary  Dolora,  Lourdes  Acad.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Sister  Mary  Editha,  55  Commercial,  Weymouth, 
Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Edmund,  Holy  Names  H.  S.,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Edwina,  1400  Maple  Ave.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Elizabeth,  5448  Cabanne  Ave.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Sister  Mary  Ernestine,  162  Federal,  Salem,  Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Ethelred,  Girls  Cath.  H.  S.,  Malden, 
Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Eucharia,  605  Stevens  Ave.,  Portland, 
Me. 

Sister  Mary  Geneva,  St.  Francis  H.  S.,  Little 
Falls,  Minn. 

Sister  Mary  George,  Mt.  St.  Mary  Coll.,  Hook- 
sett,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Gilbert,  Mary  Immaculate  Sch., 
Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Gratia,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Greqoire,  Rosary  Coll.,  River  Forest, 
Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Guillaume,  7574  Division  St.,  River 
Forest,  Ill. 

Sister  Mary  Henry,  Derham  Hall  H.  S.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Sister  Mary  Hugh,  Mater  Misericordiae  Acad., 
Merion  Sta.,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Hugolina,  Madonna  Coll.,  Livonia, 
Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Imelda,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Katonah, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Joan,  Acad,  of  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
Gwynned  Valley,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Joselind,  37  W.  5  St.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Sister  Mary  Karen,  Marian  Coll.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Sister  Mary  Laurence,  Briar  Cliff  Coll.,  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Sister  Mary  Lelia,  Mt.  Mary  Coll.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Leo,  Nazareth  Coll.,  Nazareth,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Leona,  Cathedral  H.S.,  Portland,  Me. 

Sister  Mary  Louisette,  Fontbonne  Acad.,  Milton, 
Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Lucia,  3513  N.  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Sister  Mary  Lucille,  Cent.  Cath.  H.  S.,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Madeleine,  4701  N.  Charles,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Sister  Mary  Madonna,  Cardinal  Stritch  Coll., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Madonna,  Dunbarton  Coll.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Sister  Mary  Magdalen,  723  S.  45  St.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

Sister  Mary  Marcella,  St.  Mary’s  Acad.,  River¬ 
side,  R.  I. 

Sister  Mary  Margaret,  2250  Williamsbridge  Rd., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Margaret,  3721  Ridge,  Sioux  City,  la. 

Sister  Mary  Martin,  2313  Highland  Ave.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Sister  Mary  Martin,  59  Broad,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Matthew,  1024  Court  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Maureen,  1437  Blossom  Rd.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Mildred,  1341  Montgomery  Ave., 
Rosemont,  Pa. 

Sister  Mary  Monica,  590  6th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Natalie,  Nazareth  Coll.,  Nazareth, 
Ky. 

Sister  Mary  Nolasco,  1061  Pleasant,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Norbert,  17001  Lake  Shore  Blvd., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Sister  Mary  of  Carmel,  3756  Delaware,  Kenmore, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  op  Good  Counsel,  501  E.  Chase, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Sister  Mary  of  St.  Grace,  17  Golby,  Millinocket, 
Me. 

Sister  Mary  Paulina,  605  Stevens  Ave.,  Portland, 
Me. 

Sister  Mary  Roberta  Roberts,  Mercy  Coll., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Sister  Mary  Rosaleen,  St.  Mary’s  H.  S.,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Sister  Mary  Rosalie,  Oswego  Catholic  H.  S., 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Ellen,  Notre  Dame  Acad.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Sister  Mary  Salome,  2250  Williamsbridge  Rd., 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Sheila,  2044  Greenshaw,  Chicago,  HI. 

Sister  Mary  Suzanne,  Cathedral  H.  S.,  Superior, 
Wis. 

Sister  Mary  Thecla,  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  N.  Wind¬ 
ham,  Me. 

Sister  Mary  Thomas,  Holy  Angels  Acad.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Sister  Mary  Thomasie,  34  Vernon,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Sister  Mary  Timona,  Mt.  Mary  Coll.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sister  Mary  ViNCENTiA,  St.  Joseph  H.  S.,  Manches¬ 
ter,  N.  H. 

Sister  Mary  Vincentine,  St.  Mary  Coll.,  Xavier, 
Kan. 

Sister  Mary  Virginia,  Cath.  H.  S.,  Red  Bank,  N. 
J. 

Sister  Maura,  Loretto  Heights  Coll.,  Loretto,  Colo. 

Sister  Maurus,  2313  Highland  Ave.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Sister  Michael,  260  Eastern  Pkwy.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. 

Sister  Michael  Ann,  Cath.  H.  S.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

Sister  Miriam  Barbar.a,  Marylhurst  Coll.,  Maryl- 
hurst.  Ore. 

Sister  Miriam  Clare,  Ladycliff  Acad.,  Highland 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Patricia  Mary,  926  S.  2nd.,  Hamilton,  O. 

Sister  Pierre-Marie,  Notre  Dame  H.  S.,  Berlin, 
N.  H. 

Sister  Rita  Agnes  Matter,  Liby.  Coll,  of  St. 
Theresa,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sister  Rita  Marie,  Mary  Manse  Coll.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sister  Rita  Thomas,  Lacordaire  Sch.,  Upper  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J. 

Sister  Rosaire,  Coll,  of  St.  Rose,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Sister  Rosalia  Mary,  St.  Andrew’s  H.  S.,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Cal. 

Sister  Rose  Albertine,  518  Valley  St.,  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Sister  Rose  Brenden,  Rosarian  Acad.,  W.  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 
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Sister  Rose  Carmel,  5515  Franklin  Ave.,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Cal. 

Sister  Rose  Catherine,  Acad,  of  Our  Lady  of 
Nazareth,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Sister  Rose  Marie,  Rose  Hawthorne  Sch.,  Con¬ 
cord,  Mass. 

Sister  Rosenda,  Sacred  Heart  H.  S.,  Newton  Cen¬ 
tre,  Mass. 

Sister  Ruth  Adelaide,  Coll,  of  Mt.  St.  Joseph,  Mt. 
St.  Joseph,  O. 

Sister  St.  Anne,  Cath.  H.  S.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Sister  St.  Blanche,  243  Woodside  Ave.,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

Sister  St.  Genevieve,  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Acad.,  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Sister  Ste.  Graciosa,  Maria  Assumpta  Acad., 
Petersham,  Mass. 

Sister  St.  Peter,  380  S.  Batavia,  Orange,  Cal. 
Sister  St.  Philip,  3000  N.  Mango,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Sister  St.  Teresa,  Central  Cath.  H.  S.,  Marshall, 
Mich. 

Sister  St.  Thomas  Morey,  76  Howard  Ave.,  Staten 
Is.,  N.  Y. 

Sister  St.  Veronica,  2501  S.  Main,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Sister  Sara  Ann,  5th  &  John  Fitch,  Bardstown, 

Ky- 

Sister  Stella  Maris,  856  W.  Garfield  Blvd.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Sister  Teresa  Madeline,  100  Parker,  Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Sister  Walburga  Garber,  Sacred  Heart  Acad., 
Cullman,  Ala.  .  .  ,  _ 

Sister  Winifred  Anne,  661  S.  4th,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Sister  Yolande  de  L’Immaculée,  5340  McKenna, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Skaar,  Marguerite,  Twp.  H.  S.,  Belleville,  Ill. 
Skinner,  Daniel  T.,  Morgan  Sta,  Coll.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Slack.  Anne,  2330  Shirl  Ln.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Slate,  VirginiaS.,  560  Park  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Slater,  Ruth  B.,  88  Church  St.,  Dexter,  Me. 
Slaughter,  Annie  Louise,  1331  Alford  Ave.,  Bir¬ 
mingham  9,  Ala.  O  T  ■ 

Sleater,  Margaret,  4502  Harris  Ave.,  St.  Louis  15, 

Sloan,  Veronica,  226  Carolina  Ave.,  Solvay,  N.  Y. 
Slovbr,  Myrna,  H.  S.,  Shelbyville,  Ill. 

Small,  Richard  B.,  Fenn  Coll.,  Cleveland  15,  O. 
Smart,  Olive  E.,  H.  S.,  Old  Town,  Me. 

Smeriglio,  Miss  B.  C.,  1243-  U.  S.  1,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
Smetana,  Walter,  4500  E,  Utah  PL,  Denver,  Colo. 
Smith,  Carol  J.,  No.  Jr.,  H.  S.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  Dorothy,  2242  Arlington  Ave.  So.,  Birming¬ 
ham  5,  Ala.  ..  J  1 

Smith,  E.  Marjorie,  401  Andover  St.,  BaUardvale, 

Smith,  Edwin  Burrows,  1526  Butternut,  Royal  Oak, 

Mich.  T  .  ,  /-.-i 

Smith,  Eleanor  C.,  21-25  34  Ave.,  Long  Island  City 
6  N  Y 

Smith,  Eunice  Clark,  N.  Y.  St.  Coll,  for  Teachers, 

Albany  3,  N.  Y.  c,  .  t  i  -n 

Smith,  Gilbert  M.  Hotchkiss  Sch.,  Lakeville,  Conn. 
Smith,  Gordon  W.,  56  Burleigh  St.,  Waterville,  Me. 
Smith  Greta  S.,  3800  St.  Clair  Ave.,  Toronto  13,  Ont. 
Smith,  H.  D.,  Royal  Roads,  Victoria,  B.  Ç. 

Smith,  Harold  L.,  U.  of  Mass.,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Smith,  Ina  B.,  3017  E.  78  St.,  Chicago  49,  Ill. 

Smith,  James  M.,  Emory  U.,  Ga. 

Smith,  Louis  F.,  104  Elm  Ave.,  Wyoming  15,  O. 
Smith,  Madeline  M.,  718  So.  Univ.  Ave.,  Carbon- 

dale,  Ill.  XT  -xr 

Smith,  Mary  B.,  H.  S.,  Johnson  City,  Y. 

Smith,  Maxwell  A.,  U.  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Smith,  Rosa  Mae,  Lincoln  Sch.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Smith,  Ruth  B.,  Box  421,  Springfield,  O. 

Smith,  Ruth  C.,  270  First  St  ,  Mineola,  N.  Y 
Smith,  Ruth  N.,  Woodson  H.  S.,  Crisfield,  Md. 
Smith  Sumner  J.,  160  Washington  St.,  Jefferson,  Ga. 
Smith,  Zelma  F.,  258  E.  5,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Smyth,  Robert  N.,  Princeton  Country  Day  Sch., 

Princeton,  N.  J.  ^  Tir  ^  •  j. 

Snader,  Margaret,  Western  Md.  CoU.,  Westminster, 

Md. 


Snedaker,  Dorothy,  529  N.  W.  40th  St.,  Oklahoma 
City  3,  Okla. 

Snedeker,  Mildred,  530  S.  W.  Terrace  18,  Miami  36, 
Fla. 

Snite,  Florence  H.,  5440  Westford  Rd.,  Philadelphia 
20,  Pa. 

Snow,  Carolyn  S.,  Beaver  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Snow,  Delphi  E.,  Glenhard  H.  S.,  Glen  EUyn,  Ill. 

Snow,  Frank  E.,  Roanoke  CoU.,  Salem,  Va. 

Snow,  Joseph,  745  Lincoln  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Snyder,  Kenneth  A.,  829  N.  Stoddard  St.,  Wheaton, 

lU. 

Solano,  Joseph,  6  Freemont  St.,  Lexington  73,  Mass. 

SoLBAOH,  Margaret,  25-73  37th  St.,  Astoria  3,  N.  Y. 

Somers,  Melvina,  12585  N.  W.  Coleman  St.,  Portland 
1 ,  Ore. 

Sommers,  Joseph  8419,  W.  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Mil¬ 
waukee  13,  Wise. 

Songhurst,  Arthur  E.,  38  Reed  St.,  Milford,  Conn. 

Soper,  Eileen,  H.  S.,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Soroka,  Mrs.  Sidney,  Forest  High  Sch.,  Oak  Park, 
Ill. 

SoTTEAU,  Pierre,  Miami  U.,  Oxford,  O. 

Southall,  Rhoda,  4  Ridgeland  Manor,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Sovish,  Anne,  H.  S.,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

SowA,  Edward  J.,  CarpentsviUe,  Ill. 

Spagnoli,  Dominie  J.,  23  Marshall  Ave.,  Floral 
Park,  N.  Y. 

Spagnoli,  John  J.,  96  Jefferson  St.,  Garden  City, 
N.  Y. 

Spangler,  Mrs.  Clyde  B.,  Jr.  CoU.,  Joplin,  Mo. 

Sparhawk,  Carline,  H.  S.,  Plain  ville.  Conn. 

Spear,  Frederick  A.,  31  Creighton  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Spears.  James,  Box  491,  Hughes,  Ark. 

Spector,  Norman,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Spector,  Roslyn,  Day  Jr.  High,  NewtonviUe  60, 

J^ggg 

Speer,  David  G.,-246  E.  Sunset  Ln.,  W.  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Speight,  Marion  M.,  Bethune-Cookman  Coll.,  Day¬ 
tona,  Beach,  Fla. 

Spence,  Dorothy,  106  School  St.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.  ,  ^  ,  AX,  . 

Spencer,  Mrs.  Charles  H.,  5555  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chi¬ 
cago  40,  Ill.  _  .  C  1 

Sperry,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  St.  Katherine  Sch.,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa 

Spetrino,  Anthony  A.,  530  Goldenrod  Ave.,  Bridge¬ 
port  6,  Conn. 

Spielman,  Marian  B.,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore  1, 

SpiliÔ^,  Irene  V.,  5577  Canterbury,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Spinelli,  Mary,  3200  Longshore  Ave.,  Mayfair, 
Philadelphia  49,  Pa. 

Spink,  Josette  Eugenie,  5701  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  _ 

Spivey,  Ruth  E.,  Payne  Sem.,  Wilberforce,  O. 

Sprague,  Stanley,  755  S.  Price  Rd.,  Ladue  24,  Mo. 

Springer,  Morris,  7559  Chappel  St.,  Chicago  49,  Ill. 

Sprink,  Nicholas,  28700  Euclid  Ave.,  Wickliff,  O. 

Sproull,  Grace  M.,  518  N.  Albert  St.,  Macomb,  Ill. 

Spurlin,  Paul  M.,  505  N.  7th  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Staaks,  Walter,  1017  Sarasota  Dr.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Stabler,  Lewis  B.,  Bessie  Tift  Coll.,  Forsyth,  Ga. 

Staby,  Stephany,  58  W.  9th  Ave.,  Columbus  1,  O. 

Stack,  Edward  M.  Whittier  Coll.,  Whittier,  Cal. 

Stager,  Mrs.  Donald,  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Philadelphia  31,  Pa.  xx,  i  i  i  i  • 

Stager,  Donald  W.,  595  Paoh  Ave.,  Philadelphia  22, 
Pa 

Stagg,  Ella  M.,  812  W.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Stark,  Dorothy,  Pimlico  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore  15, 

Starr,  William  T.,  Northwestern  U.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Starr,  Wilmarth  H.,  Univ.  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 

Stauffer,  Elizabeth  N.,  113  Cricket  Ave.,  Ard- 

Stayman,  Mary  Catherine,  535  W.  44th  St.,  Ashta- 

St^a^d!  Isabel,  1949  Lowell  Ave.,  Enumclaw,  Wash. 

Stecher,  Laura  P.  915  Forest  Ave.,  Waterloo,  la. 

Steckman,  Micheline,  19  Newell  Rd.,  Merrick,  N.  Y. 

Steel,  Chloe,  Agnes  Scott  Coll.,  Decatur,  Ga. 
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Steel,  Eric  M.,  44  West  Ave.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Steele,  M.  Annabelle,  5309  Lothian  Rd.,  Baltimore 
12,  Md. 

Steehe,  Harry  H.,  RED  Shattuck  St.,  Groton, 

Steig,  bison,  224  E.  James  St.,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

Steiqman,  S.  G.,  33  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Steinberg,  Anne,  1326  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Steinbergbr,  Sophie,  265  Eastern  Parkway,  Brook¬ 
lyn  38,  N.  Y. 

Steiner,  Mary  Florence,  225  Central  Park  Ave., 
Wilmette,  Ill. 

Stblter,  Agnes,  195  S.  Center  Ave.,  Bradley,  lU. 

Stephens,  Edna  B.,  2  Park  PI.,  Winsted,  Conn. 

Stephens,  Mrs.  James,  1007  Riverside  Blvd.,  Lum- 
berton,  N.  C. 

Sterling,  AUce,  Flathead  Co.  H.  S.,  Kalispell, 
Mont. 

Sterner,  Irene  C.,  1148  North  Ave.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Stevens,  Linton  C.,  U.  of  Ala.,  University,  Ala. 

Stevens,  Marion  W.,  4010  Clavert  St.  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  7,  D.  C. 

Stevens,  Sadie,  12  Gill  St.,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Stevenson,  Julie  C.,  Oberlin  CoU.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Stewart,  Bessie,  H.  S.,  Leaside,  Toronto  17,  Ont. 

Stewart,  Margaret  J.,  1340  Thomas  Dr.,  Wilming¬ 
ton  6,  Del. 

Stewart,  Nancy,  Mercer  U.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Stiefel,  Walter  E.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Stiles,  Marieta,  121  Claremont  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. 

Stine,  Dorothy,  Lamar  Coll.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Stitt,  ZeldaM.,  R.  D.  3,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Stock,  Howard,  184  45  Aberdeen  Rd.,  Jamaica  32, 

N.  Y. 

Stoltzfus,  Ben  F.,  62  Hillcrest  PL,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Stolzenbach,  Christine,  Penn  Hall,  Chambersburg, 
Pa. 

Stone,  Estelle  S.,  302  Livingston  Terr.  S.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington  20,  D.  C. 

Stone,  H.  Reynolds,  131  Kent  Ave.,  Kentfield,  Cal. 

Stone,  Mary  C.,  320  W.  83  St.,  New  York  24,  N.  Y. 

Stone,  Myron,  1311  West  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Stone,  William  H.,  Box  146,  Goffstown,  N.  H. 

Stookins,  Joseph  S.,  Loomis  Sch.,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Storer,  Walter,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville  4,  Tenn. 

Stowe,  Richard  S.,  Lawrence  Coll.  Appleton,  Wise. 

Stratman,  Carol,  735  S.  Barbee  Way,  I^uisville,  Ky. 

Strauss,  Walter  A.,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

Straw,  Ruth  E.,  RFD  1,  Dixon,  Ill. 

Strawn,  Richard  R.,  Wabash  Coll.,  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ind. 

Street,  Jack  D.,  No.  Cent.  Coll.,  Naperville,  Ill. 

Streeter,  Harold  W.,  800  Burke,  Easton,  Pa. 

Streit,  Victor  H.,  321  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Bellmore, 
N.  Y. 

Streuli,  Jean-Jacques,  12  Rue  de  l’Ancien  Port, 
Geneva,  Switz. 

Strickland,  William  E.,  Box  213,  University,  Miss. 

Strid,  Anna  L.,  335  Reedsdale  Rd.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Strong,  Mrs.  Andrée,  1505  Foxhall  Rd.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Strong,  Everett  F.,  Cherry  Hill  Dr.,  Waterville,  Me. 

Strouse,  Adeline  K.,  141  Rutgers  Ave.,  Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Strozier,  William  A.,  1250  Burhngton  Rd.,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Strdble,  Marguirite,  2107  Olive,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

Stuart,  Eleanor  U.,  21  Phillips,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Stuart,  Florence  P.,  206  W.  16th,  Elmira  Heights, 
N.  Y. 

Stuart,  Mrs.  George  L.,  R.  1,  Box  313,  Phoenix,  Md. 

Sturdevant,  Virginia,  3189  Land  Pk.  Dr.,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal. 

Sturgis,  Carol,  Houghton  Coll.,  Houghton,  N.  Y. 

Sturgis,  Perry  M.,  Jr„  241  W.  77  St.,  New  York,  N. 
Y. 

Sturm,  Marthe,  26  Bedford  Terr.,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Stutts,  Evelyn,  49  Oakwood  PL,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SuLGER,  Kurt,  49  W.  53  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sullivan,  Edward  D.,  7  College  Rd.,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 


Sullivan,  Helen  P.,  1111  Montgomery  St.,  Laurel, 
Md. 

Sullivan,  John  G.,  U.  S.  C.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Sullivan,  John  M.  236  Queen  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sullivan,  Mary,  35  Florence  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Sullivan,  Mary  F.,  105  Thornton  Rd.,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass. 

Sullivan,  Mary  W.,  4801  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

SuMBERG,  Lewis  A.,  Boston  Coll.,  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass. 

Summers,  Leona  A.,  550  S.  Liberty,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

Summers,  Mrs.  R.  D.,  RFD  4,  Box  275,  Westminster, 
Md. 

SuNDERLiN,  Eva,  School  for  the  Blind,  Vancouver, 
Wash. 

SuNDHEiM,  Borghild  K.,  1212  Powderhom  Terr., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SuNGOLOwsKY,  Joseph,  536  WhaUey  Ave.,  New  Ha¬ 
ven,  Conn. 

SuTHER,  LuciUe  F.,  Troutman,  N.  C. 

Sutter,  Albert  R.,  175  Wellington  Rd.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Sutton,  Lois  M.,  Baylor  U.,  Waco,  Tex. 

Sutton,  W.  Howard,  Vanderbilt  U.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Sutdam,  Emily  C.,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Swain,  James  O.,  U.  of  Tenn.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Swanson,  C.  A.,  U.  of  Tex.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Swanson,  Ethel,  High  Sch.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Sweeney,  Anna  B.,  913  Lawrence,  Monongehela, 
Pa. 

Sweeney,  Joseph  R.,  1076  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Sweeney,  Mary,  High  Sch.,  HaxTe,  Mont. 

Sweet,  Francis,  128  Como  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Swebtser,  Franklin  P.,  2685  Alvingroom  Ct.,  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal. 

Swift,  John  F.,  Jr.,  Wayne  St.  Univ.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Swift,  Natalie  P.,  Old  Mill  Rd.,  Quaker  Hill,  Conn. 

SwiTTEN,  Marlou,  Hampton  Inst.,  Hampton,  Va. 

Switzer,  P.  Richard,  Northivestern  U.,  Evanston, 
Ill. 

Sykes,  Margaret  R.,  35  Court  St.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

SzABO,  Steven,  Jr.,  83  Sunnyside  Dr.,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

SzoGYi,  Alex,  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Taffel,  Abram,  253  E.  181  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tagliabue,  Mary  Patricia,  509  N.  Lake,  Madison, 
Wis. 

Taglianetti,  Marie,  Stevens  Sch.,  Chestnut  HiU, 
Pa. 

Taintor,  Mary  B.,  Dickinson  CoU.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Tall,  Martin,  83-77  Woodhaven  Blvd.,  Woodhaven, 
N.  Y. 

Tallon,  Mary  W.,  High  Sch.,  Lake  View,  S.  C. 

Tallot,  Jacques  G.,  49  Highland  Ave.,  Andover, 
Mass. 

Tamin,  Marion,  W.  Mich.  Coll.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Tanner,  Helen  M.,  1535  West  Ave.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Tannous,  Josephine,  Oak  Lane,  Rt.  4,  Annandale, 
Va. 

Taras,  Anthony  F.,  Ida.  Sta.  Coll.,  Pocatello,  Ida. 

Tarcauanu,  Carol,  Lebanon,  Conn. 

Tarlton,  Mrs.  Cleo  B.,  407  S.  West  St.,  Cary,  N.  C. 

Tarrant,  Mrs.  Hugh,  1859  22nd  St.,  Wyandotte, 
Mich. 

Tarrant,  Patrick,  High  Sch.,  W.  Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Tasca,  Joseph  A.,  High  Sch.,  New  London,  Conn. 

Tatelbaum,  Gertrude  E.,  113  Larchmont  Rd., 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Tatum,  Mrs.  A.  Brebant,  945  Haverford  Rd.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

Taylor,  Pauline,  400  W.  119  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Robert  E.,  N.  Y.  Univ.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Taylor,  Rosa  L.,  Garnett  Sch.,  Chestertown,  Md. 

Teague,  Lucy  O.,  6  Hampton  St.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Teakle,  C.  T.,  459  Strathcona  Ave.,  Westmount, 
P.  Q. 

Teeter,  Arthur,  Sweetwater  H.  S.,  National  City, 
CaL 

Teitqen,  C.,  121-03  18th  Ave.,  College  Point,  N.  Y. 
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Ten  Hook,  Marie,  649  Lovett  S,  E.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Mich. 

Tenney,  Cecilia,  Reed  Coll.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Tenney,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Antrim,  N.  H. 

Tennis,  Legrand,  RR  2,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Thaxton,  J.  Ralph,  222  Georgia  Ave.,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Thelen,  Mildred  C.,  124  Woodlawn,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Theodoloz,  Stanislas  E.,  14757  Gardenhill  Dr.,  La 
Mirada,  Cal. 

Thebrien,  Melvin  H.,  Cent.  H.  S.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Thibodeau,  Louis  H.,  Stephens  H.  S.,  Rumford 
Me. 

Thiessen,  Olive  T.,  6  2nd  St.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
Thom,  Stanley  G.,  635  Sycamore,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Thomas,  Bertha  G.,  215  Beach  123rd  St.,  Rockaway 
Park  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Dorothy  N.,  Box  253,  WinfaU,  N.  C. 
Thomas,  Harris,  Phillips  Exeter,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Thomas,  Helen,  Box  912,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Thomas,  Marie  C.,  605  Pittsburgh,  Sheffield,  Ala. 
Thomas,  Richard,  102  W.  79  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Thomas,  TiUa,  34  Elm,  Summit,  N.  J. 

Thompson,  Albert  W.,  1905  B  St.,  Pullman,  Wash. 
Thompson,  Helen,  427  Park  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Thompson,  Marise  C.,  218  High  St.,  Dedham,  Mass. 
Thompson,  Mary  P.,  Dept,  of  Educ.,  Glastonbury, 
Conn.  (Vice-President) 

Thompson,  Sally  R.,  2019  E.  115  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Thorne,  Ellsworth  Fordyce,  7  Houston,  Yardley, 

Pa-  .  ^ 

Thornton,  Frances  C.,  616  N.  Florida  Ave.,  De- 
Land,  Fla. 

Thrasher,  Louise,  High  Sch.,  Ocala,  Fla. 
Thronson,  Mrs.  Louis,  440  Wolff,  Racine,  Wis. 
Tidmarsh,  Mary  Jo.  High  Sch.,  Woodbury,  Conn. 
Tierney,  Mary  T.,  21  Riviera  Ct.,  Malverne,  N.  Y. 
Tiffany,  Norma,  Rockland,  Me. 

Tighe,  Katherine,  62  Orange,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
Timmons,  Winnie,  7530  Wellington  Way,  Clayton, 
Mo.  ^  ^ 

Tinnin,  Alvis  L.,  2135  Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Tino,  Annette  G.,  R.D.  2,  Brookfield,  Conn. 
Titcomb,  Eleanor,  111  Court  St.,  Newtonville, 

Tizon,  Marie-Rose,  463  Valley,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Tobin,  M.  Catherine,  16  Burton,  Brighton,  Mass. 
Toconita,  Michael  J.,  St.  Joseph’s  Coll.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  31,  Pa. 

Todd,  Beulah  E.,  93  W.  Middle  Turnpike,  Man¬ 
chester,  Conn. 

Tolson,  Melvin  B.,  Jr.,  Box  2713,  Praine  View,  Tex. 
Tomberlin,  Anastasia,  R.  3,  Burnsville,  N.  C. 
Tomlinson,  Muriel  D.,  Centre  Quaker  Interna¬ 
tional,  110  Ave.  Mozart,  Paris,  France 
Tompkins,  Mrs.  Alan,  157  Kenyon,  Hartford  5, 

Conn.  ,  T-r-  u 

Tones,  Mrs.  Robert  E.,  63  Columbus,  Newton  High¬ 
lands,  Mass.  , 

Tool,  Florence  A.,  2189  Norton  Ave.,  Muskegon, 
Mich.  , 

Tooley,  Anne  C.,  1023  17th,  Longview,  Wash. 
ToPAZio,  Virgil  W.,  XJ.  of  Rochostor,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Torgersen,  Mayme  A.,  2970  N.  Sheridan,  Chicago, 

Toscano,  Louis  L.  12  Reid  St.,  West  End,  N.  J. 
Towle,  Elizabeth  L.,  Hood  Coll.,  Frederick,  Md. 
Townsend,  Mary,  2104  S.  E.  Elliott,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toye,  Mary  V.,  32  Boonton,  Dover,  N.  J. 

Trahan,  P.  Jestin,  Sr.  H.  S.,  Rock  lÿand,  Hi. 
Traver,  Waldo  E.,  1717  Oxford  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
Travers,  Seymour,  228  S.  Kingsley  Dr.,  J-<os  An- 

Travis,  Yvonne,  W.  B.  Smith  Apts.  9-D,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.  ^ 

Trefethen,  Gwendolyn  M.,  10  Morse  Ave.,  Dover- 

Foxcroft,  Me.  ,  .vr  li  a  tvt 

Trembley,  George,  310  Elm,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Trenfel,  Jacqueline,  4776  Bayard  St.,  San  Diego, 

Trenkle,  Gretchen,  High  Sch.,  Glean,  N.  Y. 
Tron,  Andrée,  Sunset  H.  S.,  Kan^ 

Trotter,  Natasha,  5804  Ogden  Ct.,  Washington, 
D  C 

Tro'ttiEr,  LiUian,  152  E.  Front  St.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Trout,  Paulette  J.,  3611  Henry  Hudson  Pkwy., 
Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

Trudeau,  Anne,  315  S.  Livermore  Ave.,  Livermore, 
Cal. 

Trudeau,  Edmond  E.,  83  Front  St.,  North  Adams, 
Mass. 

Trybulski,  Stanley,  124  Kenny  Ave.,  Merrick, 
N.  Y. 

Tucker,  Betty,  23  Bennock  Rd.,  Orono,  Me. 

Tucker,  Joseph  E.,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Tufts,  Thomas  C.,  Pebble  Hill  Sch.,  Dewitt,  N.  Y. 

Tully,  Marjorie,  Union  H.  S.,  Salinas,  Cal. 

Tune,  Agnes  F.,  Chatham,  Va. 

Tubqeon,  F.  K.,  Amherst  Coll.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Turgeon,  Raymond  H.,  148-45  89th  Ave.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Turk,  Elverta,  Cassadaga  Cent.  H.  S.,  Stockton, 
N.  Y. 

Turk,  Henry  C.,  1605  Tennesse  St.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Turner,  Stanley  G.,  Berry  Sch.,  Mount  Berry,  Ga. 

Turner,  Theodosia,  828  S.  Pacific,  Oceanside,  Cal. 

Turner,  William  R.,  549  Franklin  Ave.,  Galesburg, 

lU. 

Turnby-High,  Lucile,  Rt.  1,  Gadsden,  S.  C. 

Turowski,  Florence,  1012  Bryson,  Youngstown,  O. 

Tuttle,  Gertrude  H.,  2935  Wallingford  Rd.,  San 
Marino,  Cal. 

Tweedy,  Edythe  R.,  B.  T.  Washington  H.  S.,  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

Tyler,  Dorothy,  15  W.  Garrison,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Tyler,  James  A.,  U.  S.  I.  S.,  A.  P.  0. 118,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Tyler,  Richard  H.,  Taft  Sch.,  Watertown,  Conn. 

Tysor,  Ann,  Peace  Coll.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Uffenbeck,  L.  a.,  Hamilton  Coll.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Uhl,  Rose,  218  N.  Beaver,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Uhrhan,  Evelyn  E.,  Sta.  Coll.,  College  Station. 
S.  D. 

Uhrhane,  Mrs.  Philip,  34  Edgewood  Pk.  Dr., 
ParWsburg,  W.  Va. 

Uhrig,  Maud  B.,  South  Jr.  H.  S.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Ullman,  Pierre,  402-B  Butler  Ave.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Underwood,  Eugene  T.,  3514  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Upchurch,  Naida  S.,  Box  1,  Harrisbmg,  Ill. 

Upchurch,  Norma,  Wingate  Coll.,  Wingate,  N.  C. 

Urquart,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Bellows  Free  Acad.,  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  Vt. 

UzzELL,  T.  M.,  9  Orange,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Vaden,  Geraldine,  Box  504,  Marion,  Ala. 

Valdman,  Albert,  42  Northdown  Rd.,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Valente,  Catherine,  151  Dorchester  Rd.,  Buffalo, 
NY. 

Valleeie,  Josephine,  8  Union,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Valois,  Francis  X.,  83  Willowdean  Ave.,  W.  Rox- 
bury.  Mass. 

Vamvakis,  Elizabeth,  South  H.  S.,  Valley  Stream, 
N.  Y. 

Vanasse,  Gerald  A.,  1450  Plainville  Rd.,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

Vance,  Pauline  C.,  Troutman,  N.  C. 

Van  den  Broecke,  Suzanne,  215  E.  Mills,  Lake 
Forest,  Ill. 

Van  Ebede,  John,  U.  of  R.  I.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Van  Lunen,  George,  407  N.  10  St.,  Prospect  Park, 
N.  J. 

Vann,  Faye,  N.  E.  O.  CoU.,  Miami,  Okla. 

Van  Tebese,  Gilberts,  Hoosier  Cts  14-2,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind.  . 

Varano,  Antoinette,  410  Fisher  Rd.,  Grosse  Pointe 
Park,  Mich.  _  _  ^  ..r 

Vasyleva,  Olena,  614  W.  157  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vavrina,  Theo  J.,  High  Sch.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

Vf.t.ttvrkv.  Mrs.  Stanislav  L.,  Shorter  Coll.,  Rome, 


Venable,  Ruth,  Vassar  Coll.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Venetos,  Evelyn,  88  Dartmouth  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
Vee  Hage,  Cecelia,  109  Central,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
Verheyen,  Mrs.  Marcel,  4418  Springdale  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Vernee,  Antoinette,  723  Philadelphia  Pike,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 
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Vernet,  André,  Phillips  Exeter,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Vettes,  Mary,  6868  Oleander  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Vial,  Fernand,  Fordham  U.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

ViAXJ,  Jules  G.,  Canterbury  Sch.,  New  Milford. 
Conn. 

VicENZi,  Martha,  High  Sch.,  Rumson,  N.  J. 

Vickery,  Eugénie  D.,  George  Sch.,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

Vickery,  Kathleen,  Southwest  Harbor,  Me. 

Vidal-Llecha,  Josep,  Quarters  13,  M.  C.  M.  T., 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Viens,  Claude,  U.  of  Ill.,  Urbana,  Ill. 

ViGEANT,  Richard,  130  Pleasant,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Vigneron,  Robert,  6035  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago, 

m. 

Villeneuve,  Charles,  3426  rue  Fullum,  Montreal, 
P.  Q. 

Vincent,  Frank,  77  Larch  Rd.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Vincent,  Marion,  17  Vale  Dr.,  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.  J. 

Vincent,  Olive,  217  Penn.  Ave.,  Seaford,  Del. 

Vincent,  P.  R.,  Duke  XJ.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Vint,  Jenny  G.,  7725  Rock  Creek  Rd.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

ViNYARD,  Emma  H.,  Bohemia  Manor  H.  S.,  Chesa¬ 
peake  City,  Md. 

ViRBY,  Odette  L.,  147-52  84th  Rd.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

ViRTANEN,  Reino,  U.  of  Neb.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Vitale,  Robert  A.,  320  Mendoza,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

ViTOLS,  Madeleine,  330  S.  Broadway,  Tarrytown, 
N.  Y. 

Vogel,  Edward,  336  E.  61  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

VojTECH,  Jaroslava,  Annie  Wright  Sem.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

VoLOTiN,  Florence,  2264  Bragg  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

VoN  Mayer,  Marcelle  J.,  4212  Penhurst  Ave.,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

Vontress,  C.  E.,  3006)^  Graceland  Ave.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

VoN  Wettberg,  Mrs.  Prentice  W.,  475  Prospect, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

VuAGNiAUx,  Olga,  40  Darwin,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wachner,  Clarence,  467  W.  Hancock,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wachs,  Morris,  De  Pauw  U.,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Waddell,  Lottie  Y.,  Tuskegee  Inst.,  Ala. 

Wade,  Ira  O.,  31  Armour  Rd.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Marion,  2-a  Brentwood  Ave., 
Woburn,  Mass. 

Wadsworth,  Philip  A.,  U.  of  lU.,  Urbana,  111. 

Waple,  Phyllis,  Pitt  St.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Wagner,  Angelica  M.,  18051  Tracey,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wahl,  Charles,  Atlanta  U.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Wahrman,  Charles,  230  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Wakelin,  Zelda  M.,  412  E.  Monroe,  Sterling,  Kan. 

Waldinger,  Renée,  120  Cabrini  Blvd.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Waldinger,  V.,  22544  Beech,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Waldo,  Josephine  A.,  1  W.  Highland  Dr.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Walker,  Alfred  F.,  1  Phillips  St.,  Neutral  Bay, 
N.  S.  W.,  Australia 

Walker,  Owen,  Mercersburg  Acad.,  Mercersburg, 
Pa. 

Walker,  Philip  D,,  U.  of  Calif.-  Santa  Barbara, 
Goleta,  Cal. 

Walker,  Thomas  C.,  U.  of  Ky.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Wallace,  Bonnie,  12  Park,  Trewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Wallace,  Maxwell  J.,  U.  of  Fla.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Wallat,  Leah  A.,  162  Woodrow  St.,  W.  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Waller,  Mary,  474  E.  State,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Wallin,  Mrs.  Walter  J.,  Union  Dist.  H.  S.,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 

Walls,  Major  Sidney  F.,  The  Citadel,  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

Walrath,  Eleanor,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

W^r^th,  Glen,  1431  Regal  Ave.,  Schenectady, 

Walsh,  Mary  L.,  High  Sch.,  Somerset,  Mass. 

Walsh,  WiUiam  F.,  21  Walker  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Walter,  Marian,  122  North  St.,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

Walther,  Jeanne,  230  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York 
N.  Y.  ’ 


Walther,  Sara  C.,  1470  Made  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O. 
Waltman,  S.  I.,  C.  C.  N.  Y.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Wanat,  Joan  A.,  263  Pratt,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Wandrey,  Eleanor  C.,  Ashley  Hall,  Charleston, 

S.  C. 

Warburton,  Fidelia,  Box  184,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
Ward,  Dorothy,  27  Harrington,  Hillsdale,  N.  J. 
Ward,  Phyllis,  16895  Linwood,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ward,  R.  Dulaney,  St.  Christopher’s  Sch.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Wargin,  Mary  J.,  4257  N.  100  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Waring,  Walter,  E.,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 
Warren,  Eleanor,  High  Sch.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Warren,  Elizabeth,  87  Walden,  W.  Hartford,  Conn. 
Warren,  Wilma,  625  Lafayette  Ave.,  Columbus, 
Ind. 

Washburn,  George  E.,  3  Gracewood  Park,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

Washburn,  Hildegarde  S.,  29  Lowell  Ave.,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Wabley,  RuthE.,  N.  Y.  Sta.  Coll.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Wasmer,  Clare,  High  Sch.,  Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Waterman,  Robert,  Trinity  CoU.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Waters,  Frances  W.,  5922  Wooten  Dr.,  Falls  Church, 
Va. 

Waters,  Harold  A.,  Coll,  of  William  &  Mary,  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Va. 

Watkins,  James  M.,  3  Storrs  Ave.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Watson,  Dorothy  A.,  Walnut  Hül  Sch.,  Natick, 
Mass. 

Watson,  Frances,  High  Sch.,  Clinton,  N.  C. 
Watson,  Joan  E.,  520  Durie  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Watt,  Earl  J.,  Lowell  Tech.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Watts,  George  B.,  Davidson,  N.  C.  (Secretary- 
Treasurer) 

Waugh,  Robert  M.,  135  Sw-eden  St.,  Berlin,  N.  H. 
Wawrzaszek,  Sixtus,  160  W’eiss  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Wawrzyniak,  Loretta,  20  N.  Main,  Webster,  Mass. 
Weatherbee,  Mary,  Walker  Rd.,  Sheltiourne  Falls, 
Mass. 

Weathers,  Gertrude,  5245  N.  Penna.  St.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Weaver,  Barbara,  RD  2,  New  Milford,  Conn. 
Weaver,  L.  Purcell,  230  La  Verne  Ave.,  Mill  Valley, 
Cal. 

Weaver,  Lucretia,  Payne  Coll.  Brownwood,  Tex. 
Webb,  Albert  N.,  1017  W.  Trinity  Ave.,  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Webb,  Helen,  628  Highland  Ave.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Webber,  Pauline  V.,  10  Abbott,  Medford,  Mass. 
Weber,  Rodolphe,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass. 

Webster,  Agnes,  28  Gray  Ave.,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
Webster,  Arthur,  1521  NE  45th  St.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

Webstersmith,  Roberta,  181  Franklin  St.,  Hol¬ 
brook,  Mass. 

Weeks,  Marie,  4722  Springfield  Ave.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Weicm.an,  Lorraine,  38  Mellow  Ln.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 
Weinberg,  Bernard,  U.  of  Chi.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Weinburger,  Marvin  E.,  Reed  Coll.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Weiner,  Mrs.  Ernest  H.,  144  Radnor,  Byrn  Mawr., 
Pa. 

Weiner,  S.  S.,  U.  of  Wash.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Weir,  Beverly,  Lake  Erie  Coll.,  Painesville,  O. 
Weisbl,  Rose,  698  West  End  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Weiss,  Celia  C.,  1212  Glenwood  Rd.,  Brooklyn  30, 

N.  Y. 

W’eiss,  Gaspard,  Box  1522,  Monterey,  Cal. 

Weiss,  Morris,  140-45  Ash  Ave.,  Flushing  55,  N.  Y. 
Welch,  Marylyn  L.,  53  Sand  Creek  Dr.,  Decatur, 
Ill. 

Wells,  Charles  V.,  1918  Blaine  St.,  Caldwell,  Idaho 
Wells,  Harry  B.,  508  E.  Pine  St.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
Welsh,  Homer  C.,  221  N.  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Welsh,  Klara  P.,  Box  2062  Berea  Coll.,  Berea  Ky. 
Wenner,  Madelin,  1731  W.  Broad  St.,  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Werfelman,  Marie  Louise,  Lincoln  Sch.,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I. 

Werner,  Hilda  M.,  712  St.  Clair  Ave.,  E.  Liverpool, 

O. 

Wer-ynski,  Alice,  227  Seabert  St.,  Depew,  N.  Y. 
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Wesnbr,  Mrs.  Raymond  J.,  617  N.  West,  Cordell, 
Okla. 

West,  James  L.  W  ,  Jr.,  106  Eakin  St.,  Blacksburg, 
Va. 

West,  Ruth,  116  W.  6th  St.,  Bay  Minette,  Ala. 
Wetherell,  Charlotte  216  8th  St.,  Pro%'idence,  R.  I. 
W’exeer,  Sharon  W.,  505  W.  Washington  Ave.,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wise. 

Weymouth,  Hazel,  H.  S.  Houlton,  Me. 

Wheeler,  Camille,  1003  Essex  Rd.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Wheeler,  Mrs.  Richard  C.,  32  William  Rd.,  Hol¬ 
brook,  Mass. 

Whitbeck  Mrs.  Albert,  Ostrander  Rd.  E.,  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 

White,  Florence  E  ,  Dakota  Wesleyan  U.,  Mitchell, 
S.  D. 

White,  Harold  C.,  Jr.  Worcester  Acad.,  Worcester, 

White,  Helen  L.,  230  Walnut  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 
White,  Kenneth  S.,  U.  of  Mich.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
White,  Lucien,  612  Richards  Ln.,  Champaign,  Ill. 
White,  Muriel,  1017  B.  Jackson,  Sullivan,  Ill. 
White,  Philip  W.,  1477  E.  174th  St.,  Cleveland  8,  O. 
White,  Sidney  P.,  Morgan  Sch.,  Clinton,  Conn. 
White,  WiUiam  B.,  Jr.,  Winthrop  CoU.,  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C. 

Whitebread,  John,  1043  Rottkamp  St.,  Valley 
Stream,  N.  Y. 

Whitehill,  Frances,  Union  H.  S.,  Milwaukie,  Ore. 
Whitblaw,  James  H.,  10  Spruce  Crescent,  Beacons- 
field  West,  P.  Q. 

Whitford,  Theodore  S.  257  Hope  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Whiting,  Charles,  194  Waterman  St.,  Providence, 

R-  I- 

W^hitnet,  Georgie  M.,  102  S.  Virginia  St.,  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Whitney,  Mrs.  Mark  S.,  54  E.  Oak  Ave.,  Moores- 
town,  N.  J. 

Whitney,  Stephen,  Phillips  Acad.,  Andover,  Mass. 
Whittal,  Guy,  The  Gunnery,  Washington,  Conn. 
Whittemobe,  j.  H.,  U.  of  Roch.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Whitten,  Catherine  B.,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Auburn,  Me. 
Whitworth,  K.  B.  Jr.,  U.  of  Mo.,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Wicks,  Bernice,  Kent  State  U.,  Kent,  O. 

Wicks,  C.  Beaumont,  Box  2023,  University,  Ala. 
WiEEZBA,  Gerald,  Maryhurst  Normal,  Kirkwood  22, 
Mo. 

Wight,  Jean,  Towpath  Sch.,  Avon,  Conn. 

Wilbur,  Edna,  460  Van  Buren  Ave.,  Los  Altos,  Cal. 
Wilcox,  Alfred  M.,  Ursinus  Coll.  Collegeyille,  Pa. 
Wilcox,  Josephine,  1310  East  Ave.,  Elyria,  O. 
Wilcox,  Susan  R.,  1982  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven, 

Wild,  Helen  C.,  Ga.  St.  Coll,  for  Women,  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga. 

Wiley,  Arthur  S.,  1570  Colorado  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Wiley,  Josephine  L.,  922  Elm  St.,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 
Wiley,  Roger  C.,  Hargrave  Milit.  Acad.,  Chatham, 
Va. 

Wiley,  Wm.  Leon,  412  Cameron  Ave.,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

WiLFORD,  Carolyn,  825  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  Wash- 

Wilkie^  Gerhard  M.,  15  Southworth  St.,  W.  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

Wilkinson,  Clarence  R.,  Marquette  U.,  Milwauke 
3  ^Visc 

Will,  S.  F.,  Ind.  U.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

WiLLGiNG,  Herbert  M.,  Coll,  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Paul 

1,  Minn.  r  ■  m 

Williams,  Berrien,  2217  Thurman  Ave.,  St.  Louis  10, 

Mo 

Williams,  Donald  L.,  3266  Nutmeg  St.  San  Diego  4, 

WILIUAMS,  Dorothy  D.,  1743  Richmond  Ave.,  Co¬ 
lumbus  3,  O.  T,  J  ^  i. 

Williams,  Edward  B.,  Silver  Mine  Rd.,  Canton, 

WmmAMS,  Mrs.  Hobart,  1242  NeiU  Ave.,  Columbus 

2,  O. 


Williams,  Lennie,  2588  7th  Ave.,  New  York  39, 
N.  Y. 

Williams,  Louise  M.,  1511  Choteau,  Helena,  Mont. 
Williams,  Mary  E.,  Berea  Coll.,  Berea,  Ky. 
Williams,  Ruth  C.,  H.  S.,  Madisonville,  Ky. 
Willibrand,  Rosa  S.,  Univ.  Sch.,  Norman,  Okla. 
Willis,  Ira  B.,  Me.  Central  Inst.,  Pittsfield,  Me. 
Willis,  Wm.  S.,  37  Washington  Sq.,  New  York  11, 
N.  Y. 


Willner,  Ernest  S.,  8444  Kenwood,  Chicago  19,  Ill. 

Willoughby,  Mrs.  John,  2272  Cathedral  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington  8,  D.  C. 

WiLMABTH,  Wilson  E.,  Colo.  State  U.,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Cicely,  Concord  Acad.,  Concord,  Mass. 

Wilson,  Clotilde,  1629  36  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wilson,  F.  Anna,  500  2nd  Ave.  S.  W.,  Glen  Burnie, 
Md. 

Wilson,  Miriam  E.,  Knox  CoU.,  Galesburg,  lU. 

Wilson,  Nadia,  5339  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  43,  Cal. 

Wilson,  Rachel,  HoUins  CoU.  Va. 

Wilson,  Virginia,  M.  D.  Bradford  H.  S.,  Kenosha, 
Wise. 

WiNCHELL,  Mrs.  Horace,  40  Deepwood  Dr.,  Hamden 
17,  Conn. 

Winchester,  Vernon,  Preston  Apt.,  Baltimore  2, 
Md. 

Wineman,  Gertrude  C.,  6  Belmont  Apts.  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D. 

Winer,  Morris  M.,  767  Capp  St.,  San  Francisco  10, 
Cal. 

Winfield,  Louise  G.,  6742  Eastern  Ave.  N.  W. 
Washington  12,  D.  C. 

Wing,  WiUiam  G.,  Central  CoU.,  PeUa,  Iowa 

Wingfield,  Bernice  L.,  220  Wesley  Ave.,  Oak  Park, 
Ill. 

WiNKLEY,  EsteUe  E.,  241  Middle  St.,  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

Winston,  Joseph,  52  Vanderbilt  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 

Winter,  John  G.,  18  E.  Johnson  St.,  Bergenfield, 
N.  J. 

WiNTON,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  3007  Mayview  Rd.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Wiseman,  Donald  E.,  30514  W.  Park  St.,  Malden,  Mo. 

Wiseman,  Eric,  St.  Marks  Sch.,  Southborough,  Mass. 

Witt,  Mary  Vivian,  721  Dean  St.,  Woodstock,  lU. 

Wittmer,  Hélène  F.,  Milwaukee-Downer  Sem., 
Milwaukee  11,  Wise. 

WiTTWER,  Rolande  F.,  981  Stratfield  Rd.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

WoJTOWioz,  Harriet,  130  Parkhurst,  Detroit  3,  Mich. 

Wolcott,  Dorothy,  823  Warren  St.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Wolfe,  Warren  J.,  U.  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho 

Wolff,  Lea,  217  St.  Paul  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

Wolff,  Sophie  L.,  2008  Seward  St.,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Wood,  Celestine  H.,  2168  Locust  St.,  Eldorado,  Ill. 

Wood,  Edna,  409  Frederick  Apts.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Wood,  Frank  B.,  Bayside,  Cal. 

Wood,  Justine  L.,  43  Colbrook  Rd.,  Warwick,  R.  I. 

Wood,  Kathryn  L.,  376  Prospect  St.,  E.  Orange, 
N.  J. 

Wood,  Mary  Eleanor,  9  Homer  Ln.,  Menlo  Park, 


Wood,  Roberta,  3  Eastman  Circle,  Wellesley  81, 
lÆtlSS 

Woodard,  Mary,  5502  Monroe  PL,  Norfolk  8,  Va. 
WoODBURN,  Joan,  347  Baltic  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Woodford,  Betty  B.,  1540  Cypress  St.,  Paris,  Ky. 
Woodruff,  Nancy.  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Woodruff,  Sara  E.,  656  Maple  St.,  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

Woods,  Henry  S.,  Box  334,  Marion,  Mass. 
Woodward,  Alfred  C.,  5411  E.  87,  Kansas  City  30, 


Mo. 

Woodward,  Viola,  H.  S.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Woodworth,  Beatrice,  Cathedral  Sch.  of  St.  Mary, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Woody,  Thaddeus  B.,  Gildersleeve  Wood,  Charlot¬ 
tesville,  Va. 

WooLEY,  Laura  R.,  Drew  U.,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Worthington,  Martha  G.,  STC.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 
Wright.  Alfred  J.,  Bates  Coll.,  Lewiston,  Me. 
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Wright,  Blonnie  B.,  Berry  O’Kelly  Sch.,  Method, 
N.  C. 

Wright,  Jean,  Westhampton  Coll.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Wright,  Theodore,  Chestnut  Hill  Acad.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  18,  Pa. 

Wright,  Vergil  G.,  R.  1,  Box  417,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

WuiNEE,  Edward  C.,  Brighton  H.  S.,  Rochester  18, 
N.  Y. 

Wunderlich,  Florence,  Thornton  Twp.  H.  S.  and 
Jr.  Coll.,  Harvey,  Ill. 

Wtlie,  Laurence  W.,  8  College  Ln.,  Haverford,  Pa. 

Wynn,  Grace  R.,  3146  Kensington  Rd.,  Avondale 
Estates,  Ga. 

Wynne,  Mrs.  John,  32  W.  Market  St.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Wythe,  Zoë,  3042  Cambridge  PI.  N.  W.,  Washington 
7,  D.  C. 

Yagodkin,  Genevieve,  209  Biddle  St.,  Pittsburgh 
21,  Pa. 

Yarbro,  J.  D.,  U.  S.  Naval  Acad.,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Yarnell,  Mrs.  Sidney,  James  Island  H.  S.,  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C. 

Yates,  Lucienne  A.,  473  Prospect  St.,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 

Yavener,  Symond,  77  Cook  Hill  Rd.,  Windsor, 
Conn. 

Yelle,  Henri,  H.  S.,  Norton,  Mass. 


Yebanian,  Rose,  The  McDuffie  Sch.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

York,  Ruth  B.,  Illinois  Coll.,  Jacksonville,  Ill. 

Young,  Celine  F.,  35  Elk  St.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Young,  Nancy,  Augustana  CoU.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Young,  Thomas  H.,  Aguasco,  Md. 

Young,  W.  H.,  1064  Millville  Rd.,  Lapeer,  Mich. 

Zajdel,  Adam,  St.  Hyacinth  Sem.,  Granby,  Mass. 

Zappulla,  Anna  S.,  3  Willis  Ave.,  Penns  Grove, 
N.  J. 

Zauchensberger,  Joanna,  108  Avon  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Zeek,  C.  F.,  1200  Pearl  Blvd.,  Boca  Ciega  Isle,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

Ziegler,  William  W.,  H.  S.,  Atherton,  Cal. 

ZiLHART,  Elizabeth,  1802  Princeton  Dr.,  Louisville 
6,  Ky. 

ZiLLi,  Frederick  J.,  50  Forest  Hill  Rd.,  Hamden  14, 
Conn. 

Zimmerman,  Margaret  K.,  482  Clearview  Dr.,  Euclid 
23,  O. 

Zimmerman,  Rachel,  108  Mechanic  St.,  Clyde,  O. 

ZiMPEL,  Isabel,  46  Good  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

ZiTO,  Genevieve,  Univ.  H.  S.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

ZwEiER,  Katherine  E.,  3900  Greystone  Ave.,  New 
York  63,  N.  Y. 


Libraries  and  Institutions 


Abrahams  Magazine  Service,  56  E.  13  St.,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y. 

Adams  St.  Coll.,  Alamosa,  Colo. 

Adelphi  Coll.  Lby.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Adrian  Coll.  Lby.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Un.  Aix  en  Provence,  France 
Ala.  Coll.  Lby.,  Montevallo,  Ala. 

Ala.  Polytechnic  Inst.  Lby.,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Ala.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

U.  op  Ala  Coll,  op  Ed.  Lby.,  University,  Ala. 
Albany,  H.  S.,  603  Key  Route  Blvd.,  Albany  6,  Cal. 
Albany  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Albany,  Ga. 

Alberta  Lby.  at  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Albion  Coll.  Lby.,  Albion,  Mich. 

Alcorn  A  &  M  Coll.  Lby.,  Alcorn,  Miss. 
Allegheny  Coll.  Lby.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  41  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Am.  Lby.  in  Paris,  129  Rue  des  Champs  Elysées, 
Paris  8e,  France 

Am.  U.  Lby,  Mass.  &  Nebr.  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Anderson  Sr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Anna  Maria  Coll.  Lby.,  Paxton,  Mass. 

Annapolis  H.  S.  Lby.,  Annapolis.  Md. 
Annunciation  School  Fac.,  257  Lafayette,  Buffalo, 


Appalachian  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Boone,  N.  C 
Appleton-Century -Crofts.  Inc.,  Educ.  Bk. 

Dept.,  35  W.  32  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Ariz,  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

U.  OF  Ariz.  Lby.,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Ark.  a  &  M  Coll.  Lby.,  Monticello,  Ark. 

Ark.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Ark.  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Conway,  Ark. 

U.  OF  Ark.  Lby.,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Arlington  St.  Coll.,  Arlington,  Tex. 

Assumption  Coll.  Lby.,  Worcester  9,  Mass. 
Athens  Coll.  Lby.,  Athens,  Ala. 

Atlanta  U.  Lby.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Atlantic  Christian  Coll.  Lby.,  Wilson  N  C 
Augustana  Coll.  Lby.,  Rock  Island,  lU 
Austin  Coll.  Lby.,  Sherman,  Tex. 

Austin  Peay  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  ClarksviUe,  Tenn 
Aviation  H.  S.,  2025  Manhattan  Beach  Blvd. 
Redondo  Beach,  Cal.  ’ 


Baldwin-W ALLACE  CoLL.  Lby.,  Berea,  O. 

Ball  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Muncie,  Ind 
Barber  Scotia  Coll.  Lby.,  Concord,  N  C 
Barry  Coll.  Lby.,  11300  NE  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  38, 


Baylor  U.  Lby.,  Box  307,  Waco,  Tex. 

Bellarmine  Coll.  Lby.,  2000  Norris  PI.,  Louisville 
5,  Ky. 

Bellevue  H.  S.  Lby.,  601-108th  St.,  Bellevue,  Wash¬ 
ington 

Beloit  Coll.  Lby.,  Beloit,  Wise. 

Belmont  Abbey  Coll.  Lby.,  Belmont,  N.  C. 
Benedict  Coll.  Lby.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Berea  Coll.  Lby.,  Berea,  Ky. 

Besançon,  Un.  de,  Besancon,  (Doubs)  France 
Bethune-Cookman  Coll.  Lby.,  Daytona  Beach. 
Fla. 

Bishop  Montgomery  H.  Lby.,  Torrance,  Cal. 
Blackburn  Coll.  Lby.,  CarhnviUe,  Ill. 

Blair  Acad.  Mem.  Lby.,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Bob  Jones  U.  Lby.,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Boqalusa  Cent.  Mem.  H.  S.,  1403  North  Ave., 
Bogalusa,  La. 

Bordeaux,  Un.  de.,  Bordeaux,  (Gironde)  France 
Boston  Coll.  Lby.,  University  Hts.,  Chestnut  Hill 
67,  Mass. 

Bowdoin  Coll.  Lby.,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Bowling  Green  St.  U.  Lby.,  Bowling  Green,  O. 
Bradley  U.  Lby.,  Peoria  5,  Ill. 

Brandon  H.  S.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

Brewton  Parker  Coll.  Lby.,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ga. 
Bridgeport  Pub.  Lby.,  925  Broad  St.,  Bridgeport 
4,  Conn. 

Brigham  Young  U.  Lby.,  Provo,  Utah. 

Brighton  H.  S.  Lby.,  1150  Winton  Rd.,  Rochester 
18,  N.  Y. 

U.  of  Brit.  Coll.  Lby.,  Vancouver  8,  B.  C. 

Brit.  Museum  Lby.,  London,  Eng. 

Brooklyn  Coll.  Lby.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Pub.  Lby.,  Grand  Army  Plaza,  Brooklyn 
38,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn  Professional  Lby.,  Bureau  of  Libraries, 
110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

Brown  U.  Lby.,  Providence  12,  R.  I. 

Bryn  Mawr  Coll.  Lby.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 
Bucknell  U.  Lby.,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Buffalo  &  Erie  Lby.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Lby.,  Sloan  H.  S.,  166  Halstead  Ave.. 
Buffalo  12,  N.  Y. 

U.  OP  Buffalo  Lby.,  3399  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Butler  Coll.  Lby.,  Tyler,  Tex. 

Un.  de  Caen,  France 

Calgary  School  Board,  McDougall  Sch.,  Calgary, 
Alberta 

Calhoun  Sch.,  309  W.  92  St.,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 
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IT.  OF  Cal.,  Berkeley  4,  Cal. 

U.  OP  Cal.,  Santa  Babbaka  Coll.  Lby.,  Goleta, 
Cal. 

U.  OP  Cal.  Lby.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

U.  OP  Cal.  Lby.,  405  Hilgard  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  24, 
Cal. 

Calvin  Coll,  and  Sem.  Lby.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Gakleton  Coll.  Lby.,  NorthfieliL  Minn. 
Cablmont  H.  S.  Lby.,  Belmont,  Gal. 

Garnegie  Inst,  op  Tech.  Lby.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Carroll  Coll.  Lby.,  Waukesha,  Wise. 

C arson-Newm AN  Coll.  Lby.,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 
Carver  Consolidated  Sch.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Catawba  Coll.  Lby.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Catholic  U.  op  Am.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Central  Coll.  Lby.,  Pella,  Iowa 

Gentral  Mich.  Coll.  Lby.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Central  St.  Coll.,  Wilberforce,  O. 

Centre  de  Documentation,  C.  N.  R.  S.,  15  quai 
Antole  France,  Paris  7,  France 
Chatham  Coll.  Lby.,  Pittsburgh  32,  Pa. 

U.  OP  Ghattanooga  Lby.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Chelsea  H.  S.,  Chelsea,  Mich. 

Chicago  Pub.  Lby.,  78  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 
2,  Ill. 

Ü.  OF  Chicago  Lby.,  Periodical  Depart.  Chicago,  Ill. 
U.  OP  Cincinnati  Lby.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Cité  Universitaire,  15  Boulevard  Jourdain,  Paris, 
France 

City  Coll.  Lby.,  Convent  Ave.,  &  140  St.,  New 
York  31,  N.  Y. 

Clackamas  H.  S.  Lby.,  Milwaukie,  Oregon 
Claremont  Coll.  Lby.,  Claremont,  Cal. 
Claremont  H.  Lby.,  905  Harvard  Ave.,  Claremont, 
Cal. 

Clark  Regional  H.  S.  Lby.,  Clark,  N.  J. 

Clark  U.  Lby.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Cleveland  Pub.  Lby.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Clinch  Valley  Coll.  Lby.,  Wise,  Va. 

CoALiNGA  Coll.  Lby.,  Coalinga,  Cal. 

Colgate  U.  Lby.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Coll,  and  Sem.  Lby.,  NaperviUe,  lU. 

Colo.  Coll.  Lby.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

U.  OP  Colo.  Lby.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Columbia  Goll.  Lby.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Columbia  U.  Lby.,  Col.  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Commonwealth  Office  of  Education  Lby.,  Box 
3879,  G.  P.  O.  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia 
Concord  Coll.  Lby.,  Athens,  W.  Va. 

Library  op  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

U.  OP  Conn.  Lby^  Storrs,  Conn. 

Converse  Coll.  Lby.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Cor  Jesu  Acad.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 

Cornell  U.  Lby.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Crawford  H.  S.  Lby.,  4191  55th  St.,  San  Diego  15, 

Creighton  U.  Central  Lby.,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 
Cristobal  H.  S.  Principal.  Box  GG,  Cristobal, 

CuBBERLEY  Sr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  4000  Middleford  Rd., 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  tt 

Cultural  History  Research,  Box  106,  Harrison, 

N.  Y. 

Dalhousie  U.  Lby.,  Halifax,  N.  S.  m 

U  OP  Dallas  Lby.,  P.  O.  Box  1330,  DaUas  21,  T^. 
Dalton  Sch.,  108-114  E.  89  St.,  New  Yo^  28,  N.  Y. 
Dartmouth  Coll.  Lby.,  Hanover,  N-  H. 

David  Lipscomb  Coll.  Lby.,  Nashvilte  4,  lenn. 
Davidson  Coll.  Lby.,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Dayton  U.  Lby.,  Dayton  9,  O. 

Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  13  Trimty  St.,  Cam- 

Ds^^iÿ^ALLE  Coll.  Lby.,  Washington  18,  D.  C. 

U.  OP  Del.,  Newark,  Del. 

Delta  Secondary  Sch.,  Hamilton,  Ont 
Delta  St.  Tchrs.  Coll.  Lby.,  Cleveland,  Miss. 
Denison  U.  Lby.,  Granville,  O. 

Denver  H.  S.  Lby.,  N.  Speer  Blvd.  at  Ehot  bt., 

ui'^OP^ENVER  Lby.,  University  Park,  Denver  10, 

Colo.  - 

De  Paul  Diocesan  H.  S.  Lby.,  Wayne,  N.  J. 

De  Paul  U.  Lby.,  Chicago  4,  Ill. 


De  Pauw  U.  Lby^,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Dickinson  Coll.  Lby.,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

U.  DB  Dijon,  Dijon,  (côte  d’Or)  France 
Dillard  U.  Lby.,  New  Orleans  19,  La. 

Direction  Générale  Des  Relations  Cultu- 
REiLLES,  78  Rue  de  Lille,  Paris  7e,  France 
D.  G.  Tchrs.  Coll.,  117  &  Harvard  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  9,  D.  C. 

Divine  Word  Goll.,  Students  Lby.,  Island  Creek, 
Mass. 

Dominican  Acad.,  37  Park  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Drake  U.  Lby.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Duchesne  Coll.  Lby.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Duke  U.  Lby.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Duluth  Branch  Lby.,  U.  of  Minn.,  Duluth  5, 
Minn. 

Dunellen  H.  S.,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 

Duquesne  U.  Lby.,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

Dwight  School,  402  E  67  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 


Earlham  Coll.  Lby.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

East  Carolina  Coll.  Lby.,  Greenville,  N.  C. 
East  Gentral  State  Coll.  Lby.,  Ada,  Okla. 

East  Meadow  H.  S.  Lby.,  East  Meadow,  N.  Y. 

E.  Orange  Cath.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Glenwood  Ave.,  E. 
Orange,  N.  J. 

E.  Orange  H.  S.,  34  N  Walnut,  E.  Orange,  N.  J. 
E.  Texas  State  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Commerce,  Tex. 
Eastern  Montana  Coll.  Lby.,  Billings,  Mont. 
Eastern  Washington  Coll.  Lby.,  Cheyney,  Wash. 
L’Éducation  Nationale,  29  Rue  d’Ulm,  Paris, 
France 

Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
El  Cajon  Valley  H.  S.,  El  Cajon,  Cal. 

El  Cerrito  H.  S.,  El  Cerrito,  Cal. 
Elizabethtown  Coll.  Lby.,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
Elizabethville  Université  Officielle,  Belgian 
Congo 

Elkins  Park  Jr.  H.  S.,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 
Elmhurst  Coll.  Lby.,  Elmhurst,  lU. 

Elon  Coll.  Lby.,  Elon  College,  N.  C. 

Emory  U.  Lby.,  Emory  University,  Ga. 

Emporia  Coll.  Lby.,  Emporia,  Kans. 

Enoch  Pratt  Free  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Erskine  Goll.  Lby.,  Due  West,  S.  C. 


Fairfield  U.  Coll.  Lby.,  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Fenn  Coll.  Lby.,  1983  E  24,  Cleveland,  O. 
Fergusson  Coll.  Lby.,  Poona  4,  India 
Fisk  U.  Lby.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Flint  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Fhnt,  Mich. 

Fla.  a.  &  M.  U.  Lby.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Fla.  Southern  Coll.  Lby.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 

Fla.  State  U.  Lby.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Univ.  op  Fla.  Lby.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Fontbonne  Hall  Lby.,  9901  Shore  Rd.,  Bkyn., 
N.  Y. 

Fordham  U.  Lby.,  City  Hall  Division,  302  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fort  Hays  Kans.  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Hays,  Kans. 
Fort  Valley  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Fort  Valley,  Ga. 
Lb  Français  Moderne,  2  Rue  Francois  Coppée, 
Paris,  France  „  .  , 

France  Actuelle  Comité,  221  Southern  Bldg., 


Washington,  D.  C. 

France  États-Unis,  24  Rue  Eugene-Flachat,  Paris, 
France  , 

Bibliothèque  Franco-Américaine,  Guadeloupe, 
Fr.  W.  I. 

Franklin  Coll.  Lby.,  Franklin,  Ind. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Coll.  Lby.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Franklin  Sch.,  719  S.  Carrollton  Ave.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

French  Consulate  General,  Boston,  Mass. 
French  Consulate,  Chicago,  lU. 

French  Consulate,  Denver,  Colo. 

French  Consulate,  Detroit,  Mich. 

French  Consulate,  Houston,  Tex. 

French  Consulate,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

French  Consulate,  New  Orleans,  La. 

French  Consulate,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

French  Consulate,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

French  Consulate,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

French  Consulate,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico 
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French  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fresno  Sta.  Lbt.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Fullerton  Union  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Fullerton,  Cal. 

Galladdet  Coll.  Lby.,  Wash.  2,  D.  C. 

Geneva  Coll.  Lby.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

George  Peabody  Coll.  Lby.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
George  Pepperdine  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Georgetown  U.  Inst,  op  Languages  Lby.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Ga.  Sta.  Coll,  of  Bus.  Admin.  Lby.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
U.  OP  Ga.  Lby.,  Athens,  Ga. 

Georgian  Court  Coll.  Lby.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 
Gettysburg  Coll.  Lby.,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Gibbs  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Slater  Office  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Girard  Coll.  H.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Glen  Rock  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Glen  Rock,  N.  J. 
Goddard  Coll.  Lby.,  Plainfield,  Vt. 

Good  Counsel  Coll.  Lby.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Gos  Bib-Ka  SSSR  Im  Lenina,  U1  Kalinina  3, 
Moscow,  USSR. 

Goucher  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Grambling  Coll.  Lby.,  Grambling,  La. 

Great  Falls  H.  S.  Classroom  Lby.,  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

Greenville  Coll.  Lby.,  Greenville,  Ill. 
Bibliotèque  Université  de  Grenoble,  Grenoble, 
(Isère)  France 

Grinnell  Coll.  Lby.,  Grinnell,  la. 

Grove  City  Coll.  Lby.,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

Gulf  Coast  Community  Coll.  Lby.,  Panama  City, 
Fia. 

Hamilton  Coll.  Lby.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Hill  Park  Sch.  Lby.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Hamline  Univ.  Lby.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Harris  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Harry  Ells  H.  S.,  Richmond,  Cal. 

Hartwick  Coll.  Lby.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

Harvard  Coll.  Lby.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

U.  OP  Hawaii  Lby.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Heidelberg  Coll.  Lby.,  Tiffin,  O. 

Henderson  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Arkadelphia, 
Ark. 

Henry  Ford  Community  Coll.  Lbt.,  Dearborn, 

Mich. 

Herbert  Slater  Jr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Hershey  Jr.  Coll.,  Hershey,  Pa. 

Herricks  Sr.  H.  S.  Lbt.,  New  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 
High  Point  Coll.  Lby.,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
Hillside  H.  S.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Hobart  Coll.  Lby.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Hobbs  H.  S.,  Hobbs,  N.  M. 

Hofstra  Coll.  Lbt.,  Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

Holy  Cross  Sem.  Lby.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Holy  Trinity  H.  S.,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Univ.  of  Houston  Serials  Lby.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Howard  U.  Serials  Lby.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Howard  Payne  Coll.  Lby.,  Brownwood,  Tex. 
Humanistika  Biblioteket,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Hunter  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Huntingdon  Coll.  Lby.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Huntington  Coll.  Lby.,  Huntington,  Ind. 

Coll,  of  Idaho  Lby.,  Caldwell,  Ida. 

Idaho  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Pocatello,  Ida. 

U.  of  Idaho  Lby.,  Moscow,  Ida. 

III.  Sta.  Normal  U.  Lby.,  Normal,  Ill. 

III.  Wesleyan  U.  Lby.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 
Immaculata  Coll.  Lby.,  Immaculata,  Pa. 
Immaculate  Heart  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
Ind.  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Ind.  Univ.  Lby.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

International  Christian  Univ.  Lby.,  Tokyo 

Japan  ’ 

Iona  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Rochelle,  N  Y 
Iowa  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Cedar  Falls,  la. 

State  U.  of  Ia  Lby.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

Ipswich,  H.  S.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Irvington  H.  S.  Lby.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Isaac  E.  Crary  Jr.  H.  S.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Isidore  Newman  Sch.,  New  Orleans,  La 
Ithaca  Coll.  Lby.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


J.  Lloyd  Grow  H.  S.,  Trail,  Br.  Columbia 
Jambs  Millikin  U.  Lby.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

James  Marshall  H.  S.,  W.  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Jamestown  Coll.  Lby.,  Jamestown,  N.  D. 

John  Brown  U.  Lby^  Siloam  Spgs.,  Ark. 

John  B.  Stetson  U.  Lby.,  DeLand,  Fla. 

Johns  Hopkins  U.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Joint  Univ.  Lby.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Joliet  Twp.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Joliet,  Ill. 

Jonathan  Dayton  Regional  H.  S.,  Springfield, 
N.  J. 

JuDSON  Coll.  Lby.,  Marion,  Ala. 

Kalamazoo  Coll.  Lby.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

U.  OP  Kans.  Lby.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

U.  OP  Kansas  City  Lby.,  I^nsas  City,  Mo. 

Kans.  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

Kans.  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 
Kent  State  U.  Lby.,  Kent,  O. 

Ky.  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

Ky.  Wesleyan  Coll.  Lby.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

U.  OF  Ky.  Lby.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Keuka  Coll.  Lby.,  Keuka  Park,  N.  Y. 

King  Coll.  Lby.,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Know  Coll.  Lby.,  Galesburg,  Ill. 

Knoxville  Coll.  Lby.,  KnoxviUe,  Tenn. 

Ladycliff  Coll.  Lby.,  Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Lafayette  Coll.  Lby.,  Easton.  Pa. 

Langston  U.  Lby.,  Langston,  Okla. 

Lake  Erie  Coll.  Lby.,  PainesviUe,  O. 

Lake  Park  H.  S.  Lby.,  Medinah,  Ill. 
Lansingburgh  H.  S.  Lby.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

La  Salette  Acad.,  Lang.  Dept.,  Covington,  Ky. 
Lebanon  V.alley  Coll.  Lby.,  Annville,  Pa. 

Lee  Coll.  Lby.,  Baytown,  Tex. 

Univ.  of  Leeds  Lby.,  Leeds,  Eng. 

Lehigh  U.  Lby.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Lenoir  Rhyne  Coll.  Lby.,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Lewis  Coll,  of  Sci.  &  Tech.  Lby.,  Ixickport,  Ill. 
Bibliothèque  Université  de  Lille,  LiUe  (Nord) 
France 

Lincoln  U.  Lby.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Lincoln  U.  Lby.,  Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

Linfield  Coll.  Lby.,  McMinnville,  Ore. 

Little  Flower  Cath.  H.  S.,  Phila.  Pa. 

Liverpool  H.  S.  Lby.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Univ.  of  Liverpool  Lby.,  Ldverpool,  Eng. 
Livingstone  Coll.  Lby.,  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Loma  Linda  Sch.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Long  Beach  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
Longwood  Coll.  Lby.,  Farmville,  Va. 

Loras  Coll.  Lby.,  Dubuque,  la. 

Lorne  Park  Secondary  Sch.,  Lome  Park,  Ont. 
Los  Alamos  H.  S.  Lby.,  Los  Alamos,  N.  M. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Lby.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
La.  St.vte  Dept,  of  Educ.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

L.  S.  U.  Gen.  Lby.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

U.  OF  Louisville  Lby.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Univ.  of  Louvain,  Louvain,  Belg. 

Loyola  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Loyola  U.  Lby.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Loyola  U.  Lby.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Bibliothèque  Université  de  Lyon,  Lyon,  France 

McGill  Univ.  Lby.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

McKinley  H.  S.  Lang.  Dept.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 
McNeeseColl.  Lby.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Madison  Coll.  Lby.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Maggie  Walker  H.  S.  Lby.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Maine  Twp.  H.  S.,  Des  Plaines,  lU. 

U.  OP  Maine  Lby.,  Orono,  Me. 

Malone  Coll.  Lby.,  Canton,  O. 

Manatee  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Bradenton,  Fia. 
Manchester  Coll.  Lby.,  N.  Manchester,  Ind. 
Univ.  of  Manchester  Lby.,  Manchester,  Eng. 
Univ.  of  Manitoba  Lby.,  Winnipeg,  Mianitoba 
Marian  Coll.  Lby.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Mariemont  h.  s.  Lby.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Marietta  Coll.  Lby.,  Marietta,  O. 

Marquette  U.  Lby.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Marshall  Coll.  Lby.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Coll.  Lby.,  Staunton,  Va. 
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Maeycliff  H.  S.  Let.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Maryland  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

U.  OF  Maryland  Lby.,  College  Park,  Md. 
Marylawn  Lby.,  So.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Marymount  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Marymount  Coll.  Lby.,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y. 

Mary  Washington  Coll.  Lby.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
Maeywood  Coll.  Lby.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mass.  Inst.  Tech.  Lby.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

U.  OP  Mass.  Lby.,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Mercy  Coll.  Lby.,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Meecyhurst  Coll.  Lby.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Miami  U.  Lby.,  Oxford,  O. 

Univ.  of  Miami  Lby.,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Mich.  Sta.  U.  Lby.,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

U.  OF  Mich.  Gen.  Lby.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Middlebury  Coll.  Lby.,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Middle  Tenn.  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

Middleton  H.  S.  Fr.  Dept.,  Middleton,  N.  J. 
Millersville  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  MUlersville, 
Pa. 

Ministère  de  L’Éducation  Nationale,  29  Rue 
d’Ulm,  Paris,  France 
U.  OP  Minn.  Lby.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minnetonela  Ind.  Sch.  Dist.,  Excelsior,  Minn. 
Misericordia  Coll.  Lby.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Miss.  Sta.  U.  Lby.,  State  CoU.,  Miss. 

Miss.  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Columbus,  Miss. 

U.  OP  Mo.  Gen.  Lby.,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Mo.  Valley  Coll.  Lby.,  Marshall,  Mo. 

Modern  Language  Review,  University  Coll., 
London,  Eng. 

Mois  D’Ethnographie  Française,  Palais  de  ChaU- 
lot,  Paris,  France 

Molloy  Gath.  Coll.  Lby.,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Monmouth  Coll.  Lby.,  Monmouth,  Ill. 

Mont.  Sta.  U.  Lby.,  Missoula,  Mont. 

Bibliotèque  Univ.  de  Montpellier,  (Hérault) 
France 

Bibliothèque  Université  de  Montréal,  Mont¬ 
real,  P.  Q. 

Morehead  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Morehead,  Ky. 
Morgan  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Morristown  Coll.  Lby.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 
Moultrie  Sr.  H.  S.  Lby.,  Moultrie,  Ga. 

Mount  Allison  U.  Lby.,  SackvUle,  N.  B. 

Mount  Carmel,  Oblong  Rd.,  Wüliamstown,  Mass. 
Mt.  Mercy  Coll.  Lby.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Mount  Merici  Convent  &  Acad.,  Waterville,  Ma. 
Mt.  Morris  Bd.  of  Educ.,  Mt.  Morris,  Mich. 

Mt.  St.  Agnes  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mt.  St.  Mary’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Emmitsburg,  Md. 

Mt.  St.  Vincent  Coll.  Lby.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Mt.  St.  Vincent  Coll.  Lby.,  New  York  71,  N.  Y. 
Mt.  San  Antonio  Coll.,  Pomona,  Cal. 

Murray  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Murray,  Ky. 
Muskingum  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Concord,  O. 

Bibliothèque  Université  de  Nancy,  Nancy, 

France  ,  t,-  ,  r,  ■ 

Bibliothèque  Nationale,  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Pans, 
France 

U.  OF  Neb.  Lby.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

U.  OP  Nevada  Lby.,  Reno,  Nev. 

Newcomb  Cent.  Sch.  Lby.,  Newcomb,  N.  Y. 

New  England  Univ.  Lby.,  Armidale,  N.  b.  W., 
Australia 

U.  OF  N.  H.  Lby.,  Durham,  N.  H. 

New  Haven  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Haven, 

New'mexico  Coll,  of  A.  &  M.  Lby.,  State  College, 
N.  M.  ,, 

U.  OP  N.  M.  Lby.,  Albuquermie,  N.  M. 

N  M  Western  Coll.  Lby.,  SUver  City,  N.  M. 
n!  y.  Public  Lby.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  Sta.  Coll,  for  Tea.  Lby.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  State  Lby.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  U.,  Washington  Square  Lby.,  New  YorK, 
N  Y 

Niagara  U.  Lby.,  Niagara  University,  N-  Y. 
North  Carolina  A.  &  T.  Coll.  Lby.,  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 


North  Carolina  Coll.  Lby.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

U.  N.  C.  Lby.,  Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 

North  Dakota  Agric.  Coll.  Lby.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

U.  OF  N.  D.  Lby.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Northeast  La.  St.  Coll.  Lby.,  Monroe,  La. 
Northeast  Mo.  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Kirksville, 
Mo. 

Northern  Cambia  H.  S.,  Spangler,  Pa. 

Northern  III.  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  DeKalb.  Ill. 
North  Ga.  Coll.  Lby.,  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

North  H.  S.  Lby.,  Franklin  Sq.,  N.  Y. 

Northland  Coll.  Lby.,  Ashland,  Wis. 

N.  Texas  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.  Lby.,  Denton,  Tex. 
Northwest  Community  Coll.  Lby.,  Powell,  Wyo. 
Northwestern  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Alva,  Okla. 
Northwestern  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Natchitoches,  La. 
Northwestern  Univ.  Lby.,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Norwalk  Sr.  H.  S.  Lang.  Dept.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Notre  Dame  Coll.  Lby.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  Coll.  Lby.,  Cleveland,  O. 

U.  OP  Notre  Dame  Lby.,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
Normal  Coll.  Lby.,  Truro,  N.  S. 

Oakland  Jr.  Coll.  Lby.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Oberlin  Coll.  Lby.,  Oberlin,  O. 

Occidental  Coll.  Lby.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Odessa  Coll.  Lby.,  Odessa,  Tex. 

Ohio  State  U.  Lby.,  Columbus,  O. 

Ohio  University  Lby.,  Athens,  O. 

Okla.  Baptist  U.  Lby.,  Shawnee,  Okla. 

Okla.  City  U.  Lby.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Okla.  Coll.  Lby.,  Chickasha,  Okla. 

Okla.  Sta.  U.  Lby.,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

U.  OF  Okla.  Lby.,  Norman,  Okla. 

Old  Trail  Sch.,  2425  Covington  Rd.,  Akron,  O. 
Olivet  Nazarene  Coll.  Lby.,  Kankakee,  Ill. 

U.  OP  Omaha  Lby.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

U.  OP  Omaha  Lby.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Onteora  Central  Sch.,  Boiceville,  N.  Y. 

Orange  Co.  Community  Coll.  Lby.,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 

U.  OF  Oregon  Lby.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Université  D’Ottawa  Lby.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Ottawa  U.  Lby.,  Ottawa,  Kans. 

Otterbein  Coll.  Lby.,  Westerville,  O. 

Ouachita  Baptist  Coll.  Lby.,  Arkadelphia,  Ark. 
Coll,  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  Lby.,  Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Owosso  Coll.,  Owosso,  Mich. 

Pacific  Lutheran  Coll.  Lby.,  Parkland,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

Palma  H.  S.  Lby.,  Salinas,  Cal. 

PalomarColl.  Lby.,  San  Marcos,  Cal. 

Lby.  of  Parliament,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Parrish  H.  S.  Lby.,  Selma,  Ala. 

Pasadena  City  Coll.,  For.  Lang.  Dept.,  Pasadena, 

Pascack  Valley  Regional  H.  S.  Lby.,  Hillsdale, 

Pedagogiska  Biblioteket,  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Penn.  Sta.  U.  Lby.,  University  Park,  Pa. 

U.  OF  Penn.  Lby.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Philadelphia  Free  Lby.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Phillips  U.  Lby.,  University  Sta.,  Enid,  Okla. 

U.  OF  Pittsburgh  Lby.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Plainfield  H.  S.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Univ.  db  Poitiers,  (Vienne)  France 

Poly.  Prep.  Country  Day  Sch.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pbincipia  Coll.  Lby.,  Elsah,  lU. 

Providence  Coll.  Lby.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

U.  OF  Puerto  Rico  Lby.,  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R. 
PuNAHOU  Sch.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 


Quebec  Dept,  of  Educ.,  Pari.  Bldg.,  Quebec,  P.  Q. 
Inspecteur  Général  Des  Écoles  Primaries, 
Quebec,  P.  Q. 

Legislature  of  The  Prov.  of  Quebec  Lby.  , 

Quebec,  P.  Q.  , 

Queens  Coll.  Lby.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Quincy  Coll.  Lby.,  Quincy,  lU. 

Ramapo  Regional  H.  S.,  Franklin  Lakes,  N.  J. 
Reading  Sr.  H.  S.,  Reading,  Pa. 
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Regina  Coeli  Convent  Lbt.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Regib  H.  S.  Lbt.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Univ.  be  Rennes,  (I.-et-V.)  France 
Revue  de  Littérature  Comparée,  Paris  15®, 
France 

R.  I.  Coll,  op  Ed.  Lbt.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

U.  OP  R.  I.  Lbt.,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

Rice  Inst.  Lbt.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Rider  Coll.  Lbt.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Rincon  H.  S.,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

Ripon  Coll.  Lbt.,  Ripon,  Wis. 

Riverside  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Pendleton,  S.  C. 

Rivier  Coll.  Let.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

U.  OF  Rochester  Lbt.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Rockville  Bd.  op  Ed.  Prop.  Lbt.,  Rockville,  Md. 
HMCS  Rotal  Roads  Lbt.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 
Russell  Sage  Coll.  Lbt.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rutgers  U.  Lbt.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Sacramento  Sta.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Sacred  Heart  Acad.  Lbt.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sacred  Heart  Convent,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 
Sacred  Heart  Dominican  Coll.  Lbt.,  Houston, 
Tex. 

St.  Ambrose  Coll.  Lbt.,  Davenport,  la. 

St.  Augustine’s  Coll.  Lbt.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

St.  Augustine’s  H.  S.  Lbt.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

St.  Benedict’s  Coll.  Lbt.,  Atchison,  Kans. 

St.  Bonaventure  U.  Lbt.,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 
St.  Columban’s  Sem.  Students’  Lbt.,  Silver 
Creek,  N.  Y. 

St.  Elizabeth  Coll.  Lbt.,  Convent  Sta.,  N.  J. 

St.  Francis  Coll.  Lbt.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 
Bibliotèque  Ste.  Geneviève,  Paris  5®,  France 
St.  Helena  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

St.  Isaac  Jogues,  Novitiate  of,  Wernersville,  Pa. 
Collège  Militaire  Rotal  de  Saint-Jean,  Saint 
Jean,  P.  Q. 

St.  John  Fisher  Coll.  Lbt.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

St.  John’s  U.  Lbt.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

St.  Joseph  Teachers  Coll.  Lbt.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Lbt.,  Brookltn,  N.  Y. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Lbt.,  CoUegeville,  Ind. 

St.  Joseph’s  Coll.  Lbt.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

St.  Louis  Univ.  Lbt.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Luke’s  H.  S.,  Hohokus,  N.  J. 

St.  Mark’s  Sch.,  Southboro,  Mass. 

St.  Marks  Sch.  op  Tex.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

St.  Mart’s  Acad.  Lbt.,  Englewood,  Colo. 

St.  Mart’s  Acad.  Lbt.,  Roseau,  Dominica,  B.  W.  I. 
St.  Mart’s  Acad.  Lbt.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

St.  Mart  H.  S.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

St.  Mart’s  Univ.  Lbt.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

St.  Meinrad  Archabbet,  St.  Meinrad,  Ind. 

St.  Norbert  Coll.  Lbt.,  W.  Depere,  Wis. 

St.  Olap  Coll.  Lbt.,  Northfield,  Minn. 

St.  Paul’s  Convent,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 

St.  Petersburg  Jr.  Coll.  Lbt.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fia. 
St.  Rose  Coll.  Lbt.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

St.  Rose  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Belmar,  N.  J. 

St.  Scholastica  Coll.  Lbt.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

St.  Thomas  U.  Lbt.,  Houston,  Tex. 

St.  Xavier  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Salem  Coll.  Lbt.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Salve  Regina  Coll.  Lbt.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

San  Diego  Coll,  por  Women,  San  Diego,  Cal 
San  Diego  Public  Lbt.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Sta.  Coll.  Lbt.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

San  Francisco  News  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

San  Francisco  Sta.  Coll.  Lbt.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
San  José  Sta.  Coll.  Lbt.,  San  José,  Cal. 

Arroto  h.  s.,  San  Lorenzo,  Cal. 

Santa  Clara  H.  S.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Santa  Rosa  Jr.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Saskatchewan  Univ.  Lbt.,  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Saugus  H.  S.,  Saugus,  Mass. 

Savannah  Sta.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Scottsdale  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Scranton  U.  Lbt.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Secondart  Educ.  Branch,  Pari.  Bldgs.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Sherwood  Cent.  Sch.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Shorewood  Hills  Sch.,  Madison,  Wis". 

SiENA  Coll.  Lbt.,  Loudonville,  N.  Y. 


Sierra  Coll.  Lbt.,  Auburn,  Cal. 

Silver  Lake  Regional  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Kingston,  Mass. 
SiMSBURT  H.  S.,  SiMSBURT,  Conn. 

Sisters  of  The  Presentation,  St.  Michael’s  Con  * 
vent.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Smith  Coll.  Lbt.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Somers  H.  S.,  Somers,  Conn. 

Bibliotèque  de  la  Sorbonne,  Paria,  France 
Southburt  Jr.-Sr.  h.  S.,  Southbury,  Conn. 

S.  C.  State  Coll.  Lbt.,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

U.  OP  S.  C.  Lbt.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

U.  OP  S.  D.  LBTy  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

U.  OP  So.  Fla.  Lbt.,  Tampa,  Fia. 

South  Salem  H.  S.,  Marion  Co.,  Ore. 
Southeastern  La.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Hammond,  La. 
Southeastern  Sta.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Durant,  Okla. 

U.  OP  Southern  Cal.  Lbt.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Southern  III.  U.  Lbt.,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

Southern  Methodist  U.  Lbt.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Southern  Sta.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Magnolia,  Ark. 
Southern  U.  Lbt.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Southwest  Tex.  Sta.  Te.a.  Coll.  Lbt.,  San  Mar 
cos,  Tex. 

Southwestern  La.  Inst.  Lbt.,  Lafayette,  La. 
Springside  Sch.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stanford  U.  Lbt.,  Stanford,  Cal. 

Star  op  The  Sea  Acad.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

State  Teach.  CoU.  Lbt.,  Florence,  Ala. 

State  Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Boston,  Mass. 

State  Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
State  Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

State  Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

State  Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Clarion,  Pa. 

State  Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Indiana,  Pa. 

State  Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

State  Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

State  Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

State  U.  Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
State  U.  Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 
Steelton-Highspirb  Schs.,  4  &  Walnut,  Steelton, 
Pa. 

Stewart  M.  Jones  Jr.  H.  S.,  Laurel,  Miss. 

U.  OP  Strasbourg,  Strasbourg,  (Bas-Rhin)  France 
U.  DE  Sudburt,  Sudbury,  Ont. 

SuLLiNS  Coll.  Lbt.,  Bristol,  Va. 

Swanson  Jr.  H.  S.,  Arlington,  Va. 

Stosset  h.  s.  Lbt.,  Syosset,  N.  Y. 

Stracuse  u.  Lbt.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tacoma  Pub.  Schs.,  Warren  Admin.  Bldg.,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Talladega  Coll.  Lbt.,  Talladega,  Ala. 

U.  OP  Tampa  Lbt.,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Tatlor  U.  Lbt.,  Upland,  Ind. 

Teach.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Col.  U.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Teach.  Coll,  of  Conn.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Teaneck  H.  S.,  Teaneck,  N.  J. 

Temple  U.  Lbt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

U.  OP  Tenn.  Let.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Texas  Christian  U.  Lbt.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Texas  Coll,  op  A.  &  I.,  Kingsville,  Tex. 

Texas  Southern  U.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Texas  Tech.  Lbt.,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

U.  OP  Tex.  Lbt.,  Austin,  Tex. 

Texas  Woman’s  U.  Lbt.,  Denton,  Tex. 

Thiel  Coll.  Lbt.,  Greenville,  Pa. 

Tokto  U.  op  Foreign  Languages,  Tokyo,  Japan 
Tokto-Gakuqei-Daigaku-Toshokan,  Tokyo,  Ja¬ 
pan 

U.  OP  Toledo  Lbt.,  Toledo,  O. 

Tomlinson  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Kingstree,  S.  C. 

U.  OP  Toronto  Lbt.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Univ.  de  Toulouse,  Toulouse  (H.-Gar.),  France 
Travancore  Univ.  Co-Operative  Stores,  Tri¬ 
vandrum,  S.  India 

Trinitt  Sem.  &  Bible  Coll.  Lbt.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Tulane  U.  Lbt.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Union  Coll.  Lbt.  Barbourville,  Ky. 

Union  Jr.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

L’Union  Saint  Jean-Baptiste,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 
Uniontown  Center  op  Watnesburg  Coll., 
Uniontown,  Pa. 

Upsapa  Coll.  Lbt.,  E.  Orange,  N.  J 
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Ubsinus  Coll.  Lby.,  CoUegeville,  Pa. 

ÜSAF  Acad.  Lbt.,  Denver,  Colo. 

U.  S.  Abmt  Lang.  Sch.,  Presidio  of  Monterey,  Cal. 
Babe  Lbt.,  AFL  5671,  APO  17,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Babe  Lbt.,  AFL  5672,  APO  253,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Babe  Lbt.,  AFL  5673,  APO  87,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Base  Lbt.,  AFL  5674,  APO  84,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Base  Lbt.,  AFL  5675,  APO  119,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
tJ.  S.  Info.  Centee,  U.  S.  Consulate,  Bordeaux 
(Gironde),  France 

Ü.  S.  Info.  Centee,  U.  S.  Consulate,  Lyon  (Rhone), 
France 

U.  S.  Info.  Centee,  U.  S.  Consulate,  MarseUle 
(B.-du-R.),  France 

U.  S.  Info.  Centee,  U.  S.  Embassy,  Paris,  France 
U.  S.  Info.  Centee,  U.  S.  Consulate,  Steasboubg 
(B.-Rhin),  France 

U.  S.  Info.  Centee,  U.  S.  Consulate,  Martiniaue, 
Fr.  W.  I. 

U.  S.  M.  A.  Lbt.,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Naval  Acad.,  For.  Lang.  Dept.,  Annapolis, 
Md. 

Ü.  OF  Utah  Lbt.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

U.  OF  Utah,  Mod.  Lang.  Dept.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Utica  Coll.  Lbt.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Afd.  Leeaaesofleidinq  Van  Het  Paedagogisch, 
Institut  Dee  Ruks  Univ.,  Utrecht,  Holland 

Valdosta  Sta.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Valdosta,  Ga. 
Valpaeaiso  U.  Lbt.,  Valpariso,  Ind. 

Vancouveb  Tea.  Peop.  Lbt.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Vassah  Coll.  Lbt.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

U.  OF  Vt.  Lbt.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

VicTOEiA  Coll.  Lbt.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

ViLLANOVA  U.  Lbt.,  Vülanova,  Pa. 

ViBGiNiA  Sem.  Lbt.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

ViEGiNiA  Sta.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

ViEGiNiA  Sta.  Coll.  Foe  Negeoes,  Petersburg,  Va. 
ViEGiNiA  Union  U.,  Richmond,  Va. 

U.  OF  Va.  Lbt.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Inst.  &  Musée  Voltaire,  Geneva.  Switz. 

VsEs.  Gosbiblioteka  Inolitebatuei,  Moscow, 
USSR. 

W.  T.  Claeke  H.  S.,  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Wadhams  Hall  Lbt.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Wagneb  Mem.  Lutheran  Coll.  Lbt.,  Staten  Is., 
N.  Y. 

Walla  Walla  Coll.  Lbt.,  College  Place,  Wash. 
Wallace  Rider  Fabbington  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Honolulu, 
T.  H. 

Walton  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Wantagh  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Wantagh,  N.  Y. 

Waetbueg  Coll.  Lbt.,  Waverly,  la. 

Washington  H.  S.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Wash.  Sta.  Coll.  Lbt.,  PuUman,  Wash. 

Ü.  OF  Wash.  Lbt.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Washington  U.  Lbt.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Honorary  Members .  13 

Life  Members .  24 

Annual  Members .  4312 

Library  &  Institutions .  759 

Total .  5108 

A' ole;  If  past  experience  is  repeated  there  will  be 


Watland  Coll.  Lbt.,  Plainview,  Tex. 

Wayne  U.  Gen.  Lby.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Webstee  Coll.  Lbt.,  Webster  Grove,  Mo. 

Wells  Coll.  Lby.,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Wesleyan  Coll.  Lby.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Wesleyan  U.  Lbt.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Westdeutsche  Bibliothek,  Marburg,  Germany 
Western  Carolina  Tea.  Coll.  Lbt.,  CuUowhee, 
N.  C. 

Western  Coll.  Foe  Women  Lbt.,  Oxford,  O. 
Western  III.  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Macomb,  Ill. 
Western  Md.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Westminster,  Md. 
Western  Mich.  U.  Lbt.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

U.  OF  Western  Ont.  Lbt.,  London,  Ont. 

Western  Reserve  U.  Lby.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Westminster  Coll.  Lby.,  New  Wümington,  Pa. 
West  Moeeis  Regional  H.  S.  Lbt.,  Chester,  N.  J. 
W.  Va.  Sta.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Institute,  W.  Va. 

W.  Va.  U.  Lbt.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

Wheatley  Sch.,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Wheaton  Coll.  Lbt.,  Wheaton,  Ill. 

Whittier  Coll.  Lbt.,  Whittier,  Cal. 

U.  OF  Wichita  Lbt.,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Wilberpoece  U.  Lbt.,  WUberforce,  O. 

Willamette  U.  Lbt.,  Salem,  Ore. 

Coll,  of  William  &  Mart  Lbt.,  Williamsburg,  Va. 
William  Cabey  Coll.  Lby.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 
William  Jewell  Coll.  Lbt.,  Liberty,  Mo. 

WmLiAM  Penn  Charter  Sch.  Lby.,  Philadelphia, 

Wilson  Cent.  Sch.  Lby.,  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

Wilson  Coll.  Lbt.,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Churchill  H.  S.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
WiNSOR  Sch.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WiNTHROP  Coll.  Lbt.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

Wisconsin  Sta.  Coll.  Lby.,  Superior,  Wis. 
Wisconsin  Sta.  Tea.  Coll.  Lbt.,  Stevens  Point, 
Wis. 

U.  OF  Wis.  Memorial  Lby.,  Madison,  Wis. 

U.  OF  Wis.  Extension  Lby.,  Racine,  Wis. 
Wittenberg  Coll.  Lbt.,  Springfield,  O. 

U.  OF  THE  WiTWATERSEAND  Lbt.,  Johannesburg, 
So.  Africa 

Wofford  Coll.  Lbt.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Woman’s  Coll.  Lby.,  Duke  U.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

W.  C.  U.  N.  C.  Lbt.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Coll,  op  Wooster  Lbt.,  Wooster,  O. 

Xaviee  Je.  Coll.,  Sydney,  N.  S. 

Xavier  U.  Lbt.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Yale  Univ.  Lby.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Yeshiva  Coll.  Lbt.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Youngstown  U.  Lby.,  Youngstown,  O. 

Yuba  City  Union  H.  S.  Lby.,  Yuba  City,  Cal. 
Yuba  Coll.  Lbt.,  Marysville,  Cal. 

Zeitunqsveetriebsamt,  Satzabteilung,  Berlin, 
Germany 


Nlembership  Summary 

from  300  to  400  additional  new  members  and  renewals 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  greatly  regretted 
that  these  names  cannot  appear  on  the  above  list, 
the  copy  for  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  printer 
on  March  1. 

Davidson  College  George  B.  Watts 

March  1,  1959  Secretary -Treasurer 
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Articles 

- ,  Instructions  générales  pour  l’enseignement  des  langues  vivantes,  (Oct.)  52-61. 

Albert  Camus  et  la  classe  ouvrière — Piebre  Aubert,  (Oct.)  14-21. 

American  Students  in  France:  A  Perspective  on  Cultural  Interchange — John  T.  & 
Jeanne  E.  Gullahorn,  (Jan.)  254-260. 

Andrews,  Oliver,  Jr.,  Explaining  Modem  France  to  the  American  Student,  (Feb.) 
341-345. 

L’Année  littéraire  1957-58  en  France — Jean  Cabduner,  (Jan.)  209-216. 

The  Anti-Hero  in  Musset’s  Drama — George  Ross  Ridge,  (April)  428-434. 

L’Art  du  portrait  dans  les  “Lettres  à  Sophie  Volland” — Martine  Darmon  Meyer, 
(Oct.)  22-31. 

Aubert,  Pierre,  Albert  Camus  et  la  classse  ouvrière,  (Oct.)  14-21. 

Avancer — s’avancer:  the  Idiomatic  Pronoun — James  M.  Watkins,  (April)  448-452. 
Balzac  et  la  presse  dans  les  “Illusions  perdues” — ^Marcel  Reboussin,  (Dec.)  130-137. 
Bauer,  Camille  E.,  L’Enseignement  du  français  à  Phillips  Academy,  (Oct.)  66-69. 
Beacons  on  a  French  Student’s  Voyage — Richard  M.  Chadboubne,  (Dec.)  166-172. 
Bersani,  Léo,  The  Narrator  and  the  Bourgeois  Community  in  “Madame  Bovary,” 
(May)  527-533. 

Blinoff,  Marthe,  Remarques  sur  le  comique  de  Giraudoux,  (Feb.)  337-340. 
Bohning,  Elizabeth  E.,  The  Present  Status  of  “Independent  Study”  in  Languages, 
(Feb.)  352-356. 

Borbas,  Laszlo,  The  Literary  Career  of  François  de  Neufchâteau,  (Jan.)  217-222. 
Burdick,  Dolores  Mann,  Imagery  of  the  Plight  in  Sartre’s  “Les  Mouches,”  (Jan.) 
242-246. 

La  Camargue  et  ses  poètes — Alphonse  Roche,  (Oct.)  32-37. 

Cabduner,  Jean,  L’Année  littéraire  1957-58  en  France,  (Jan.)  209-216. 
Chadbourne,  Richard  M.,  Beacons  on  a  French  Student’s  Voyage,  (Dec.)  166-172. 
Charbon,  Jean  Daniel,  Pierre  Charron  and  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  Bordelais, 
(Feb.)  311-318. 

Constraint  and  Expansion  in  Benjamin  Constant’s  “Adolphe” — Edward  D.  Sullivan, 
(Feb.)  293-299. 

Cook,  Albert,  Flaubert:  The  Riches  of  Detachment,  (Dec.)  120-129. 

The  Course  in  French  Civilization:  A  Confiteor — Joel  A.  Hunt,  (Dec.)  173-177. 
David,  Jean,  Phénoménologie  de  la  méthode  pour  les  langues  vivantes,  (May)  553-561. 
Delattre,  Pierre,  Rapports  entre  la  durée  vocalique,  le  timbre  et  la  structure  syllabique 
en  français,  (May)  547-552. 

L’Enseignement  du  français  à  Phillips  Academy — Camille  E.  Bauer,  (Oct.)  66-69. 
“L’Etranger,”  “La  Chute,”  and  the  Aesthetic  Legacy  of  Gide — Leon  S.  Roudiez, 
(Feb.)  300-310. 

Explaining  Modern  France  to  the  American  Student — Oliver  Andrews,  Jr.,  (Feb.) 
341-345. 

Feeling  and  a  Foreign  Blanche  A.  Price,  (Dec.)  156-159. 

Findings  of  the  FEES  Program  in  Muncie,  /wdiona— Georgina  Hicks,  (Oct.)  62-65. 
Flaubert:  The  Riches  of  Detachment— Ax.-b^b.t  Cook,  (Dec.)  120-129. 

A  FEES  Project  and  Teacher  Training— Rmun  S.  Rostas,  (April),  453-455. 
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Forster,  Kent,  Stability  versus  Instability  in  the  Third  Republic — 1894-1914,  (April) 
435-442. 

Françoise  Sagan  devant  la  critique — Michel  Guggenheim,  (Oct.)  3-13. 

Françon,  Marcel,  La  Renommée  de  Ronsard  au  dix-septième  siècle,  d’après  les  recueils 
collectifs  du  temps,  (Dec.)  144—146. 

The  French  Language  in  Belgium — Robert  W.  Lowe,  (Feb.)  346-351. 

La  Fréquence  et  la  disponibilité — Maurice  Leconte,  (Jan.)  265-267. 

Gide’s  “Paludes”:  The  Humor  of  Falsity— YIiiuU. am  H.  Holdheim,  (April)  401-409. 

Grade  Standards  in  Foreign  Language  Instruction — Theodore  Mueller,  (April) 
443-447. 

Gullahorn,  John  T.  &  Jeanne  E.,  American  Students  in  France:  A  Perspective  on 
Cultural  Interchange,  (Jan.)  254-260. 

Guggenheim,  Michel,  Françoise  Sagan  devant  la  critique,  (Oct.)  3-13. 

Hammond,  Robert  M.,  French  Film  Scenarios,  (Oct.)  44-52. 

Hicks,  Georgina,  Findings  of  the  FLES  Program  in  Muncie,  Indiana,  (Oct.)  62-65. 

Holdheim,  William  H.,  Gide’s  “Paludes” :  The  Humor  of  Falsity,  (April)  401-409. 

Hope,  Quentin  M.,  Society  in  “Le  Misanthrope,”  (Feb.)  329-336. 

Hunt,  Joel  A.,  The  Course  in  French  Civilization:  A  Confiteor,  (Dec.)  173-177. 

Imagery  of  the  Plight  in  Sartre’s  “Les  Mouches,” — Dolores  Mann  Burdick,  (Jan.) 
242-246. 

In  Defense  of  Eighteenth-Century  French  Literature — Norman  L.  Torrey,  (May) 
505-510. 

Instructions  générales  pour  l’enseignement  des  langues  vivantes — (Oct.)  52-61. 

Joyaux,  Georges  J.,  La  Littérature  française  d’Afrique  du  Nord,  (April)  410-418. 

Kail,  Andree  M.  F.,  Le  Symbole  dans  les  “Racines  du  ciel,”  (Oct.)  38-43. 

Lamont,  Rosette  C.,  The  Metaphysical  Farce:  Beckett  and  Ionesco,  (Feb.)  319-328. 

Leconte,  Maurice,  La  Fréquence  et  la  disponibilité,  (Jan.)  265-267. 

Linguistics  for  More  Language  Teachers — Ernst  Pulgram,  (Dec.)  147-155. 

The  Literary  Career  of  François  de  Neufchateau — Laszlo  Borbas,  (Jan.)  217-222. 

La  Littérature  française  d’Afrique  du  Nord — Georges  J.  Joyaux,  (April)  410-418. 

Lowe,  Robert  W.,  The  French  Language  in  Belgium,  (Feb.)  346-351. 

Mazzara,  Richard  A.,  Now  That  We  Have  a  Language  Laboratory,  What  Do  We  Do 
with  It?,  (May)  562-565. 

Mazzara,  Richard  A.,  Saint-Amant  and  the  Italian  Bernesque  Poets,  (Jan.)  231-241. 

The  Metaphysical  Farce:  Beckett  and  Ionesco — Rosette  C.  Lamont,  (Feb.)  319-328. 

Meyer,  Martine  Darmon,  L’Art  du  portrait  dans  les  “Lettres  à  Sophie  Volland,” 
(Oct.)  22-31. 

More  FLES  for  Less — Marie-Georgette  Steisel,  (Feb.)  357-361. 

Mueller,  Theodore,  Grade  Standards  in  Foreign  Language  Instruction,  (April) 
443-447. 

The  Narrator  and  the  Bourgeois  Community  in  “Madame  Bovary,” — Leo  Bersani, 
(May)  527-533. 

The  Need  for  an  American-French  Dictionary — Richard  Parker,  (Jan.)  261-264. 

Nelson,  Robert  J.,  The  Role  of  Literature  in  Foreign  Language  Learning,  (April) 
456-460. 

Niess,  Robert  J.,  “Pierre  et  Jean”:  Some  Symbols,  (May)  511-519. 

Now  That  We  Have  a  Language  Laboratory,  What  Do  We  Do  with  It? — Richard  A. 
Mazzara,  (May)  562-565. 
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Parkeb,  Richard,  The  Need  for  an  American-French  Dictionary,  (Jan.)  261-264. 

Phénoménologie  de  la  méthode  pour  les  langues  vivantes — Jean  David,  (May)  553-561. 

Phüarete  Chasles’ s  View  of  American  Literature  through  a  British  Prism — James  L. 
Shepherd,  III,  (April)  419-427. 

Pierre  Charron  and  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  Bordelais — Jean  Daniel  Charron 
(Feb.)  311-318. 

“Pierre  et  Jean”:  Some  Symbols — Robert  J.  Neiss,  (May)  511-519. 

Planning  the  High  School  Language  Laboratory — Daymond  Turner,  (Dec.)  160-165. 

A  Poet’s  Progress:  Henri  Pichette—RoG^n  Shattuck,  (Dec.)  111-119. 

Les  Poupées  intérieures  de  Marcel  Proust— Enic  Smithner,  (May)  520-526. 

The  Present  Status  of  “Indépendant  Study”  in  Languages — Elizabeth  E.  Bohning 
(Feb.)  352-356. 

Price,  Blanche  A.,  Feeling  and  a  Foreign  Language,  (Dec.)  156-159. 

PuLGRAM,  Ernst,  Linguistics  for  More  Language  Teachers,  (Dec.)  147-155. 

Rapports  entre  la  durée  vocaligue,  le  timbre  et  la  structure  syllabique  en  français — 
Pierre  Delattre,  (May)  547-552. 

Reboussin,  Marcel,  Balzac  et  la  presse  dans  les  “Illusions  perdues,”  (Dec.)  130-137. 

Rees,  g.  O.,  Sound  and  Silence  in  Malraux’s  Novels,  (Jan.)  223-230. 

Remarques  sur  le  comique  de  Giraudoux — Marthe  Blinoff,  (Feb.)  337-340. 

La  Renommée  de  Ronsard  au  dix-septième  siècle,  d’après  les  recueils  collectifs  du  temps— 
Marcel  Françon,  (Dec.)  144-146. 

Re-reading  René — Eleonore  M.  Zimmermann,  (Jan.)  247-253. 

Revolution  in  Western  France — Laurence  Wylie,  (May) '539-546. 

Ridge,  George  Ross,  The  Anti-Hero  in  Musset’s  Drama,  (April)  428-434. 

Robinove,  Phyllis  S.,  Voltaire’s  Theater  on  the  Parisian  Stage,  1789-1799,  (May) 
534-538. 

Roche,  Alphonse,  La  Camargue  et  ses  poètes,  (Oct.)  32-37. 

The  Role  of  Literature  in  Foreign  Language  Learning — Robert  J.  Nelson,  (April) 
450-460. 

Rostas,  Edith  S.,  A  F  LES  Project  and  Teacher  Training,  (April)  453-455. 

Roudiez,  Leon  S.,  “L’Etranger,”  “La  Chute,”  and  the  Aesthetic  Legacy  of  Gide, 
(Feb.)  300-310. 

Saint-Amant  and  the  Italian  Bernesque  Poets — Richard  A.  Mazzara,  (Jan.)  231-241. 

Shattuck,  Roger,  A  Poet’s  Progress:  Henri  Pichette,  (Dec.)  111-119. 

Shepherd,  James  L.,  Ill,  Philarète  Chasles’s  View  of  American  Literature  through  a 
British  Prism,  (April)  419-427. 

Smithner,  Eric,  Les  Poupées  intérieures  de  Marcel  Proust,  (May)  520-526. 

Society  in  “Le  Misanthrope” — Quentin  M.  Hope,  (Feb.)  329-336. 

Sound  and  Silence  in  Malraux’s  Novels — G.  O.  Rees,  (Jan.)  223-230. 

Stability  versus  Instability  in  the  Third  Republic,  1894-191J— Kent  Forster,  (April) 
435-442. 

Steisel,  Marie-Georgette,  More  F  LE  S  for  Less,  (Feb.)  357-361. 

Sullivan,  Edward  D.,  Constraint  and  Expansion  in  Benjamin  Constant’s  “Adolphe,” 
(Feb.)  293-299. 

Le  Symbole  dans  les  “Racines  du  ciel” — Andree  M.  F.  Kail,  (Oct.)  38-43. 

Torrey,  Norman  L.,  In  Defense  of  Eighteenth-Century  French  Literature,  (May) 
505-510. 

Turner,  Daymond,  Planning  the  High  School  Language  Laboratory,  (Dec.)  160-165. 

Voltaire,  Christin,  and  Pancoucke — George  B.  Watts,  (Dec.)  138-143. 
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Voltaire’s  Theater  on  the  Parisian  Stage,  1789-1799— Phyllis  S.  Robinove,  (May) 
534-538. 

Watkins,  James  M.,  Avancer-s’  avancer:  the  Idiomatic  Pronoun,  (April)  448-452. 
Watts,  George  B.,  Voltaire,  Christin,  and  Pancoucke,  (Dec.)  138-143. 

Wylie,  Laurence,  Revolution  in  Western  France,  (May)  539-546. 

Zimmermann,  Eleonore  M.,  Rereading  “René,”  (Jan.)  247-253. 


Reviews 

- The  Oxford  Book  of  French  Verse  (N.  Y.  :  Oxford  U.  P.) — Germaine  Brée,  (Oct.)  87. 

Alleg,  Henri — La  Question  (Paris:  Ed.  de  Minuit);  The  Question  (N.  Y. :  Braziller) 
L.  S.  R.,  (Feb.)  393-394. 

Ami  GUET,  Philippe — Une  Princesse  à  V  école  du  Cid  (Paris:  Albin  Michel) — Felix  R. 
Freudmann,  (April)  490-492. 

Balzac,  Honoré  de — La  Vieille  Fille  (Paris  :  Garnier) — T.  C.  Walker,  (Dec.)  197-198. 
Beauvoir,  Simone  de — Mémoires  d’une  jeune  fille  rangée  (Paris:  Gallimard) — Jean 
Carduner,  (May)  585-586. 

Béguè,  Louise,  &  Franck,  Frederick — Au  Pays  du  soleil  (N.  Y.:  Holt) — David  G. 
Speer,  (Oct.)  102-103. 

Bonnerot,  Jean — Un  Demi-Siècle  d’études  sur  Sainte-Beuve,  1904-1954  (Paris: 

Belles-Lettres) — Richard  Switzer,  (May)  597-598. 

Borglum,  g.,  Salvan,  J.,  &  Mueller,  Th. — Images  de  France  (Detroit:  Wayne 

S.  U.) — Oliver  Andrews,  Jr.,  (April)  482-484. 

Bottke,  K.  G. — Brief  Oral  French  Review  Grammar  (N.  Y.:  Appleton-Century- 
Crofts) — Gerald  A.  Bertin,  (Dec.)  196-197. 

Brée,  Germaine — Marcel  Proust  and  Deliverance  from  Time  (N.  Y.:  Grove  Press) — 
Samuel  Rogers,  (Feb.)  387-388. 

Brée,  G.  &  Jones,  A. — Hier  et  Aujourd’hui;  Premières  Lectures  Littéraires  (N.  Y.: 

Ronald) — Louis -Philippe  Cormier,  (April)  486-487. 

Brumfitt,  J.  H. — Voltaire  Historian  (N.  Y.:  Oxford  U.  P.) — Paul  H.  Meyer,  (May) 
593-594. 

Buffum,  Imbrie — Studies  in  the  Baroque  from  Montaigne  to  Rotrou  (New  Haven: 

Yale  U.  P.) — Raymond  Lebegue,  (Feb.)  390-391. 

Butor,  Michel — La  Modification  (Paris:  Ed.  de  Minuit) — John  Ashbery,  (Oct.) 
89-91. 

Cantril,  Hadley — The  Politics  of  Despair  (N.  Y.:  Basic  Books) — Laurence  Wylie, 
(April)  479-480. 

Cayrol,  Jean — La  Gaffe  (Paris:  Seuil) — Margaret  L.  Eberbach,  Margaret  L.  Eber- 
bach,  (Oct.)  87-89. 

Chadbourne,  Richard  M. — Ernest  Renan  as  an  Essayist  (Ithaca:  Cornell  U.  P.) — 
Rene  M.  Galand,  (Oct.)  96-97. 

Chateaubriand — Atala.  René.  Les  Aventures  du  dernier  Abencérage  (Paris:  Garner) — 

T.  C.  Walker,  (April)  481-482. 

Cherpack,  Clifton — The  Call  of  Blood  in  French  Classical  Tragedy  (Baltimore  :  Johns 
Hopkins)— Felix  R.  Freudmann,  (Feb.)  388-389. 

Crane,  Helen  Elizabeth — L’Humanisme  dans  l’œuvre  de  Saint  Exupéry  (Evanston: 

Principia  Press)— Maxwell  A.  Smith,  (Feb.)  391-392. 

Czoniczbr,  Elisabeth  Quelques  Antécédants  de  “A  la  recherche  du  temps  perdu” 
(Geneva:  Droz)— Walter  A.  Strauss,  (Oct.)  99-100. 
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Day,  Lillian— A  Courtesan  of  Quality  (Garden  City:  Doubleday)— Felix  R. 
Freudmann,  (April)  490-492. 

D  Eaxjbonne,  Françoise — Belle  Humeur  ou  la  véridique  histoire  de  Mandrin  (Paris: 
Julliard)— René  Merker,  (Oct.)  93-94. 

Delpech,  Jeanine — L’Ame  de  la  Fronde.  Madame  de  Longueville  (Paris:  Fayard) — 
Felix  R.  Freudmann,  (Oct.)  95. 

Demorest,  Jean-Jacques — Pascal  écrivain  (Paris:  Ed.  de  Minuit) — Sister  Marie 
Louise,  O.  P.,  (April)  492-493. 

Denoeü  François — Parmi  les  meilleurs  contes  (N.  Y.:  Holt)— Edwin  Jahiel  (April) 
480-481. 

Diderot,  Denis— Salons  (Oxford:  Clarendon) — Robert  E.  Taylor,  (Jan.)  281-282. 

Dostert,  Léon — Français.  Premier  Cours  (Milwaukee:  Bruce)— Robert  L.  Politzer 
(May)  590-591. 

Dur  Y,  G.  &  Mandrou,  R. — Histoire  de  la  civilisation  française  (Paris:  Armand 
Colin) — Marthe  Blinoff,  (Oct.)  92-93. 

Duhamel,  Georges — Le  Complexe  de  Théophile  (Paris  :  Mercure  de  France) — Hélène 
Harvitt,  (April)  475-476. 

Duhamel,  Georges — Problèmes  de  l’heure  (Paris:  Mercure  de  France) — Hélène 
Harvitt,  (Dec.)  204-205. 

Dupuy,  Henri -Jacques — Philippe  Soupault  (Paris:  Seghers) — Hélène  Harvitt, 
(Jan.)  282-283. 

Eddy,  F.  D. — French  for  Children  (Baltimore:  Ottenheimer) — Pierre  Delattre,  (May) 
592-593. 

Fleming,  G.  &  Fougasse — Wall  Pictures  for  Guided  Composition  (London:  U.  of 
London  Press) — Albert  Valdman,  (April)  484-485. 

Fowlie,  Wallace — A  Guide  to  Contemporary  French  Literature  from  Valéry  to  Sartre 
(N.  Y.  :  Meridian) — Charles  F.  Roedig,  (Oct.)  98-99. 

Frame,  Donald  M.,  Trans. — The  Complete  Essays  of  Montaigne  (Stamford:  Stamford 
U.  P.) — C.  E.  Turner,  (Feb.)  380-387. 

France,  Anatole — Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard  (N.  Y.  :  Holt) — Rodney  E.  Harris, 
(Jan.)  279. 

Frappier,  Jean — Chrétien  de  Troyes.  L’Homme  et  l’oeuvre  (Paris:  Hatier) — Jean 
Misrahi,  (Feb.)  392-393. 

Freudmann,  Felix  Raymond — The  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  la  Guette;  a  Study  (Ge¬ 
neva:  Droz) — Rene  Girard,  (Dec.)  203. 

Gannon,  Edward,  S.  J. — The  World  of  André  Malraux  (Chicago:  Loyola  U.  P.) — 
Jean  Carduner,  (May)  595-596. 

Ganzo,  Robert — L’Œuvre  poétique  (Paris:  Grasset) — S.  Roussillon,  (April)  471-473. 

Germain,  Gabriel — La  Lampe  de  Sala  (Paris:  Plon) — Margaret  Horsfield,  (Oct.) 
91-92. 

Giraud,  Raymond — The  Unheroic  Hero  in  the  Novels  of  Stendhal  (New  Brunswick: 
Rutgers  U.  P.) — Richard  M.  Chadbourne,  (Dec.)  202-203. 

Glauser,  Alfred — Victor  Hugo  et  la  poésie  pure  (Geneva:  Droz) — Jean-Albert  Bédé, 
(Dec.)  200-201. 

Glissant,  Edouard — La  Lézarde  (Paris:  Seuil) — 'L.S.R.,  (May)  586-588. 

Concourt,  Edmond  &  Jules  de — The  Goncourt  Journals  (Garden  City:  Doubleday 
Anchor) — D’Elbert  Keenan,  (April)  474-475. 

Gracq,  Julien — Un  Balcon  en  forêt  (Paris:  Corti) — L.  S.  R.,  (Feb.)  384-386. 
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Harris,  Julian  &  Lévèque,  André — Basic  Conversational  French  (N.  Y.:  Holt) — 
David  G.  Speer,  (Feb.)  383. 

Hocking,  Elton,  &  Carrière,  Joseph  M. — Reading  French  (N.  Y.:  Rinehart) — 
Hobart  Ryland,  (Oct.)  101-102. 

Knapp,  Bettina  L. — Louis  Jouvet,  Man  of  the  Theater  (N.  Y.  :  Columbia  U.  P.) — 
Kenneth  S.  White,  (May)  59&-597. 

Kolbert,  Jack,  &  Goldby,  Harry — A  First  French  Handbook  for  Teachers  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools  (Pittsburgh:  U.  of  Pittsburgh  Press) — James  H.  Grew,  (Jan.) 
278-279. 

La  Varende,  Jean  de — Ah,  Monsieur!...  (Paris:  Hachette) — Danielle  Chavy 
Cooper,  (Feb.)  389-390. 

LeSage,  Laurent — Marcel  Proust  and  His  Literary  Friends  (Urbana:  U.  of  Illinois 
Press) — Walter  A.  Strauss,  (April)  488-489. 

Levin,  A.,  Ed. — The  Legacy  of  Philarete  Chasles  (Chapel  Hill:  U.  of  N.  Carolina 
Press) — Richard  M.  Chadbourne,  (Dec.)  199-200. 

Lewis,  D.  B.  Wyndham — Doctor  Rabelais  (N.  Y.:  Sheed  &  Ward) — Raymond 
Lebegue,  (Jan.)  280-281. 

Louria,  Yvette — La  Convergence  stylistique  chez  Proust  (Geneva:  Droz) — Walter  A. 
Strauss,  (Oct.)  99-100. 

Mallet-Joris,  François — L’Empire  céleste  (Paris:  Julliard) — L.  S.  R.,  (May) 
586-588. 

Marivaux — La  Vie  de  Marianne  (Paris:  Gamier) — Kenneth  N.  McKee,  (April) 
473-474. 

Marot,  Clément — L’Adolescence  Clementine  (Paris:  Armand  Colin) — C.  E.  Turner, 
(April)  487-488. 

Mauriac,  François — Bloc-Notes  (Paris:  Flammarion) — Michel  Guggenheim,  (Dec.) 
194-195. 

Maurois,  André — Histoire  de  la  France  (Paris  :  Hachette) — René  Merker,  (Oct.)  92. 

Pappas,  John  N. — Berthier’s  Journal  de  Trévoux  and  the  Philosophes  (Genève:  In¬ 
stitut  &  Musee  Voltaire)— Alfred  R.  Desautels,  S.  J.,  (April)  489-490. 

Parker,  Clifford  S.— Contes  d’hier  et  d’aujourd’hui  (N.  Y.:  Dryden  Press)— H.  L. 
Robinson,  (Dec.)  197. 

PÉGUY,  Charles — The  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Innocents  and  Other  Poems  (N.  Y.:  Har¬ 
per) — Helene  Harvitt,  (April)  493^94. 

Pleasants,  Jeanne  Varney  et  al. — Audio-Vistial  Aids  and  Techniques  in  the  Teach¬ 
ing  of  Foreign  Languages— Doris-Ieaxme  Gourévitch,  (Dec.)  198-199. 

Poirot-Delpech,  Bertrand— Le  Grand  Dadais  (Paris:  Denoel)— L.  S.  R.,  (May) 
586-588. 

PoTTiNGER,  David  T.—The  French  Book  Trade  in  the  Ancien  Régime,  1500-1791 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  U.  P.)— Panos  Paul  Morphos,  (May)  588-589. 

Proust,  Marcel  On  Art  and  Literature  (N.  Y.:  Meridian) — Harry  Levin,  (Mav) 
594-595. 

Robbe-Grillet,  Alain — La  Jalousie  (Paris:  Ed.  de  Minuit) — Ann  Minor  (April) 
477-479. 

Rochefort,  Christiane — Le  Repos  du  guerrier  (Paris:  Grasset) — L.  S.  R  ,  (Mav) 
586-588. 

Sabatier,  Robert— Canard  au  sang  (Paris:  Albin  Michel)— L.  S.  R.,  (May)  586-588. 

Sainte-Beuve— Vfe,  poésies  et  pensées  de  Joseph  Delorme  (Paris  :  Nouvelles  Editions 
Latines)— Ruth  Mulhauser,  (Oct.)  100-101. 
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Sergent,  Jean— Z;e««r«  cfe  Victor  Hugo  (Paris:  La  Palatine)— Jean-Albert  Bédé, 
(Oct.)  94-^5. 

Seznec,  Jean  Essais  sur  Diderot  et  V antiquité  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press) — Henri 
PejTe,  (Oct.)  96. 

Shocket,  M.—Cinq  Année*  de  Prangai*  (S.  Y.:  Cambridge  ü.  P.)— Willetta  Reber, 
fDec.)  195. 

Simon,  Alfred — Molière  par  lui-même  (Paris:  Seiiil) — Quentin  M.  Hope,  (Jan.)  284. 

Sten,  h.  Manuel  de  plMnétique  Jrangaiee  (Copenliague:  Munksgaard) — Albert 
Valdman,  (Feb.)  383-384. 

Sylvestre,  Guy — Aritfiologie  de  la  poéeie  canadienne  (Montréal) — Auguste  Viatte, 
fMay)  598. 

Tillion,  Gzemaisz— Algeria:  The  Realities  (X.  Y.:  Knopf)— J.  H.,  (Jan.)  279-280. 

Torrens,  R.  W.,  <fe  Sanders,  J.  B. — Contes  de  nos  jours  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath) — 
Hobart  Roland,  (April),  487. 

Walder,  Francis — Saint-Germain  ou  la  négociation  (Paris:  Gallimard) — L.  S.  R., 
(May)  586-588. 


Departments 

American  Absoctatton  of  Te.\chers  of  French — (Oct.)  79-83,  (Dec.)  185-192, 
(Jan.)  27:i-276,  (Feb.)  368-379,  (Aprü)  470,  (May)  572-584. 

Book  Reviews — Civilization,  Laurence  Wylie;  Creative  Works,  Germaine  Brée; 
Scholarly  Works,  Jean  Alisrahi;  Textbooks,  Elton  Hocking — (Oct.)  86-103, 
(Dec.)  194-205,  (Jan.)  278-284,  (Feb.)  383-394,  (April)  471-494,  (May)  585-598. 
Directory  of  the  AATF — (Maj*)  599-643. 

Editori.als 

Harris,  Julian — The  First  Institutes  of  the  Language  Development  Program, 
(April)  468-469. 

Harris,  Julian — Writing  for  Professional  Journals,  (Oct.)  76-78. 

The  FL  Proge.4m — (Oct.)  84-85,  (Feb.)  386-382. 

Index  to  Volume  XXXII— (May)  647-654. 

Massage  From  the  President 
Peyre,  Henri — (Oct.)  73-75. 

Xotes  and  Discussion 

— More  FLs  for  Georgia  Schools,  (Oct.)  72. 

— Language  Project  of  the  Girl  Sco^xts,  (Oct.)  72. 

— Opportunities  for  Teachers  of  French,  (Dec.)  182-183. 

— Professional  Miscellany,  (May)  569-571. 

Abraham,  Claude  K. — De  l’identité  de  ‘Tassar,”  (April)  462-463. 

Alciatore,  Jules — Stendhal,  Grimm  et  une  méditation  de  Julien  Sorel,  (Feb.) 
366-367. 

Andrews,  Oliver,  Jr. — A  Chat  with  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  (April)  463—465. 
Borglum,  George — Memorandum  to  Beginning  Students  of  French,  (Jan.)  268-270. 
Brooks,  Robert — Letter  to  the  Editor,  (Oct.)  70. 

Carmody,  Francis  J. — Special  and  Commemorative  Expositions,  (Dec.)  1/9-180. 
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Coleman,  Wade  H.,  Jr. — Devices  for  Teaching  French  on  Television,  (Oct.)  71. 
Douds,  Edith  B. — You  CAN  Speak  French  in  France,  (May)  567-569. 

Eddy,  Frederick  D. — The  HRS  Course  for  Children — A  Clarification,  (Jan.)  268. 
Françon,  Marcel — Gérard  de  Nerval  et  Paul-Louis  Courier,  (April)  461-462. 
Harvitt,  Hélène — Linguistic  Exports  and  Imports,  (Jan.)  271-273. 

Lodter,  Edward  G. — Mountain  Interstate  FL  Conference,  (Jan.)  272. 

McLendon,  Will  L. — Sang  de  l’exégète,  (Deo.)  178-179. 

Méras,  Edmond  A. — The  Pattern-of -Speech  Technique  in  Third-Year  French,  (April) 
465-467. 

Palmeri,  Joseph — An  Apology  and  a  Correction,  (Jan.)  270-271. 

Sister  Maris  Stella,  C.  S.  S.  J. — A  Note  on  the  Pronunciation  of  New  England  French, 
(Feb.)  363-366. 

Sister  Ruth  Adelaide — From  French  Playlet  to  FEES,  (Dec.)  180-181. 

Switzer,  Richard — The  “Roman  de  Mœurs”:  Development  of  a  Concept,  (May) 
566-567. 

Watts,  George  B. — La  Harpe’s  Voltaire  Correspondence,  (Feb.)  362-363. 
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Realia 

The  latest  complete  catalogue  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  April  issue  of  the  French 
Review.  Next  one  will  come  out  in  De¬ 
cember  1959. 

Please  note  that  the  NIB  will  be 
closed  between  June  15  and  September 
15.  Please  note  also  that,  in  order  to 
facilitate  our  work,  orders  from  indi¬ 
viduals  must  be  accompanied  by  check 
or  money-order  made  out  to  “AATF 
Bureau”. 

New  material:  “livres  -  disques”, 
medals,  more  post  -  cards  of  Paris  monu¬ 
ments,  French  dolls  .  .  .  etc.  will  be 
announced  in  our  supplementary  sheets 
of  June  and  September.  Also  see  below. 

FROM  OUR  correspondent  IN 
FRANCE 

Jeux  Scéniques 

Every  issue  of  the  bi-monthly  “Docu¬ 
ments  pour  la  classe,  moyens  audio¬ 
visuels”,  published  by  the  Institut 
Pédagogique  National,  includes  a  “jeu 
scénique”  combining  song  and  dance  on 
a  folklore  theme.  (The  NIB  will  offer  a 
few  samples  of  this  publication  in  Octo¬ 
ber  in  its  supplementary  sheet  of  Realia) 

Songs  and  Dances  for  School 

Jouons,  dansons,  chantons,  by  Edmée 
Arma,  Paris,  Bloud  and  Gay,  1958:  An 
attractively  decorated  book  of  six  short 
plays  (from  15  to  30  minutes)  with  songs 
and  dances,  specially  designed  to  be 
performed  by  boys  and  girls  at  school. 
Songs  and  dances  are  based  on  French 
folklore  from  all  regions.  One  of  the  six 
plays  is  meant  for  Christmas  time.  Color 
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diagrams  and  illustrations  give  simple 
indications  for  costumes  and  choreog¬ 
raphy.  The  melody  for  songs  is  given 
without  any  musical  accompaniment. 
There  is  quite  a  bit  of  dialect  terms, 
and  popular  “linkings”  having  nothing 
to  do  with  conventional  spelling,  the 
author  having  aimed  at  authenticity. 
The  one  hundred  pages  are  neatly 
printed  in  an  unusual  glossy  brown  ink 
on  white  paper,  illustrations  in  brown, 
green  and  red.  (The  NIB  as  this  book 
listed  on  its  supplementary  sheet  of 
May). 

Recordings 

Le  Voyage  de  Babar:  Here  is  one  item 
in  a  series  of  “albums-disques”  present¬ 
ing  to  children  the  cycle  of  Babar,  a 
young  elephant  hero  created  by  Jean  de 
Brunhoff.  Babar  has  long  been  famous 
in  France  through  the  beautiful  albums 
published  by  Hachette.  These  stories 
have  also  been  translated  into  English 
and  are  available  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  combination  of  recording  and 
illustrated  book,  the  “albums-disques” 
are  square  in  shape  (about  7"  by  7"). 
They  are  printed  on  good  paper  with  a 
heavy  card-board  cover.  There  are  about 
15  carefully  printed,  very  legible  pages 
with  numerous  charming  and  humorous 
color  illustrations.  The  album  includes]  a 
standard  45  r.p.m.  microgroove  record. 

In  Le  Voyage  de  Babar,  Babar,  the 
young  king  of  the  Elephants,  has  just 
married  Céleste  and  goes  with  her  on  a 
balloon  trip  for  their  honeymoon.  Ro¬ 
mance  gives  way  immediately  to  excit¬ 
ing  adventures:  they  are  stranded  on  an 
island,  attacked  by  cannibals  and  even- 
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tually  get  away  from  the  island  on  the 
back  of  an  obliging  but  light-headed 
whale  who  forgets  them  and  dives  when 
she  sees  some  small  fry.  Babar  and  his 
bride  are  picked  up  by  a  steamer  but 
given  to  a  circus  from  which  they  manage 
to  escape  and  take  refuge  in  the  house  of 
“The  Old  Lady”  who  plays  the  part  of 
the  good  fairy  and  serves  them  breakfast 
in  bed  with  lots  of  hot  “croissants”.  .  .  . 

The  printed  text  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  recording.  The  story  is  presented 
in  a  combination  of  narration,  dialogue 
and  lyrics,  the  whole  thing  being  given  a 
sort  of  third  dimension  through  the  skil¬ 
ful  use  of  sound  effects  and  occasional 
music.  The  text  was  written  for  children, 
but  for  French  children,  so  that  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  syntax  may  be  above  the  level 
of  young  Americans  studying  French. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  this  is 
very  good,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
simple  current  French,  with  no  effort 
toward  “literary”  style.  In  fact  the  main 
difficulty  may  come  from  a  few  familiar 
words  such  as  galopin  or  furibard,  which 
are  not  usually  mentioned  in  elementary 
text-books.  If  this  French  has  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  not  being  exactly  class¬ 
room  French  it  has  certainly  the  great 
advantage  of  authenticity.  Some  of  the 
patterns  used  may  be  grammatically 
complex  but  should  not  particularly 
bother  the  children  because  they  fit  into 
an  interesting  situation,  and,  on  the  re¬ 
cording,  are  said  with  just  the  right 
intonation,  which  is  almost  sufficient  to 
clear  the  meaning. 

As  is  often  the  case  the  words  of  the 
lyrics  are  sometimes  harder  to  distin¬ 
guish  than  the  spoken  words.  On  the 
other  hand  the  lyrics  are  usually  more 
easily  memorized  by  children  who  will 
also  be  sensitive  to  this  tendency  of  the 
text  to  imitate  verse  by  the  use  of  ap¬ 
proximate  rhyme. 

Every  single  character  is  played  by  a 
different  actor  (total:  twelve  different 
voices).  The  main  roles  are  held  by  top 
comedians:  François  Périer  does  the 


narration  and  Jean  Desailly  plays  the 
part  of  Babar.  The  acting,  the  use  of 
music  and  sound  effects,  the  recording 
techniques  are  perfect.  The  recording, 
by  the  way,  won  the  “Grand  Prix  du 
Disque”. 

(This  “album-disque”  is  available  at 
the  NIB:  $2.65.  Other  Babar  “albums- 
disques”,  Histoire  de  Babar,  and  Le  Roi 
Babar,  may  become  available  at  the  NIB 
depending  on  the  reception  accorded 
the  first  one). 

Sonorama:  This  is  a  new  “sound 
magazine”  published  monthly  by  Sono- 
presse,  117  rue  de  Réaumur,  Paris.  The 
magazine  is  square  in  shape,  7"  by  7"; 
it  includes  some  15  pages  of  printed  text 
with  black  and  white  photographic  illus¬ 
trations,  plus  4  or  5  pages  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  six  recordings  on  thin  plastic 
sheets  not  much  thicker  than  the  paper 
sheets.  The  plastic  recordings  are  bound 
together  with  the  paper  sheets  and  the 
color  cover  by  means  of  a  spiral  binding 
which  makes  it  possible  to  turn  all  the 
pages  under  the  plastic  recording  to 
be  played.  A^ou  may  be  inclined  to  utter  a 
few  profane  words  when  attempting  to 
play  one  of  the  recordings  because  the 
corners  of  the  paper  pages  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  curl  up  and  hit  the  tone  arm  if 
the  latter  is  too  low  over  the  turntable. 
With  a  little  patience,  though,  the  afore¬ 
said  corners  may  be  satisfactorily  bent 
down  or,  if  you  favor  radical  solutions 
you  may  clip  the  plastic  recording  off  the 
magazine  and  place  it  all  by  itself  on  the 
turntable. 

Sonorama  No.  3,  (December  1958)  in¬ 
cluded  readings  of  Christmas  carols 
sung  by  a  group  of  school  children  from 
the  suburbs  of  Paris;  recordings  of  com¬ 
mentaries  on  French  elections  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1958  by  various  political  personal¬ 
ities  such  as  Jacques  Soustelle,  Georges 
Bidault,  Guy  Mollet,  Félix  Gaillard, 
Couve  de  Murville  on  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  and  the  Berlin  question,  Pinay  on 
the  economics  situation;  you  hear  then 
Sir  'V^inston  Churchill  being  made  “Com- 
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pagnon  de  la  Libération”  by  General  de 
Gaulle  and  an  interview  of  a  participant 
in  the  “Six  Jours”  bicycle  race.  Another 
recording  is  devoted  to  excerpts  from 
La  Vie  Parisienne  as  it  is  being  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre  by 
the  Barrault-Renaud  Company.  Then 
follows  an  interview  with  the  Canadian 
singer  Paul  Anka  (who  has  been  quite 
successful  in  France  recently);  he  speaks 
some  rather  poor  French,  and  sings  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  guitar.  We 
prefer  Georges  Brassens!  The  last  re¬ 
cording  is  a  little  disappointing:  it 
brings  two  Parisian  “chansonniers”, 
Robert  Rocca  and  Jacques  Grello  in  a 
“revue”  of  1958.  This  should  be  highly 
entertaining  and  specifically  French, 
unfortunately  it  is  not  as  witty  as  such 
numbers  usually  are. 

To  sum  it  up,  Sonorama,  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  new  formula  brings  a  good, 
varied,  tasty  slice  of  sound  “actualité”. 
The  technical  quality  of  the  recording 
is  good  except  for  the  reproduction  of 
music  and  singing  which  is  definitely 
poor,  at  least  in  the  December  1958  issue 
which  we  have  tested.  Total  playing 
time:  about  40  minutes  for  the  six  re¬ 
cordings. 

(We  have  at  the  NIB  a  few  copies  of 
different  issues:  $2.00  each). 

Vient  de  Paraître 

Fiction: 

Raymond  Queneau,  Zazie  dans  le 
métro,  Gallimard,  1959  (French  as  it  is 
spoken). 

Pierre  Boisdeffre,  L’ Amour  et  l’En¬ 
nui,  Table  Ronde,  1959,  600  frcs  (1955 
youth  in  Paris  XVIth  arrondissement). 

Françoise  d’Eaubonne,  Les  Tricheurs 
(for  once  the  film  was  not  made  after  the 
novel,  but  the  novel  after  the  film,  by 
Marcel  Carné;  same  theme  as  above). 

René  Hardy,  Sentinelle  -perdue,  Rob¬ 
ert  Laffont,  1959  ,  870  frcs  (underwater 
love  and  anxiety). 

Jules  Romains,  Mémoires  de  Madame 
Ckauverel,  Fammarion,  1959. 


Emmanuel  Roblés,  L’Homme  d’avril. 
Le  Seuil,  1959  (short  stories). 

Yves  Régnier,  Les  Voyages,  Grasset, 
1959,  675  frcs  (tender  love). 

Noëlle  Loriot,  Eve,  Grasset,  1959, 
600  frcs  (another  kind  of  love). 

Fiction  for  Children: 

Michel  Léturny,  Les  Mille  et  une  Nuits 
(a  new  adaptation  “à  l’usage  des  enfants 
sages  de  la  Perse,  de  l’Inde,  de  l’Arabie, 
de  toutes  les  Iles  et  d’ailleurs”,  illus¬ 
trated  with  “collages”  in  several  colors 
by  Jacques  Carelman),  Club  Français 
du  Livre,  3  rue  de  Grenelle. 

Christophe  (Colomb),  Le  Sapeur 
Camerriber,  illustrated  by  the  author,  an 
authentic  erudite  and  a  forerunner  of 
today’s  “comics”.  Club  Français  du 
Livre. 

Theatre: 

Anouilh,  Le  Hurluberlu,  ou  le  réac¬ 
tionnaire  amoureux,  La  Table  Ronde. 

Georges  Soria,  L’Etrangère  dans  Vile, 
Editeurs  Français  Réunis,  550  frcs. 

Félicien  Marceau,  La  Bonne  Soupe, 
Gallimard,  650  frcs.  (one  quote:  “Voyez 
les  professeurs.  Ces  gens-là,  avec  tout 
ce  qu’ils  savent,  les  tuyaux  qu’ils  ont, 
on  croirait  qu’ils  devraient  en  profiter. 
Absolument  pas.  A  ce  que  je  lisais  dans 
un  journal,  c’est  tout  juste  s’ils  gagnent 
cent,  cent  cinquante  mille  francs  par 
mois.  Et  encore,  les  bons.” 

Poetry: 

Pierre  Jean  Jouve,  Inventions,  Mer¬ 
cure  de  France,  900  frcs. 

Pierre  Seghers,  Chansons  et  Complain¬ 
tes  (with  music  too),  Seghers,  1200  frcs. 

Geneviève  de  Lovencourt,  Temps 
intérieurs. 

Poetry  for  children: 

Poèmes  d’aujourd’hui  pour  les  enfants 
de  maintenant.  Texts  collected  by  Jacques 
Charpentreau,  Editions  ouvrières,  840 
frcs. 
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Literary  Criticism: 

Ou  en  est  la  critique  aujourd’hui? 
(Maurice  Blanchot,  “Qu’en  est-il  de  la 
critique?”;  Jean  Starobinski,  “Psycha¬ 
nalyse  et  critique  littéraire”;  Jean- 
Pierre  Paye,  “L’apport  de  Gaston 
Bachelard”;  Lucien  Goldman,  “L’ap¬ 
port  de  la  pensée  marxiste”)  Arguments, 
jan.,  fév.,  mars  1959. 

Gérard  Mourgue  will  publish  shortly 
a  study  of  Françoise  Sagan’s  literary 
work  with  a  forward  by  Pierre  Bois- 
deffre. 

Maurice  Blanchot,  “Le  Bon-Usage 
de  la  Science  Fiction”,  N.N.R.F.,  jan. 
1959. 

André  Niel,  “La  mythanalyse  de 
Bachelard”,  L’Age  Nouveau,  No.  4, 
nov.-déc.  1958. 

Albert  Béguin,  special  issue  of  Esprit, 
déc.  1958. 

V.  Garcia  Calderon,  “Henry  de 
Montherlant”,  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes. 

O.  Nadal,  “Jules  Supervielle  ou  le 
rêve  surveillé”.  Mercure  de  France, 
déc.  1958. 

Tison-Braun,  La  Crise  de  l’humanisme, 
le  Conflit  de  l’individu  et  de  la  société 
dans  la  littérature  française  moderne, 
T.  I.,  1890-1914,  Nizet,  2400  frcs. 

J.  C.  Brisville,  Albert  Camus,  Galli¬ 
mard. 

Claude  Vallée,  La  Féerie  de  Marcel 
Proust,  Fasquelle,  3600  frcs. 

G.  Vergnes,  La  vie  passionnée  de 
Guillaume  Apollinaire,  Seghers,  1200 
frcs. 

P.  Caddau,  Arthur  Rimbaud,  Galli¬ 
mard. 

Bornecque,  Etudes  verlainiennes.  Lu¬ 
mières  sur  les  “Fêtes  Galantes”,  Nizet, 
680  frcs. 

Zola,  Salons.  Study  and  notes  by  F. 
W.  J.  Hemming  and  R.  J.  Niess,  Droz, 
1870  frcs. 

Robert  Baschet,  Du  Romantisme  au 
Second  Empire:  Mérimée,  Nouvelles 
Editions  Latines. 

Ch.  Dédeyan,  Gérard  de  Nerval  et 
l’Allemagne,  2e  partie,  La  Création, 


Société  d’édition  de  l’enseignement  su¬ 
périeur,  1400  frcs. 

J.  L.  Bory  is  working  on  a  defense  of 
Eugène  Sue  who  won  the  admiration  of 
Hugo,  Balzac  and  .  .  .  Karl  Marx,  among 
thousands  of  readers. 

Jacques  Roos,  Les  Idées  philoso¬ 
phiques  de  Victor  Hugo,  Nizet,  580  frcs. 

Mme.  de  Staël,  De  la  littérature  con¬ 
sidérée  dans  ses  rapports  avec  les  institu¬ 
tions  sociales,  published  by  Paul  Van 
Tieghem,  Droz,  1540  frcs. 

Dr.  Folman,  Le  Secret  de  Benjamin 
Constant,  Genève  chez  l’auteur,  390  frcs 
(his  amorous  life  told  by  a  physician). 

Henri  Guillemin,  Benjamin  Constant 
muscadin,  1795-1799,  Gallimard,  990 
frcs. 

Bernard  Pingaud,  “L’analyse  de  la 
Princesse  de  Clèves  à  Dominique” ,  Les 
Lettres  Nouvelles,  fév.  1959. 

Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  XVIIIth 
century: 

T  VII,  Voltaire’s  Candide  (W.  F. 
Bottiglia)  Droz,  53{X)  frcs. 

T  VIII,  A  provisional  bibliography  of 
English  editions  and  translations  of 
Voltaire  (H.  B.  Evans),  Droz,  4950 
frcs. 

T  IX,  Voltaire’s  catalogue  of  his 
library  at  Ferney  (G.  R.  Havens), 
Droz,  5300  frcs. 

F.  Gray,  Le  Style  de  Montaigne,  Nizet, 
850  frcs. 

F.  Boyen,  Pierre  de  Ronsard,  Seghers, 
595  frcs. 

J.  Charpier,  François  Villon,  Seghers, 
585  frcs. 

Ch.  Foulon,  L’Oeuvre  de  Jean  Bodel, 
Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  2500 
frcs. 

Linguistics: 

Jean  Perrot,  La  linguistique,  P.  U.  F., 
200  frcs. 

Dauzat,  Histoire  de  la  langue  fran¬ 
çaise,  P.  U.  F.,  200  frcs. 

Book  Statistics 

An  average  of  12,000  titles  are  pub¬ 
lished  yearly  in  France. 
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Literature  and  linguistics  total  some 
3,000  titles  a  year. 

About  one  third  of  the  foreign  novels 
translated  into  French  are  American. 

Bestsellers  of  Today 

Raymond  Queneau,  Zazie  dans  le 
métro  (28,000  in  2  weeks). 

Françoise  d’Eaubonne,  Les  Tricheurs 
(25,000  in  a  month;  the  film,  though  not 
a  masterpiece,  is  still  very  successful). 

Samivel,  Grand  Paradis  (40,000,  out  of 
print  in  2  weeks). 

Françoise  Sagan,  Bonjour  Tristesse 
(830,000  copies  sold  in  France  since 
1954,  and  2,200,000  copies  sold  in  the 
U.  S.). 

An  American  Exhibit  in  Paris 

“Les  Années  Vingt.  Les  écrivains 
américains  à  Paris  et  leurs  amis,  1920- 
1930”  is  an  exhibit  recently  held  3  rue 
du  Dragon,  at  the  American  Cultural 
Center  in  Paris.  An  interesting  cata¬ 
logue  is  available.  Please  address  your 
request  and  check  for  $1.25  per  copy  to 
Darthea  Speyer,  Exhibits  Officer,  Ameri¬ 
can  Embassy,  41  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint- 
Honoré,  Paris. 


“Son  et  Lumière” 

The  French  organization  “Son  et 
Lumière”,  after  having  equipped 
hundreds  of  French  historical  sites  (such 
as  Versaille,  Chambord,  Chenonceaux 
etc.)  with  “son  et  lumière”  spectacles 
(that  is  a  glorified  audio-visual  show 
with  thousands  of  vari-colored  flood¬ 
lights  playing  over  the  site  in  sinchron- 
ization  with  dozens  of  loud  speakers 
relaying  a  musical  score  and  text)  has 
been  appointed  to  lay  out  such  a  sjm- 
chronized  light-sound  spectacle  covering 
the  entire  Acropolis  in  Athens.  The  cost 
of  the  equipment,  some  $240,000,  is  being 
paid  by  the  French  company  which  will 
turn  over  the  entire  installation  to  the 
Greek  National  Tourist  OfiBce  after 
three  years.  (N.B.:  A  film  showing  the 
“Son  et  Lumière”  spectacle  at  Cham¬ 
bord  may  be  obtained  from  FACSEA, 
972  Fifth  Av.  New  York  21). 

French  Books  in  USSR 

For  the  first  time  in  thirty  years 
French  books  will  be  available  to  the 
public  in  Moscow.  They  will  be  mostly 
scientific,  technical  and  pedagogical 
studies. 
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LAROUSSE 


Nouveau  Petit  Larousse  1959  Ed. 

Special  Price  for  Professor  and  Teachers  of  French:  $4.50 
Postpaid 

CLASSIQUES  LAROUSSE 

In  this  well  known  series  (434"  x  7"),  so  valuable  for  the 
study  of  French  literature  from  its  origin  up  to  the  present: 
three  new  titles:  BERNANOS:  Sous  le  Soleil  de  Satan — 
LABICHE:  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Berrichon — ^MALE- 
BRANCHE:  Pages  choisies. 

Latest  catalogue  sent  upon  request. 


MANUEL  DE  FRANÇAIS  COMMERCIAL 
A  L’USAGE  DES  ETRANGERS  by  G.  Mauger 

et  J.  Charon.  Commercial  French  usage  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  many  letter  samples,  exercises  and  reproductions  of 
documents,  312  pp.  $2.75 

rappel:  MANUEL  DE  PHONETIQUE  ET 
DE  DICTION  FRANÇAISES  A  L’USAGE 

DES  ETRANGERS,  by  Marguerite  Peyrollaz  et  M- 
L.  Bara  de  Tovar  $4.00 

PARIS  BOOK  CENTER,  INC 

31  W.  46  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


Casseirs 


l\l  #^'117 

French 


^  w 


“The  best  French -English  dictionary  of 
ordinary  size  in  existence.” 
CRITICAL  REVIEW,  PARIS 

French-English 

English-French 

Edited  hy  Ernest  A.  Baker,  Director  of  the 
University  of  London  School  of  Librarianship 

This  edition  has  been  revised  and  reset  from  start 
to  finish.  There  are  thousands  more  French-English 
and  English-French  terms,  phrases,  idioms,  idio¬ 
matic  expressions,  proverbs,  and  recent  scientific, 
commercial,  naval,  and  military  terms. 


Included  are  conjugation  tables  of  irregular  and  de¬ 
fective  verbs,  lists  of  proper  names,  and  conversion 
charts  for  coins,  measures,  and  weights. 


Set  in  large,  readable  type,  CASSELL’S  NEW 
FRENCH  DICTIONARY  is  bigger  and  better  than 


ever. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 


Fifth  edition 
completely  revised 
by  J.  L,  Manchon 

1312  pages,  6  X  8}>i, 
$5.00  plain, 

$5.75  thumb-indexed 


153  East  24th  Street,  New  York  10  N.Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review— it  helps 


•  Material  for  your  Language  Laboratory  • 

A  MODERN  SERIES 

IN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

which  assures  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  skills 


Edited  by: 

Leon  Dostert,  Georgetown  University  Hugo  Mueller,  Georgetown  University 

Henry  Grattan  Doyle,  George  Washington  University 


Combining  text  material  with  re¬ 
cordings  and  situational  wall  charts, 
this  Modern  Series  in  Foreign  Languages 
brings  to  the  American  classroom  an  en¬ 
tirely  fresh  and  proven  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages.  Each 
language  will  offer  three  texts:  one — 
basic  mastery  of  the  language;  two — 
introduction  to  the  life  and  culture  of 
the  country;  three — refined  points  in 
styhstics  and  selections  from  the 
country’s  masterpieces  of  hterature. 

The  Series  imparts  thorough  compe¬ 
tence  in  the  foreign  language  by  giving 


the  student  skill  in  acquiring  the  char¬ 
acteristic  structural  patterns  which 
mold  the  language.  The  first  course  im¬ 
parts  these  basic  patterns  so  that  oral 
abifity  in  the  language  is  assured  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  acquisition 
of  reading  and  writing  skills  is  amply 
provided  for. 

Supplementing  the  texts  are  audio¬ 
visual  aids  of  extraordinary  value  in 
meeting  the  objectives  of  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  course:  12  situational  wall  charts; 
recordings  for  the  section  on  phonology 
and  one  for  each  lesson. 


NOW  READY 

FRENCH 

FRANÇAIS,  Premier  Cours 

By  Leon  Dostekt,  A.M.,  Litt.D.  Text:  488  pages,  $4.95  fist 
Recordings:  14  Magnetic  Tape  Recordings,  $98.00  net 
GERMAN 

DEUTSCH,  Erstes  Buch 

By  Hugo  Mueller,  Ph.D.  Text:  436  pages,  $4.95  fist 

Recordings:  15  Magnetic  Tape  Recordings,  $103.00  net 
WALL  CHARTS:  12,  in  full  color,  27  x  36  inches,  for  use  in  all  lan¬ 
guages,  $125.00 

READY  FOR  1959  FALL  CLASSES 
FRANÇAIS,  Deuxième  Cours,  Dostert 
DEUTSCH,  Zweites  Buch,  Mueller 

These  second-year  texts  will  be  an  introduction  to 
the  cultural  background  of  the  coimtries  concerned. 

THE  BRUCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

3805  Bruce  Building  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


•  •  • 


^  new  story -reader 


Nouvelles  françaises 

MARIE-LOUISE  MICHAUD  HALL 


Eleven  of  the  fifteen 
stories  written  during 
the  present  century. 
Four  stories  by  major 
writers  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century:  Bal¬ 
zac,  Mérimée,  Dau¬ 
det,  Maupassant. 
Well-equipped  with 
study  questions, 
author-headnotes, 
clarifying  footnotes, 
and  vocabulary. 

Contents 

Honoré  de  Balzac  Un  Drame  au  bord  de  la  mer 
Prosper  Mérimée  La  Chambre  Bleue 

Alphonse  Daudet  Le  Curé  de  Ciicugnan 

Guy  de  Maupassant  Le  Vieux,  A  Cheval 

André  Maurois  La  Malédiction  de  l’or 

Jean  Giraudoux  La  Lettre  anonyme.  Le  Banc 

Julien  Green  Christine 

Jacques  Perret  La  Mouche 

Marcel  Aymé  Le  Passe-Muraille 

Hervé  Bazin  Le  Bureau  des  mariages 

Albert  Camus  L’Hôte 

Félicien  Marceau  Le  Terrain  d’Immacolata 
François  Bernadi  La  Boîte  de  carton 

290  pages  $2.50 

— ^The  Odyssey  Press 

55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3 — 

Western  Reserve  University 

ECOLE  FRANÇAISE 

du  SB  juin  au  i*''  août  1959 


Visiting  Professor  : 

André  Boutet  de  Monvel 

Maison  française 
Ecole  d’application 

de  l’Institut  Pédagogique  de  Paris 

Diplômes  supérieurs 
Activités  sociales 

Workshop  in  A.  V.  Techniques  le  25-27  juin 
S’adresser  à: 

Director  of  Admission  2040  Adalbert  Road 

Western  Reserve  University  Cleveland  6,  Ohio 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Revieiv— it  helps 


Announcing 


THE  LINGUATRAINER 

TRADE  MARK 

A  New  Concept  for  Language  Teaching 


Here  for  the  first  time 
is  a  language  laboratory  system 
technically  and  pedagogically  engineered 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  teacher. 

Mechanical  operations  are  virtually  eliminated. 
The  entire  class  period  can  now  be 
used  for  teaching  and  learning. 


Write  to  Bruce  Boal  for  Linguatrainer  Bulletin. 

SCIENCE  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

a  subsidiary  of 

GENERAL  ELECTRONIC  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

195  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  the  Review — it  helps 


A  delightful  new  addition  to  the 

Cultural  Graded  Readers 


French  Series:  Elementary 


Book  4: 


L.  Clark  Keating,  University  of  Cincinnati  and  Marcel  I.  Moraud,  Hamilton  College 


This  account  of  a  prominent  American  family  begins  with  Pierre-Samuel  du 
Pont,  who  with  his  sons  founded  the  great  company  that  was  later  to  supply 
the  American  army  with  gunpowder.  Students  will  be  fascinated  by  the  story 
of  these  pioneer  businessmen  and  their  descendants  who  built  the  family  firm 
into  a  modern  industrial  empire. 

Other  readers  in  this  series  : 

Audubon,  La  Fayette,  and  Lafitte 


Colleg® 


e f  i ca  n  ;  Bob k  :^o m  pa n y  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


NEW 

André  Gide 

ROMANS, 
Récits  et  Soties, 
Oeuvres  Lyriques 

(Bibliothèque  de  la  Pléiade) 

Lea.  $8.75 

STECHERT-HAFNER,  INC. 

FOUNDED  IN  NEW  YORK  1872 
The  World’s  Leading  International  Booksellers 
31  EAST  lOth  STREET,  NEW  YORK  3,  N.  Y. 


Still  a  favorite! 

FOR  LIVING  FRENCH  IN 
MOTION  PICTURES: 

ACCENT  AIGU 
SERIES 

L’Arrivée  à  Paris 
Au  Restaurant 
Courses  et  Achats 
Visages  de  ia  Viile  Lumière 

Available  now  with 

NEW  REVISED  DIALOGUE-TEXTS 
AND  TEACHER  GUIDE 

For  Information  Write 

FOCUS  FILMS  CO. 

1385  Westwood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  24,  Cal. 
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Maine 
de  Biran 

REFORMER 
OF  EMPIRICISM, 
1766-1824 

By  PHILIP  P.  RALLIE 


A  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  man  Bergson  called  the 
greatest  French  philosopher 
since  the  17th  century. 
Though  attempting  to 
broaden  rather  than  refute 
Empiricism,  de  Biran’s 
stress  upon  the  importance 
of  internal  experience  laid 
the  foundations  for  modern 
Existentialism.  This  study 
reveals  the  underlying  his¬ 
torical  unity  of  the  diver¬ 
gent  British  and  French 
schools,  and  sheds  much 
light  on  current  disagree¬ 
ments.  $4.50 

Through  your  bookseller, 
or  from 


HARVARD 

UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


79’^  Garden  St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 


FRENCH  FEATURE  FILMS 
in  16mm - 

I  A  classic  of  imaginative  film-making 
I  by  the  “poet  of  the  screen” 

!  JEAN  COCTEAU’S 

j  “LA  BELLE  ET 

I  LA  BÊTE” 

I  (BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST) 

1  with  JEAN  MARAIS,  JOSEHE  DAY 


A  RICH  TREAT  FOR  LANGUAGE 
AND  LITERATURE  CLASSES 


Under  the  masterly  direction  of  Jean  Cocteau, 
the  ageless  story  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast  be¬ 
comes  a  parable  of  the  struggle  between  good 
and  evil.  The  theme  is  developed  in  a  beautiful 
and  visually  exciting  style. 

Spoken  in  French  with  English  subtitles  90  Min. 
NEW  SPECIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
»  RENTAL  RATE!  Only  $27.50  per  day  - 
*  for  classroom  or  dept,  showings.  Apply  * 
for  special  long  term  lease  price. 

Write  for  Free  list  of  French  language  feature  films: 

BRANDON  FILMS,  INC., 

Dept  FR,  200  West  57th  St,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


A  useful  book  for  every 
student  of  French. 


Bilingual  Homekeeper’s 


ABC 
de  la 

Ménagère  Bilingue 


A  wonderful  English — French  lexicon  that 
both  girl  students  and  housewives  will  find 
most  useful  in  their  search  for  French.  By 
the  medium  of  this  vocabulary  they  will  be 
able  to  consult  the  many  fashionable  French 
magazines  and  books  which  have  remained 
a  mystery  to  them  until  now. 

It  covers;  home — rooms — appliances — 
TABLE — POODS — COOKING  and  BAKING,  etC. 

Pocket  size — 160  pages 
17  pages  of  illustrations.  $1.25 
Including  postage 
20%  discount  to  schools. 

EDITIONS  DU  PELICAN 
P.O.  Box  1182 
Quebec  (2),  Qué.,  Canada 
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LEARNING  FRENCH  IS  FUN 

Yvonne  Baedet 
Officier  d’ Académie 
Teacher  of  French  in  Berkeley 
Public  Schools 
Berkeley,  California 

•  Written  for  teachers  of  the  first  three 

years  of  French  in  elementary 
schools. 

•  May  be  begun  in  kindergarten  or  as 

late  as  third  grade. 

•  May  be  used  over  a  period  of  2  or  3 

years. 

•  Seventy  lessons  and  twenty  songs  and 

games  with  numerous  illustrations. 

•  Every  French  word  recorded  by  native- 

born  French  woman. 

•  Detailed  instructions  for  each  lesson. 

Teachers’  Guide  and  4  double-faced 
records:  School  price  $16.95 

Books  I  and  II  $1.50 

School  price  $1.00 
(Prices  subject  to  4%  state  sales  tax) 

Books  for  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  grades 
in  preparation 

Books  and  records  may  be  obtained  from: 

Mrs.  Yvonne  Bardet 
2708  Benvenee  Avenue 
Berkeley  5,  Californta 


ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  SESSION  •  CO-EDUCATIONAL 

JUNE  24  TO  AUGUST  7,  1959 

Undergraduate  and  Graduate  Courses 
in  EDUCATION,  MODERN  LAN¬ 
GUAGES,  and  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  for 
professional  improvement  or  credit  to¬ 
ward  one  of  the  following  degrees  or 
certificates: 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  FRENCH 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 
MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  TEACHING 
(French,  Social  Sciences,  Natural 
Sciences,  and  Modern  Languages) 
CERTIFICATE  OF  PROFICIENCY 
IN  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 
F  or  detailed  information,  write  or  call: 
Director,  Summer  Session 
ASSUMPTION  COLLEGE 
500  Salisbury  St.  Worcester  9,  Mass. 


FILM  CLASSICS 

.  .  .  for  classroom  use 

.  .  .  for  motivating  learning 

.  .  .  for  clubs,  fund  raising 

Les  Mains  Sales — Jean  Paul  Sartre’s 
provocative  melodrama,  giving  a  vivid 
picture  of  political  intrigue  in  a  mythi¬ 
cal  country.  With  Pierre  Brasseur.  1(X) 
min. 

Earrings  of  Madame  de  ...  A  bub¬ 
bling  adaptation  of  Louise  de  Vilmorin’s 
novel.  A  pair  of  missing  earrings  com¬ 
promise  a  beautiful  but  wayward  count¬ 
ess.  Described  by  TIME  as  best  French 
film  of  its  year.  With  Charles  Boyer, 
Danielle  Darrieux,  Vittorio  De  Sica.  105 
min. 

Sylvie  et  le  Fantôme — fantasy-comedy, 
full  of  sparkling  humor  and  ghosts.  With 
Jacques  Tati.  85  min. 

Write  for  special  rates,  catalog 

Trans-World  Films,  Inc. 

53  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Rm  530,  Dept  FR-9 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

MICHIGAN 

Foreign  Language  Programs 
SUMMER  1959 

Language  Training  Institute  (National  Defense 
Education  Act)  Applications  due  April  1 

Also: 

Eight-week  courses  in  conversation, 
composition,  civilization;  advanced 
and  graduate  courses  in  literature 
and  linguistics,  French  and  Spanish 

Excellent  Language  Laboratory 
Cercle  Français-Soeiedad 
Hispânica 
Leetures-Films 

(Note:  Michigan’s  summer  FLES  In¬ 
stitute  will  be  open  this  year  only  to 
students  enrolled  in  the  Language 
Training  Institute) 

Registration:  June  18-20 

For  complete  information  write  to: 

Director,  Summer  Session 
3510  Administration  Bldg. 
The  University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arhor,  Michigan 
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Realia  Exhibit 
of  AATF 

For  display  in 

High  Schools,  Colleges, 
and  at  Teachers  Meetings 

Contains  illustrated 
books,  magazines,  news¬ 
papers,  coins,  pictures, 
etc.  purchased  in  France. 

ONLY  COST 

Transportation  charges  one  way 
Maximum  charges  $5.00 

Address  inquiries  to 

Dr.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

EMPORTA,  KANSAS 

"The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN 
LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and 
helpful  articles  on  methods,  materials,  pedagogical 
research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  field. 

Edited  by  J.  Alan  Pfeffer,  The  University  of 
Buffalo,  Buffalo,  New  York.  Published  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Modern  Language  Teach¬ 
ers  Associations. 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  Current  subscription 
$4.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries,  $4.50  a  year  net 
in  U.S.A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

The  Modem  Language  Journal 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 

7144  Washington  Avenue 

ST.  LOUIS  5,  MISSOURI 

The  official  publication 
of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  German 

THE  GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 

Editorial,  Literary,  and  Pedagog¬ 
ical  Articles,  Book  Reviews, 
News,  Notes,  Advertisements 
Subscription:  $4.00  a  year  {Jour  issues) 
Editor -in-Chief 

Werner  Neuse 

Middlebury  College 
Middlebury,  Vt. 

Managing  Editor 

Harold  von  Hope 

University  of  Southern  California 
Department  of  German 

Los  Angeles  7,  Cal. 

Business  Manager 

Herbert  H.  J.  Peisel 

Syracuse  University 

Department  of  Germanic  Languages 
Syracuse  10,  N.  Y. 

For  sample  copies,  address  Business  Manager 

Do  You  Teach  French?  ? 

FOR  LOAN 

FILMS 

KODACHROME  TRANSPARENCIES 

FILM  STRIPS 

EXHIBITS 

For  free  catalogue  apply  to 

Society  for  French  American 

Cuitural  Services  and 

Educational  Aid  (FACSEA) 

972  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 

KODACHROME  TRANSPARENCIES 

AND  SOUND  TAPE  COMMENTARIES 
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BUREAU  DE  CORRESPONDANCE  SCOLAIRE 

American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Letters  from  French  youth  of  today  make  France 
and  its  language  come  alive  for  your  students 

Send  us  a  list  of  your  pupils,  indicating  age  and  special  interests  of  each.  You 
will  then  receive  French  names,  matched  as  closely  as  possible  with  your  list, 
for  classroom  distribution.  Your  pupils  will  begin  the  correspondence  (usu¬ 
ally  in  English).  Under  an  alternate  plan,  names  are  sent  to  France  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  correspondence  is  begun  by  the  French  students  who  receive 
them. 

The  service  charge  is  20  cents  per  name. 

Address  inquiries  and  remittances  to 

Dr.  Frances  V.  Guille,  Director 
Bureau  de  Correspondance  Scolaire 
College  of  Wooster 
Wooster,  Ohio 

NOTE:  Members  of  the  Metropolitan  Chapter  (New  York  City)  will  continue  to  secure  French 
names  from  Mrs.  Sylvia  Berger,  James  Monroe  H.  S.,  172nd  St.  <4;  Boynton  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  N.  Y. 


AATF  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 

The  AATF  makes  available  to  all  its  members  the  services  of  its  own 
Placement  Bureau.  No  commission  is  charged  either  to  candidates  placed 
or  to  their  employers.  All  fees  are  used  to  carry  out  and  improve  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau. 

Registration  Fee  $4.00  Annual  Renewal  $3.00 

Fee  for  reinstatement  $4.00 
For  further  information,  write  : 

Professor  Raymond  P.  Poggenburg,  Jr. 

Carleton  College  Northfleld,  Minnesota 
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American  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 


PRESIDENT 

Henri  Peyrb 
Yale  University 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Howard  Nostrand 

University  of  Washington 

Mart  P.  Thompson 
Glastonbury,  Connecticut  Public  Schools 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
George  B.  Watts 

Davidson  College 


The  subscribers  to  the  French  Review  are  the  active  membership  of  the  Association. 
Subscription  rate  is  $4.00  for  the  calendar  year  paid  by  chapter  members  to  their  local  sec¬ 
retary  or  treasurer;  paid  by  members-at-large  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

REGIONS  AND  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


1.  New  York  City  (Metropolitan  Chapter) 

Sylvia  N.  Levy,  Washington  Irving  H.S.,  40  Irving 
Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

t.  New  Englav4  (Boston,  Connecticut,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Western 
Massachusetts  Chapters),  James  H.  Grew,  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

S.  New  York  State  (Central  New  York,  Fingerlake,  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  Lend  Island,  Rochester,  Thousand  Is¬ 
lands,  Westchester,  Western  New  York  Chapters) 
Charles  Choquette,  Colgate  U.,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

i.  Middle  Atlantic  (Delaware,  Lehigh  Valley,  Maryland, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Virginia,  Washington 
Chapters)  . 

Maude  Helen  Duncan,  Temple  University,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

S.  South  Atlantic  (Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee  Chapters) 
Jacques  Hardré,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


6.  East  Central  (Detroit,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Michigan, 

Ohio,  West  Virginia  Chapters) 

7.  West  Central  (Chicago,  Illinois,  lovira,  Minnesota- 

Dakota,  St.  Louis,  West  Central,  Wisconsin  Chap- 
ters)  ,  .. 

Germaine  Mercier,  University  of  Wisconsm,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

8.  Southwest  (Arkansas,  Colorado-Wyoming,  Louisiana, 

Oklahoma,  Texas  Chapters) 

Pierre  Delattre,  U.  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

9.  Pacific  (Los  Angeles,  Northern  California,  Northwest 

Pacific,  San  Diego  Chapters) 

Director  of  National  Bureau  of  Information 

Armand  Bégué,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Delegate  to  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Stephen  A.  Freeman,  Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont 


CHAPTER  TREASURERS 


Alabama— Mrs.  Marguerite  Armstrong,  420  S.  Highland 
Ct.,  Montgomery  6,  Ala. 

Arkansas — D.  Fred  Pasmore,  Arkansas  State  College, 
Jonesboro,  Ark.  „  o  co 

Boston — John  Hanrahan,  Bigelow  Jr.  H.  S.,  Newton  58, 
JSXrss 

Central  New  Forfc— Frank  Piano,  Hamilton  College, 

Clinton,  N.  Y.  ,  .  ,  xi,  th 

CAtcoffo— Jean  Devaud,  6734  Maryland,  Chicago  37,  111. 
Colorado-Wyoming— Adolphe  Nicolas,  Opportunity 
School,  Denver,  Colo.  .  .  t>  i  o* 

ConnecltCMl— Chester  W.  Obuchowski,  25  Park  bt., 

Manchester,  Conn.  _ 

DelavxiTe — Mrs.  Emma  R.  Green,  1331  Shallcross  Ave., 
Wilmington,  Delaware  „  „  .  , ,  „  i  t>  i 

Delrott— Jacqueline  EUiott,  656  W.  Bnckley,  Hazel  Park, 

Pin^Wces— Mia.  Tressa  Corcoran,  Central  School, 
Whitney  Point,  N.  Y.  i 

Florida— Prof.  Reu^n  Y.  Ellison,  U.  of  Miami,  Coral 

Gables  46,  Florida.  z.,,  .  .  a.  a  w 

Georgia — Mrs.  Maynard  Jackson,  223  Chestnut  Bt.,  B.W., 

Geo.  Irving  Savage,  The  Albany  Acad- 

/Htno^^Me^’  Reed,  212  Lincoln  Hall,  U.  of  Illinois, 

Indtono^ôwœt  E.  Reed,  Manchester  College,  N.  Man- 

fo«)0-^!*^6^*'christofides,  618  Grandview  Ct.,  Iowa 

^^Lonise  Mathews,  2121  West  Chestnut  St., 

LeAt^^^liy— Pr^-^AUen  J.  Barthold,  Lehigh  Univ., 

Long  Martin  H.  Sabin,  24  Cambridge,  Roslyn 

Los  Angéls^krolyn  Clifton,  629  Idaho,  Santa  Monica, 

LouS^iko-Lucille  M.  Saltzmann,  Box  193,  Gueydan, 

Afoin^Mrs.  Louise  Mayo,  34  Park  St.,  Bath,  Me. 
Morylond— Gladys  M.  Dorsey,  331  Tuscany  Rd.,  Balti- 

Mei  “San-Morris  Sabbeth,  324  Bay  14  St.,  Brooklyn 

Michigjm—Ekil  Hayward,  108H  Union  St.,  Fenton, 
iiMich. 


Minnesota-Dakotas—Mra.  Lenore  Bordeau,  Northrop 
Collegiate  School,  Minneapolis  5,  Minn. 

New  Hampshire— Mis.  Marie-Louise  Hall,  7  Prospect  bt., 
Hanover,  N.  H.  , 

Northern  CoK/orm'a— Joseph  Russo,  5608  Memewood 
Drive,  Oakland  11,  Cal.  „  i 

NoHh  CoroKno— Camilla  Hoy,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Kal- 

Northwest  Pacific — Lawrence  L.  Daggett,  215  W .  20th  St,, 
Eugene,  Ore.  ,  „  ,  .  ^  i. 

OAio-^Miss  La  Velle  Rosselot,  Otterbem  Coll.,  Wester¬ 
ville,  Ohio.  ,  1  u 

OAloAonia— Stella  Sanders,  University  of  Oklahoma, 

FAilSel^o— Marilyn  J.  Conwell,  3421  W.  Penn  St., 
Philadelphia  29,  Pa.  ,  _  ,  ,  „  -j  -n  n 

Pittsburgh— Fiances  Krenz,  High  School,  Bridgeyfie,  Pa. 
Rhode  Island— Concettina  Carvisigha,  64  Sheffield  Ave., 

Providence,  R.  I.  rr  o  t>  u 

Rochester— Mis.  Rena  Krichbaum,  Monroe  H.S.,  Roches- 

SoiJd  Lou^Stanley  E.  Sprague,  631  E.  Monroe,  Kirk¬ 
wood  22,  Mo.  r.  .r...  ,  1 

Son  Diego-PhiUp  Nacozy,  3461  Fir.  San  Diego  4  Cal 
South  Carolina— Georgette  Murphy,  Catholic  H. 

Columbia,  S.  C.  tz  -n 

Tennessee— James  Patty,  U.  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville, 

Tei^Aithur  Gionet,  8106  Marcy,  Houston  21,  Tœ. 
Thousand  /slonds— Elizabeth  KeUeher,  Central  School. 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y. 

Vermoni— Helen  M.  Cunningham,  Richmond,  Vermont. 
Ftrginio— Maria  R.  Jackson,  1616  Grove  Ave.,  Rich- 

ffoïKtonyD-  r.-Zoe  Wythe.  3042  Cambridge  Place. 

3023  W.  21.  Topeka. 

Wes/v^g^ia— Kenneth  Haines,  Potomac  State  School, 

Wesi^?s«eT— Albert  F.  Hagedorn,  Horace  Greeley  H.  S., 

IFes^n  ^lilassachusetts — Corning  Chisholm,  Deerfield 

Weste^^^w’  Forfc^Mary  Ingrasci,  1617  Walnut  Ave., 

Wisc^nX— Mra.*feeOTgJc.  Berteau,  Wra.  HarUck  High 
School,  Racine,  Wise. 


FROM  MACMILLAN 


selected  titles  from 


LE  LIVRE 
K  POCHE 


featuring  the  masters 
of  modern  French  prose 


SINGLE  VOLUMES: 

AYMÉ:  Clérambard 
AYMÉ:  Le  Passe-Muraille 
BAZIN  :  Vipère  au  Poing 
BERNANOS:  Journal  d’un  Curé  de 
Campagne 

BERNANOS:  L’Imposture 
BERNANOS:  Sous  le  Soleil  de  Satan 
BERNANOS:  Un  Crime 
CAMUS:  La  Peste 

CHAMSON  :  Les  Hommes  de  la  Route 
COCTEAU:  Thomas  L’Imposteur 
COLETTE:  Chéri 
COLETTE:  Gigi 
COLETTE:  La  Chatte 
DABIT:  L’Hôtel  du  Nord 
GASCAR:  Les  Bêtes 

Le  Temps  des  Morts 
GIDE:  La  Symphonie  Pastorale 
GIONO:  Un  de  Baumugnes 
GIRAUDOUX:  Siegfried  et  le  Limousin 
GREEN:  Mont-Cinère 
MALRAUX:  Les  Conquérants 
MAURIAC:  Thérèse  Desqueyroux 
MONTHERLANT:  La  Reine  Morte 
MONTHERLANT  :  Les  Bestiaires 


MONTHERLANT:  Les  Jeunes  Filles 
MONTHERLANT:  Pitié  Pour  les 
Femmes 

PAGNOL:  Fanny 
PAGNOL:  Marius 
QUENEAU:  Pierrot  Mon  Ami 
SAINT-EXUPÉRY:  Courrier  Sud 
SAINT-EXUPÉRY:  Pilote  de  Guerre 
SARTRE:  Le  Mur 
SARTRE:  Les  Mains  Sales 
VERCEL:  Capitaine  Conan 
VERCORS:  Læ  Silence  de  la  Mer 
ZOLA:  Thérèse  Raquin 

DOUBLE  VOLUMES: 

BAINVELLE:  Histoire  de  France 
BAZIN:  La  Tête  contre  les  Murs 
GAXOTTE:  La  Révolution  Française 
GIDE:  Les  Faux  Monnayeurs 
GREEN  :  Minuit 
Larousse  de  Poche 
MAUROIS:  Les  Silences  du  Colonel 
Bramble 

Discours  et  Nouveaux  Dis¬ 
cours  du  Dr.  O’Grady 
YOURCENAR:  Mémoires  d’Hadrien 
ZOLA:  Germinal 


This  outstanding  paperbound  series  includes  important  novels 
and  plays,  and  several  reference  works — all  in  the  original  and 
complete  French  text.  Single  volumes  are  priced  at  $.75;  double 
volumes  at  $1.00.  Additional  titles  forthcoming. 


S’AetÆacntilüt/n^ontfian^ 

60  FIFTH  AVENUE,  N^EW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 


